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Q^e  cuoGomplished  Bohola/r;  iTie  distinguuished 

LiCbivyeT^;  fhe  pvofouLnd  Civilicuri ;  the  cozcTteozos 
G-eTztlemaTt  /  the  jpcutTiotio  Cztzzeriy  and 
the  Tjminent  (Philcudelphian ; 

ciHIS  VOLUJ^E, 

zuhioTh  contains  some  record  of  those  zuho  in 

forme'T  tirrueG  zve-re  aZiJce  it^uue  merb  ound  Emineizt 
(Philcbdelphzaris  ;  and  of  zvhose  virtues 
and  oivio  services  he  is  the 
tuorthiest  liviiig  Tepr^esentative  ; 

zvith  sentiments  of  i^espeot,  esteem, 
and  admiration,  hy  his  very  obedient  servant. 


PB£FAG£. 


Tbb  li^es  oontaioed  in  this  Tolume  will  be  fi>uiid  to  be  inte- 
resting, most  of  them  being  written  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
departed.  To  arrange  the  worthies  of  hLumanity  in  groups,  not 
so  much  with  reference  to  the  mere  pursuits  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  ot  the  region  in  whicb  they  moved,  but  illustiated, 
rather,  by  the  more  subtle  distinctions,  which  give  a  character  and 
bias  to  their  minds,  is  indeed  a  pleasant  task." 

The  fiditor  claims  no  great  credit  fer  this  work,  other  than  for 
iin^^ring  iudustry  in  collecting,  &om  the  kindness  of  their  authors, 
the  memoirs  now  presented  in  this  volume  to  the  public,  and  in 
enrolling  the  names  and  memoirs  of  those  wise,  charitable,  and 
braTe  men,  whose  &me  and  great  actions  in  life^  give  Philadelphia 
a  character  for  benevolence,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  likenesses  of  David  Kittenhouse,  Stephen  Girard,  Bishop 
\Vhite,  and  Robert  Morris,  will  not  be  found  among  our  illus- 
trations :  their  images  are  the  household  idols  of  many  funihes; 
their  portraits  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  almost  everywhere,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  memories  being  lost  to  posterity.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  ihmish  fine  specimens  of  art,  in  likenesses 
of  those  of  a  more  recent  date. 

We  are  mider  obligations  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Breck,  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  the  Hon.  Henry  D. 
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Vi  *  PItEFACE. 

Gilpin,  Charles  J.  Biddle,  Esq.,  P.  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  Samuel  Hood, 
Esq.,  Xhr.  William  Elder,  Thomas  L.  Kane,  Esq.,  Thomas  BaLch, 
Esq.,  C.  B.  Trego,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  Brotherhead,  and  others,  for 
important  assistance  xendeted  to  ns,  and  to  whom  we  desiie  to 
express  our  thanks. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Rice  &  Hart,  the  proprietors  of 
the  valuable  standard  work,  the  National  Portrait  Grallery,  for 
important  memoirs,  and  extracts  of  memoirs,  which  we  could  not 
readily  find  elsewhere;  and  to  that  work  we  take  pleasure  in 
referring  for  more  full  and  extended  biogmphies  of  some  of  our 
eminent  Fhiladelphians. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
John  F.  Watson's  able  and  fiuuinatmg  Annals  of  Philadelphia. 

We  are  not  asserting  too  much  when  we  say,  that  the  portraits 
from  the  burins  of  Messrs.  John  and  Samuel  Sartain  will  meet 
with  the  fullest  approbation  from  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arti. 

Pbiladblphu^  October,  I83D. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Memoirs  of  distinguished  men  are,  in  the  aggroj^ate,  the  liii^tory  of  the 
times  iu  which  they  lived.  History  is  made,  like  the  sea,  from  many  sources. 
The  thousands  of  rivers  and  lakes  that  empty  themselves  into  the  vast  hody 
of  the  ocean,  are  in  the  aggregate  lost  when  embodied  in  one  immense 
whole;  the  mighty  Mississippi  may  be  traeed  in  its  progress,  and  gulfs  may 
be  formed  by  immentse  streams,  so  as  to  be  mnde  out  in  a  chart; — so  is  it 
with  man.  Obscure  men  sometimes  are  the  causes  of  great  revolutions ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  like  so  many  rivers  that  run  into  the  ocean,  to  mark 
them  out ;  but  there  are  men  whose  thoughts  have  flowed  as  strong  and  as 
powerful  as  the  mightiest  of  rivers,  and  whose  names  are  indelibly  fixed  on 
our  memories. 

He  who  assists  to  preserve  those  landmarks — those  intellectual  giants, 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity,  does  great  service  to  mankind.  What 
should  we  be  like,  if  by  some  means  or  other  it  would  be  possible  to  erase 
with  one  stroke  the  names  of  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Voltaire,  Kant,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wai>liington,  Franklin,  ami  tliousands  of  others,  from  the  scroll 
of  fame?  Tlu^ro  is  only  one  answer, — brutes.  Then  it  is  self-evident  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  acts  wc  can  perform^  to  record  the  deeds  of 
the  mighty  intellects  of  the  day. 

T'>  hecome  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  past  is  the  desire  of  every 
educated  man.  Not  to  know  it,  lowers  us  at  once  in  the  scale  of  human 
intelligence.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  diflSculties  of  not  knowing 
history  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
TertulUau  and  Jn-rphus  have  handed  down  to  us  some  contemporary  his- 
tory, but  still  far  from  satisfactory  ;  we  fain  would  know  more  of  those 
time?  that  ushered  in  a  new  era,  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the 
liuni.in  family.  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  best  tell  the 
diSculties  attending  iitclt  an  inquiry. 

The  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  without  them  we  should  be  in  darkness  on  many  points 
they  elucidate.  The  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  is  the  greatest 
loss  to  history  that  has  ever  tiiken  place  ;  with  it,  it  is  fair  to  surniisc,  that 
may  important  historical  questions,  which  arc  now  doubtful,  would  be 
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easily  explained.  The  errors  of  the  past  cnn  nlone  be  seen  through  the 
medium  of  history.  We  may  cavil  about  exceptional  points,  but  the  broad 
marks  of  ages  are  as  clear  to  be  seen  as  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
We  may  cavil  about  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  Protestants  during  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  impartial 
observer  can  see  evils  in  both.  Brilliant  as  appears  the  literature  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  yet  there  are  many  things  hidden  in  obscurity  that  the 
untiring  zeal  of  Malone,  Drake,  Hallowell,  and  Collier  cannot  unravel. 
The  private  life  of  the  greatest  genius  of  any  age  is  almost  buried  in 
oblivion  ;  relics  of  Shakspeare  are  prised  next  to  those  of  our  Redeemer : 
and  right  it  is,  for  God  seems  to  have  concentrated  in  this  one  man  a  divine 
attribute,  so  wonderful  are  the  works  he  has  written.  Shakspeare  is  not 
the  only  great  genius  of  that  age  whose  life  is  but  little  known  :  we  have 
rare  old  Ben  Jonson,  Kit  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Robert  Greene, 
Massinger,  and  others.  If  the  men  of  that  age  had  been  as  careful  as  we  now 
wished  they  had  been,  all  the  commentators  of  the  dramatists  we  have  had 
these  last  seventy  years  would  have  had  but  little  to  write.  The  numerous 
glossaries  that  have  been  written  on  obscure  worcb|  and  the  different  inter* 
pretations  given  by  different  writers,  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the 
importance  of  contanporaneous  history  had  been  fully  understood.  But 
such  omisBions  Kave  no  doubt  been  the  cause  of  the  thinkers  of  this  age 
seeing  the  importance  of  nodng  eTsrything  down  that  would  elooidate  any 
event,  and  even  words  that  are  now  going  out  of  use,  and  new  words  that 
are  coined  unid  the  traffic  of  the  age,  are  all  carefully  preserved  in  their 
original  meanings.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon  words  that  our  most  original 
writers  used  so  plentifully  and  so  successfully,  are  somewhat  giving  way  to 
the  revolutions  in  science  and  art.  The  Dictionaries  of  the  present  <lay 
would  appear  to  an  Elizabethan  scholar  a  huge,  ponderous  mass  of  barbar- 
ous words.  But  notwithstanding  these  encroacbments,  there  is  a  conserva- 
tive element  in  the  language  that  produces  a  reaction,  and  which  will  ever 
render  it  impossible  to  be  superseded. 

Probably  not  any  man  understood  the  value  of  contemporary  history  so 
well  as  Pepys.  In  his  celebrated  Diary  we  have  chronicled  all  the  leading 
events  of  his  time ;  though  by  many  of  his  day  considered  foolish,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  fountains  of  historical  lore  tliat  can  be  drawn  from^ 
and  it  should  be  added,  inexhaustible.  The  stirring  events  of  those  times, 
though  not  chronicled  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  Macaiihi}^,  yet  not  the  less 
true  as  facts.  Without  Pepys's  Diary,  the  history  of  that  period  would  be 
far  from  being  so  satisfactory  as  it  now  is ;  and  succeeding  ages  will  pay 
more  tribute  to  his  industry  and  foresight.  Clarendon  and  Burnett,  thou^ 
they  may  be  considered  as  partisans,  yet  more  truth  than  error  is  to  be 
found  in  their  histories ;  it  is  only  by  thorough  sifting  of  matters  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  that  anything  like  truth  will  be  found. 
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The  early  history  of  Philadelphia  is  fruitful  of  materiel  for  the  historian. 
Penn,  the  founder  of  this  State,  may  be  considered  to  be  commuii  property. 
He  is  not  merely  known  as  the  benevolent  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  but  his 
history  is  identified  as  much  with  England.  The  brilliant  history  of  Lord 
Macanlay,  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  historical  inquiry  about  this  cele- 
brated perj^onage.  The  noble  historian  has  made  many  srrave  and  serious 
charges  against  Penn,  which  have  as  freely  been  denied  by  Janney,  Dixon, 
and  Paget,  and  which  have  again,  in  a  later  edition  of  Macaulay's  England, 
been  reiterated.  Whether  the  charges  are  true  or  false,  Penn  will  ever  live 
in  the  hearts  of  Pennsvlvumans  as  the  most  w  i.-e  and  bene  volcnt  founder 
of  this  commonwealth.  If  all  the  conquests  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Europeans  had  been  characterized  by  the  same  justice,  charity,  fair  dealing, 
intcfrritv,  and  downright  honesty,  much  less  would  have  been  said  about 
cruel; J  and  oppression. 

Bat  this  city  is  rich  in  historical  associations.  We  have  the  celebrated 
Rittenhouse,  whose  astronomical  observations  have  gained  him  Eui  ojm  an 
renown.  Gudfrey,  immortalized  by  his  invention  of  the  quadrant.  Frank- 
lin's life  and  labors  are  identified  with  the  historv  of  thi.'S  citv;  it  was  here 
ili^L  iie  first  drew  lightning  from  the  heavens;  and  it  was  here,  through  the 
presa,  that  he  first  made  his  name  known  to  the  world.  The  greatest 
historical  painter  that  has  yet  flourished  in  England  halls  froni  thi^  goodly 
city,  Benjamin  West  was  justly  appreciated  by  George  III;  and  though 
critics  may  now  find  fault  with  the  colorin<T  of  West,  and  decry  Inm  in  Ttiaiiy 
ways,  what  painter  has  Eui^iand  yet  produced  tlmt  has  painie<l  iinythiiig 
equal  to  the  "  Death  of  Wolf,"  "  Cromwell,"  "  The  liaiaing  of  L.uurus," 
**  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse?"  None.  The  efforts  of  Maclise,  Ward,  and 
otherg,  fall  far  i>hort  of  that  grandna  and  energy  which  West  has  embodied 
in  many  of  his  ])ictures.  Critics  may  attempt  to  place  West  on  the  shelves, 
bat  his  "Death  of  Wolf"  will  ever  rank  him  as  an  historical  painter  of  the 
first  class,  and  decidedly  iYia  first  historical  painter  that  England  can  point 
to,  though  a  Philadelphian  by  birth.  The  history  of  medical  science  in 
Ais  city  will  have  for  its  stai  un^-puiut  the  name  of  Dr.  Rusli ;  and  who  so 
worthy?  He  has  shed  lustre  on  letters  as  well  as  science.  The  name  of 
Fttlton  is  known  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  Mexico.  The  present 
eommercial  activity  of  the  world  is  to  a  very  great  extent  indebted  to  the 
introduction  of  steamships.  It  has  advanced  the  progress  of  the  world 
some  centuries,  and  no  one  at  this  day  can  form  any  idea  of  the  immense 
ad^'antages  the  application  of  steam  to  ships  has  given  to  the  world.  In 
this  discovery,  as  indeed  in  most  of  others,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
controversy  in  this  case  as  to  whether  John  Fitch  or  Fulton  first  applied 
steam  to  vessels. 

Thompson  Westcott,  in  his  recent  Life  of  Fitch,  strongly  inaintains  that 
Fitch  first  applied  steam,  and  if  dates  are  reliable,  he  certainly  makes 
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out  a  stroncr  case.  But  whether  it  was  Fulton  or  Fitch,  for  our  purpose  it 
is  the  same;  we  proudly  iuscribe  them  on  tlie  scroll  of  Philadelphia  fame, 
anil  the  world  has  already  given  them  full  crc<lit.  Bishop  White,  thoujcrh 
not  so  M  (  U  known  in  Europe,  yet  there  are  but  few  Americans  who  du  nut 
kuow  his  worth,  and  his  connection  with  the  Revolution.  Bishop  White's 
name  will  always  stand  as  the  first  ecclesiastical  landmark  in  the  history  of 
this  country  since  the  Revolution.  Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  uiiani- 
mouslv  admitted  to  be  the  iirBt  American  uovolist.  He  was  not  only  the 
fir»t^  but  if  a  lastintj  ropntation  be  proof  of  liis  genius,  he  is  still  the  best. 
Brown's  novels  have  ]m-vx\  published  several  times,  and  a  neat  unil'orm 
edition  has  just  appeared  in  this  city,  and  they  still  continue  to  be  read, 
and  will  ever  do  so.  The  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  of  which  Phila- 
delphians  are  proud,  is  Lindlcy  Murray.  He  not  only  was  a  great  man, 
but  a  good  one.  His  works  have  been  published  by  the  million,  both  in 
this  country  and  England,  and  still  are,  and  probably  will  continue  so  for 
years  to  come.  General  MiiBin  and  General  Williams  are  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  American  Revolution.  Commodore  Decatur  is  known  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country,  and  his  heroism  is  a  household  word. 

The  Cadwalftders  are  well  known  for  the  distinguished  military  services 
they  have  rendered  to  their  country  in  the  Inmr  of  need.  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  is  well  an<l  deservedly  known;  with- 
out such  men  the  sinews  of  war  would  not  have  been  supplied.  The  Biddies, 
from  tiie  Revolution  down  to  Nicholas,  have  been  actively  engaged  both  in 
military  and  commercial  matters.  The  beneficence  of  Stephen  (rirard  is 
raising  monuments  every  day,  and  thousands  of  gladsome  hearts  will  ere 
long  call  him  "blessed." 

We  have  thus  given  a  synopsis  of  the  claims  which  i'hihtdelphians  have 
in  history,  and  it  is  earnestly  submitted — Can  any  city  in  the  Union  ei|ual 
this  in  such  an  array  of  distinguished  names?  From  Penn  down  to  Girard, 
we  can  truly  say  that,  in  Europe,  Eminent  rhiladeljdiians  are  better  known 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  If  nature  has  not  given 
us  commercial  adv  antages  so  great  as  some  of  our  sister  cities,  yet  in  his- 
toric lore  we  have  been,  and  will  ever  be,  universally  known. 

W.  BftOTUiiltliiiAiJ. 
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JAMES  ABERCROMBIE,  D.D. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  was  a  1(  urned  and  eloquent  clergyman  of  the 
Aintrican  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  bom  about  rbc 
yeiir  1758.  During  a  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  he  pertbrmed  the 
double  duty  of  a  dassical  teacher  and  of  a  parish  priest,  to  enable 
faun  to  support  a  laige  and  growing  &nuly.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  associated  rectors  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's,  and 
St  JamesV  In  classical  literature  and  impressive  eloquence  he  had 
few  suj>eriors,  perhaps  none,  among  his  brethren.  As  a  teacher  of 
youth,  and  as  a  piracluu',  lie  was  A^idely  known.  He  was  twice 
imiriied..  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  the  home  of  his  long  life,  June 
26th,  1S41,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 


ROBERT  AIKEN. 

Robert  Aikex  was  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  higlily 
respectable  citizen  thereof.  In  September,  1782,  the  demand  for 
Kbles  being  great,  and  the  price  of  them  high,  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  he  published  the  first  American  edition  of  it ;  and  Con- 
gress having  appointed  the  Bev.  Br.  WiUiam'  White,  afterwards 
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the  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Duffield,  to  examine 
it,  they  reported  fiivoiably,  and  leoommended  his  edition  of  that 
holy  hook  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  but  peace  taking 
place  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Aiken  sustained  consideiable  pecuniary 

loss  by  liis  undertaking. 


WILUAM  ALLEN. 

Mr.  Allen  was  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  son 
of  WiUiam  Allen,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  died 
in  1725.  On  the  approach  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  in  September,  1780.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Recorder  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1741.  He  was  iiuuh  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  lite- 
rature. He  patronized  Sir  Brnjaiiiin  West,  the  painter.  By  his 
counsels  and  exertions,  Dr.  Franklin  was  much  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  College  in  Pliiladelphia.  He  published  the  American 
Crisis,  London,  1774 ;  in  which  he  suggests  a  plan  "  for  restoring 
the  dependence  of  America  to  a  state  of  perfection.*'  His  prmd- 
pies  seem  to  have  been  not  a  littie  arbitrary.  On  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1760,  he  was  succeeded,  till  the  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Chew,  At- 
toiuev-Cit'iiemi,  and  Mr.  Chew  bv  liis  son,  Andrew  AUen.  This 
son  died  in  London,  March  7th,  1825,  aged  eighty -live  years.  At 
the  close  of  1770,  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  General 
Howe,  at  Trenton,  with  his  brothers  John  and  William.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  and  of  the  Committee  of  Safety ;  and 
William  a  Heutenant^-colonel  in  the  Continental  service;  but  in 
1778,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  regiment  of  tories. 
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JOHN  ANDREWS,  D.D. 

Dr.  Andrews,  Ftovost  of  the  Univeisity  of  FexmsylTania,  was 
bom  in  Cecil  Ck>imt7,  Maiyland,  April  4th,  1746,  and  educated  at 
Philadelphia.  After  leoeiving  Episc  opal  ordination  in  London, 
February,  1767,  he  w;us  three  years  ii  missionar)^  at  Lcwiston,  Ma- 
r}land,  and  tlieu  a  missionary  at  Yorktowii,  and  a  rector  in  Queen 
Anne's  County,  Maryland.  Not  partaking  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  times,  he  was  induced  to  quit  ^laryland  for  many  years.  In 
1785,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1789,  appomted  Ftofessor  of  Moial  Philosophy  in 
•the  CoUege.  In  IBIO,  he  Bucceeded  Dr.  McDowell  as  provost. 
He  died  March  29th,  1813,  a^ed  sixty-seven  years.  As  a  scholar 
he  was  very  distinguished.  publislied  a  sermon  on  the  Parable 
of  the  Unjust  Steward,  llb^J  ;  and  Elements  of  Logic. 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  ANGUS. 

Captain  Samuel  Angus,  of  the  United  States  Na^T,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1784.  He  entered  the  service  when  at  tlie  anfr  of 
fifteen;  in  1807,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  iu  1^13, 
to  that  of  master-commandant;  and  in  1818,  to  tliat  of  captain. 
He  was  several  times  severely  wounded ;  in  1800,  in  an  action  he- 
tween  the  Constellation  and  French  frigate  La  Vengeance ;  soon 
aiker,  in  the  action  between  the  schooner  Enterprise  and  a  Fiench 
higgt  r ,  in  1812,  in  an  attack  npon  the  English  opposite  to  Black 
Rock ;  and  afterwards  while  commanding  the  liotilla  on  Delaware 
Bay.  He  was  selected  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Clay,  as  Commissioners 
for  forming  a  treaty,  to  earry  them  to  Ghent.  Owing  to  injuries  he 
had  received  when  in  the  service,  the  mind  as  well  as  tl\e  health  of 
Captain  Angus  became  impaired,  and  he  was  ultimately  dismissed 
froin  the  navy.  He  died  at  Geneva,  in  New  York,  May  29th, 
1840,  aged  fifty-six  years. 
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SAMUEL  ABCHER. 

ST  WILLIAM  D.  LBWI0. 

Samuel  Archer  was  bom  at  or  near  Columbus,  in  Burliiigtou 
Cnunty,  Xew  Jersey,  in  the  sprin«r  of  the  year  1771.  He  vumc  to 
rhiladelphia  about  the  year  1800,  and  entered  into  the  retail  dry- 
goods  business ;  at  Icngtli  he  Ix  ( amc  one  of  the  largest  importers 
and  shipping  merchants,  and  one  of  the  gieat  pioneezs  of  the  im- 
mense trade  Fhiladdphia  enjoys. 

He  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Samudl  Areher  &  Co. 
(Robert  L.  Pittfield  bdng  the  copartner),  and  of  Archer  &  Bispham , 
(Staeey  13.  BLspliain  having  eome  in  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt- 
field).  The  business  of  the  house,  for  tliat  day,  was  immense,  ha\-- 
ing  reached  in  a  single  year  over  two  milHons  of  dollars  in  anionnt. 
The  most  of  the  Calcutta  and  China  trade  was  then  transacted  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Archer  &  Co.  were  one  of  our  largest 
importers  of  musHns  and  other  &brics  of  the  East  Indies,  none  of 
which  were  then  manufectured  in  this  country,  and  extensiye  im- 
porters of  China  goods.  The  net  profits  of  the  establishment,  as 
shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  account  at  the  close  of  the  business  for 
a  single  year,  wtis  one  hundred  and  twenty  tliousand  dollars,  and 
for  another  year,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars !  Tlie 
war  of  1812,  however,  put  a  stop  to  importations;  and  the  large 
business  Mr.  Archer  by  tliis  time  was  doing  as  an  importer  of  Bri- 
tish manu&ctuies,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the 
East,  was  of  course  suspended. 

Samuel  Archer,  in  connection  wiUi  the  late  Robert  Ralston,  gave 
to  that  noble  charity,  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  the  lot  of  ground  upon 
wliich  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Eighteenth  Streets 
is  erected. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  which  savs :  "  Fortune  knocks  once  at 
least  at  every  man's  door."  This  was  clearly  so  with  res])eet  to 
Samuel  Archer,  for  he  made  fortunes  as  easily  as  he  lost  them,  but 
his  great  error  was, — ^placing  too  much  confidence  in  others.  He 
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could  not  say  No !  to  his  fellow-man.  Owing  to  the  noble  genero- 
sity of  liis  rhfiracter  and  his  confiding  nature,  e\inced  by  him  on  all 
(X(a>iuns,  iis  much  as  the  boldness  of  liis  operations,  the  days  of 
trouble  came  upon  him ;  and  never  did  adversity  cast  its  shadow  on 
the  patli  of  a  better  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1810,  Mi.  Aicher  visited  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puzchasing  British  and  other  goods ;  and  his  credit  in  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  unlimited. 

Samuel  Archer  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  enterprising 
niL'rcliantu  of  our  citv  for  near  half  a  centul^ ,  .md  tlie  writer  never 
knew  a  man  who  united  so  many,  and  in  so  liii^li  a  degree,  the 
beautie:i  of  the  true  Christian  character.  When  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  great  riches  and  prosperity,  he  ix>ssessed  much  simplicity 
of  manners,  and  an  utter  absence  of  all  display.  He  was  emphati- 
cally an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  human  race.  Charity, 
benevolence,  and  uprightness,  seemed  to  be  the  natural  qualities  of 
his  character  exhibited  through  life.  He  possessed  a  large  stock 
of  sterling  good  common  sense,  but  was  too  honest  for  the  tricks  of 
modem  commercial  life  and  dnplicity.  Mr.  Archer  was  the  first 
iiKTchant  to  introduce  the  trade  of  sliipping  to  China  American 
manutactured  cotton  goods,  soon  atter  tlie  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Aicher  did  not  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  mem- 
ber, whieh  an  incident  that  occurred  on  board  ship  at  sea,  on  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  will  show.  The  saiHng  master  of  the 
British  frigate  La  Guerriere,  after  boarding  the  ship  Hercules,  of 

New  York,  on  the  passage  from  Tiiverpuul  to  New  \  urk,  in  1<S11, 
accosted  Mr.  Archer,  and  taking  hul  l  of  the  collar  of  liis  coat,  asked 
liini  if  he  was  not  a  Philadelphia  Quaker?  to  which  he  rephed, 
**No,  I  am  not,  but  incline  towards  tliat  persuasion  of  religion,  and 
give  it  the  preference ;  but  if  thee  lays  thy  hand  upon  me  again,  1 
vili  throw  off  the  Quaker,  and  perhaps  throw  thee  overboard !"  The 
officer  was  satisfied,  and  retired. 

Samuel  Archer  died  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  sixty  -eighth  year 
of  iiis  age. 
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RICHARD  BACHE. 

Richard  Baghe,  Postmaster-Greneial  of  the  United  States,  was 

appointed  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  November,  1776,  and  was 
succccnlcd  by  Mr.  Hazard  in  1782.  A  native  of  England,  he  came 
in  ciirly  life  to  tlil^  country',  and  was,  at  the  bcj>imiiii*j;  of  the  Revo- 
lution, rhainnaii  of  the  republican  society  in  Phila(lel])hia.  He 
married  Sarah,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Fianklin  ^vlio  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1808 ;  he  died  at  Settie,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Pennsylva- 
nia, July  29tii,  1811,  aged  74  years. 


SARAH  BACHE. 

Mit&  Sarah  Baohs,  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  bom  in  Fhiladelpbia,  in  September,  1744,  and  in  1767  was 
married  to  Richard  Bache,  a  merchant  of  that  city.   She  is  worthy 

of  being  remembered  for  her  patriotic  services  in  tlie  time  of  the 
American  Ee^  ohition,  as  well  as  for  her  good  sense  and  domestic 
\irtucs.  The  winter  of  1780  was  a  most  tr^'injG^  one  for  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  barefoot  and  only  half  clad. 
The  ladies  undertook  to  supply  them  with  dothing.  Robert  Mor- 
ris and  other  rich  patriots  contributed  money,  and  the  ladies  pur- 
chased the  necessary  materials,  and  made  the  garments  with  their 
own  hands.  Mrs.  Bache  was  one  of  the  most  ssealous  in  this  good 
work.  The  Marchionc^ss  do  Luiayette  contributed  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  th(^  Countess  do  Tuzernc  gave  six  thousand  dollai's  in 
ContinenUil  nionev.  Those  who  had  no  monev  were  active  in  the 
employment  of  the  needle.  It  was  charity  of  the  noblest  kind,  and 
originated  in  the  purest  motives.  During  these  beneficent  sernces 
the  Maiqms  de  Chastelleux  visited  Philadelphia,  and  described  his 
aoqtiaintance  with  Mrs.  Bache  in  the  following  glowing  style:  "If 
there  arc  ladies  in  Europe,"  says  he,  "  who  need  a  model  of  attach- 
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meat  to  dmnestic  duties  and  love  to  their  country,  Mrs.  Bache  may 
be  pointed  out  to  tliciii  as  such.  Simple  in  her  manners,  like  hor 
respectahlo  father,  she  possesses  his  honevolence.  She  conductt  d 
us  into  a  room  filled  with  work,  lately  Unished  by  thi-  ladies  of 
Philadelphia.  The  ladies  bought  the  linen  and  made  it  into  shirts 
Jbr  Uie  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania.  On  each  shirt  was  the  name  of 
the  maxxied  or  unmamed  lady  who  made  it,  and  they  amounted  to 
tventy-two  hundred."  Thus  were  the  hearts  of  the  suffering  army 
made  glad,  and  many  a  one  no  doubt  saved  from  an  untimely  and 
agonizing  death.  On  sevend  other  occasions,  her  active  benevo- 
lence was  called  into  exercise.  She  performed  hospital  duties, 
djiessing  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers,  and  administering  to  them 
medicines,  cordials,  and  such  other  things  as  were  calculated  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings.  Thus  did  she  manifest  her  love  for  her 
country.  Thus  did  she  heoome  an  angd  of  mercy.  Mrs.  Bache 
died  In  1808,  at  the  age  of  64  yean. 


SAMUEL  BAUD,  M.l). 

Db.  Samuel  Babd,  the  son  of  John  Bard,  a  learned  physician, 

was  bom  in  Philadelphia  April  1,  1742,  and  died  May  24,  1821, 
aged  7U  years.  When  a  boy,  in  order  to  screen  a  serAant  wlio  had 
broken  his  father's  cane,  he  falsely  took  the  blame  to  himself.  His 
fiither  praised  his  generosity,  but  severely  punished  his  ^Isehood, 
thus  giving  him  a  lesson  on  the  value  of  truth,  which  he  was  care- 
M  to  transmit  to  his  children.  From  his  mother  he  received  early 
impressions  in  fiivor  of  religion.  Besiding  one  smnmer,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  in  the  family  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,  his 
Cither's  friend,  he  ac(|uired  a  taste  for  botany  under  the  teachings 
of  Miss  Cold  en.  skill  in  painting  enabled  Iiini  to  perpetuate 

the  beauty  of  plants.  While  a  student  at  Columbia  College,  he 
fonned  the  habit  of  early  rising — at  daylight  in  summer,  and  an 
hour  previous  to  it  in  winter — ^which  he  continued  through  life. 
In  September,  1761,  he  embarked  for  England,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  thorough  medical  education,  and  was  absent,  in  France,  England, 
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and  Scotland,  five  years.  His  professional  studies  were  pnrsaed 
witli  imdimiiiished  zral,  and  cspcfially  under  the  illustrious  teachers 
in  the  school  of  Edinburirh.  Such  was  his  Nkill  in  botanv,  that  he 
obtained  the  annual  medal,  ^iven  l)y  Dr.  Hope,  the  Professor,  for 
the  best  collection  of  plants.  He  received  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
in  May,  1765.  On  his  return,  he  found  his  Either  in  debt  for  his 
education,  which  had  cost  more  than  a  thousand  pounds ;  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  him,  and  for  three  years  drew  nothing 
beyond  his  expenses  from  the  profits  of  the  business,  amounting  to 
£1500  a  year.  Having  thus  honorably  discharged  this  debt,  he 
married  his  t ousiii,  Mary  Bard,  a  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, to  whom  he  had  lonir  l)een  attached.  He  formed  this  con- 
nection on  a  stock  of  £100,  observing  that  his  wife's  economy 
would  double  his  earnings." 

Dr.  Baxd  formed  the  plan  of  the  Medical  School  of  New  York, 
which  was  published  within  a  year  after  his  return.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.  Medical  degrees 
were  first  conferred  in  1769.  In  the  same  year,  the  hospital  was 
fomided  by  his  exertions  ;  Init  the  building  was  burnt,  causing  a 
delay  of  the  establishment  until  1791.  In  1774,  ]w  deli\('red  a 
course  of  cliemicai  lectures.  In  the  time  of  tlie  war  he  left  the 
city,  placing  his  family  in  tlie  house  of  his  fiither  at  Hyde  Park  ; 
but  anxious  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  secure  his 
property,  he,  the  next  year,  by  permission,  returned  to  Xew  York, 
while  the  enemy  had  possession  of  it,  and  engaged  anew  in  his  pro- 
fessional business,  after  being  a  considerable  time  without  a  call, 
and  reduced  to  his  last  guinea. 

After  the  return  of  peace,  Washington  selected  him  as  his  family 
physician.  At  this  period  he  lost  four  out  of  his  fix  children 
by  scarlatina,  which  prevailed  in  a  violent  form,  attended  with 
delirium.  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Bard,  he  withdrew 
from  business  for  a  year,  devoting  himself  to  her.  A  prayer  for 
her  recovery  was  found  among  his  papers^  In  1784,  he  returned 
to  the  city.  At  this  period  he  devoted  5000  guineas  to  enable  his 
father  to  free  himself  from  debt.  At  another  time,  when  he  had 
accumulated  1500  guinc^as,  he  sent  that  sum  to  England,  but  lost 
it  by  the  failure  of  the  banker.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  he 
said  to  his  wife,   We  ai^  ruined."   But  she  rephed, Never  mind 
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the  loss;  we  will  soon  make  it  up  again."   Having  formed  the 

purpose  to  retire  from  business,  he  in  1798  removed  to  his  scat  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  father  at  llydc  Park.  But,  wIk  ii  the  yel- 
low fever  appeared,  he  resohitely  returned  to  his  post.  By  liis 
fearless  exposiure  of  himself  lie  took  the  disease;  but,  nursed  by  his 
feithful  wife,  he  recovered.  The  remaining  twenty-three  j  ears  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  happy  retirement,  snrronnded  by  his  children 
and  gtandduldren,  delighted  with  their  society,  and  finding  much 
eujo)nient  also  in  agricultural  improvements,  in  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the  gratification  of  his  continued 
tbiist  for  kuuwledge.  For  the  bonefit  of  those  who,  with  himself, 
had  engaged  in  rearinj^  merino  sheep,  he  pubUslied  Tlie  Shep- 
heid's  Guide.''  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  His  discourses,  on  conferring 
degrees,  were  very  impressive.  He  died  of  pleurisy,  and  his  wife 
of  the  same  disorder  the  preceding  day :  they  were  buried  in  one 
grave.  It  had  long  been  their  wish  to  be  ^us  united  in  death, 
and  a  remarkable  dream  of  Mrs.  Bard  to  this  effect  was  remem- 
bered. 

Hp  published  a  Treatise  de  Viribus  Opii,  170  );  on  Angina 
Suftocativa,  repulilished  in  vol.  1  .Vmerican  Philosopliieal  Society ; 
on  the  Use  of  Cold  in  Hemorrhage ;  Compendium  of  Midwifery, 
1807,  and  subsequent  editions ;  many  occasional  Addresses  to  pub- 
lic bodies ;  and  Anniversary  Discourses  to  medical  stud^ts. 


GENERAL  JOHN  BAHKER. 

General  John  Barker  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Pliiladelphia,  by  Grovemor  Thomas  McKean,  on  the  22d 
October,  1800,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  said  city,  by  the  Select 
tad  Common  Councils,  20th  October,  1808,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1809.  He  was  the  fether  of  James  Nelson  Barker,  who  was  a 
captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  during  the  war  of  1812,  with 
Cireut  Hritiiin,  and  saw  some  service,  and  after  tlic  w.ti  r*.  rciNcd  the 
«P|K)iatmcut  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States, 
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with  the  rank  of  Major.  On  the  resignation  in  his  &vor,  by  his 
&^er,  General  John  Barker,  as  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  appointed  to  that  situation  by  Governor  Simon 
Snyder,  on  the  2d  April,  1817,  and  elected  Mayor  of  that  city  in 
1819. 

The  (iciKTal  \\  as  a  man  of  considerable  mother- vvit,  and  fond  of 
cracking  his  jokes  with  whomsoever  he  tame  in  contact.  On  the 
news  reaching  Philadelpliia,  of  tlie  capture  of  tlu^  British  frigate  JLa 
Guerriere,  by  the  Constitution,  he  called  at  the  Bubicam  House,  in 
South  Sixth  Street,  to  sink  the  Gueniere,  as  he  termed  it,  and  thus 
addressed  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Bubicam :  ^  Mrs.  Rubicam,  let  me  have 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  to  sink  the  Gueniere  in which  was 
given  to  him ;  and,  after  a  while  he  returned  a  second,  and  then  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  demand ;  and,  after  taking  the  third 
glass,  he  was  accosted  by  the  landlady,  she  knowing  his  habits, 
thus :  "  Take  care.  General !  take  care.  General  I  that  in  sinking  the 
Guerriere  you  do  not  destroy  the  Constitution  V* 

General  Barker  was  by  triule  a  tailor,  but  a  great  politician,  and 
a  speaker,  and  often  chairman  of  town  meetings  on  exciting 
occasions.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  a  <;r(  at  favorite  with  the  Republican  party  in  his  day.  He 
died  in  rinla(lel])hia,  April  3d,  1818,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He 
had  been  IIii::h  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Pliiladelphia, 
Alderman  of  the  city,  and  was  a  popular  and  humorous  orator. 


JAMES  NELSON  BARKEK. 

J  ames  Nelson  Barker  was  the  son  of  John  Barker,  Es([Uirp,  at 
one  time  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  another.  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  Jamos  Nelson  Barker  held 
a  commission  in  the  army  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  severely 
woimded  in  a  duel  before  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was  bom  Jmie 
17th,  1784,  and  educated  in  Philadelphia;  and  was,  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  said  city,  by  appointment  from  one  of  the 
Governors  of  reiuisylvania.    Major  Biirker  served  his  coimtry  gal- 
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iantlj^on  the  Canada  frontier,  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  and,  some  years 
subsequently,  was  elected  by  the  democracy  Mayor  of  the  city.  He 
was  an  oi%inal  and  ardent  supporter  of  "  Old  Hickory,"  for  the 

Presidi  nc) .  and  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  from  1829 
to  wlu'ii  he  was  transferred  to  Washington  City,  by  Pr(»sidcnt 
Vnn  Buren,  as  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  was,  with  a 
short  intermission,  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department  ever 
rince.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  taste,  an  earnest  and 
eneigetic  writer;  and,  during  the  Bank  war  and  panic,  from  1832 
to  1836,  was  a  constant  and  valued  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
democratic  journals,  claiming  attention  not  less  from  his  ability  than 
the  force  and  ori^nality  of  his'  thoughts,  lie  was  also  the  author 
of  the  successfiil  drama  oi  "  Manuiou,"  the  tragedy  of"  Superstition,** 
the  comedy  of  "  Smiles  and  Tears,"  and  other  smaller  profiuctious 
of  merited  popularity.  He  was,  for  s(  veral  years,  a  contributor  to 
American  annuals,  and  wrote  the  beautiM  poem  called  '^The 
Sisten.** 

He  was  married,  in  early  life,  to  an  amiable  and  handsome  woman, 
Miss  Rogers,  who  died  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  as  a  permanent 

residence.  He  die<l  in  Washington  City,  on  the  9th  March,  1858, 
in  the  ^it  venty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

^fajor  Barker  wtis  truly  a  man  of  genius ;  and,  like  all  such  men, 
too  liberal  to  consider  pecuniary  interest,  in  any  point  of  view. 
There  was  nothing  selfish  about  him;  as  a  friend,  a  soldier,  or 
poUtician,  he  was  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  seemed  not  to  know 
haw  to  be  sordid ;  nay,  even  prudent,  for  his  personal  interest  and 
welfere. 

December  2d,  1812.  "  The  British  cannonaded  Black  llock,  which 
was  retunied  with  jrrrat  spirit  by  the  Americans  from  the  battery 
cummanded  by  Lieut.  Stevens,  consisting  of  a  twentj'-four  pounder ; 
9tsd  also  from  the  battery  at  CoL  Swift's  encampment,  consisting  of 
«a  d^teen  pounder  and  a  twenty-four  pounder;  and  from  the 
Wteiy  at  Black  Bock  ferry,  called  Fort  Gibson,  consisting  of  a 
twenty-four  pounder,  commanded  by  Captain  Nathan  Towson, 
and  an  eighteen  pounder  commanded  by  Captain  J.  N.  Barker ;  a 
shot  from  tlie  latter  eiitercfl  an  embrasure,  and  dismounted  a  heayy 
guii.  the  carriage  of  which  was  disabled.  This  affair  commencod 
in  the  British  having  wantonly  fired  upon  an  open  boat  passing  up 
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the  Ainericuu  shore,  and  resulted  in  their  three  batteries  being 
effectually  silenced. 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  appointed  captain, 
of  artUlcry,  and  in  1812  commanded  Fort  Miffiin.  During  the 
early  part  of  that  year,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  on  Philadel- 
phia by  tho  Britisli,  tlirce  companies  of  vohintoors,  amounting  to 
about  one  Imiuhril  and  sixty  men,  under  (  apiains  Fisler  and 
MitehcU,  and  Lieut.  Thomas  (7 ray,  marched  to  i^arrison  that  fort, 
to  every  one  of  whom  he  endeared  himself  by  liis  mild  and  gentle- 
manly conduct,  though  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  strictest 
military  discipline ;  and  such  was  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  soldiery,  that  he*  raised  two  companies  of  artil- 
lery, and  marched  with  them  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  such  was  the  foothold  the 
horrible  practice  of  duelling  had  obtained  in  the  anny,  sanctioned 
even  by  a  duel  1>et\veen  tlie  two  commanding  generals  (A.  Sun  ih 
and  P.  13.  Porter),  that  he  was  also  obliged  to  engage  in  one, 
and  was  wounded  by  a  ball  having  passed  through  both  of  his 
thighs,  which,  for  several  years,  incapacitated  hi^n  from  active 
service ;  he  was,  therefore,  appointed,  in  1814,  Assistant  Adjutant^ 
General  of  the  Fourth  Military  District.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
he  received  the  appointment  on  the  peace  establishment  of  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  of  the  I'liiterl  States,  witli  the  rank  uf  Major, 
four  only  of  whom  were  retaint^d  in  the  service.  On  the  resigna- 
tion in  his  favor,  by  his  father.  General  John  Barker,  as  an  alderman 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  appointed  to  that  situation. 

"Major  Barker  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  held  of  Mais:  as  a 
votary  of  the  Muses  he  has  contributed  laigcly  to  the  amusement 
of  the  sons  of  harmony  and  glee,  by  a  number  of  patriotic  and  other 
songs ;  and  by  the  amateurs  of  the  drama,  his  *  Indian  Princess,' 
first  acted  in  Philadelphia,  April  6th,  1808,  was  received  with  the 
most  flatteriug  approbation." 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  BARRY. 

Caitaix  Baruv,  of  tho  United  States  Navy,  altliough  bom  in 
Ireland,  in  the  eoimty  or  Wexford,  in  tlic  year  1745,  was  a  true 
Philadelphian  in  feeling  and  character.  A  passion  for  ii  maritime 
life,  which  he  displayed  at  an  early  age,  induced  liis  tkthcr,  who 
was  an  ii^culturist,  to  place  him  on  board  of  a  merchantman. 
The  intervals  of  his  voyages  were  assiduously  occupied  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  having  entered  into  the  emplo}inent  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  of  this  country,  continued  to  pursue 
his  fn  urite  profession  \vith'  earnestness  and  si^al  snece<;s.  The 
(  im  cneement  of  the  war  of  Independence  found  liini  a  prosperous 
mau,  actively  employed  and  rapidly  acquiring  wealth.  To  that 
contest  he  could  not  long  remain  indifferent.  His  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  combined  with  those  admirable  qualities  which  were  the 
foundation  of  his  growing  reputatbn,  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  the 
highest  prospects,  to  embark  in  the  noble,  but  impoverishing, 
8tmg<ifle  for  freedom  by  his  adopted  country.  He  accordingly 
abaiidoued,  to  use  his  own  lan^niagc,  "  the  finest  ship  and  tlie  first 
employ  in  America,"  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Itis  beloved 
countr)-. 

In  1776,  he  was  employed  by  Congress  to  fit  for  sea  the  first  fleet 
which  sailed  from  Philadelphia;  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Safety  of  that  city,  he  superintended  the  building  of  a  state  ship, 
hi  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year,  he  was  requested  to  take 
command  of  the  brig  Lexington,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  clear  the 
coast  of  the  enemy's  small  cruisers,  with  which  it  was  infested;  and 
he  su( ccssiuUs  ]>erformed  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  Prior  to  tlie 
Lkxlamtion  of  Independence,  he  wa.s  transferred  to  the  conuuand 
of  the  fri*>ato  Etfiugham,  and  iu  the  succeeding  winter  he  displayed 
ftesh  proofs  of  his  enterprising  and  patriotic  spirit.  The  frigate 
being  useless,  in  consequence  ckT  the  suspension  of  the  navigation, 
he  sou^t  other  means  of  aiding  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  Hav-* 
ing  obtained  the  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  some 
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heavy  cannon,  he  assisted  in  the  operations  at  Trenton,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  army  (Uirin*»  the  ^Yinte^  campaign,  performing 
important  services,  and  winning  admiration  and  respect. 

In  September,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Italeigh,  of  thirty-two  guns,  which  then  lay  at  Boston,  and 
on  the  25th  went  to  sea.  In  1781,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  of  the  frigate  Alliance,  of  thirty-«ix  guns.  In  the  succeeding 
fall,  Captain  Barry  was  ordered  to  refit  the  Alliance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Count  Noailles  to 
France,  on  public  business.  In  March,  1782,  the  Alliance  left  the 
Havana,  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  the  American  sloop-of-war 
Luzerne,  Captain  Greene,  having  on  board  a  large  amount  of  specie, 
the  safety  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 
The  appearance  of  a  British  squadron  proved  a  severe  trial  of  the 
naval  skill  and  dauntless  courage  of  Captain  Barry.  The  specie 
was  removed  to  the  .Vlliauce,  and  the  valuable  treasure  saN  cd  from 
the  ^rasp  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  a  battle  with  an  Eufijlish  sloop, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  Luzerne,  a  sail,  which  had  appeared 
in  sight  prior  to  the  engagement,  was  now  discovered  to  be  a 
French  frigate.  The  united  forces  now  gave  chase  to  the  British, 
which  was  continued  until  they  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  darkness 
of  night.  The  specie  that  was  saved  contributed  to  found  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  chartered  by  Congress. 

The  acti\  e  and  usefid  life  of  this  distinguished  hero  was  closed 
by  an  a-sthmatic  affection,  with  which  he  had  been  for  many  years 
afflicted.    He  died  at  Philadelplua,  on  the  13th  September,  1803. 

His  private  life  was  as  estimable  as  his  public  career  was 
brilliant. 


BENJAMIN  SMITH  BARTON. 

Ben JABiiN  SxiTH  Barton,  Professor  in  the  University'  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  bom  February  10th,  1766.    His  mother  was  the  sister 

of  llittenhouse,  whose  life  was  written  by  his  brother,  William 
Barton.    After  spending  several  years  in  study  in  Philadelpliia, 
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he  wont  to  E(linbiir<,'li  and  London,  in  1786,  to  pnrsnc  his  medical 
studies.  His  meclical  degree  he  obtained  in  (  iottingen.  In  1789, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  physic. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History 
and  Botany  in  the  College.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Griffiths  as  Pio- 
ftflsor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  Bush  as  Professor  of  Medicine. 
He  died  December  19th,  1815,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

Dr.  Barton  was  distinguislicd  b\'  his  tidents  and  professional 
attaiuments.  He  contributed  niudi  to  tlie  progress  of  natural 
science,  and  his  various  works  evince  a  closeness  of  obsen  ation,  an 
extent  of  learning,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  honorable  to 
his  diameter.  He  was  the  first  American  who  gave  to  his  country 
an  dementaiy  work  on  botany.  His  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing: On  the  Fascinating  Quality  ascribed  to  the  Kattlesnake, 
1796:  New  Views  of  the  Origin  of  tlie  Tribes  of  America,  1797 ; 
Collection'?  toward >  a  Mattaia  Medica  of  the  United  States.  1798; 
Remarks  on  tiic  Speech  attributf^d  by  Jefferson  to  Logan,  1798; 
Medical  Physical  Journal,  begun  1804,  continued  several  years; 
Eulo^^-  on  Dr.  Priestley ;  Elements  of  Botany,  \y\th  ri<^hty  plates, 
1801— also  in  two  volumes,  forty  plates,  1812;  Flora  Virginica, 
1812;  an  edition  of  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  1808;  Account  of 
the  Syren  Lacertina ;  Observations  on  the  Opossum,  1813;  Collec- 
tions on  Extinct  Animals,  &c.,  1814;  Fragments  of  the  Natnral 
Histon  of  ]^'nn.>\lv.iiiia ;  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of  a  liattlesnakc ; 
Oil  the  Honey  Bee ;  On  the  Native  Country  of  the  Potato ;  and 
other  papers  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions. 


JOHN  BAIlillAM. 

^  i[\  Bartram  was  a  m()>t  accurate  observer  of  nature,  and  on(.i 
of  tlie  tirst  botanists  tkib  country  ever  produced;  a  self-taught 
genia<«,  whom.  Linnirus  called  "  the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
vorid."  He  seated  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  below 
Giay's  Ferry,  where  he  built  a  comfortable  stone  house,  and  formed 
his  botanic  garden,  in  which  there  still  remain  some  of  the  most 
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rare  and  curious  specimens  of  our  plants  and  trees,  luliected  by  him 
in  1  loridii,  Canada,  &c.  Tlie  garden  was  for  many  years  kvpt  tip 
with  much  skill  by  Colonel  Carr,  who  married  his  gruaddaughter, 
and  is  now  owed  by  Andrew  M.  Eastwick,  Esq.,  who  has  converted 
it  into  a  beautiful  suburban  lesidence.  Mr.  Bartram  enjoyed,  for 
many  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  a  salary  as  botanist  to  the 
royal  family  of  England. 

In  1729,  James  Logan,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  England,  tluis 
writes  respecting  him,  sayin:^ :  Please  to  procure  me  Parkinson's 
Herbal.  I  shall  make  it  a  present  to  a  worthy  person,  worthy  of  a 
heavier  puise  than  fortune  has  yet  allowed  him.  John  Bartram 
has  a  genius  perfectly  well  turned  for  botany.  No  man  in  these 
parts  is  so  capable  of  serving  you,  but  none  can  worse  bear  the  loss 
of  his  time  without  a  due  consideration." 

Hector  St.  John,  of  Carlisle,  has  left  a  picturesque  description  of 
things  seen  and  observed  of  Jolui  l^artram  and  liis  garden,  ice.,  as 
they  a])peared  on  a  visit  made  to  liim  before  tho  lle\  ()lntion.  Here 
Mr.  Bartram,  with  his  visitor,  his  family,  and  slaves,  all  sat  down  to 
one  large  table,  well  stored  with  wholesome  fiu».  The  blacks  were 
placed  at  the  foot,  the  guest  near  the  host ;  there  was  kindness 
from  the  master  to  them,  and  in  return  they  gave  him  affection  and 
fidelity.  The  whole  group  and  manner  reminds  one  of  the  patri* 
archal  manner  of  the  Old  Testament.  Some  whom  he  freed  still 
chose  to  r(^niain  with  him  until  tht^ir  death.  Bartram  described 
his  low  grounds  as  at  first  a  putrid,  swampy  soil,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded to  reclaim  by  draining  and  ditching.  Although  he  was  a 
Friend,  he  had  a  picture  of  family  arms,  which  he  preserved  as  a 
memorial  of  his  fore&thers,  having  been  French.  In  his  visit,  he 
particularly  speaks  of  noticing  the  abundance  of  red  clover  sowed  in 
his  upland  fields— an  improvement  in  agriculture,  since  thought  to 
have  not  been  so  early  cultivated  among  us.  He  spoke  of  his  first 
passion  for  the  study  of  botany,  as  excited  by  his  contemplating  a 
simple  dais} ,  as  ho  r(  sted  from  his  ploughing,  under  a  tree ;  then 
it  was  he  first  thought  it  much  his  shame  to  have  been  so  long  the 
means  of  destroying  many  flowers  and  plants,  without  ever  before 
stopping  to  consider  their  nature  and  uses.  This  thought,  thus  ori- 
ginated, often  revived,  until  at  last  it  inspired  real  efforts  to  study 
their  character,  &c.,  both  from  observation  and  reading. 
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John  Bartnun  was  bom  in  the  year  1701,  in  Chester  County,  in 

Pennsylvania,  being  of  the  seeond  line  of  descent  from  his  {grand- 
father, .loliii  Hart  nun.  ^vho,  w  itli  his  family,  came  from  D('rl)^  sliire, 
England,  with  the  adiiLieuts  of  the  justly  famed  William  Peuu, 
proprietor,  when  he  established  the  colony,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  Anno  Domini  16d2w 

Thu&,  being  bom  in  a  newly  settled  country,  at  so  vast  a  distance 
from  the  Old  World,  the  seat  of  arts  and  sciences,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  could  have  acquired  great  advantage  from  the  aid 
of  literature;  having  acquir*  il.  houcxer,  the  best  instruction  that 
country  schools  coidd  afford  at  that  early  time,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity, by  associating  with  the  most  learned  imd  respectable  cha- 
racters, with  difficidty  he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  the  leanied 
Jaoguages,  which  he  studied  with  extraordinary  application  and 
soooess.  He  had  a  very  early  inclinatioii  and  relish  for  the  study 
of  the  materia  medica  and  surger}  ,  and  acquired  so  much  know- 
ledge in  these  sciences  as  to  administer  great  relief  to  the  indigent 
ami  distressed.  And  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  afforded  him  most 
ot'  Ill's  medicines,  it  seems  extremely  ])rol)able  tliis  mi*(ht  liave  ex- 
cited a  desire,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  the  study  of 
botany.  Although  bred  a  husbandman  and  cultivator,  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  providing  subsistence  for  supporting  a  large  fiunily, 
yet  he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  philosopher,  being  attentive  to  the 
economy  of  nature  and  observant  of  her  most  minute  operations. 
A\Tien  ploughing  and  sowing  liis  fields,  or  mowing  the  meadows, 
his  inquisitive  mind  was  exerciscnl  in  coutcnipiatuig  tiie  vegetable 
system  and  animated  nature. 

He  was  probably  the  first  Anglo-American  who  designed,  or  at 
least  carried  into  opemtion  a  botanic  gaiden,  for  the  reception  of 
American  plants,  as  well  as  exotics.  He  purchased  a  convenient 
place  on  the  bcmks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  where, 
after  building  a  house  of  hewn  stone  with  his  own  hands,  he 
laid  out  a  large  garden,  containing  six  or  seven  acres  of  grouiid, 
that  comprehended  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  and  soon 
replenished  it  with  many  curious  and  beautiful  vegetables,  the 
fruits  of  liis  distant  excursions;  but  though  highly  gratified  and 
delighted  with  beholding  the  success  of  his  labors,  yet  his  benevo- 
lent mind  contemplated  a  still  greater  pleasure,  which  was  to  com- 
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municate  hb  discoveries  and  collections  to  Euro[)€  and  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  that  the  whole  world  might  participate  in  his  cnjo}inent8. 

He  was  fortuntito  in  the  society  and  friendship  of  many  litcniry 
and  eminent  iliaracters  of  AnuTica,  namely,  Dr.  Franklin,  ])r. 
Colden,  J.  Ix)c:an,  Esq.,  and  several  others,  who,  observing  liis 
genius  and  industry,  liberally  assisted  him  in  establishing  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  great  men  of  srienre  in  England,  particularly 
P.  CoUinson,  whose  intimate  friendship  and  correspondence  con- 
tinued unabated  nearly  fifty  years,  and  terminated  only  with  life, 
through  whose  patronage  and  philosophy  his  collections  relating  to 
natural  history,  and  physiological  and  philosophical  investigations, 
were  commiinicatod  to  men  of  science  in  Europe,  and  anuuaily  laid 
before  their  societies,  of  wliitli  ho  was  in  fellowship. 

He  employed  luucli  of  his  time  in  travelling  through  the  pro- 
vinces then  subject  to  England,  during  the  autumn,  when  his  agri- 
cultural avocations  least  required  his  presence  at  home.  The 
objects  of  his  journeys  were  collecting  curious  and  nondescript 
vegetables  and  fossils,  and  the  investigation  of  the  economy  of 
nature.  His  ardor  in  these  pursuits  was  so  vigorous  and  lively  that 
few  obstacles  o])])ose(l  or  confined  his  progress;  for  even  the  sunnnits 
of  our  liiglu'st  iiioiiiitains  were  witnesses  of  his  indefatigahU^  labors. 

The  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Cayug-a  contributed,  through 
his  hands,  to  embellish  the  gardens  and  enrich  the  forests  of  Europe 
with  elegant  flowering  shrubs,  plants,  and  useM  ornamental  trees. 
The  banks  and  sources  of  the  rivers  Delawaie,  Susquehanna,  Alle- 
ghany, and  Schuylkill,  received  his  visits  at  a  very  early  date,  when 
it  was  difficult  and  truh  perilous  travelling  in  the  territories  of  the 
aborigines.  He  also  travelled  many  thousand  miles  in  Virginia, 
CaroHna,  and  East  and  AVest  Florida,  in  searcli  of  niatc  riids  for  natu- 
ral histor}%  and  to  enrich  thv  funds  of  human  knowh^dge.  At  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy  years,  he  performed  an  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous task, — a  tour  into  East  Florida.  Arriving  at  St.  Augustine, 
he  embarked  on  board  of  a  boat  at  Ficolota,  on  the  river  St  Juan, 
navigated  with  three  oars  and  a  sail,  with  a  hunter  to  provide  fi^esh 
meats.  From  Ficolota  he  proceeded  up  the  east  bank  of  its  source — 
originating  from  immense  inundated  marsh  meadows,  the  great 
nurser)'  of  swarms  of  fisli  and  rcptik's,  the  winter  asylum  of  the 
northern  fowl,  ducks,  and  the  anser  tribes,  in  their  annual  festive 
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Tints  to  their  southern  friends,  but  held  in  awe  by  the  thunder  of 

the  devouring  alligator ;  and  returning  do^vn  the  west  bank  to  tlie 
capes,  noting  the  width,  depth,  and  course  of  its  winding  flood,  and 
the  vast  dilatations  of  the  river  with  its  tributar}"  streams,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  country,  and 
natural  productions. 

His  stature  was  ratiier  above  the  middle  size,  erect  and  slender ; 
visage  long;  countenance  cheerful  and  gay,  regulated  with  a  due 
^egiee  of  solemnity.  His  manners  were  modest  and  gentle,  yet  his 
disposition  active  and  of  the  greatest  good  natnre.  A  loxcr  and 
pmrtiser  of  justice  and  equity.  Such  a  lover  of  phihnithro[)y,  cliarity, 
aud  social  order,  that  he  was  never  known  to  enter  into  Utigious 
contest  with  liis  neighbors.  He  was  thought  a  rare  example  of 
tempeiance,  particularly  in  the  use  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors, 
as  wdl  as  other  gratifications ;  not  from  a  passion  of  parsimony,  but 
in  respect  to  morality;  nevertheless,  he  always  maintained  a  gener* 
OQs  and  plentiful  table.  Annually,  on  New  Year's  day,  he  made 
liberal  entfTtaiiuuent,  at  Ids  own  house,  consecrated  to  friendship 
and  })liil<)s(>j>hy. 

He  was  industrious  and  active, — indulging  repose  only  when 
nature  required  it,  observing  that  lie  could  never  find  more  time 
than  he  could  with  pleasure  employ,  either  intellectually  or  in  some 
aseful  manual  exercise ;  and  was  astonished  when  people  complained 
that  they  were  tired  c$  time,  not  knowing  how  to  employ  it,  or  what 
they  should  do. 

In  observing  the  character  of  illustrious  men,  it  is  generally  an 
object  of  inquiry  of  what  rcliji^ion  they  were.  Ho  w.is  huiu  and 
educated  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  devoutly  worshipped 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Soul  of  all  existence,  all  good- 
nets  and  perfection.  His  religious  creed  may  be  seen  by  any  one, 
(colptured  by  himself,  in  large  characters,  on  a  stone  in  the  wall 
over  the  front  window  of  his  apartment  where  he  usually  slept, 
and  which  was  dedicated  to  study  and  philosopliical  retirement. 

This  pious  distich  runs  thus : — 

'Tis  God  alone,  the  Almighty  Loid, 
The  Holy  One  bj  me  adorcfK 

Joox  Ba£t«am — 1770. 

He  was  an  eaxLj  and  fiim  advocate  for  maintaining  the  natural 
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and  equal  rights  of  man,  particularly  for  the  abolition  of  nogro 

slavery,  and  confirmed  his  zeal  in  these  great  \irtues  by  giving 
frccilonr  to  a  vt^ry  (excellent  young  man  of  the  African  ra(  (\  ut  the 
at^c  of  l)otw((ni  twenty  and  tliirty,  whom  he  had  roarod  in  his  house 
from  a  young  chikl ;  and  this  man  manifested  in  return  the  highest 
gratitude  and  affection,  for  he  continued  constantly  in  the  family  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  receiving  full  wages  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
perform  a  day's  work. 


WILLIAM  BARTRAM. 

William  Bartram ,  a  botanist,  son  of  John  Bartram,  an  eminent 
botanist,  wa^  horn  at  tlio  Botanic  Grardcn,  Kingsessing,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1139.  After  living  with  a  merchant^  in  Philadelphia,  six 
years,  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits ; 
but,  attached  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  accompanied  his  fitther  to 
East  Florida.  After  residing,  for  a  time,  on  the  river  St.  Johns,  in 
Florida,  lie  returned  to  his  father's  residence,  in  1771.  In  April, 
1773,  at  the  re(iuost  uf  Dr.  Fotlu  rE^ill,  he  proceeded  to  Charleston, 
in  order  to  examine  the  natural  ])roductions  of  Carolina,  Geor<^ia, 
and  the  iloridas,  and  was  thus  emplo)ed  nearly  live  years.  His 
collections  and  drawings  were  fonvnrdcd  to  Dr.  Fothergdl.  His 
account  of  his  travels  was  pubhshed  in  1791.  It  is  a  delightful 
specimen  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  lover  of  nature,  and 
particularly  the  botanist,  surveys  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  pro- 
ductions which  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Of  himself 
Mr.  Bartram  said:  "Continually  impelled  by  a  restless  spirit  of 
curiosity,  in  pursuit  of  new  productions  of  nature,  my  chief  happiness 
consisted  in  tracing  and  admiring  the  infinite  power,  majesty,  and 
perfection  of  the  great  Almighty  Creator,  and  in  the  contemplation 
that^  through  divine  aid  and  permission,  I  might  be  instrumental 
in  discovering  and  introducing  into  my  native  country  some  original 
productions  of  nature,  which  might  be  useful  to  society.*' 

Beposing  in  a  grove  of  oranges,  palms,  live  oaks,  and  magnolias, 
m  the  midst  of  beautiful  flowers  and  singing  birds,  he  cried  out : 
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Ye  TigOaat  and  most  fidthful  servants  of  the  Most  High ;  ye  who 
wonhip  the  Cieatox  morning,  noon,  and  eve,  in  simx^Ucity  of  heart ! 
t  baste  to  join  the  universal  anthem.   My  heart  and  voice  miite 

with  yours  in  sincere  homage  to  the  great  Creator,  tlie  iiiii\  ersal 
Sovcrei|rn.*' 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uuiversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  but,  from  ill  health,  declined  the  appointment. 
Besides  his  discoveries  in  botany,  he  prepared  the  most  complete 
table  of  American  ornithology  before  the  appearance  of  the  book  of 
Wilson,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  commencement  of  that  work. 
Such  was  his  continued  love  to  botany,  that  lie  ^vrote  a  description 
ot  u  plant  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly 
by  the  nipture  of  a  bloodvessel  in  the  lungs,  July  22d,  18*23,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  published  "Travels  throu«?h  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  Che- 
lokee  Country,  with  Observations  on  the  Manners  of  the  Indians," 
frith  plates,  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1781 ;  the  same,  London,  1792;  and 
translated  into  French  by  Benoist,  entitled  "  Voyage,"  &c.,  2  vols., 
Pari>.  1801;  ''An  Account  of  J.  liaitiam;"  "Anecdotes  of  a 
Crow;"  "  Description  of  Certhia;"  "  On  the  Site  of  liristol,"  &c. 


PAITL  BECK,  JR. 

Paul  IJeck,  Jr.,  an  eminent  merchant  and  philanthropic  citi- 
zen, was  lioni  at  Philadelphia,  being  desciMidcd  from  a  family  of 
respectability  and  wealtli,  settled  at  the  ancient  and  turesque 
city  of  Nuremburg,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  rraucouia,  and  a  fcee 
city  of  the  old  German  empire. 

His  &ther,  Faulns  Julknns  MichUelis  Beck,  was  married  at 
Pluladelphia,  April  5th,  1757,  having  come  to  Pennsylvania  in 
Auo^st,  1752.  He  had  emigrated  from  Germany  after  an  appren- 
ticeship  at  Nurembuu'x  to  a  cloth  merchant,  with  whom  he  was 
plarrd  when  very  younjir  at  tln^  (h^ath  of  his  parents,  who  not  long 
prt  viously,  had  been  suddenly  reduced  froTn  a  state  oi"  affluence. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  the  tlurd  child,  and  only  son 
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of  his  paients  who  suirived  extreme  infiuic^y,  about  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  mer- 
cantile business,  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  William 
Sheaff,  a  prominent  and  successful  wine  merchant,  respected  for  his 
integrity,  but  rigid  in  his  discipline.  From  his  lessons,  and  under 
his  carp,  Mr.  Ikn  k  rapidly  acquired  great  skill  in  accounts,  an 
exct'lk  nt  penmanship,  which  he  never  lost,  and  especially  those 
prompt  and  accurate  habits  of  commercial  dealing  which  were  des- 
tined to  lead  him  rapidly  to  fortune,  as  they  secured  for  him  through 
life  the  highest  position  as  an  honorable  merchant. 

Before  ike  term  of  his  apprenticeship  expired,  the  war  with  Eng- 
land broke  out,  and  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
which  was  communicated  to  all  the  colonies,  recommending  that 
all  able-bodied  and  effective  men,  between  sixteen  and  hfty  years 
of  aire,  shoidd  form  themselves  int<i  rf>iridar  companies  of  militia. 
As  soon  as  he  attained  the  form(  r  aL(p,  Mr.  Beck  w^as  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  companies  of  the  first  battalion  of  infantry,  organized  in 
Philadelphia,  and  commanded  by  Captain  John  linton.  Although 
Mr.  Beck  did  not  aspire  to  military  distinction,  yet  it  wiU  be  seen 
that,  throughout  the  war,  he  was  on  the  side  of  patriotism  and  duty. 
A  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  Pottsgrove,  Reading, 
Laucaster,  and  other  places.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
formed  friendships,  which  continned  through  his  snbseqnent  lil'e, 
with  many  estimable  citizens  of  riiiladelphia,  who  embarked  with 
zeal  similar  to  his  own  in  the  iievolutiouary  cause.  He  ]>r(  ser\  ed 
and  ns(vl.  nntil  liis  death,  a  gold  snuff-box  presented  to  him  by 
Major  William  Jackson,  for  some  time  the  confidential  secretary  of 
Greneral  Washington.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  associate  of  the 
Clymers,  General  Mifflin,  Major  David  Lenox,  and  others  equally 
well  known ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot,  from  these  assodations,  to  be 
amon^'  the  citizens,  thon^'h  himself  oiil\  iiincteon  years  of  ii^c  at 
the  time,  who  a,ssemble(l  to  protect  the  mansion  of  Mr.  'NMLson, 
aftenvards  one  of  the  framers  and  signers  of  the  ( 'onstitutiou  of  the 
United  States,  when  it  ^vas  attacked  by  a  mob.*  lie  treasured  up 
and  was  fond  of  relating  many  incidents  connected  with  the  Revo- 
lutionary era,  and  that  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  when  the 

^  All  iiiterobtinpr  account  of  this  evpnt  appears  in  volume  sixth  of  ''Lives  of  the  Signen 
of  the  Dcclamtioa  of  ladepcudence/'  edition  1824. 
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uewi)  established  Federal  Go\t'niiii(Mit  was  seated  in  this  cit^^ 
\\Tien,  in  later  years,  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  occurred, 
he  had  lost  none  of  his  patriotic  zeal;  for  though  his  age  and  peace- 
M  puisuits  no  longer  justified  its  exercise  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
came  forward  at  onoe  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Grovexnment,  and 
sdMciibed  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  loans  it  was  pro- 
coiing  in  order  to  carry  on  the  wax. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  shortly  after  lie  came  of  age, 
he  entered  u}x>n  the  mercantile  life,  which  lie  continued  aftcnvards 
uninterruptedly  to  ])iirsue.  From  documents,  it  appears  he  united 
himself  in  a  ^Kirtncrshi})  with  ^fr.  James  Caldwell,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1787.  From  that  period 
down  to  the  year  1844,  when  he  died,  his  account  hooks  afford  an 
ample  opportunity  of  tancing  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  success, 
and  exhibit  a  remarkable  picture  of  steady  increase  in  prosperity 
and  wealth.  Possessing,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  which  he 
was  thus  (nififaged,  a  property  estimated  by  him  at  no  more  than 
four  thousaiui  pounds  in  tlic  ( unency  of  the  St^te,  his  fortune  had 
gradually  increased  in  1797  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  and  upwards; 
and  at  his  death,  in  the  year.  1844,  it  exceeded  one  miUion  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars.  It  was  not  more  in  this  laige  augmentation  of 
Us  property  that  his  industry,  integrity,  and  ability  were  shown, 
than  in  the  regularly  progressive  accumulation — exhibiting  liis  con- 
tinued perseverance  and  skill  in  the  line  of  life  he  had  selected  in 
his  von th.  in  the  uniforiii  increase  of  his  standinjr  iimoiiii;  his 
f('llow-(  iti/.ens  as  a  liberal  merchant,  not  only  alive  to  the  honorable 
prosecution  of  his  own  business,  but  unitmji^  with  it  a  name  and 
patriotic  interest  in  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  Philadelphia. 

Though  averse  to  public  offu:e,  he  accepted  and  held,  for  a  long 
time,  the  post  of  Warden  of  the  Fort  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
tendered  to  him,  without  solicitation,  by  the  Governor  of  the  State ; 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  he  was,  at  all  times,  most  attentive 
and  industrious,  carefully  exaniinin«^  and  promoting  every  means 
whirli  contributed  to  preserve  or  extend  the  facilities  of  the  port  as 
a  resort  of  commerce.*    It  may  not,  however,  be  inappropriate  to 

•  The  Board  of  iiealth,  July  2Cth,  1821, a<1optf d.  at  tln  ir  meeting,  (he  following  resolution: 
"BetolTed,  That  the  thauks  of  thid  Board  he  pre»cuiud  to  Paul  Beck,  Esq.,  fur  the  good 
ciUDple  he  has  set  in  covering  his  wkftrf  with  a  sabstantial  pavement,  a  measore  no  lets 
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mention  a  circumstance,  in  this  connection,  whicli  displayed  his 
conscientious  avoidnncc  of  everything  that  might  seem  to  connect 
his  public  duty  with  his  phvate  interest.  Being  desirous  to  extend 
some  wharves,  belonging  to  himself,  &rther  towards  the  chamiel  of 
the  river,  and  the  assent  of  the  Board  of  Wardens  being  required, 
he  .'it  once  tendered  his  resis^ation  of  his  own  commission,  to  take 
efFoft  hefove  Iiis  a])pli(atioii  shoultl  \)v  considered.  Though  hiij 
prolt'ercd  resignation  was  not  sent  to  the  Governor  by  the  Master 
Warden,  yet  he  did  not  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Wardens 
till  the  subject  he  had  referred  to  was  finally  disposed  o£ 

Another  subject  which  elicited  his  active  exertion,  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  front  of  the  city  feeing  the  river  Delaware.  It 
is  wrll  known  that  tlie  original  phin  of  William  Venn  provided  for 
a  broad  and  noble  quay,  occupying  the  entire  s[)ace  from  the  western 
side  of  Front  .Street,  and  extending  from  one  extremity  of  the  city 
to  the  other.  This  design  was  at  first  partiidly,  and  aftenvards 
entirely  disregarded ;  so  that,  in  the  space  which  the  wise  founder 
intended  especially  to  leave  open,  the  most  irr^ular  and  closely 
built  portion  of  the  dty  had  come  to  exist.  In  the  pestilences  which 
occasionally  occurred,  it  was  the  prolific  seat  of  disease,  and  to  the 
geiK  ral  trade  of  the  port  it  presented  a  most  serions  obstacle. 

Not  daunted  by  the  prejudices  and  a(  ( nmulated  interests  of  more 
than  a  century's  occupation,  Mr.  Beck  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  restore  the  original  design  of  William  Penn.  He  obtained  plans 
for  the  alteration,  and  estimates  of  its  cost  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished* a  clear  exposition  of  its  utility  and  feasibiUt} ;  and  he  pro* 
ceeded  in  enlistinL::  the  favorable  co-opi  ration  of  many  prt)niiiient 
citizens.  As  illustrative  of  this  fact,  we  insert  the  following  extracts, 
made  from  the  documents  annexed  to  a  report  of  the  joint  committee 
of  Councils,  relative  to  the  malignant  or  pestilential  diseases  of  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  1820,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia: — 

catted  for  hy  an  enlightened  self-interest^  then  the  promotion  of  the  public  weliarey  and  wliidi, 
if  followed  generally,  promises  to  produce  the  most  salatary  consequences/* 

*  Ri  printed  in  the  COUettions  of  the  llistorienl  Society  of  Pennsvh'ania,  Vol.  I,  18o3,  p. 
382,  with  tho  following  m.te:  pntnphlct  which  is  hero  roprintcfl,  appeared  orir|[inal!Y 

in  the  year  l>-0,  iiml  wan  wriiU  n  liy  ".he  hite  Paul  Beck,  Jr.  The  WlttT  from  Mr.  Girurd, 
which  is  added  to  it,  in  published  tor  the  firnt  time.  Mr.  Girard  provided  in  bis  will  for 
improving  Water  Street,  and  the  riTor  firont,  in  a  waj  much  inferior,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  the  mode  hero  proposed." 
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The  annexed  communications  ftom  medical  societies,  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public  testimony  of  a  late 
committee  of  dtizens,  prove  the  existence  of  nuisances  unheaxd  of 

before  the  present  investigation,  which  obviously  require  the  active 
interposition  of  the  constituted  authorities.  A  plan  for  thviv  sup- 
pression, and  for  other  purposes,  has  hvvn  rcrently  published  by  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy  and  enterprise,  com- 
mended by  many,  and  urged  upon  the  notice  of  Councils  by  medical 
men  of  all  parties.  Deeply  sensible,  as  your  committee  are,  of  the 
beneficial  and  permanent  efiects  on  health,  to  result  firom  its  com- 
pletion, there  are  considerations  attending  it  which  restrain  them 
bom  a  full  examination  of  its  merits.  Nor  is  the  plan  so  well 
imd(  rstood  l)y  all  the  advocates  of  its  general  tendency,  as  to 
pKBsent  distinct  parts  for  deliberation ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  competent  alone  to  accomplish  it.  The  Legislature,  the 
judiciary,  the  patriotic  supporters  of  the  scheme,  and  the  individuals 
to  be  affected  by  its  adoption — ^the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Wardens 
of  the  Port — shoidd  be  consulted.  Moreover,  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  capable  of  amendment ;  it  will  receive  its  perfection  from  the 
hands  in  [which]  it  rests.  Time  will  ])e  necessary  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  unequivocal  patronage  of  its  Iriends,  whose  activity  and  zeal 
might  be  checked  by  any  interposition  of  Councils.  To  prevent  the 
spteading  of  malignant  fever  among  us,  the  Board  of  Health  should 
have  full  powers  to  remove  vesseb  and  persons,  and  to  prevent 
communication  with  infected  places ;  also,  to  have  infected  houses, 
lxil(liii<r,  and  clothing  thoroughly  cleansed.  And  lastly,  wc  ^vould 
rettiramend  a  strict  attention  to  the  moans  of  producing  cleanliness, 
and  ficee  ventilation ;  espedally  in  those  parts  of  the  city  near  the 
Delaware,  where  the  malignant  fever  has  always  made  its  first 
appearance.  This  cannot  be  done  whilst  Water  Street  continues 
in  its  present  confined  condition,  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  many 
years,  and  for  the  most  part  without  privies.  We  therefore  strongly 
rt I ..luiju lid  t)ie  prosecution  of  the  plan,  now  in  contemplation,  of 
reiiioviiig  the  whole  of  thv  buildings  from  the  east  side  of  Front 
Street,  inclusive,  to  the  river,  beginning  at  Vine  and  ending  at  South 
Stveet,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  William  Penn,  the  wise 
ttid  intelligent  founder  of  our  city. 
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^  By  order  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

''Thomas  Pabee» 

"President. 

''John  R.  Coates, 

December  14Lh,  1820;' 

''Dear  Sir:  Entertaining  a  conviction  tluit  tlic  disease  com- 
nioiiiy  called  yellow  fever  may  orijj^inate  in  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic;  lilth,  the  Academy  of  Medicine  have  instructed  us  to  say, 
in  reply  to  the  communication  which  they  have  had  the  honor  to 
receive  through  you,  from  a  Committee  of  the  City  Councils,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  most  effectual  plan  which  probably,  at  pre- 
sent, could  be  executed,  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  evil, 
would  consist  in  a  more  vigilant  exclusion  of  foul  vessels  from  hot 
climates,  and  in  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  particularly  as 
regards  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 

"  It  being  understood  that  the  Board  of  Health  will  soon  take 
up  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  an  application  for  some  further 
legislative  provisions,  the  Academy  hold  in  reserve  for  a  conference 
with  that  body,  to  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
invited,  the  details  of  these  suggestions. 

"Deeply  impressed,  however,  with  its  importance,  they  cannot 
forbear  to  express  to  tlie  Councils,  in  the  strongest  tenns,  their 
approbation,  as  an  anterior  measure,  of  the  well-known  proposal  of 
Mr.  Beck,  under  an  entire  persuasion  that  it  is  pre-eminently  cal- 
culated to  afford  security  against  the  revisitations  of  the  pestilen- 
tial forms  of  fever.  To  such  conclusion  they  are  led  by  the  &ct, 
that  whether  the  yellow  fever  be  of  local  origin  or  imported,  it  has 
uniformly  made  its  appearance  on  t lie  water  side  of  the  city,  where 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  sUite  of  things  only  exists  to  generate  or 
nourish  it,  and  by  proof  scarcely  less  indisputable,  that  the  disease 
has  never  prevailed  to  any  extent  west  of  Fourth  Street. 

"  Dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

"Saicubl  Jackson, 
"N.  Chapman, 
**Alex.  Wright. 

"John  R.  Coates,  Esq., 

"  Gluiinnaii. 
"PmLADA,Dec.23, 1S20;* 
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The  plan  for  altering  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  as  proposed 
bj  Mr.  Beck,  if  it  can  be  made  practicable,  appears  to  promise  a 
leasonable  expectation,  that  it  woidd  effect  an  exemption  from  this 
fstal  sconrpfe.  It  will  be  equally  operative  on  either  of  the  doc- 
trines tliiit  are  held  with  respect  to  disease.  Tf  it  be  of  domestic 
origin,  by  reniox  iu*^  and  suppressing  the  numerous  and  nnavoidable 
sources  of  vile  nuisances,  of  confined  and  foul  air,  which  must  exist 
in  that  portion  of  the  dty  as  it  now  is,  the  disease  must  be  effectu- 
aQy  prevented  from  occurring.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  very 
geneiaUy  considered  by  those  who  believe  the  disease  to  be  conta- 
gions, and  to  be  produced  by  imported  contagion,  that  it  can  only 
be  pro]);iguted  in  confined  places  and  m  «in  impure  atmosphere,  by 
{jrocurins:  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  estabiisliiug  cieauUness,  the 
disease  cannot  spread  after  it  is  imported. 

Whether  the  plan  of  Mr.  Beck  is  practicable  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  not  considered  necessary  for  us  to  examine.  It  is 
befine  the  public,  who  are  best  able  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
scheme,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  its  execution. 

"MTien  the  disease  has  once  made  its  appearance,  the  experience 
acquired  in  tius  city  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  and  in 
New  York  in  the  preceding  year,  furnishes  the  most  ample  and 
aatirfactory  proof,  that  the  immediate  removal  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  district  infected,  preventing  access  to  it  by  the  erection  of 
banieiB,  and  freeing  it  fiom  all  nuisances  that  might  occasion 
nwdoiis  exhalations,  are  quite  adequate  to  prevent  its  progress  and 
CTcn  to  effect  its  total  suppression. 

"  With  sentiments  of  respect, 

"Your  obetiunt  servant, 

''Samuel  Jackson, 

"Preaident  of  the  Boanl  of  Health. 

"John  R.  Coates,  Esq., 

*'  Chairman,  lev. 
'•PuiLADA,  Jan.  29,  1821." 

It  encountered  ujipusition,  however,  from  several  influential 
quarters,  but  especially  from  Stephen  Girard,  who  addressed  him  a 
letter,  which  was  published,  declaring  that  he  ^  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  execution  of  his  plan."  He  found  himself  at  last  reluctantly 
obliged  to  abandon  it.   The  provisions  of  Mr.  Giraid's  wiU,  made 
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at  a  later  date,  by  which  he  appropriated,  amon^  his  other  noble 
donations  to  riiiiacklpiiia,  no  less  than  hall  a  uullion  t)f  dollars  to 
improve  the  avenne  alonp;  the  Delaware,  and  to  widen  and  strai^liten 
AVater  Street,  are  a  proof  that,  to  a  cousiderable  extent,  he  brought 
himself  subsequently  to  concur  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Beck  ;  and 
although  he  was  not  in  &vor  of  the  particular  plan  proposed  by 
him,  yet  he  was  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  such  improvements, 
to  secure  the  health  and  promote  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  next  subject  connected  with  the  general  benefit  of  the  city, 
to  wliicli  Mr.  Beck  turned  his  attention,  was  fortunately  carried 
through  with  success.  From  au  early  day,  the  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  Philadelphia  of  a  navigable  water  communication  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  had  been  recognized.  It  had 
twice'  been  undertaken:  the  first  time  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  when  surveys,  ])lans,  and  estimates  for  several  routes  had  been 
made ;  and  a  second  time  at  the  heginning  of  the  pri'seiit  century, 
"\\  1h  11  the  work  was  actually  commenc(Hl,  and  some  progress  made, 
though  lliis  was  soon  stopped  from  inability  to  raise  a  sufficient 
capital.  In  tlie  year  1821,  a  strong  disposition  arose  among  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  to  make  a  third  effort  to  accomplish  this 
important  object.  Mr.  Beck  at  once  enlisted  in  it  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  He  united  in  public  addresses  and  in  private  appeals 
to  the  citizens ;  he  subscribed  liberally  himself,  and  obtained  large 
contributions  from  others ;  he  became  one  of  the  mtiiiagers,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  regjirdicss  of  the  interference  with  his 
own  personal  occupations.  It  was  greatly,  if  not  mainly  due  to  his 
exertions,  while  he  filled  this  office,  that  the  canal  was  executed  on 
the  bold  plan  which  now  makes  it  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
works  of  internal  improvement,  that  of  a  deep  cutting  through  the 
elevated  summit,  and  a  capacity  sufficiently  deep  and  wide  to  admit 
sailing  vessels  of  largc^  draught  and  tonnage,  such  as  navigate  the 
ba)  s  and  even  the  ocean. 

In  the  cliaracter  of  a  successful  and  enterprising  merchant,  and 
an  active,  influential,  and  pubUc-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Beck  added 
that  of  a  friend  and  promoter  of  art  and  literature,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  a  wise  and  generous  philanthropist. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  displayed  a  taste  and  fondness  for  pic- 
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toret,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  and  valuable  collection.  He 
wn>  among  the  founders  and  early  friends  of  the  rennsylvania 
Academy  of  tlie  Fine  Arts.    He  l)(H|ueat]ied  to  that  institution  a 
number  of  his  ])i(  tures,  and  he  always  readily  extended  geueious 
sympathy  and  aid  to  rising  artists.    Among  liis  letters,  one  was 
found,  after  his  decease,  written  to  him  in  1811,  by  a  youthful 
painter,  whose  subsequent  and  just  reputation  proves  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Beck's  foresight.    The  language  of  the  author  is  so 
loufhing,  when  taken  in  (Duuection  with  his  present  fiunc,  as  to 
justify  its  insertion.    It  was  written  to  Mr.  Beck  hy  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Leslie,  when,  still  quite  a  youth,  he  iirst  visited  Europe,  to  cul- 
tivate, by  study  and  instruction  there,  the  genius  which  then 
seemed  to  give  the  promise,  since  realized,  of  his  great  future  suo- 
eess.     Permit  me,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Beck,   on  my  departure  for 
fii^^d,  to  leave  my  best  thanks  with  you,  as  the  only  testimonial 
whicli  it  is  at  present  in  my  power  to  give  of  the  deep  gratitude 
with  which  niy  heart  is  penetrated  for  your  kind  liberality  in 
patronizing  a  youth  unknown  to  tortiinc — ^perhaps  almost  unknown 
to  yoTi.   Whether  my  future  days  be  passed  in  sunshine,  on  the 
pinnacle  of  &me,  or  among  the  fegs  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  I  shall 
always  retain  a  lively  remembrance  of  your  early  and  efficient 
patronage."   To  many  literary  institutions,  but  especially  to  the 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Apprentiees'  uiul  Mercantile  Library 
Com{)anies,  lie  was  a  liberal  contributor;  and  the  claims  and  wants 
of  the  meritorious  youtlitul  author,  as  of  the  youthful  artist,  never 
fiuled  to  secure  from  him  a  kindly  response. 

It  was,  however,  to  institutions  of  philanthropy  that  his  energies 
were  most  actively  devoted,  and  his  assistance  generously  and  libe- 
rally given.  Of  the  numerous  institutions  of  this  kind  which  con- 
fer so  much  honor  on  Philadelphia,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
name  one  of  which  he  was  not  the  efficient  ])atron  and  friend.  For 
services  rendered  as  'I'reasurer  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  Mr.  Beck 
rooeived,  April  23d,  1827,  the  thanks  of  the  Vestry  of  the  united 
cbirc]ies-*^hrist  Church,  St  Peter's,  and  St.  James's.  Through- 
ont  his  Kfe,  he  devoted  his  time  and  services  to  them,  and  was 
ilways  a  prompt  and  abundant  contributor.  At  his  death,  his 
bequests  were  lar^re  in  the  aggregate  and  widely  extended.  No 
difference  of  rehgious  opinion  aft'ected  or  governed  his  philan- 
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thiopy.  Though  he  was  a  zealouB,  attentive,  and  confldentaous 
worshipper  in  the  Froteetant  Episcopal  Church,  and  willingly 

united  to  advance  and  sustain  its  intiuLiice,  yet  his  tolerant  piety 
was  always  rcadv  to  befriend  the  reliirious  efforts  of  lliosr  of  other 
persuasions,  i:  rom  among  many  instances  of  this  enlightened  spirit, 
which  the  history  of  his  life  aifords^  one  may  he  mentioned  ;  that 
of  his  prompt  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a  lot  of  ground 
for  the  erection  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  district  of 
Moyamensing,  which,  he  had  learned,  it  was  the  desire  of  a  number 
of  that  persuasion  to  establish.  "  Fervently  do  we  supplicate  our 
heavenly  Father,"  said  the  pastor  and  congregation,  on  receiving 
his  generous  j^ift,  "to  sliower  down  npon  you  and  your  family  the 
blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  humbly  trusting 
that  you  may  be  spared  many  years  to  witness  the  great  amount 
of  good  which  shall  be  done  by  the  sound  conversion  of  precious, 
immortal  souls,  within  the  walls  and  under  the  roof  raised  by  your 
bounty."  He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  and  commo- 
dious scliool  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  gave  it  to  the  society 
for  the  support  of  charity  schools,  prescribing  only  the  conditions 
that  it  should  be  maintained  in  good  uidcr,  and  that  no  exception 
or  preference  should  be  shown  in  regard  to  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  children. 

In  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  he  was  a  liberal  bene* 
&ctor,  and  its  active  and  efficient  President.  To  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  he  secured  two  annuities,  each  of  five 

hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  forever  to  the  purchase  of  fuel  and 
the  supply  of  soup  to  the  poor.  But  especially  to  an  institution 
of  widely  diffused  and  judicious  bcnt  ficence  was  he  particularly 
devoted, — the  American  {Sunday-School  Union.  As  early  as  the 
year  1791,  a  "First  day,  or  Sunday-School  Society,"  had  been 
established  in  Philadelphia,  and  those  who  united  in  the  enterpdse 
were  of  different  denominations  of  Christians*  In  1817,  a  more 
extended  society  was  formed,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools,  not  in  the  city  oidy,  but  in  the  \  illagcs  lu 
the  country.  The  operation  and  influence,  however,  of  tliese  asso- 
ciations were  quite  local,  but  they  suggested  the  idea  to  the  pious 
men  who  were  united  in  them,  that  a  new  and  more  general  or^ 
ganization  might  be  formed  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  Sunday* 
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achool  societies  throughout  the  United  States,  to  disseminate  useful 
infoimation,  to  supply  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  to  circulate 
moral  and  religious  publications  in  every  part  of  the  land.  The 
graiul  principle  of  this  Union  was,  tliat,  as  the  essential  truths  of 
Piotestaut  Christianity  arc  hold  in  common  by  all  evangelical 
denominations,  such  as  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  others,  religious  people,  whatever 
might  be  their  particular  creed,  might  well  unite  to  advance  them ; 
and  that  missions  and  agencies  might  be  established,  and  books 
iiiij^lit  be  supplied  fi'dni  ;i  cuiiiinon  fund,  and  under  a  united  organi- 
zation, which  would  s(  <  uro  the  confidence  of  all.  In  the  year  1S*24, 
this  excellent  system  was  undertaken  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  While 
the  beneficent  object  appealed  strongly  to  the  charitable  sensibili- 
ties of  Mr.  Beck,  its  plan  of  liberal  religious  toleration,  harmony, 
and  co-operation  was  particularly  in  accordance  with  his  own  views 
of  Christian  duty. 

He  entered  zealously  into  it.  He  became  at  once  an  active 
manager,  and  subsequently  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  He  was 
a  laigc  coTitributor  to  its  pecuniary  means  during  his  lifetime  and 
by  his  will.  Very  soon  after  its  establishment,  he  consented  to  be 
its  Treasurer,  which  post  he  continued  to  hold  for  eighteen  years. 
In  addition  to  his  general  duties,  as  a  Manager  and  Vice-President, 
he  superintended  its  finances  witli  particular  ability ;  and  before 
dentil  terminated  liis  philanthropic  duty,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  its  revenues  so  largely  increased  as  to  difi'use  its  missions,  its 
schools,  its  libxaries,  and  its  books  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
his  sanguine  hopes  had  contemplated  when  he  entered  upon  the 
benevolent  enterprise.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  associates 
mourned  his  loss.  For  eighteen  years,*'  they  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  son,  "  he  was  associated  with  us  in  the  management  of  tlie 
1  iiion,  and  (haing  all  that  period,  until  liis  unavoidable  retirement 
from  active  life,  he  was  never  absent  from  his  place,  nor  delayed 
the  dischaige  of  any  of  its  claims." 

The  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Beck  were  simple  and  unostentatious ; 
nor  did  they  undergo  any  change  in  this  respect,  when  fortune  had 
phced  him  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
His  life  was  devoted  from  first  to  last  to  his  family,  his  business, 
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and  liberal  philanthropic  undertakings.    He  was  twice  married, — 
at  first  to  Margaret  Parker,  a  desrendaut  of  the  Swansons,  Swedish 
settlers  previous  to  the  arrival  of  William  Penn ;  and  afterwards 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Job  Harvey,*  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  much-iespected  citizen  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Of  his  children,  by  these  marriages,  but  two  survived  him,  Henry 
Paul  Beck,  and  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Beckf  Of  his  surviving 
grandchildren,  two  reside  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Paul  B.  Goddard, 
and  the  liev.  Kinjjston  Goddard, — both  being  of  distinirru^lied 
professional  reputation.   In  the  year  1842,  the  health  of  Mr.  JBeck 
began  to  fail,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  withdraw  from  the  public 
social  intercourse  which,  until  then,  he  had  cultivated.  He  gradu- 
ally  declined  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  finaDj  expired, 
at  his  residence  in  Market  Street,  on  the  22d  day  of  December, 
1844.    His  body  was  at  first  deposited  in  St.  PauPs  Church,  and 
subse(iuently  removed  to  South  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  where  his 
surviving  sons  have  placed  the  remains  of  their  parents.    He  had 
directed  that  the  ceremonies  of  his  interment  should  be  conducted 
in  the  plainest  manner ;  and  that,  in  lieu  of  the  expenditures  usual 
on  such  occasions,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  should  be  dis. 
tributed  among  the  poor,  but  charged,  by  his  executors,  as  funeral 
expenses.**   A  large  concourse  of  persons,  however,  were  present, 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  fellow-citizon  whom 
most  of  them  had  long  known  and  truly  esteemed.    The  following 
notice,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  these,  and  written  at  the  time, 
expresses  sentiments,  in  the  justice  and  truth  of  which  all  will 
concur: — 

*'The  blameless  life  of  Mr.  Beck;  his  useful  and  enlarged 
public  charities;  his  benevolence  exhibited  in  a  multitude  of 

X)ri\  atc  acts,  th  it  only  have  their  reeord  in  heaven  or  in  hearts 
that  have  been  ( lioered  thereby,  seeured  to  him  a  res})eet  and  an 
interest  beyouU  that  which  his  great  wealth  could  secure.  Yet 

*  Ilis  ;:r;\ii(iriitli(  r  had  emigmted,  with  others,  frum  Derby,  Derbyshire,  Enghintl,  in  the 
year  ItiU?,  uiui  tuundod  with  them  the  village  or  town  now  called  Darby,  a  few  miles  from 

t  Dr.  Beck  died  at  Rome,  Italj,  Febnuiry  13th,  1859,  mfker  s  brief  illneM,  bavtng  left 

Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  June  preceding,  fur  the  recovery  of  hi«  beflilth.  Dr.  Beck  had 
previously  visited  Euroj>e,  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  and  medical  stodic8|  and 
where  his  taatea  for  ncientific  pursuits  were  much  improved.   He  ieil  no  children. 
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Mltfa,  the  lesiilt  of  his  skill  as  a  merchant,  created  for  him  neithei 
enTy  nor  hostility.    He  had  acqoived  it  by  no  extortion ;  and  the 

means  by  which  ho  gathered  his  property,  served  to  enrich  thou- 
Niuds,  and  enable  the  famiHcs  of  the  iiidii>ti  i()iis  to  njoice  in  gains 
aniiug  from  employment  which  his  Uberai  enterprise  provided. 
Ue  was  libeially-minded ;  and,  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
estate,  had  ever  in  view  public  convenience  and  the  embellishment 
of  his  native  city.  Many  of  the  great  schemes  of  benevolence,  in 
Philadelphia,  owe  much  of  their  success  to  his  munificent  encour- 
agement, and  some  enjoyed  his  personal  supervision  as  long  as  his 
health  would  permit.  11  is  death  will  be  mourned  by  thousands, 
and  his  good  deeds  held  in  continued,  grateful  lemembiance." 


GREGORY  T.  BEDELL,  D.D. 

T)ii.  Bedell  was  an  eloquent  and  popular  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  He  was  Ijorn  in  Staten  Island,  October 
28th.  179S,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1811.  His  father  was  Israel  BedcU,  and  his  mother  was  a  ^i'^ter  of 
the  Bight  Rev.  Bichaid  Channing  Mooie,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Virginia. 
Soon  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  preparation  for  holy 
oiders,  and  viras  oidained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Hobart,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1814,  witliiu  one  week  after  he  had  attained  the  canoni- 
cal age.  Ill  the  suiiiiiier  of  181  lie  aeeepted  tlie  reetorsliip  of  tlie 
church  in  Hudson,  on  the  North  liiver.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1818,  he  left  Hudson,  and  removed  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
having  been  invited  to  assume  the  duties  of  rector  of  the  church  in 
that  pkce.  Here  he  remained  successfully  occupied  in  the  labors 
of  his  profession  for  more  than  three  years,  when  he  was  induced, 
from  deelining  health,  to  seek  :i  uiure  northern  residence.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  State,  lie  made  a  short  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
md  during  his  stay  of  a  few  days  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
esection  of  a  new  church,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  rector.  The 
eomer-stone  waa  laid  September  9th,  1822,  and  it  was  consecxated 
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May  31st,  1823.  From  tliis  period  until  his  death,  Br.  Beddl  con- 
tinued to  officiate  in  St.  Andxew^s  Church,  and  the  parish,  during 

his  whole  ministration,  experienced  great  prosperity.  None  could 
have  licavd  liini  preach  without  remembering  and  appreciating  the 
pecidiarities  of  liis  oratory.  lILs  deatli  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1834,  Notwithstanding  the  f(  eble  health  of  Dr.  Bedell, 
but  few  derg^  men  liavc  accomplished  so  much  as  he  did  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  In  addition  to  the  various  labors  connected 
with  his  station  as  rector  of  a  large  parish,  and  to  those  growing 
out  of  the  interest  he  took  in  the  public  institutions  of  the  churchy 
he  wrote  and  published  many  works.  And  it  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  whatever  came  from  his  pen  was 
creditable  to  liim  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  clergyman. 


REV.  JOSEPH  BELCHER,  D.D. 

This  gcnth  inan  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  July,  1859,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
England,  April  5th,  1794,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1844, 
where  he  commenced  his  services  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Dr. 
Belcher  was  a  man  much  known  in  England  among  the  literaii. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Robert  Hall,  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
land's prcacliers,  and  in  this  country  we  have  the  fullest  nid  most 
complete  coUection  of  his  writings  edited  by  Dr.  Bek  her,  aui  l  pub- 
lished by  tlie  liaqjers  of  New  York,  The  number  of  liis  pubUca- 
tions  reach  nearly  two  hundred,  many  of  which  have  attained 
enormous  circulations.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  ^'Xhe 
Life  of  Whitfield;'*  *«Lile  of  WilUam  Carey,  Missionary  to  India;" 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Fuller,"  published  by  the  American  Baptist 
PubUcation  Society ;  and  the  "  Life  of  Robert  Hall,"  published  by 
Harper  and  Brotliers,  of  New  York.  His  "  History  of  Reli<xiovis 
Denominations"  also  sold  eiiurinously,  10,000  copies  having  been 
disposed  of  in  a  single  year  in  tiie  btate  of  iTuUaua  alone,  "  Havel's 
Fountain  of  Life,"   Sketches  &om  life,"  the    Baptist  Manual," 
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and  a  vast  number  of  similar  works,  which  are  household  \n  ords  in 
thousands  of  Christian  ^milies,  were  also  from  the  prolific  pea  of 
this  lamented  writer. 

He  has  also  furnished  many  biographies  for  the  "  American  Xa- 
ticmal  Portrait  Gallery,"  and  he  has  written  fox  Graham's  Magazine 
a  history  of  the  State-House  in  Philadelphia. 

His  last  work  is  now  in  press.  It  is  a  History  of  Hymns  and 
Aeir  Authors."  The  good  old  man  had  just  commenced  indexing 
hib  completed  work  wlieu  tlie  liaud  of  Death  struck  away  his  pen. 
When  uix)u  his  deatli-bed,  alluding  to  his  unremitting  literary  toil, 
he  said  to  liis  eldest  son,  "When  I  was  your  age  I  tried  to  do  the 
irork  of  iive  men.   I  am  now  paying  the  penalty  of  that  task." 


ROBERT  BELL. 

The  original  edition  of  Common  Sense**  was  published  in  Phi- 
ladelphia by  Robert  Bell,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  Paine  was  then 

tmplu)  ed  us  a  clerk.  Robert  BeU  was  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to 
Philadelphiu  in  17()().  He  had  been  a  partner  as  a  bookseller  in 
Dabliu  with  the  facetious  George  Alexander  Stevens.  He  was  first 
an  aiietionecr,  and  afterwards  a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  wliere  he 
published  Blackstone's  Commentaries  by  subscription  in  1772,  a 
stupendous  enterprise  for  the  times."  The  Revolution  broke  up  his 
business,  and  he  turned  auctioneer  again  and  peddler,  d>ing  at  Rich* 
niuiid,  in  \'irginia,  in  1784.  He  headed  his  auction  announce- 
ment.^. "Jewels  and  (Uamunds  to  be  sold  or  sucriticcd  by  Robert 
Bell,  humble  proveditore  to  the  sentimeutahsts ;"  and  sought 
sobscribers  to  Blackstone  with  the  invitation  :  Intentional  en- 
couiagers,  who  wish  &r  a  participation  of  this  sentimental  banquet, 
ve  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Robert  Bell." 
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ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

Mb.  Benezet,  a  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  at  St. 
Quintiis,  a  town  in  the  proyince  of  Ficardy,  France,  January  13th, 

1713.  About  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  persecution  against  the 
Protestants  was  carrii d  on  with  relentless  severity,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  thousands  found  it  norcssaiy  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  seek  a  shelter  in  a  foreign  land.  Among  these  were 
his  parents,  who  removed  to  London  in  February,  1715,  and,  after 
remaining  there  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
November,  1731.  During  their  residence  in  Great  Britain,  they 
had  imbibed  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Quakers,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  that  body  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

In  tlie  early  ])art  of  his  life,  Benczet  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
merchant;  but  soon  after  Ids  marriage,  in  1732,  when  his  afFaii"s 
were  in  a  prosperous  situation,  he  left  the  mercantile  business,  that 
he  might  engage  in  some  pursuit  which  would  afford  him  more 
leisure  for  the  duties  of  reUgion,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that 
benevolent  spirit  for  which,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  was 
so  conspicuous.  But  no  emplojTuent,  which  accorded  perfectly 
witli  las  inclination,  presented  itself  till  the  year  1 742,  when  he 
acce])ted  the  a])pointnient  of  instructor  in  the  Friends'  English 
School  of  Philadeiplaa.  The  duties  of  the  honorable,  though  not 
vory  liiri-ative  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  he  ft'om  this  period  con- 
tinued to  fiiliil  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  delight,  with  very 
little  intermission,  till  his  death.  During  the  two  last  years  of  hia 
life,  his  zeal  to  do  good  induced  him  to  resign  the  school  which  he 
had  long  superintended,  and  to  engage  in  the  insimction  of  the 
blacks.  In  doing  this,  he  did  not  consult  his  \vt)iidh  iiiU  it  st,  but 
was  inducnced  by  a  regard  to  tlie  welfare  of  men  wliose  minds 
had  been  debased  by  servitude.  He  wished  to  contribute  some^ 
thing  towards  rendering  them  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom 
to  which  many  of  them  had  been  restored.  So  great  was  his  sym- 
pathy with  everything  capable  of  feeUng  pain,  that  he  resolved, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  eat  no  animal  food.   This  change 
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in  his  mode  of  living  18  supposed  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his 

death.  His  active  luiiul  did  not  yield  to  the  debility  of  his  body. 
He  persevered  in  liis  attendance  upon  his  scliool  tiU  mthin  a  few 
days  of  his  decease.  He  died  May  3d,  1784,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 

Sach  was  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  that  his  fune- 
nl  was  attended  by  peisons  of  all  religions  denominations.  Many 
hundred  negroes  followed  their  friend  and  bene&etor  to  the  grave, 

and,  by  their  tears,  they  proved  that  they  possessed  tlu  sensibili- 
ties of  men.  An  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  army  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britiiin,  observed  at  this  time,  *'  I  would  ratiier 
be  Anthony  Bcnezet  in  that  coffin,  than  George  Washington  with 
all  his  &me."  He  exhibited  uncommon  activity  and  industry  in 
everything  which  he  undertook.  ^  He  used  to  say  that  the  highest 
act  of  charity  was  to  bear  with  the  unreasonableness  of  mankind. 
He  generally  wore  plush  clothes,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  it  tliat, 
after  he  hud  worn  them  for  two  or  three  y(  ars,  they  made  comfort- 
able and  decent  garmc  iits  for  the  poor.  80  disposed  was  he  to 
make  himself  contented  in  every  situation  tliat,  when  his  memory 
began  to  &il  him,  instead  of  lamenting  the  decay  of  his  powers-, 
he  said  to  a  young  friend,  "  This  gives  me  one  great  advantage 
over  you,  for  you  can  find  entertainment  in  reading  a  good  book 
only  once;  but  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it,  for  it  is 
always  new  to  me."  Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  ever 
lived  a  more  disinterested  life ;  yet,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  bring  do^vn 
«el£"  The  last  time  he  ever  walked  across  his  room  was  to  take 
his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a  poor  widow,  whom 
he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain.  In  his  conversation  he  was 
a£ible  and  unreserved;  in  his  manners  gentle  and  concihating. 
For  the  acquisition  of  wealth  he  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  op- 
portunity;  but  he  made  iiunself  contented  with  a  little,  and,  with 
a  competency,  he  was  liberal  beyond  most  of  those  whom  a  bounti- 
foi  Providence  had  incumbered  with  riches.  By  his  vidU,  he  dc- 
i^sed  his  estate,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  to  certain  trustees, 
Ibr  the  use  of  the  African  school.  While  the  British  army  was  in 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  indefetigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  reader  the  situation  of  the  persons  who  suffered  from  captivity 
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as  easy  as  possible.  He  knew  no  fear  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow 
man,  however  dignified  by  titles  ot  station ;  and  such  was  the  pro- 
priety and  gentleness  of  his  manners  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
gentlemen  who  commanded  the  British  and  Getman  troops  that, 
when  he  could  not  obtain  the  object  of  his  requests,  he  never  &iled^ 
to  secure  their  civilities  and  esteem. 

AlthoTiofh  the  life  of  Mr.  Benezet  was  passed  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  yet  liis  expansive  benevolence  extended  itself  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness.   Giving  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to 
sleep,  he  employed  his  pen  both  day  and  night  in  writing  books 
on  religious  subjects,  composed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  inculcate 
the  peaceable  temper  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  war,  and  to  expose  the  tl;ii^n;nit  injustice  of  slavery, 
and  lix  tlie  stamp  of  infamy  on  the  tratht  in  human  blood.  His 
writings  contributed  much  towards  meUorating  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  undoubtedly  had  influence  on  the  public  mind  in  effect- 
ing the  complete  prohibition  of  that  trade,  which,  until  the  year 
1808,  was  a  blot  on  the  American  national  character.   In  order  to 
disseminate  his  publicationB,  and  increase  his  usefulness,  he  held  a 
correspondence  with  sucli  ])(  vsou.n  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  united  with  liim  in  the  same  benevolent  design,  or 
would  be  likely  to  promote  the  objects  which  he  was  pursuing. 
No  ambition  or  covetous  views  impelled  him  to  his  exertions. 
Begarding  all  mankind  as  children  of  one  common  iistther,  and 
members  of  one  great  &mily,  he  was  anxious  that  oppression  and 
tyranny  should  cease,  and  that  men  should  live  together  in  mutual 
kindness  and  affection.    He  himsrlf  respected,  and  he  wished 
otliers  to  respect  the  sacred  injunction.    Do  inito  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."    On  the  return  of  peace,  in 
17S3,  apprdiending  that  the  revival  of  commerce  would  be  likely 
to  renew  the  African  slave  trade,  which,  during  the  war,  had  been 
in  some  measure  obstructed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  jQneen  of 
Great  Britain,  to  solicit  her  influence  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
At  the  close  of  this  letter,  he  says :  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly  excuse 
the  freedom  used  on  this  occasion  l>y  an  ancient  man,  whose  mind, 
for  more  than  forty  years  past,  has  Ix  en  much  separated  from  the 
common  course  of  the  world,  and  long  pain^Uy  exercised  in  the 
considerations  of  the  miseries,  under  which  so  large  a  part  of  man- 
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kind,  equally  with  us  the  objects  of  redccnuiig  love,  are  suffering 
the  most  unjust  and  grievous  oppression,  and  who  sincerely  desires 
the  temporal  and  eternal  felicity  of  the  queen  and  her  royal  consort" 

He  published,  among  other  tracts,  An  Account  of  that  part  of 
Afiica  Inhabited  by  Negroes/'  1762 ;  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonics,  in  a  short  representation  of  the  Calamitous  State 
of  the  Euslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Dominions,"  1767  ;  "Some 
Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  with  au  Inqiiirv  into  tlio  Kisc  and 
Progress  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  1771  ;  "A  .Siiort  Account  of  the 

ligious  Society  of  Friends,"  1780;  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
Plainness  and  Simplicity  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  1782 ;  Tracts 
agmat  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits ^  Observations  on  the  Indian 
Natives  of  this  Continent,*'  1784. 

In  his  work,  "  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,*' 
he  quotes  the  Baron  Moutcscjuieu  as  saying,  "  that  notliing  more 
assimilates  a  man  to  a  beast  than  living  amongst  freemen,  himself 
a  slave." 

To  such  an  extent  did  Benezet  carry  his  good  will  to  every  living 
cvestiue,  that  he  regularly  fed  the  rats  in  his  yard  to  keep  them 
fiom  steaUng. 


NICHOLAS  BIDDLR 

Ths  progenitors  of  Nicholas  Biddle  were  among  the  first  setders 

of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  of  the  former  State,  his  ancestor, 
Williaui  Biddle,  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors.  Cluuks  l^iddlo, 
his  father,  was  an  active  patriot  during  tlie  Kevolutionary  struggle, 
iuxd  under  the  Constitution  of  1776,  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  President  The 
Wtbers  of  Charles  Biddle,  who,  with  like  spirit,  espoused  the 
cutse  of  their  country,  were  Commodore  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  was 
Mown  up  in  the  frigate  Randolph,  in  a  desperate  and  unequal 
fouflict  with  a  British  ship  of  the  luie  ;  Edward  Biddle,  wlio,  having 
6<  ncd  as  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1756,  was  a  member  of  the  fii*st 
Congress,  in  1774,  and  during  its  session  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
malady,  of  which  he  some  tune  after  died ;  and  James  Biddle,  who 
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held  the  office  of  Deputy  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  after  it,  was  appointed  President  Judge  of  the  First 
Judicial  District  A  near  kinsman,  Colonel  Clement  Biddle,  served 
with  distinction  under  Washington,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree, 
his  confidence  and  friendship. 

In  1778,  Charles  Biddle  married  Miss  Haunali  Sliri)ard.  of  North 
Carolina.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  ou  the  Stli  of 
January,  1786,  at  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had 
completed  the  course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
he  then  entered  Princeton  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
his  fifteentii  year,  dividing  the  first  honor  with  a  competitor  of 
maturer  years,  lie  then  studied  the  law  in  Philadelphia,  for  three 
years ;  but,  beinisj  imdcr  tlie  a^c  for  admission  to  the  bar,  he,  in 
1804,  went  to  Europe,  as  Secretaiy  to  General  ArInstroll<^^  the 
United  States  Minister  to  France.  He  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  Paris. 

At  this  time,  the  purchase  of  liouisiana  and  the  indemnification 
for  injuries  to  American  commerce  were  in  progress,  and  young 
Biddle,  at  the  age  of  eightt'en,  manaf^cd  the  details  u  ith  the  vete- 
rans of  the  FnMich  bureau,  in  wlioin  his  juvenile  appearance  and 
precocious  ability  excited  much  surprise.  Leaving  the  legation, 
he  traA died  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
to  his  classical  attainments,  he  there  added  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  modem  languages,  which  he  retained  through  life.  Arriving 
in  England,  he  became  Secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister  at 
London.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  chdi^htinor  Monroe  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  (xreck,  when,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Enghsh  scholars  at  Cambridge,  some  philological 
question  arose  relating  to  the  present  dialect,  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  IBOT,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  litemry  pursuits. 
He  became  associated  with  Joseph  Dennie  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Portfolio  in  1811,  and  wrote  much  for  it  at  ditferent  times.  His 
papers  on  the  fine  arts,  biographical  sketches,  and  critical  essays 
were  written  with  great  force  and  elegance,  and  exhibit  a  discrimi- 
nating taste.  He  also  penned  various  Uterary  trifles,  and  wrote 
occasional  verses,  with  the  taste  of  the  scholar  and  humorist. 
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WTien  Lewis  and  Clark  had  returned  from  their  explorations, 
their  journals  and  memoxaada  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Biddie,  who  prepared  from  theiii«  and  the  oral  relation  of  Clark,  the 
nanattTe  of  the  expedition,  and  induoed  Mr.  Jefferson  to  pen  the 
pieliimnary  memoir  of  Lewis.  It  was  simply  conducted  through 
the  press  by  Paul  Allen,  to  whom  the  stipulated  compensation  was 
Hherally  transfciTed,  when  the  political  ongagemeuta  of  ^h,  Biddie 
witiidiew  lum  troni  turtlicr  attention  to  flip  work. 

He  was  in  the  State  liCgislature  in  1810,  advocating  a  system  of 
popular  education  with  views  in  advance  of  his  times.  It  was  not 
until  1836  that  the  ideas  hroached  hy  him  were  fully  carried  out 
by  legislative  enactment.  When  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  old  United  States  Bunk  was  discussed  in  the 
session  of  1811,  he  advocated  tli(^  moasnrc  in  a  speech,  wliich  was 
widely  circulated  at  the  time,  and  gained  the  distinguished  ap- 
proval of  Chief  Justice  ^farshall. 

Daring  the  war  with  £ngland,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  gave  a  zealous  and  powerful  support  to  the  measures  of  the 
natiooal  administration  ibr  carrying  on  the  contest.  He  and  all  of 
his  brothel's  were  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country — in 
tlic  public  councils,  the  nav^',  the  army,  and  the  militia;  of  whom 
Commodore  James  Biddie,  Major  Thomas  Biddie,  and  Major  John 
Biddie  gained  particular  militar)*  reputation.  The  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  Ridiard  BidcUe,  during  the  war  a  volunteer  at  Camp 
Dnpont,  afterwards  settied  at  Pittsburg,  and  was  for  many  years 
an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  in  that  city.  He  also  repre- 
•ented  that  distrif  t  ui  Congress,  wiUi  groat  ability.  lie  found 
leisure  for  sonw  important  contributions  to  literature  ;  his  memoir 
of  Sebastian  Cabot  has  been  justly  characterized  by  an  eminent 
critic  as  "  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Ametican  research." 

After  the  capture  of  Washington,  when  an  invasion  of  Fennsyl- 
vima  was  expected,  Nicholas  Biddie,  in  the  Senate,  initiated  the 
Bost  vigorous  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  State. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  war,  he  replied  to  the  address  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  by  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  adopted 
iu  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature ;  a  state  paper  which  attracted 
universal  attention,  and  'added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  its 
«nthor.  In  the  successive  elections  of  1818  and  1820,  he  received 
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a  large  vote  for  Congress  as  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  was  (lcf(  ated  by  the  Federal  candidates. 

In  1819  he  became  a  Govemment  Dizector  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  nomination  of  President  Monroe,  who,  about 
the  same  time,  assigned  to  him,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  the 
work  of  collecting  the  laws  and  regulations  of  foreign  countries 
relative  to  commerce,  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  These  he 
arranged  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled    The  Commercial  Digest/* 

In  1823,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves,  Mr.  Biddle 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  he  thenceforth  devoted  all  his  energies.  For  many  years 
the  institution  was  entirely  disconnected  from  politics,  and  fur- 
nished to  the  whole  country  equal  exchanges  and  a  sound  and  uni- 
form cuircncy,  every  where  receivable,  and  immediately  convertible 
into  specie.  Beside  the  parent  bank  at  Philadelphia,  twenty-five 
of  its  branches  were  estahlished  throughout  the  Union,  and  its 
control  was  every  where  felt  by  the  State  banks.  Whatever  politi- 
cal objections  may  be  uiged  against  the  existence  of  a  national 
bank,  the  eminent  financial  services  which  it  rendered  under  Mr. 
Biddle's  administration  cannot  be  denied,  and  that  the  loss  of  these 
services  has  not  since  been  adequately  supplied,  seems  to  be  amply 
proved  by  tlie  subsequent  history  of  tlie  Americ;in  banking  system. 
The  following  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
Binney,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  year 
1834 :  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  performed  her  great 
offices  to  this  people  by  the  concurrence  of  two  peculiarities  which 
belong  to  her — her  structure,  and  her  employment  in  the  collection 
of  the  public  revenue.  No  State  banks,  l)y  any  combination,  c^ux 
effect  the  required  exchanfres  to  any  considerable  extent.  No 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  without  the  aid  of  the  public  revenue* 
can  effect  them  to  the  extent  which  the  necessities  of  trade  require. 
The  structuie  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  contributed  to  this 
operation  in  a  way  which  every  one  ma}  comprehend.  The  whole 
circulation  of  the  United  States  is  employed  in  effecting  the  ex- 
chan^re  of  the  crop  and  the  merchandise  of  the  country.  It  is 
empltjytd  in  transporting,'  the  crops  to  market,  and  merchandise  to 
the  places  of  its  consumption. 

Now,  a  national  bank,  with  branches  spread  over  the  whole 
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UmoiL,  knows,  fcom  experience  and  her  means  of  observation^ 
where  the  amount  of  demand  will  rise  and       and  at  what  time 

these  dealings  will  occur.  She  knows,  l>eforeliaiul,  wliorc  she  may 
with  safety  diminish  hor  resources,  and  where  she  must  enlarge 
them.  Wherever  her  resources  are  placed  for  use,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  the  bank, — her  profit  is  the  same  everywhere ;  and  this 
ability  to  give  them  the  position  which  the  trade  of  the  country 
nqoiies,  is  sustained  by,  and  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon, 
her  employment  as  the  depository  of  the  public  revenue.  In  this 
character  tlie  hank  receives  the  revenue,  and  hokis  it  until  the 
time  of  di>bur.sement ;  and  tlie  knowIcd<2:e  whicli  her  accompUslied 
President  and  the  Board  ol"  Directors  obtain  through  their  rekitious 
to  the  Treasury,  and  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fiscal  ope- 
rations of  the  department,  enables  them  to  reconcile  all  the  demands 
of  the  Tieasury,  with  all  the  demands  of  trade ;  at  the  same  time 
they  preserve  the  whole  currency  of  the  country  in  that  due  pro- 
portion to  demand  whicli  makes  it,  and  \vhich  alone  makes  it  sound 

and  invariable  Sir,  the  project  of  tlie  Secretary  of 

the  I'reasury  surprises  me, — it  is  the  clearly  avowed  design  to  bring, 
a  second  time,  upon  this  land  the  curse  of  an  unregtUated,  uncon- 

(roiled  Slate  bank  paper  currency,  I  should  regard 

that  man  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene&ctors  of  his  country,  who 
^aM  devise,  for  the  use  cf  this  people,  some  control  over  the  paper 
currency  of  the  State  banks,  and  relieve  us  irom  the  ])er[)etual 
rcrnrrence  of  constitutional  doubts  and  party  contcMitiou  to  wliich 
the  ( arcer  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  seems  necessarily  exposed. 
CoQtioLof  some  kind  is  essential, — it  is  indispensable;  there  can 
be  no  property,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  no  security  or  uniformity 
ts  its  value,  without  it" 

President  Jackson,  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  office, 
declared  his  hostility  to  a  renew  al  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Hniik.  In  his  first  messfige,  in  18'29,  he  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  subject,  declaring  that  it  could  not  too  soon  be 
pRBented  to  their  deliberation."  It  was  again  brought  forward  in 
bb  subsequent  messages  of  1830  and  1831.  Our  space  wiU  not 
iDow  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  political  contest  which 
ennwd.  Mr.  Biddle  was,  by  his  official  position,  placed  in  antago- 
ittRn  with  his  former  political  associates.    In  1832,  a  biU  for  the 
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le-charter  of  the  Bank  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the 
Goyemment,  and  of  the  dominant  political  party,  tiie  Bank  main- 
tained its  credit  throughout  the  commercial  world  to  the  last 

moment  of  its  existence,    llie  charter  expired,  by  its  limitation,  on 
the  3(1  Mareli,  183G;  and  here  ends  the  history  of  the  last  Bank 
of  the  United  States."    Its  name,  however,  was  afterwards  borne, 
with  very  different  fortunes,  by  another  institution.    The  stoc  k- 
holders  of  the  late  Bank  received  firom  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  State  charter,  by  an  act  entitled   An  Act  to  repeal  the 
State  tax,  &c.,  and  to  charter  a  State  bank,  to  he  called  the  UniUd 
States  Buiikr    There  ^\  as,  at  tliis  time,  no  man  living  who  enjoyed 
a  higher  reputation  as  a  financier  than  Xicliolas  Biddle.    He  was 
urgently  soUcited  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  new  bank.  He 
assented,  and  continued  at  its  head  until  March,  1839,  when  he 
resigned  and  retired  to  a  country-seat  on  the  Biver  Delaware,  called 
^  Andalusia,"  which  his  wife  had  inherited  from  her  &ther.  At 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  the  stock  of  the  bank  was  selling  at 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  a  share,  with  other  indications  of 
soundness  and  prosperity.  Two  years  afterwards,  however,  it  bt(»[)ped 
pajment,  assigned  its  assets,  and  was  declared  to  be  insolvent. 
Whether  the  failure  was  attributable  to  causes  incident  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  anomalous  position 
of  the  State  bank ;  or  to  measures  pursued  subsequent  to,  or  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Biddle,  were  questions  vehemently  dis- 
cussed at  the  time,  and  which  cannot,  now,  be  reviewed  within  the 
limits  of  this  sketch. 

The  following  succinct  statcnnent  is  from  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Biddle,  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  the 
last  edition  (1854)  of  the  ''National  Fortiait  Gallery:''— 

''  The  « State  bank,'  called  the  '  United  States  Bank,'  began  and 
ended  its  career  in  a  period  of  general  expansion,  pver-trading,  and 
over-banking.  "When  the  destruction  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unitc*d 
States  was  decreed,  it  was  the  system  of  State  banks, — not  a  specie 
cuiTcncy, — that  was  put  fonvard  as  the  cthcieut  substitute.  To  the 
State  banks  the  public  treasure  was  confided,  and  they  were  made 
the  subjects  of  continued  £ivor  and  laudation  from  the  President  in 
his  messages,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  reports,  and  the 
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parh^  presses  that  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  party  leaders.  The 
*  Globe,'  the  official  oigan  at  Washington,  teemed  with  appeals  to 
State  L^^islatuies  to  create  more  banks,  and  any  tardiness  in 
cmnpliance  was  char^etl, — as  every  thing,  almost,  was  charged  in 

those  thiys, — to  the  influence  of  '  liitldle  and  the  United  States 
Biink.'  'The  State  ba]lk^.■  said  (jeiicral  Jackson.  *  are  foinid  fully 
adequate  to  the  perlormauce  of  all  services  required  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  quite  as  promptly,  and  witli  tlie  same  cheap- 
ness.' the  use  of  the  State  banks,'  he  repeats,  in  a  subsequent 
message,  *  it  is  ascertained  that  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  can 
be  collected  and  disbursed  without  loss  or  inconvenience,  and  that 
all  the  wants  of  the  community  in  relation  to  exchange  and  cur- 
renn*.  are  supplied  as  well  as  they  have  ever  heen  before.' 

"  Under  such  vigorous  stimulus  the  number  of  banks  was  more 
than  doubled ;  the  amount  of  what  was  termed  '  banking  capital' 
more  than  trebled;  the  notes  of  banks  in  circulation  rose  ftom 
61,000,000  to  185,000,000  of  dollars ;  loans  and  discounts  weie 
increased  proportionally.  The  restraining  influence  once  exercised 
by  the  Baalv  of  the  United  States  was  scoffed  at  as  an  odious  and 
obsnlct*'  oppression  ;  and  President  .Ta(  ksun.  in  an  annual  nicssajj^e, 
cougiatulated  the  6tate  banks  on  the  extinction  of  their  ibrmex 
« enemy.'  State  governments,  too,  caught  the  general  contagion, 
and  issued  bonds,  contracted  debts,  and  entered  upon  vast  schemes 
of  lavish  expenditure.  In  vain  were  warning  voices  raised.  Daniel 
Webster  declared  in  the  Senate,  'We  are  in  danger  of  being 
overwlirbnod  with  inedeemable  paper,  mere  paper,  not  represent- 
ing £rol(l  and  silver  ;  no.  representing  nothing  but  broken  promises, 
bad  faith,  bankrupt  corporations,  cheated  creditors,  and  a  ruined 
peo]^.'  Henr\  Clay  predicted  that,  '  Tlicre  being  no  longer  any 
teiitinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  establishment  to  warn  them  by 
its  infinmation  and  operation  of  approaching  danger,  the  local  in- 
ititntions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  almost 
•iaiix  luultiphinjj,  in  seasons  oi  prosperity  will  make  free  and  nn- 

T^^traiiied  emissiuus  Inordinate  speciilaiiou  will  cnMie, 

debts  will  be  firecly  contracted,  and  the  explosion  of  the  wliolc 
baking  system  will  be  the  ultimate  effect'  We  recur  now  to 
Aese  events  not  in  a  captious  spirit  of  censure,  but  in  justice  to 
soe  upon  whom  it  was  aflerwards  sought  to  charge  the  conse* 
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qiiolu  OS  of  a  system  which  he  always  combated,  against  which  he 
openly  protested — the  very  opposite  of  that  established  and  per- 
fected by  his  efforts,  under  which  the  country  so  long  enjoyed  a 
sound  and  uniform  currency,  based  upon  and  always  convertible 
into  gold  and  silvysr.  In  the  perilous  condition  of  things  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had 
even  more  danger  to  eiicountin-  than  other  State  institutions.  Its 
luiuirkl)  capital  was  forccul  to  seek  investment  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  in  stocks,  loans,  bonds,  and  like  securities,  which, 
when  tlie  crash  came,  went  down,  and  carried  the  bank  do^vn  with 
them.  Whether  its  £ite  could  have  been  averted  by  Mr.  Biddle, 
if  he  had  continued  in  the  direction  of  its  afSsdrs^  we  do  not  tuider- 
take  to  decide.  He  had  never  been  found  unequal  to  any  crisis ; 
and  his  tact,  and  skill,  and  fertility  in  resources  might  have  warded 
off  some  of  the  blows  that  provcnl  most  fatal.  That  his  efforts 
could  have  availed  in  the  later,  tis  tiiey  hud  in  the  former  trials  of 
the  bank,  can  neither  be  certainly  affirmed  or  denied.  Specula- 
tion upon  what  might  have  happened,  if  events  had  been  other 
than  they  were,  is  mostly  very  fruitless/' 

After  Mr.  Biddle's  retirement  from  the  bank,  he  delivered  two 
addresses  before  the  A^^ricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  County, 
of  which  he  was  the  Pnvsident,  and  discussed  some  topics  ut  i)uljlic 
interest  through  the  press ;  he  earnestly  advocated  the  resumptiou 
of  payment  of  the  State  interest,  and  the  admission  of  Texas  to  tlie 
Union ;  but  his  health  was  broken,  and  he  died  on  the  27  th  o£ 
February,  1844,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  fifty*eight  years. 
He  had  married,  in  1811,  the  daughter  of  John  Craig,  one  of  the 
old  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  eminent  for  wealth,  integrity,  and 
public  spirit ;  this  lady,  whose  virtues  insured  the  happmess  of  his 
domestic  life,  survived  him  for  some  years.  His  character  was 
marked  by  great  eaergy  and  resolution.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  a 
political  opponent  on  the  bank  question,  in  his  sketch  of  the  late 
war,  says:  *^  Nicholas  Biddle  was  as  iion-nerved  as  his  great  anta- 
gonist, Andrew  S'ackson,  loved  his  country  not  less,  and  mone)  as 
little."  His  manner  was  peculiarly  attractive;  it  was  not  a  display 
of  artificial  graces,  but  the  natural  expression  of  a  genial  nature 
and  c  ultivated  mind,  and  it  had  a  powerful  intluence  over  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated.   In  youth,  the  beauty  of  his  persou 
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was  remarkable,  and  time  dealt  gently  with  it ;  he  was  fond  of 
exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  though  hospitable,  his  per- 
sonal habits  were  simple  and  abstemious.  He  was  a  leading  mem- 
btH-  of  many  societies  and  public  institutions  for  useful  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  and  his  private  charities  and  benefactions  were  as 
liberal  as  they  were  unostentatious.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  impzovement  of  his  native  State,  and  aided  in  the  prosecu* 
tk)tt  of  the  most  important  public  enter^inses.  The  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
Packer  (now  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania),  in  a  speech  in  the 
State  Senate,  ad^  ocating  the  connection  of  Philadelpbia  ^\  ith  the 
Lakes,  said :  "  ITiis,  sir,  was  tbe  favorite^  ])rojcct  of  Nicboluii  Biddle, 
of  your  city ;  and  Avhatcver  may  be  said  of  him  as  a  politician  or  a 
iiiuincier,  all  agree  that  on  questions  of  internal  improvement  and 
commerce,  he  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  &r-seeing  states- 
men in  this  Union.  His  fault  was,  if  fiiult  it  he,  that  he  was 
twenty  years  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Sir,  his 
towering  mind  enabled  him  afar  off  to 

'  *See  tbe  tops  of  distant  thoughts, 
Which  men  of  common  stature  nem  saw.' 

Had  he  lived  and  maintained  the  strong  hold  which  he  once  had 

on  the  affections  of  Philadelphia,  that  city  would  long  since  have 
been  placed,  in  relation  to  the  trade  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
where  New  York  aud  Boston  now  are." 

His  taste  was  formed  upon  the  classic  models  with  which  his 
studies  and  travels  had  rendered  him  fiimiliar ;  to  it  the  city  owes 
two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture — ^the  United 
States  Custom-House  (formerly  the  United  States  Bank),  and  the 
Girard  College — the  plans  for  which  were  adopted  at  his  instance. 
He  delivered  many  speeches  and  addresses,  and  his  style  was  re- 
markable for  ])urity,  terseness,  and  vi<;jor.  We  cannot  afford  room 
fcr  any  of  his  prose  compositions,  but  the  following  playful  verses 
ue  a  specimen  of  his  talents  in  their  lighter  vein.  Soon  after  he 
ksd  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  prendency  of  the  bank,  the 
nqnest  of  a  lady  £>r  a  poetical  contribution  was  thus  reused.  It 
Bifty  be  taken  as  his  &ieweU  to  the  Muses: — 
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«T0MIS3  ^. 

"Time  was  when  to  see  thee,  fair  ladr.  alonp, 
Would  wake  inio  rapture  this  bottom  uf  t>ioiie| 
BttI  now  thy  command,  nil  nncbaaged  as  thon  art, 
Caanot  kindle  the  &nejr,  nor  soften  the  heart 
80  unequal  our  fates,  since  llmt  scjtbe  bearing  TimO) 
Appea."5ed  by  thy  l>eauty,  provoked  by  my  rhyme, 
Thoii<,'li  he  t'olilcd  his  wings,  and  inuttkMl  his  tread, 
And  passed  wilhuut  touching  a  Lair  ot  th^'  head, 
At  he  came  by  mj  farm,  cut  me  down  to  a  Cit, 
And  dispersed  my  small  stock  of  Herinos  and  wit. 
If  you  deem  this  a  pretext  made  up  for  my  w  ife, 
Pray,  look  at  my  dwelling,  and  ihinl;  of  my  life. 
Not  a  roummy  wrapped  up,  in  his  pyramid  hall, 
Nor  the  toad  that  lived  on  for  whole  years  iu  a  wall, 
Nor  the  iamcd  iron-mask,  breathed  more  dolaess  and  iHooitt 
Than  If — ^wheo  indoaed  in  my  vast  maible  tomb  f 
'Midst  vaults  of  damp  stone,  and  chests  of  cold  iron. 
That  wouItI  <|uen  all  the  fancy  of  Shakspenrc  or  ByrOtt* 
Alas!  had  the  anricnf??.  whu  -^o  much  surpass  us, 
In  their  pure,  golden  age,  tixed  a  bank  on  Paruasaus, 
What  a  model  of  wisdom  and  pleasure  to  follow : 
Only  think  now,  to  sign  one^s  bank  notes  like  Apollo  1 
But  that  rake  of  Olympos,— too  happy  to  ro»e, — 
Would  have  scorned  to  make  money  and  cease  (o  make  lOTO 
And  thf  Muses, — whose  se.v  condescends  to  protectors, 
Have  a  true  female  scorn  of  all  sorts  of  directors. 
^Tis  fiercely  avenged  though,  for  banks,  where  they  know  it, 
Have  a  horror  that  leads  (hem  to  thun  every  poet; 
And  since  the  first  rhyme,  the  If  osee*  fond  votary 
If  ever  he's  trusted,  soon  goes  to  the  notary. 
Even  I,  sainted  ladies !  who  lixed  on  my  farm. 
Though  you  never  would  visit  ro»',  wished  vou  no  harm. 
Even  1  would  exchange,  shall  1  dure  to  confess  t"  ye  all, 
For  one  sheet  of  bank*notca,  the  whole  fuire  celestial. 
I  prefer  my  last  achednle  of  nnmber  one  debtors 
To  the  writings  of  all  the  republif  i»r  lett*  r.-i. 
My  '  much  cstitMrn  J  favors  from  Paris,'  to  those 
Which  brou;.'ht  011  poor  Helen  nn  Iliad  of  woes: 
Nay,  two  lines  of  bad  prose,  with  a  good  name  upon  it, 
To  die  tenderest  fourteen  ever  squeezed  in  a  sonnet, 
Why,  I  would  not  acoept,p— not  for  IIebe*s  account, 
The  very  best  draft  on  Helicon's  fount ; 
Nor  give, — this  it  grieves  me  to  say  to  their  fiuie^— 
More  than  three  day.«!  of  grace  to  all  the  Throe  GracM. 
Then  thp  'rousir*  of  spin  res.'  can  it  thrill  through  the  SOul, 
Like  kegs  of  new  dollars,  a.-j  inward  they  roll} 
And  CemHa  herself,  though  her  lyte  was  divine, 
Never  gave  to  the  world  notes  superior  (0  mine. 
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Bal  we'vt-  parted  in  |ifac»^  now,  T  never  shall  quarrel 

If  my  branches,  like  Daphne's,  won't  sprout  mtolaarel; 

And  n-nouncing  illuiiions,  at  last  find  content, 

In  liiiit  (iiuiplest,  soblimesi  uf  trutliii, — axx  {>er  ccdU} 

While  tfte  Bank  U  mj  goddess,  iu  desks  are  mj  eltars, 

And  all  my  *  fine  freni^  is  spent  on  de&nlters. 

So  ualesSy  like  the  sculptor  of  old,  in  this  stone 

You  can  breathe  inspiration  as  pure  as  your  own, 

Be  it  mine,  while  no  scribbling  your  tablet  defaces, 

To  keep  out  of  your  books,  but  keep  in  your  good  graces." 


COMMODORE  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE. 

Nicholas  Bidole,  one  of  the  patriots  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  fhe  cause  of  American  Independence,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  10th  September,  1750.  (See  Life  of  Nicholas  Biddie,  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  8.  Bank.) 

His  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  led  liim  to  adopt  a  sailor  s  lUe, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasion  of  his  fiiends.  It 
was  not  the  mere  boyish  inclination,  which  is  so  often  extinguished 
as  soon  as  it  is  indulged,  but  a  strong,  abiding  passion,  prompted 
by  his  great  natural  qualifications  for  that  sphere  of  action.  While 
yet  very  young  lie  made  sc\  (Tal  voy.'if^os,  and,  through  assiduous 
;itt  1  ti  joined  to  a  pecidiar  aptitude,  he  soon  became  a  thorough, 
pnit  tK-4il  seaman.  In  1765,  he  was  cast  away  upon  an  uninhabited 
idand,  near  the  shoal  known  to  maiinexs  as  the  Northern  Triangles. 
He  remained  there  with  a  few  companions  fi>r  two  months,  before 
idief  reached  them,  suffering  extreme  privation  and  hardship. 

In  the  year  1770,  when  a  war  was  expected  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  di.spute  ubuut  the  Falkland 
Islands,  young  Biddlo.  then  twenty  years  of  age,  went  to  Loudon, 
where,  through  the  mliuence  of  friends,  he  received  an  appointment 
•6  midshipman.  The  dispute  with  Spain  being  peacefully  adjusted, 
nd  Arctic  exploration  presenting  then,  as  now,  attiactions  to 
cnteiprising  spirits,  he  entered,  as  a  volunteer,  on  board  the  Carcass, 
Oiptain  Phipps,  in  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 
It  is  Worthy  of  remark,  that  a  like  spirit  had  induced  another  youth 
to  join  the  expedition  in  the  same  manner;  this  shipmate  was  after- 
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wards  England's  greatest  naval  hero, — Horatio  Nelson.  The  \  ( ^sels 
penetrated  as  &r  as  the  latitude  of  eighty-one  degrees  and  thirty- 
nine  minutes,  and  encountered  all  the  perils  incident  to  Arctic 
navigation.  Biddle  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  was  after- 
wards lost  with  him.  Tlie  commencement  of  the  Revolution  gave 
a  new  direction  to  liis  career.  Quittinfj  the  British  navy,  he  hastened 
home,  and  enlisted  with  ardor  in  the  cause  of  liis  countrv.  His 
first  appointment  was  to  the  conunaud  of  the  Camden  galley,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Delaware ;  from  which  he  was  soon  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  hrig  Andrew  Doria,  of  fourteen  guns,  and 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  New  Providence.  Before  leaving 
the  Delaware,  a  characteristic  incident  occurred.  Some  deserters 
from  his  ship  were  jirrested,  ami  lodged  in  prison,  at  Lewistown. 
An  officer  was  sent  on  shore  for  them,  but  he  returned  with  infor- 
mation that  they,  with  other  prisoners,  liad  got  possession  of  the 
jail,  and  some  fire-arms,  and  swore  that  they  would  not  be  taken. 
A  guard  of  militia  surrounded  the  building,  but  were  afraid  to 
break  open  the  door,  the  prisoners  threatening  to  shoot  the  first 
who  should  enter.  Captain  Biddle,  accompanied  by  a  midshipman, 
immediately  went  to  the  prison,  and  calling  to  one  of  liis  deserters, 
whose  name  was  Green,  orde  red  him  to  unbar  tlio  door ;  he  replied 
that  he  would  not,  and  tliat  if  any  one  attempted  to  enter,  lie  would 
shoot  him.  Biddle  then  caused  the  door  to  be  forced,  and  entering 
alone,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  he  said  to  Green,  who  stood 
prepared  to  fire :  Now,  Green,  if  you  do  not  take  good  aim  you 
are  a  dead  man."  Daunted  by  the  bearing  of  thdr  officer,  the 
resolution  of  the  mutineers  failed,  and  the  militia  coming  in  secured 
them.  They  afterwards  declared  that  it  was  Captain  Biddle's  look 
and  manner  that  had  awed  them,  for  that  they  were  determined  to 
kill  him  when  he  came  into  the  room. 

About  to  put  to  sea,  on  this  cruise,  he  wrote  from  the  Gapes  to 
his  brother.  Judge  Biddle:  ^  I  know  not  what  may  be  our  fiite ;  be 
it,  however,  what  it  may,  I  will  never  cause  a  blush  in  the  cheeks 
of  my  friends  or  countrymen."  By  his  a(  tivity,  he  inflicted  much 
injury  on  the  coniiuere(^  of  the  enemy,  and  intercepted  a  number  of 
thdr  transports,  bound  for  tlic  seat  of  war;  among  others,  two 
vessels  containing  four  hundred  of  the  Highland  troops  of  the 
British  army.   Such  were  his  vigor  and  success  in  taking  prizes. 
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timt,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  he  had  but  five  of  his 

original  crew  left  with  him, — the  rest  having  been  put  on  board 
captured  vessels,  and  their  places  supplied  by  men  wlio  had  entered 
from  the  prizes.  This  made  so  great  a  demand  upon  his  personal 
vigilance,  that  for  many  days  before  he  got  into  port,  he  had  not 
left  the  deck  of  his  ^ip. 

One  of  his  officers,  Lieutenant  Josiah,  while  in  charge  of  a  prize, 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  subjected  to  very  rigorous  treatment. 
Captain  Biddle  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Admiral  Howe,  say- 
ing: "  If,  sir,  you  see  fit  to  maltreat  a  noble  and  patriotic  young 
othcx^r,  whom  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  in  your  possession,  rest 
assured  the  law  of  retaliation  will  be  resorted  to  by  me."  By  the 
pBooeedings  of  Congress  on  the  7th  of  August,  17T6,  it  'appears 
^ibat  a  letter  from  Captain  Biddle  to  the  Marine  Committee  was 
laid  before  Congress  and  read :  whereupon,  Besolved,  that  General 
Washington  be  directed  to  propose  an  exchange  of  Lieutenant 
Josiah  for  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain ;  that  the 
Gpneral  reaioustnitc  to  Lord  Howe  on  the  cruel  treatment  Lieute- 
nant Josiah  has  met  with,  of  which  the  Congress  have  received 
undoubted  information."  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the 
eichange  was  effected. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1716,  Biddle  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  fiigate,  lately  built  at  Philadelphia,  the  Randolph,  of 
thirty-two  guns.  He  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  Februar)',  1777. 
Many  of  tli^"  prisoners  in  the  vessels  captured  by  Biddle  had  volun- 
teered to  serve  under  him,  and,  being  short  of  hands,  he  had  shipped 
a  considerable  number  of  them.  They  had  formed,  it  afterwards 
aj^ieared,  a  plot  for  taking  possession  of  the  ship,  and  soon  after 
Inving  port  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Biddle,  who  was  as 
remarkable  for  physical  strength  as  for  courage,  seized  the  ring- 
leaders with  his  own  hands,  and  with  the  aid  of  liis  officers  and  the 
Wf  ll-aft'ected  portion  of  his  crew,  completely  subdued  the  mutineers. 
Alter  refitting  at  Charleston,  he  made  a  successM  cruise,  capturing 
a  number  of  Teasels,  among  them  the  True  Briton,  of  twenty  guns. 
Returning  to  Charleston,  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  added 
t(»  his  command  finur  small  vesseb  of  war  of  that  State,  one  of  them, 
the  Moultrie,  of  eighteen  guns.  With  this  squadron  he  proceeded 
upon  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.    Two  days  before  the  engage- 
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ment  now  to  be  related,  Captain  Blake,  a  biave  officer,  who  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  the  second  South  Carolina  Begiment, 
serving  as  marines  on  board  the  Monltrie,  and  to  whom  we  are 

indebted  (says  Kogors,  in  his  Amcricau  Biography)  for  several  of 
the  ensuing:  particulars,  dined  on  board  the  Randolph.  At  rl inner, 
Captain  Biddle  said:  We  have  been  cruising  here  £or  some  time, 
and  have  spoken  a  number  of  vessels,  who  will  no  doubt  give 
information  of  us.  As  to  anything  that  carries  her  guns  upon  one 
deck,  I  think  myself  a  match  for  her/* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  March,  1777,  they  descried,  in- 
distinctly, a  ship  III  the  distance,  which  neared  them  at  about  seven 
oVlock  in  tlie  evening.  The  liandolph,  being  to  windward,  hove 
to,  as  did  the  Moultrie,  which  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
astern.  The  British  ship  fired  a  shot,  and  hailed ;  she  was  now 
seen  to  be  a  two-decker,  and  proved  to  be  a  ship-of  the  line,  the 
Yarmouth,  of  sixty-four  guns.  As  she  ranged  up  alongside,  on  the 
weather  quarter,  her  hail  was  answered  with,  "  This  is  the  Ran- 
dolph," and  a  full  broadside.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued.  The 
position  of  the  Muultrie  was  such  that  when  she  attempted  to  open 
her  fire  upon  the  enemy,  it  unfortunately  took  effect  upon  the 
Randolph.  Biddle's  firing  was  very  rapid  ;  his  ship  seemed  to  the 
eye-witnesses  to  be  in  a  continual  blaze,  giving  three  broadsides 
Ibr  the  enemy's  one.  The  action  had  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  Randolph  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion.  The  two  ships 
were  so  near  at  the  time  that  many  fragme  nts  struck  the  Yannouth, 
and  the  American  ensign  was  blown  in  upon  her  forecastle.  Of 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  men  on  board  the  liandolph,  all  perished 
save-  four  sailors,  who  were  picked  up  from  a  piece  of  the  wreck. 
These  related  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  Biddle  was  shot 
through  the  thigh,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  killed.  But  he 
called  out  that  he  was  little  hurt,  and  had  a  chair  placed  on  the 
quarter  deck,  and  continued  to  direct  the  fight  till  the  moment  of 
the  e\i)losion.  The  official  account  of  Captain  \'iuccnt,  of  the 
Yarmoutli,  acknowledged  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  twelve  wounded, 
and  his  ship  was  so  much  damaged  that  the  Moultrie,  and  the  other 
small  vesseb  which  had  before  made  sail,  escaped.  Such  was  the 
great  disparity  of  force  and  size  in  this  action,  that  Cooper,  in  his 
Naval  History,  declares  that  ^  Victory  was  ahnost.  hopeless,  even 
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had  ail  Biddle's  vessels  behaved  equally  well  with  his  own  ship.'* 
We  cannot  but  admire  his  desperate  valor,  in  preferring  the  chances 
of  such  a  conflict  to  submission,  even  to  a  force  so  superior  to  his 
own  that  a  surrender  would  have  entailed  no  disgrace. 

Thus  prematurely  ended,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  the  brief 
cartrr  of  tliis  gallant  officer,  Fciiinioro  Cooper  says  of  hiiu : 
"Ardent,  ambitious,  fearless,  intellij^ent,  and  perseverin<^,  lie  liad 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  naval  captain ;  and  though  possessing 
some  local  £unily  influence,  perhaps,  he  rose  to  the  statioTi  he  filled, 

at  so  early  an  age,  by  personal  merit  His  loss  was 

greatly  regretted,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  vicissitudes 
of  a  revolution,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  influence  that  such  a  character  can  produce  on 
a  smjill  kind  iiifiint  service."* 

The  virtues  of  his  private  character  were  no  less  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. He  was  a  man  of  strict  and  temperate  habits,  upright 
and  hberal  in  all  his  dealii^,  and  gentle  and  affectionate  in  the 
social  cirde.  A  sincere  Christian,  his  religious  impressions  had  a 
direct  influence  upon  his  conduct,  which  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
hund  and  constant  sense  of  duty. 

At  the  terniination  of  his  cruise,  he  was  to  have  married  a  lady 
of  Charle:>toii,  to  \^  iioni  he  hud  been  for  some  time  engaged.  Among 
the  few  memorials  that  remain  of  him,  is  his  last  will,  which  is 
€0  record,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina: — 

Nicholas  Biddle,  do  hereby  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament ;  that  is  to  say,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Elizabeth 
Bliott  Baker,  danghiLr  of  Richard  Bohun  Baker,  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  Esquire,  the  sum  of  t^vent^■-five  thousand  pounds, 
lawfid  currency  of  the  said  State ;  and  the  reuiainder  of  my  estate, 
wIk  ther  real  or  personal,  1  do  bequeath  unto  my  mother,  Mary 
fiiddie,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  in  case  of  her  dying 
without  a  will,  I  desire  that  such  sums  of  money  or  property,  of 
1^  kind  soever,  as  she  may  have  received,  or  have  been  entitled 
to  receive,  be  equally  divided,  between  my  brothers  James  and 
iiiward,  and  my  sisters  Lydia  McFunn  and  Mary  Biddle,  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  jVnd  I  do  lu  rtby  appoint  Thomas  Farr 
and  Jodiua  Ward,  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Esquires,  to  be 
ny  true  and  lawful  executors* 

*  Cooper*!  Nfttal  HisUwy,  vol.  147. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  bereimto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  tbis 

12th  day  of  Jauuai),  1776. 

"Nicholas  Biddle.  [sealJ 
"  bigued  and  sealed  in  presence  oi^'*  &c. 


COMMODUiiE  JAMEb  lilDDLE. 

James  Biddle,  a  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  of  Pliiladelphia  (see 
Life  of  Nicholas  Biddle),  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  February,  1783. 
He  had  made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  literature  which  he  retained  through  life,  when  he  left 
the  Xlmyersity  of  FennsylTania,  to  enter  the  navy.  He  and  his 
brother  Ed^\ard  saihd  as  midshipmen  in  the  President,  under 
Commodore  Truxtini,  in  S('])t('nibt  r,  1800,  for  the  West  Indies. 
Edward  Biddle,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  died  during,'  th(^  voyage. 
This  event  did  not,  however,  abate  the  inclination  for  the  sea  of 
his  brother  James.  On  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  in  1801,  he  was 
retained  in  the  service.  Early  in  1802,  he  sailed  in  the  Constella- 
tion, under  Commodore  Murray,  fi>r  the  Mediterranean,  on  a 
cruise  against  the  Tripolitans.  Tn  1803,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Philadelpfiia.  C'a])tain  Bainbrid^e.  On  the  31st  October  of  that 
year,  the  ship  stnu  k  upon  a  rock,  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  After 
every  eifort  to  get  her  aHoat  had  i^ed,  and  idl  resistance  to  the 
enemy's  gunboats  had  proved  una^'ailing,  Captain  Bainbridge  sur- 
rendered his  ship,  and,  with  his  officers  and  crew,  was  subjected  to 
a  close  and  rigorous  confinement.  The  known  barbarity  of  the 
Moors,  in  their  treatment  of  Christian  captives,  excited  much  ap« 
prehension  for  the  iate  of  the  prisoners.  The  family  of  young 
Biddle  proposed,  tlu'ougli  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  governor  of 
Malta,  to  effect  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom ;  but 
he  positively  refused  to  take  adv  antagi^  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
he  alone  would  be  benefited,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  share 
the  lot  of  his  comrades.  Their  release  was  at  last  obtained  through 
negotiation,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  after  an  im- 
prisomnoit  of  twenty  months.   From  this  time  he  was  constantly 
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in  active  service;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Gxeat 

Britain,  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  capacity  of  first  lieute- 
nant of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  C'aptain  Jacob  Jones.  On  the 
18th  October,  1812,  after  recei\ini;  some  dama«fe  fitjai  ;i  hravy 
gaky  thv  Wasp  fell  in  with  six  British  merchantmen,  two  of  \\  liich 
mounted  sixteen  ^^uns  eadi,  under  convoy  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Frolic,  Captain  Whyngates.  Captain  Jones  immediately  deter^ 
mined  to  attack  them.  Ihe  merchantmen  sailed  away,  while  the 
Frolic  waited  for  the  Wasp,  which  bore  down  upon  her  on  the  lar^ 
board  side.  The  Wasp  commenced  the  action  at  abotit  sixty  yards 
distance,  luam taming  the  weathergage.  The  En^^lish  fiiLtl  with 
more  rapidity,  the  Anu'ricaiis  with  more  picciMon  and  effect.  Fi- 
nally, Captain  Jones  ran  his  ship  athwart  the  enemy's  bow,  so  that 
the  FroUc's  jib-boom  came  in  between  his  main  and  mizzen  rigging, 
and  two  of  his  guns  entered  the  how-ports  of  the  Frolic,  and  swept 
die  whole  length  of  her  deck.  After  one  broadside  deHvered  in 
tins  position,  the  conquest  was  completed  by  boarding.  Lieutenant 
Biddle  led  the  boarders ;  he  and  a  seaman  nauicd  Jack  Lang  were 
the  first  to  ^in  a  footiii^j^  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy.  The  con- 
flirt  lasted  just  forty-three  minutes.  In  this  action,  there  was 
almost  a  perfect  equality  of  force,  the  F'rolic's  armament  slightly 
exceeding  that  of  the  Wasp.  It  is  cited  by  Sir  Howard  Douglass, 
in  his  treatise  on  gunnery,— one  of  the  highest  British  authorities, — 
as  a  remarkable  instance  of  American  superiority  in  that  art;  an 
ackaowled^ent  that  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  elaborate  mis- 
representations  by  which  some  English  cotemporary  writers  eiKU  a- 
vorefl  to  ])alliat('  tlie  reverses  of  their  navy.  One  of  the  most 
diihunest  of  the  works  composed  mth  that  objt  ct,  and  dignified 
with  the  name  of  History,  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning,  ^iras 
written  by  WiUiam  James,  who  for  some  time  exercised  the  calling 
of  ^  veterinary  surgeon"  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  mor- 
tality among  his  equine  patients  eiqposing  him  to  imputations  of 
malpEBctice,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  devoted  his  skill 
to  the  studied  depreciation  of  the  exploits  of  American  com- 
manders. There  is  an  exposure  of  some  of  his  errurs  and  misre- 
presentations in  two  articles,  from  the  pen  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  in 
the  Democratic  Keview,  vol.  x,  a.  d.  1842;  and  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  (vd.  bud,  A.D.  1B40)  condemns  his    bitter  and  perse- 
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vering  antipathy  to  our  tnmsatlantic  rektions  Almost 

every  origiiial  remade  made  upon  them  hy  the  author  bears  traces 
of  the  unworthy  feeling  we  hare  mentioned.*' 

Soon  aftor  the  action  between  the  Wasp  and  the  Frolic,  a  British 
seventy-four,  the  Poictiers,  fell  in  with  thf m.  and  Captain  Jones 
was  obliged  to  surrender  lus  ship,  with  her  recent  prize,  and  they 
were  taken  into  Bermuda.  The  officers,  however,  were  soon  libe» 
rated  by  exchange.  lieutenant  Biddle  acquired  great  distinction 
by  his  conduct  in  this  actum.  Among  other  honors  conferred  on 
him  by  his  feUow-citizens  and  public  bodies,  were  a  sword  from 
his  native  State,  a  medal  from  Congress,  votes  of  thanks,  &e.  He 
was  also  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-commandant, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  flotilla  of  t^unboats,  for  the  [>iyU  i  lion  of 
the  river  Delaware,  and  soon  after  transferred  to  the  command  of 
the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  which,  with  the  frigates*  United  States 
and  Macedonian,  formed  a  squadron,  under  Commodore  Decatur. 
Soon  after  leaving  New  York,  they  were  compelled,  by  the  presence 
of  a  superior  British  force,  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  where  they  were  closely  blockaded.  During  this 
period  of  inaction,  what  was  considered  as  an  overture  from  the 
British  officers,  led  to  a  negotiation  for  a  "  challenge  light."  Com- 
modore Decatur  sent  Captain  Biddle  to  Sir  Thomas  Uardy,  the 
British  commodore,  to  propose  ^t  the  two  American  ftigates 
should  meet  two  of  his  ships  of  the  same  class.  It  was  feund  im- 
possible, however,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  to  this 
proposal.  Captain  Biddle  did,  however,  succeed  in  atljusting  the 
teriiis  for  a  meeting  between  his  own  sloop  of  war,  the  IIorTict,  and 
the  sloop  of  war  Loup  Cervier.  These  terms,  however,  did  not 
xecdve  the  unqualified  approval  of  Commodore  Decatur,  because 
they  admitted,  for  the  Iioup  Cervier,  the  advantage  of  a  picked 
crew  from  the  other  ships  of  the  British  squadron.  Captain  Biddle 
instantly  ferwarded  another  proposal,  so  varied  as  to  obviate  the 
objections  of  his  superior  officer  ;  but,  without  returning  any  reply, 
the  captain  of  the  Loup  Cer\  it?r  put  to  sea.  and  did  not  come  back 
again  to  that  station.  Such  maritime  duels  are  not,  however,  to  be 
commended.  The  aim  in  public  war&re  should  be  to  use  advantages, 
not  to  neutralize  them,  by  voluntary  stipulations.  There  must  be 
incident,  too,  to  such  encounters  an  unnecessary  and  de^rate  pro- 
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tiactioii,  loading  to  a  useless  waste  of  life,  which  does  not  attend 
oidinarjr  conflicts.  The  usual  obligations  of  duty  are  thouglit  to 
be  tranflcended,  as  appears  from  the  &ct  that  Captain  Btddle,  before 

closiii;^  the  negotiation  on  his  own  bolialf,  had  deemed  it  proper  to 
obtain  tlie  assent  of  liis  crew ;  avowin*;  tliat  ho  (•ou>iden'(l  the 
national  honor  to  be  80  peculiarly  involved  in  the  result  of  such  a 
meeting,  that  in  no  possible  ( xtremity  should  his  ship  be  surren- 
dered. This  determination  is  characteristic  not  only  of  the  indi* 
lidual,  but  also  of  the  transaction  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

There  being  no  prospect  of  an  abandonment  of  the  blockade, 
and  an  escape  from  it  being  deemed  impracticable,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  I'nitcMl  States  (iovernmeut  that  the  friifates  should  be  lianled 
up  the  river  and  dismantled ;  the  charge  ot  them  in  this  condition 
being  assigned  to  Captain  Biddle,  in  the  Hornet,  To  one  of  his 
enterprisiiig  character,  nothing  could  be  more  irksome  than  the 
sphere  of  inactirity  to  which  he  had  now  been  confined  for  nearly 
seventeen  months.  He  feelingly  compared  it  to  his  long  imprison- 
ment in  Tripoli ;  and  urgently  and  constantly  solicited  permission 
to  attempt  a  passat,»'e  through  the  blockading  squadron,  expressing 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  success.  At  length,  the  permis- 
sioD  was  yielded  to  his  importunity.  He  instantly  effected  his 
porpose;  passing  ont  nnperceived  through  the  British  squadron, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  November,  1814. 

Being  then  ordered  to  join  the  East  India  squadron,  he  arrived 
the  first  at  the  place  of  rendezvons,  the  island  of  Tristan  D'Acunha, 
on  the  23d  March,  1815.  When  about  to  east  anchor,  a  sail  was 
descried  to  the  southward.  Captain  Biddie  immediately  stood 
from  the  land,  placed  himself  upon  the  course^  of  the  other 
vevel,  and  waited  for  her.  llie  stranger,  a  British  ship  of  war, 
■unonivted  very  cautiously,  and  reserved  her  fire  till  within  mus- 
kei-diot  distance.  The  conflict  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive." 
ApaxL  it  was  ^he  fortune  of  Biddie  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  American  gunnery.  It  was  subsequently  narrated,  by  the  British 
tii>t  lieutenant,  that  his  captain,  Dickinson,  after  alK)ut  fifteen 
mmutes*  firing,  said  to  him,  "  This  follow  hits  us  every  time ;  we 
cui*t  stand  his  fire ;  we  must  rim  him  aboard."  The  attempt  to 
boud  was,  however,  iaeffsctoal  The  Hornet's  fire  still  told  fear- 
My  upon  her  antagonist,  and  one  of  the  British  officers  called  out 
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that  they  surrendered,  ('aptain  Biddle  ceased  his  firincr,  and, 
standing  on  the  taffraH,  asked,  "  HaTe  you  surrendered  1"  At  this 
moment  two  of  the  English  marines  fired  at  him  from  about  twelve 
yards'  distance.  A  ball  passed  through  his  neck,  and  struck  him 
down  from  the  taffinail,  but  he  refused  to  «^c)  below,  and  gave  the 
order  to  wear  the  ship  n>iiii(l  for  another  brouclside,  wlit  n  a  <^eneral 
cry  of  surrender  rose  from  the  Hritisli  ship,  and  she  struck  her 
colors.  She  was  the  Pcufijuin,  a  ship  of  the  Hornet's  class,  size, 
and  metal ;  and  she  had  been  carefully  fitted  out  to  cruise  for  the 
Young  Wasp,  a  vessel  somewhat  heavier  than  the  Hornet  Only 
superior  discipline  and  skill  could  account  for  the  &ct  that,  in  an 
action  of  twenty-two  minutes,  the  Penguin's  mainmast  was  crip- 
plefl,  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  shot  away,  and  her  liuU  so  riddled 
that  it  was  not  tliought  advisable  to  send  lier  to  the  United  States, 
and  she  was  therefore  scuttled.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Hornet's 
principal  damage  was  in  the  rigging,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  she  was 
again  fit  fi>r  service.  The  British  historian.  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
thus  mentions  the  engagement:  *^ On  the  23d  of  Maich,  long  after 
peace  had  been  signed,  the  Hornet  met  the  Penguin,  and  a  fririous 
conflict  ensued,  l)oth  conuiiundcrs  being  ignorant  of  the  termination 
of  hostilities.  Both  vessels  were  of  ecpial  size  and  weight  of  metal, 
but  the  American  had  the  advantage  in  the  number  and  composi- 
tion of  her  crew ;  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  brave  Captain  Dickinson  was  slain  in  the  very  act  of 
attempting  to  board,  the  British  vessel  surrendered,  having  lost  a 
third  of  her  crew,  killed  and  wounded.*"* 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that,  as  after  the  capture  of  the 
Frolic,  Biddle  soon  fell  in  with  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Com- 
waliis,  which  immediately  gave  chase  to  the  Hornet.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  for  three  days.  Though  Captain  Biddle  was  still 
much  debiUtated  by  his  wound,  and  lus  first  lieutenant  (Conner) 
had  been  disabled  ui  the  late  action,  every  expedient  that  nautical 
skill  could  suggest  was  vigorously  used  to  increase  the  Hornet's 
speed  ;  finally  the  anchors,  boats,  shot,  guns,  and  every  otln  r  lu  a\-y 
article  were  thrown  overboard.  Tlie  gif^-antie  pursiuT  several  times 
got  near  enough  to  open  fire,  but  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking 
the  Hornet.   Fenimore  Cooper  says,  in  his  Naval  History,  ^'Cap- 

*  Aliaon'a  Histoiy  of  Europe,  cbap.  ljurri. 
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taiii  Biddle  gained  nearly  as  much  teputation  for  the  steadiness  and 

skill  'with  which  he  saved  liis  shi])  on  tliis  occasion  as  for  tlie  fine 
niiinnor  in  which  he  liad  fou^^lit  her  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Tn  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  had  continued  his  cruise,  after  capturing 
a  vessel  of  equal  force,  the  nation  traced  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
officer  of  the  same  name  and  fiumly,  who  had  rendered  himself  so 
eonspicnoTu  in  the  Revolution.*'' 

Captain  Biddle  put  into  St.  Salvador  on  die  9th  of  June,  1815, 
and  there  heard  that  peace  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Post  Captaul,  and  received  the  honors  due  to  liis  gallantrj'  from 
Congress,  his  native  State,  and  his  fellow-citizens. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  constantly  employed  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  naval  duty,  which,  though  arduous  and 
important,  presents  few  details  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
He,  at  three  different  periods,  held  commands  upon  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  displayed  great  ability  and  conduct  in  the  com- 
plex relations  which  then  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies.  One  incident,  whicli  occurred  at 
Valparaiso,  excited  at  the  time  considerable  attention.  The  govemo 
meat  of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  recognized  the  independence 
of  Chili,  and  therefore  the  authorities  omitted  to  notice  the  offer  of 
Captain  Biddle  to  exchange  the  usual  salutes  on  his  arrival  at  Val- 
paraiso in  the  Oiitiirio.  The  Chilian  na\  y  was  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  been  dlsnll^sed  Ironi  the  Britisli  hn  vice 
after  being  convicted  of  h:aud  in  a  conspiracy  to  affect  the  public 
fiinds.  Captain  Biddle  was  about  wei^^ung  anchor,  to  proceed  on 
his  Toyage,  when  Lord  Cochrane  desired  him  to  submit  to  a  deten* 
tkm  in  port  until  after  the  sailing  of  a  secret  expedition.  For  rea* 
urn  which  he  deemed  sufficient,  in  view  of  the  late  omission  to 
salute  his  flag.  Captain  Biddle  declined  to  accede  to  this  request. 
Immediately  two  ships  of  the  Cliilian  navy  slipped  their  cables,  and 
took  up  a  position  to  command  the  mouth  of  tiie  harbor.  By  all 
oa  board  of  the  Ontario  it  was  understood  as  a  menace.  Biddle 
Bututiy  deaxed  fer  action,  and  bore  down  upon  the  ships  placed 
m  lus  way.  Tliey  suffered  him  to  pass  between  them,  and  proceed 
to  tea  without  molestation. 
Anioiig  special  serv  ices  rendered  by  hiui,  we  iiiu)  cuuraerate  that. 
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in  1817,  he  took  possession  of  Oregon  Territory  ;  in  IS'iG,  he  si«;ned 
a  commercial  treaty  witli  Tnrkrv  ;  from  1838  to  1842,  he  held  the 
post  of  Governor  of  the  l^aval  As\  ium,  at  Philadelphia;  in  1845, 
while  in  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  he  exchanged 
the  zatifications  of  the  first  treaty  with  China,  and  acted  as  United 
States  Commissioner  to  that  country ;  he  also  touched  at  Japan, 
and  made  an  earnest  effort  to  conciliate,  by  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance, its  singular  and  exclusive  people.  From  Japan  he  sailed  to 
California,  and  took  r oihihiiikI  of  tlie  United  States  naval  force  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  then  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  wax  against 
Mexico.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  tliis  station,  his  nice  appre- 
ciation of  belligerent  rights  was  exhibited,  by  the  revocation  of  a 
general  blockade  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  which  had  been 
declared  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  substitution  of  a  blockade  of 
special  ports,  maintaint  tl  by  the  presence  of  a  competent  force.  It 
is  in  conformity  with  this  practice  that  a  European  con*^ress  has 
since  abolished  "paper  blockades,"  and  adopted  the  Americau 
principle  upon  tins  subject. 

He  reached  home  in  the  month  of  March,  1848,  worn  with  the 
toils  of  long  and  faithful  service,  and,  on  the  1st  of  October  following, 
died  at  Pldladelphia,  aged  sixty-six  years.  He  had  never  sought 
repose  in  exemption  from  duty,  and,  with  unremitting  zeal,  lus 
whole  life  was  tic\  ote(l  to  his  country. 

Commodore  Biddle  was  a  well-iead  scholar,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  general  literature,  international  and  miUtary  law,  the  practice 
of  courts-martial,  and  the  usages  of  the  naval  service.  No  man  was 
more  exemplary  in  all  the  private  rdations  of  life.  He  never 
married,  and  the  affection  of  his  warm  and  generous  nature  was 
bestowed  uj)on  a  kir^^e  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  His  manners 
were  marked  by  scrupulous  refinement  and  delicacy.  He  was  shirht 
in  person,  and  it  was  by  the  force  of  an  iuduinitablc  spirit  tiiat  he 
surmounted  hardships  and  difficulties.  His  temperament  was  quick 
and  impulsive,  but  controlled  by  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a 
careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  otbers.  Bigid  in  all  the  essentials 
of  discipline,  he  had  none  of  the  exacting  spirit  that  vents  itself  in 
minute  and  liarassing  atteutioii  to  insignificant  (h  tails.  His  cha- 
racter commanded  the  respect,  and  won  tlie  affection  of  his  utlicers 
and  his  crew,   ^ew  men  have  more  completely  fulfilled  the  duties 
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of  their  station  in  life ;  and  he  may  be  with  truth  cited  as  one  of 

the  best  exami>les  of  the  American  naval  officer. 

■ 


MAJOR  THOMAb  BiDl>LE. 

Thosias  BiDDLEy  a  son  of  Charles  Biddlc  (see  Life  of  Xicliolas 
Biddle),  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  November,  1 790.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  he  and 
hk  brother  John  Biddle  (still  living,  at  Detroit,  Michigan)  entered 

the  army.  In  the  report  of  a  speech  made  at  Philadelphia,  in  1852, 
by  Licutenaut-General  Scott,  we  find  this  mention  of  them: — 

Across  your  river  Schuylkill,  in  1812,  I  had  the  honor  to  fonn 
a  camp,  when  a  regiment  was  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  Canada 
frontier.  That  regiment  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Pennsyl** 
Taniaiis,  and  on  the  doings  of  that  little  band  almost  all  my  hopes 
in  this  life  depended.  There  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  some  of  the 
imest  young  men  the  country'  ever  produced.  I  may  refer  to  the 
Biddlfs, — Thomas  and  John, — who  came  out  of  the  war  majors, — 
a  •listniction  they  were  eminently  (h  servin<^  of,  for  their  giillantry 
and  excellent  service.  The  father  of  these  Biddies,  I  recollect,  was 
a  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
in  1814,  when  Philadelphia  was  threatened  with  invasion,  when 
yoar  houses  wtrre  threatened  with  destruction,  and  the  United 
States  Treasury  was  bankrupt.    He  was  a  noble  man,  and  his 

memory  1  will  ever  cherish  That  Committee  of  Safety, 

when  the  United  States  Treasury  refused  to  pay  a  dollar,  went  and 
borrowed  funds,  on  their  own  credit,  for  the  defence  of  your  beau- 
tiful city."*  In  the  2d  artillery, — tlie  regiment  thus  alluded  to 
by  its  fimnei  Colond,— Thomas  Biddle  held  the  rank  of  Captain. 
His  name  first  appeared,*with  distinction,  in  Colonel  Pike's  report 
cf  an  affidr  with  the  British  and  Indians,  on  tiie  northern  frontier. 
At  the  takin<^  of  Fort  George,  and  at  the  action  at  Stony  Creek, 
he  was  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  the  commanding  officers ; 

•  PabUo  Ledger,  October  2Ut,  mi. 
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and  he  was  specially  complimented  in  general  orders,  by  Major 
General  Brown,  for  gallantry  displayed  in  rallying  the  picket 

guards,  when  surprised  by  the  enemy,  before  the  battle  of  Chip- 
pcwii.  He  was  also  distinguished  and  twice  wounded  in  the 
desperate  action  at  Lundy's  Lane.  "  Captain  Biddle  was  woimded 
early  in  the  action,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field,"  says  the  official 
report  of  General  Brown.  He  was  again  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
l^ort  Erie,  and  was  brevetted  ibr  services  rendered  in  the  defence 
of  that  post.  The  commanding  officer,  Greneral  Gaines,  in  a  letter 
written  at  a  later  period,  recurring  to  the  events  of  the  siege,  says: 
"  I  witnessed  the  conduct  of  Major  Tliouias  iiuldle,  then  a  captain 
of  artillery,  in  the  principal  battle  at  Fort  Erie,  August  15th,  1814, 
as  well  as  in  the  daily  cannonade  and  bombardment  which  preceded 
and  for  some  weeks  followed  that  trying  conflict,  in  which  Biddle's 
battery,  like  that  of  Towson  on  the  left,  and  that  of  our  lamented 
Williams  on  the  right,  exhibited  constant  evidence  of  vigilant  pre- 
paration and  skilful  action.  He  kept  it  brilliantly  lighted  up 
whenever  the  eneiu)  X  lire  appeared,  through  the  deep  darkness  in 
which  they  were  euxcloped,  to  mark  the  points  of  their  position  or 
their  approach ;  and  when  the  dawning  light  of  day  presented  to 
my  view  their  left  and  last  lingering  column,  broken,  but  endeavoring 
to  rally,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Major  Biddle,  with  lus  field- 
pieces,  pressing  forward  among  the  foremost  of  our  troops,  near 
the  enemy,  thereby  contributing  to  hasten  and  confuse  their  retreat, 
and  at  the  same  tuue  to  render  it  more  destructive  to  them.  His 
conduct,  as  witnessed  by  mv  every  day  and  night  for  more  than 
three  weeks  in  the  cannonade  and  bombardment  of  Fort  Erie, 
proved  him  to  be  an  officer  of  great  gallantry,  vigilance,  and  merit ; 
end  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  intelligent  officer,  with  whom  he 
has  served,  wiU  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  position  of 
greatest  danger,  when  known  to  be  the  post  of  honor  and  of  greatest 
usefulness,  was,  in  war,  tlie  position  of  Major  Biddle^s  choice." 

On  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  retaimd  upon  the  peace  esta- 
bhsliuieut,  and  ibr  some  time  was  in  conuoand  of  Fort  Miffiin,  on 
the  Delaware.  The  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians  offering 
an  opportunity  for  active  service,  he  appUed  fi>r  orders  to  join  the 
army  of  Greneral  Jackson,  but  did  not  receive  them  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  principal  operations,  owing  to  circumstances  which  are 
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thus  stated  in  a  letter  from  him,  dated  Fort  Scott,  June  8,  1818. 

**I  reached  here  some  days  since,  iiftrr  travprsin*]^  a  dangerous  and 
(li^a^Mecable  wilderness,  iu  pursuit  ul  the  army,  for  ci^^lit  days.  I 
ha\e  arrived  too  late  to  participate  iu  tiie  campaign.  General 
Jackson  is  a  man  of  such  astonishing  promptitude  and  vigor,  that 
he  has  aocomplished  in  a  few  days  what  any  other  man  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  would  have  been  months  in  performing.  He  is 
certainly  the  most  singular  character  in  existence,  a  man  stti  generis; 
there  is  no  other  like  hira.  1  find  he  has  experienced  some  little 
difficulty  at  Pensaroln.  T  ^lumld  liave  sliared  in  all  tlie  interesting 
events  of  tlie  campaign,  if  1  had  had  the  usual  voyage  to  Savannah ; 
but  instead  of  five  days,  J  was  twenty-one.  I  feel  more  mortified, 
as  all  the  service  perfonned  was  with  artillery,  and  if  I  had  been 
there,  I  should  have  ranked  all  the  officeis  of  that  ann." 

hi  the  year  1820,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  paymaster  in 
the  ami}-,  and  was  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  some  years 
of  residcni  i'  there,  liis  character  and  abilities  suggested  to  many  his 
fitness  for  civil  employments ;  and  his  personal  iuHuence,  which  was 
strong  and  extensive  in  the  new  State,  was  eagerly  sought  in  the 
pt^tical  contests  of  the  day. 

Thus  he  became  involved  in  a  violent  political  controversy,  which 
lesnlted  in  a  duel  with  the  Hon.  Spencer  Pettis,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Missouri,  in  August,  lb3L  Bi(hlle  was  tlic  cliaUenged 
party,  and,  ou  account  of  an  imperfection  in  liis  sight,  chose  pistols, 
aod  a  distance  of  five  feet  Their  weapons,  in  position,  actually 
overlapped  each  other,  and,  at  the  first  fire,  botii  fell  mortally 
wounded-*  Pettis  died  on  the  following  day;  Biddle  survived 
one  day  longer.  The  duel  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators. Soon  after  the  event,  thtTe  was  published  iu  the  Illinois 
Magazine,  edit(3d  by  Judge  Hall  ^vllo  had  been  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  in  the  war  oi  1812,  a  biographical  notice  of 
Mnjor  Biddle,  in  which  he  is  thiis  characterized :  "  He  was  a  man 
who  left  strong  impressions  of  attachment  on  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  fomiliar.  To  the  world  he  was  distant  and 
reserved,  rather  shrinking  from  than  seeking  an  intercourse  with 
strangers.  He  never  courted  popular  applause,  but  pursued  the 
dictates  of      own  judgment  with  fearless  independence.    He  had 

*  Sabine  oa  Duelling. 
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much  of  that  freahnew  and  originality  of  chaxacter  and  promptness 
of  decdsion,  which  marks  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  who  relies  upon 
tiie  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  acts  for  himself    In  his  own 

house,  he  wa.s  liberal,  frank,  and  hospitable  ;  refined  and  delicate  in 
his  ( iijoymeuts ;  a  devoted  husband ;  kind  and  generous  in  his 
domestic  relations.  Of  the  unhappy  controversy  wliich  IchI  to  the 
death  of  Major  Biddle,  we  do  not  design  to  speak.  In  doing  honor 
to  him,  we  would  offer  no  violence  to  the  feelings  or  the  memory 

of  others   It  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  fell  in  a  duel  with 

Mr.  Spencer  Pettis,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  in  a 
cjuarrcl  arising  out  of  a  violent  political  contest.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Major  Biddle's  memory  to  remark,  and  we  do  so  advisedly,  that 
he  did  not  aspire  to  the  office  which  was  held  by  liis  opponent,  nor 
was  he,  in  the  first  instance,  actuated  by  any  personal  enmity  to 
that  gentleman. 

^  They  fought  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  opposite  St.  Louis 
^-a  low  slip  of  ground  covered  with  cottonwood  and  willows — a 

spot  ah'cady  fetal  but  to  too  many !  Owing  to  a  defect  in  Major 
Biddle's  vision,  the  distance  was  five  feet.  They  met  mth  the 
sternness  and  calnuiess  of  men  prepared  to  die — botli  perfectly  cool 
and  self-possessed.  Both  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire. 
Thus  fell  Major  Thomas  Biddle,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age, 
in  full  health,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness ; 
thus  fell  Spencer  Pettis,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  We  offer  no 
apolo^  for  the  duellist.  Condemning  the  practice,  as  we  must,  it 
is  no  i>aliiation  in  our  eyes  that  two  men,  botli  of  whom  were 
amial)le  in  private  life,  and  wIk)  both  occupied  high  stations  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  shoidd  have  given  it  tlieir  sanction.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  the  more  decidedly  to  be  repudiated,  when 
we  see  its  dreadful  effects  thus  prominently  exhibited,  in  the  loss 
to  society  of  two  individuals  who  were  honored  by  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  beloved  by  their  respective  friends."* 

Major  Biddle  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  John  MuUanphy, 
Esq.,  of  St.  liouis.  One  of  the  striking  ornaments  of  tliat  city  is 
the  splendid  monument  which  she  caused  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  husband  whose  untimely  loss  she  never  ceased, 
through  Hfe,  to  deploxe. 

*  IllinoU  Mootblj  Magazine,  Septemberi  1831. 
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COLONEL  CLEMENT  BIDDLE. 

Clement  Biddle,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  anny,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  May  10, 1740.  Descended  from  one  of  the  early 
Quaker  settlers  and  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  he  retained  his 

connection  with  the  Society  of  Friends  until  the  commcncenient  of 
the  War  of  Independence. 

In  early  life,  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  in  his  natiye 
city.  Notwithstanding  the  discipline  of  the  religious  society  in 
whose  tenets  he  had  been  educated,  he  united,  in  1764,  in  forming 
a  military  corps  ibr  the  protection  of  a  party  of  friendly  Indians, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  Philadelpliia  from  the  fury  of  a  lawless 
band,  knoAvn  as  the  Paxton  Boys,  who  had  recently  massacred 
some  unolfeiuling  Concstoga  Indians,  at  Lancaster.  These  ban- 
ditti, powerful  in  numbers,  had  u(h  anced  to  within  fiye  or  six  miles 
of  the  city,  threatening  destruction  to  all  who  should  oppose  them, 
when  the  vigor  of  the  military  preparations  checked  their  further 
progress.  Scarcely  had  this  local  disturbance  been  quieted,  when 
news  was  receiyed  of  the  resolution  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  impose  certain  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies.  The  feeling 
(*n^endc»refl  throughout  the  whole  country  by  this  step,  was  nowhere 
(If  I  jK  r  than  in  Pliiladelphia ;  and  the  consunuuation  of  the  resoh  e 
of  tiic  Commons,  by  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  induced,  in  that 
city,  the  celebrated  non-iipportation  resolutions  of  October  25, 1765 ; 
one  of  the  most  decided  measures  adopted  during  the  early  part  of 
the  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  preservation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  colonists.  This  agreement  was  subscribed  by  the 
pniuipal  mercliants  of  the  city;  among  them  we  find  the  names 
of  Clement  Biddle  and  liis  brotber,  Owen  ]3iddle.  Tbe  courso 
subsequently  pursued  by  the  British  Goyernment  destroying  all 
hope  of  a  peaceful  adjustment,  Clement  Biddle  embarked  early 
•nd  zealously  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  America,  and  was 
gieatly  instrumental  in  forming  the  "  Quaker"  company  of  volun- 
teers, raised  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  of  which  he  was  elected  an 
officer,  before  the  corps  joined  the  ann)  .  Congrc  ss  liaying,  in 
June,  1776,  for  the  protection  of  the  middle  colonies,  directed  the 
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immeciiate  establishment  of  a  camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  fur- 
nisliod  by  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  on  the  8th  July 
following,  appointed  Colonel  Biddle  the  Deputy  Quartermaster- 
Geneial  for  those  forces,  as  well  as  for  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  ordeied  to  assemble  at  Trenton.  At  the  dose  of 
tlicit  year,  Colonel  Biddle  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and, 
with  another  officer,  was  selected  by  Wasliington  to  receive  the 
swords  of  the  Hessian  officers.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
stoutly-contested  victory  at  Princeton;  the  battle  at  and  retreat 
from  the  Bmndywine ;  the  attack  upon  the  British  forces  at  Ger* 
mantown;  and  during  the  ^mtei  of  1777-8  shared  the  privations 
of  the  American  army  at  the  memorable  cantonment  at  Valley 
Forge.  There,  as  Commissary-General  under  Greene,  he  rendered 
imj)ortant  services  in  several  critical  junetures,  when  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army,  from  want  of  the  necebsaricb  of  life,  seemed  almost 
inevitable.  Many  letters  from  General  Washington,  written  at 
this  period,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Biddle's  &mily, 
attest  his  activity  in  the  commissariat  department,  the  urgency  of 
the  service  he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  fatlier  of  his  country.  He  was  again  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth. 

After  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  renewed,  for  a  short  time, 
his  connection  mth  military  life,  by  serving  as  Quartermaster- 
General  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  expedition,  under  Washington,  to 
suppress  the  ^  Whiskey  Insurrection." 

Colonel  Biddle  labored  earnestly  in  the  early  poUtical  movements 
of  the  patriot  party  of  his  State,  advocating  effectively  the  revolu- 
tionary State  Constitution  of  1776,  in  the  framing  of  which  his 
brother,  Owen  Biddli,  shared,  as  a  memlx  r  of  the  Convention. 
After  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  Colonel  Biddle  was  appointed  United  States 
Marshal  for  Pennsylvania.  At  a  later  period  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  notary  public,  and  became  well  known  in  commercial 
circles  for  his  ability  in  adjusting  marine  losses.  He  preserved  the 
friendship  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  General  Washington  viutil 
the  close  of  the  life  of  that  great  man,  and  maintained  with  him  a 
familiar  epistolary  corxespoudence  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  General's  decease. 
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Greene  and  Knox  were  also  his  warm  personal  friends  and  cor- 
respondents ;  and  w  hen  tlie  former  was  schx-tod  for  the  command 
of  the  southern  army,  one  of  his  first  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign, was  an  effort  to  obtain  the  services  of  Colonel  Biddle,  as 
Quartermaster-General.  By  Ms  marriage  with  Miss  Bebecca 
Cornell,  he  bad  a  numerons  fiimily.  His  sons  have  occupied  pro- 
minent and  honorable  positions  in  their  native  city;  of  his  daugh- 
ters, one  was  married  to  General  Thomas  Oadwalader,  another  to 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  aud  a  third  to  Thomas  Duulap,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelpliia. 

His  distinguished  and  useful  career  ended  on  the  14th  July,  1814, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


COLONEL  C.  C.  BIDDLE. 

BY  OEOBGE  OKD. 

Clement  Cornell  Biddle,  son  of  Colonel  Clement  Biddle  (ante^  p. 
SI),  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  October,  1784.  His 

early  education  was  received  at  the  Academy  of  the  Uiuversit\  of 
Pennsylvauia,  then  under  the  superinteiideuce  of  the  Rev.  James 
Da\idson.  His  scholastic  training  was  not  of  long  duration,  for, 
in  February,  1800,  obtaining  a  midshipman's  warrant,  he  went 
to  sea,  under  the  command  of  the  elder  Commodore  Decatur. 
Duing  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  prize,  which  he  brought  successfully  into  port.  After  re- 
maining about  three  years  in  the  navy  he  quitted  the  service,  and 
shortly  afterwards  \isited  England.  This  was  a  remarkable  epoch, 
as  Pitt  and  his  eminent  rival  were  still  living, — Mrs.  Siddons  and 
her  gifted  brother  had  not  yet  retired  &om  the  stage.  His  reminis- 
cences of  the  eTents  of  this  visit  were  always  £resh,  and  were  the 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  himself  and  the  friends  to  whom  they 
were  occasionally  imparted.  On  his  return  liome  he  commenceil 
the  study  of  the  law,  under  th(^  instruction  of  the  late  John  Ser- 
geant, who,  although  but  a  few  years  his  senior,  wtvs  already  known 
as  a  distinguished  practitioner.  Though  Mr.  Biddle  was  regularly 
caUed  to  the  bar,  he  never  engaged  in  practice;  for  the  insult 
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offered  to  the  United  States,  by  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake 
frigate  occurring  about  this  time,  the  whole  nation  was  aroused  to 

an  assertion  of  its  rights  against  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain : 
and,  haA-ing  a  predilection  for  a  militar}  life,  ho  accepted  a  coni- 
niissioii,  as  Captain  of  dragoons,  from  Presideut  Jefferson,  and  was 
stationed  with  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans.  The  excitement  was, 
however,  temporarily  lulled,  and  Mr.  Biddle  resigned  his  commis- 
sion.  But  when  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812, 
he  originated,  in  his  native  city,  the  company  of  volunteers  known 
as  the  State  Fendbles,  of  which  company  he  was  elected  Captain, 
in  July,  1812.  Although  just  mai  riod,  and  in  circumstances  by  no 
means  opulent,  ho  «^ave  liis  wliolc  time  and  abilities,  during;  tlie 
continuance  of  the  war,  to  the  ser^  ic  e  of  his  country.  On  the 
organization  of  the  First  liegiment  of  Volunteer  Light  In&ntry, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  he  was  elected  Colonel.  In  the  autumn 
of  1814  his  regiment  was  stationed  at  Camp  Dupont,  in  the  State 
of  Delaware ;  but,  owing  to  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Balti- 
more, it  was  nvxcY  actively  engaged. 

Upon  t\w  restoration  of  peace,  ^fr.  Biddle  returned  to  Pliiladel- 
phia,  and  was  appointed  by  tlie  Goa  c  rnor  a  Notary  Public,  which 
office  he  exercised  for  several  years.  Altliough  his  early  e<hication 
had  not  been  regular,  and  his  varied  and  desultory  mode  of  hfe  had 
interrupted  the  pursuit  of  letters,  still  a  thirst  for  knowledge  stimu- 
lated his  naturally  vigorous  intellect  to  active  exertions.  The  duties 
of  liis  office  not  re([uiring  liis  whole  attention,  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  study,  and  soon  made  eunsi(lcra])h'  advances  in  ethical 
and  metaphysical  investigations,  and  in  the  science  of  political 
economv,  for  which  he  evinced  a  decided  bias.  An  American  edi- 
tion  of  the  Treatise  on  Political  Eamomy,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
translated  into  English  by  Frinsep,  being  projected,  Mr.  Biddle 
became  the  editor  of  it;  and,  by  the  addition  of  notes,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  th(^  introductory  essay,  which  latter  had  been  omitted  by 
the  English  ( ditor,  the  Treatise  has  hvvn  so  fa%()rably  presented  to 
the  pul)lic  that  it  has  passed  througli  many  editions.  An  auto- 
graph letter  from  Dugald  Stewart,  in  Pebruar) %  1824,  and  another 
from  J.  B.  Say,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  afford  evidence  of  their 
approbation  of  the  services  of  the  American  editor. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention,  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  in  bepteinber,  1831,  Mr.  Biddle  took  au  active  part  in  their 
delibeiatioiis ;  and,  though  not  prominent  ns  a  debater,  for  which 
hiB  pievioos  training  had  not  qualified  him,  he  was  recognissed  as 
coe  of  the  best-informed  members  of  that  enlightened  body.  En- 
tertaining decided  opinions  upon  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
diiy,  he  enUiiced  them  temperately,  but  without  re.ser\  e,  tlirouj^h 
the  public  journal^,  nnd  in  an  extensive  coiTespoiulence  ;  but  c  hiefly 
in  conversational  di&cussiou,  in  wiiich  he  was  partieularly  happy. 
Ihongh  never  in  public  office,  it  may  he  afHrmed,  that  he  probably 
contnbated  as  much  as  any  individual  to  the  establishment  of  the 
policy  whidi  has  been  finally  adopted  by  the  national  government, 
in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  currency  and  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreif^u  countries. 

In  the  v(\ir  LS21,  Mr.  Biddle  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  I'lii- 
losophical  Society ;  which,  at  an  early  day,  had  availed  itself  of  the 
services  of  his  fiither,  and  of  his  uncle,  Owen  Biddle,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  appointed,  in  1769,  in  conjunction  with  Joel  Bailey,  to 
observe,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
dudL  He  was  dso  connected  with  some  of  the  principal  literary 
and  bonevoh'nt  associations  of  Pliiladclpliia. 

In  the  year  Ib'-'A,  Mr.  iiitldh;  was  elected  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Stiviug  Fund  Society,  an  institution  which  lie  had  been 
instrumental  in  estabUsliing,  and  over  which  he  continued  to  pre- 
side until  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  revisited  Europe,  accompanied  by  his  valued  firiend, 
the  late  William  Mcllvaine ;  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
sceucs  and  objects  of  which  he  still  retained  a  vivid  impression. 
Of  this  journey,  which  lasted  about  six  months,  he  preserved  a 
Giicumstantial  record,  which  will  long  be  cherished  by  those  for 
whose  sake  it  was  especially  intended. 

Mr.  Biddle*s  fine  constitution  continued  unimpaired  (with  the 
exception  of  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  limbs,  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent after  his  return  from  Europe),  until  May,  ISo-i,  when  he  was 
utuickofl  by  that  disease  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  lie  ral- 
lied, however,  from  the  in st  blow;  and  persevered  in  discharging 
hU  official  duties  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1855,  when  he 
xetiied  to  a  rural  retreat,  in  a  neighboring  county,  which  he  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  several  years.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  returned  to  liis  city  residence;  where,  on  the  21st 
of  August,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Biddle's  academical  education 
was  limited ;  it  was  consequently  imperfect ;  and  a  sense  of  hia 
deficiencies  was  a  stimulus  to  self-exertion.  In  the  pursuit  of  know* 
ledge,  the  pleasure  of  acquisition  increases  with  exercise;  and  that 
which  is  attained  by  dint  of  applieiition,  is  apt  to  be  more  dund:)le 
than  what  is  derived  from  aiithurity.  'Hio  example  afforded  by 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  is  strikingly  appropriate,  as  but  few  in- 
dividuals in  our  community  were  more  conversant  with  those 
branches  of  polite  literature,  which  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the 
citizen  or  impart  a  dignity  to  the  gentleman.  But  it  was  among 
his  confidential  friends  that  his  acquisitions  were  best  known  and 
estimated.  His  fondness  for  study  increasing  with  years,  lie  gra- 
dually became  weaned  from  publie  lif(%  whicli,  to  one  of  bis  tem- 
perament, is  anything  but  inviting.  Hence,  as  the  domestic  circle 
was  the  chief  scene  of  his  enjoyments,  so  there,  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  all  those  virtues  which  adorn  humanity,  has  his  loss 
been  most  severely  felt,  as  it  has  occasioned  a  disruption  of  fiimiliar 
associations  which  can  never  be  supplied. 


A\  ILLIAM  lii.XGHAM. 

At  what  precise  period  William  Bingham  was  born,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  learn ;  nor  yet  when  he  died ;  but  he  died  while 
on  a  second  visit  to  England,  about  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tui7.  Mr.  Bingham  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Wil- 
ling, one  of  the  early  celebrated  families  of  Philadelphia.  Being  an 
active  and  energetic  man,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  national  Senate;  but  did  not  make  any 
great  impression  as  a  legislator.  \V  iliiani  Bingham  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  colony.  He  was  wcW  known  in  Europe ;  and 
his  wealth  and  position  intioduced  him  to  the  notice  of  many 
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ceiebtated  fbreigneis.  Among  the  most  distinguished  were  the 
Barings.  Alexander  and  Henry  Baring  married  danghtera  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  which  gave  to  the  fiunily  a  very  high  standing;  so  much 
10,  that  Mr.  Bingham  earned  an  aristocratic  hauteur  to  the  fiirthest 

extent*  He  was  the  first  person  that  gave  a  masquerade  ball  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  tlie  strictest  measures  were  used  to  keep  out  mecha- 
nics anrl  their  wives.  But,  notwdthstandiiifj;  tlie  aristocratic  notions 
of  Mr.  iiingham,  he  was  found  to  be  useM  to  the  government 
daring  the  Bevolution.  He  was,  as  &r  back  as  1711,  stationed  at 
8t  Piene,  Myzene,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  consnL 

From  data  we  have  by  us,  we  will  give  some  curious  memoranda 
wlrile  he  was  consul.  We  find  published,  in  the  first  number  of 
**l]iutherhead's  American  Notes  and  Queries,"  January  1st,  1857, 
a  translation  of  some  ypty  curious  receipts  for  money  from  William 
Bingiiam  to  some  i  rench  captains ;  the  names  of  the  captains  are 
sometimes  signed  to  the  receipt,  and  other  times  not.  The  receipts 
after  1776  are  not  signed  with  the  name  of  the  receiver  of  the 
niODe]r,-**for  what  reason,  we  cannot  divine: — 

**  St.  PiBKRs,  Mtzbvc,  May  10th,  1 119, 

**Beceived,  of  Mr.  William  Bingham,  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  francs  two  cents  and  three  farthings  for  the  support 
of  the  English  prisoners  and  American  sailors,  from  the  beginniug 
of  the  year  1777." 

Another: — 

Received,  of  Mr.  William  Bingham,  one  thousand  one  hundred 

and  thirty-five  francs,  for  the  passage  of  several  Americans,  deserted 
ftom  the  Englisli,  whom  I  brought  here  fix>m  St.  Lucie.'* 

The  above  extracts  show,  that  WiUiam  Bingham  was  actively 

enga«^<'d  during  the  Revolution ;  and  though  we  have  no  data  to 
show  that  he  advanced  the  govciument  money,  yet  knowing,  at 

*  AhiMwitr  Bariiig  mmtntd  Aon*,  the  ^Adert  daughter  of  Wslliani  Bioghaai,  in  Phila- 
MfUft;  And  the  inheritesoe  he  bid  to  thaiik  her  for,  at  tbo  death  of  her  father,  amonnted 

to  $900,000.  She  bore  him  nine  children,  of  whom  eeven  are  itill  living.  The  eldest  of 
these,  c&Ucd  William  Bingham,  ader  his  g^randfather,  is  the  present  Lord  Ashbarton,  who 

H  cow  ahoat  Bixtj  years  of  age.  Ilia  wife  is  a  Lady  Sandwich,  and  their  mnrri.i^c  haa 
wmatned  chil.1!e-n.  Alexander  Bariflg  wos  just  tweotf-four  jears  of  age,  in  179^,  when 
Umed  Ui  Mii^  ii;agham. 
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that  time,  that  government  needed  more  than  it  had,  we  liave  no 
douht  hut  lie  ach  aiieed  lihrrally  on  account  of  the  government. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  William  Bingham  prepared  to  go  to 
Europe;  and  in  1784,  he,  with  his  vdfe,  went  there.  They  ^]>ent 
some  time  in  France,  and  were  presented  at  court  to  Louis  XY I, 
where  they  attracted  general  attention.  They  remained  in  Europe 
about  five  years. 

"William  liingham  hcing,  to  a  great  extent,  identified  with  the 
history  of  Pliiladelphia,  we  will  close  this  memoir  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  Mansion  House  and  the  property  adjacent.  The 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Mansion  House,  to  Fourth  Street,  was  a 
vacant  lot,  inclosed  by  a  rail  fence,  to  which  the  boys  resorted 
to  fly  their  kites.  WUliain  Bingham  built  the  Mansion  House 
about  the  year  1790;  and  it  was  considered,  at  that  time,  the  flnest 
house  in  the  city.  He  inclosed  the  whole  area  with  a  painted 
board  fence,  and  ])lanted  a  line  of  Iximbardy  poplars  arounri  it. 
Thcise  poplars  wert;  tIk*  tii-st  ever  seen  in  Philadelphia.  The  grounds 
generally  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  style,  and  variegated  wdth 
clumps  of  shade  trees.  The  fence  being  very  high,  prevented  the 
public  from  seeing  this  beautiful  woodland  scene ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  William  Bingham  was  much  censured  for  doing 
what  he  chose  with  his  own  property.  Afler  liis  death,  the  whole 
w  as  sold  off  in  lots,  and  is  now  filled  up  with  fine  three-stor\^  brick 
houses.  When  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia,  they  used  this 
ground  for  parade  and  exercise. 


DR.  BARNABAS  BINNEY. 

Barnabas  Binnet,  a  Surgeon  in  the  Eevolutionary  War,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  bom  in  the  year  1751.  His  father  was 
Barnabas  Binney,  a  merchant  of  Boston ;  and  the  femil)  name  of 
his  mother, — a  lady  of  high  intellectual  ciUture, — was  Tngs. 

Dr.  Binney  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  Colle|nrc,  in  1774,  after- 
wards kno>vn  as  Brown  University.  Tlie  instituticm  was  then  under 
the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  James  Manning,  D.D.,  and  the 
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pupa  acquired  miicli  of  the  mental  accomplishmentB  of  the  principal. 
His  medical  education  was  obtaiiunl  in  London  and  in  Philadelpliia, 
aiid  lie  considered  liiniself  as  bd()n<2:ing  to  the  latter  city.  In  1776, 
he  entered  the  public  service  of  the  United  States,  as  Hospital 
Fhpician  and  Surc^con,  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  married  a 
native  resident  of  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  and  continued  in  the  service 
tOl  the  army  was  disbanded,  in  1783 ;  he  was  distmguished  for  skill, 
Ae  aniform  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  nnfiiltering  kindness  to 
his  patients,  though  of  tlie  most  humble  descrii)tion.  An  extra- 
orrlinary  in>tance  of  his  success  as  a  surgeon,  occurred  in  the  treat- 
ment oi  a  seaman,  who,  while  in  the  round-top  of  the  !Monk,  in  her 
fight  with  the  Hyder  AU  on  the  Delaware  River,  was  shot  through 
the  body,  the  musket-ball  entering  the  left  groin,  and  passing 
duotigh  the  intestines  and  lungs,  and  emerging  under  the  right 
shoulder-blade.  This  man,  after  his  recovery,  was  so  grateful  that 
he  visited  Dr.  Umnev  annually  (humor  his  life.  A  case  of  Dr. 
Binney'^  li  ^spital  practice  shows  the  refined  and  liouorable  tone  of 
his  moml  nature,  a^  well  as  his  professional  skill.  It  was  the  case 
of  the  romantic  and  heroic  Deborah  Samson,  who  eritei  od  the  army 
ia  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1778,  as  a  private  soldier,  and  con- 
tinued  to  serve  with  credit  imtil  disabled  by  a  wound,  which 
bmiight  her  under  Dr.  Binney's  care.  Being  supposed  to  have 
died,  Dr.  Binney,  in  searching  lur  the  ])ulsation  of  the  heart,  dis- 
covered her  sex ;  and.  taking  her  to  his  own  house,  most  honorably 
concealed  tlie  fact  until  her  discharge  was  obtained  from  General 
Washington.  The  Hfc  of  this  brave  woman  is  given  in  Mrs.  £llet*8 
"Women  of  the  Revolution," 

On  leaving  the  army,  the  health  of  Dr.  Binney  was  so  impaired, 
tiiat  he  lived  but  a  few  years,  dying  June  21st,  1787,  aged  thirty- 
six.  He  was  a  superior  man;  liis  attainments  much  above  the 
standard  of  his  time  ;  and  lie  was  as  much  distinguished  for  modesty 
as  for  the  most  elevated  characteristics  of  the  scholar  and  the  phy- 
adan.  He  was  the  father  of  Horace  Binney,  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  who  was  his  oldest  son,  and  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1780. 
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THOMAS  BIHCH. 

Thomas  Birch,  an  artist,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1779,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1793.   fie  established  himself  in 

Philadelpliia,  about  the  year  1800,  and  com iul  need  the  painting 
of  profile  likenesses.  A  visit,  made  in  a  pilot-boat,  to  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware,  in  the  year  1807,  turned  his  attention  to  marine 
views,  in  the  delineation  of  which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
During  the  war  of  1812,  he  executed  a  series  of  historical  paint- 
ings, representing  the  naval  victories  of  the  United  States.  He 
also  painted  many  landscapes,  which  are  highly  prized,  particularly 
those  representing  snow-scenes.  His  views  of  Philadelphia  arc 
excellent,  and  will  perpetuate  his  fame  as  long  as  one  of  them 
remains  preserved.   He  died  in  1851,  aged  seventy-two  years. 


WILUAM  YOUNG  BIRCH. 

William  Young  Birch  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1793,  and 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia  as  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  He 
was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  publish  The  Gentleman's  Annual 
Pocket  Remembrancer,"  and  "The  American  Lady's  Pocket  Book.** 

He  was  an  upright,  independent,  «ind  excellcuL  niiui,  who  did  i:<H)d 
by  stealth,  and  hhishod  to  find  it  fame."  Mr.  Bircli,  under  a  ^ti'rii, 
and  frequently  most  briisqne  manner,  concealed  a  heart  alive  to  all 
the  demands  of  misfMy  and  the  obligations  of  friendship.  His  en- 
dowment to The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,"  has  made  him  a  bene&ctor  of  no  ordinary  character,  and 
has  given  him  a  £nne  that  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

IVIr.  Birch  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  England.  lie  untkrwcnt 
many  hardshi[>s  Ix  fi>re  he  came  to  this  country,  where  he  was  most 
successful  in  business,  and  amassed  a  large  estate. 
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In  the  year  1800,  he  foniKiil  a  copartnership  with  Abraliaili 
Small,  with  the  y\qw  of  publisliin*^  and  seUiug  books;  and  the 
business  of  the  firm  soou  became  large,  for  that  period.  They 
published  many  works  of  great  merit,  and  reoeiyed  an  extensive 
patronage. 

Mr.  Hreh  was  an  active  officer,  for  many  years,  of  The  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  St  George,  established -at  Philadelphia,  for  the  advice 

and  assistance  of  Englishmen  iu  distress,"  and  continued  his  connec- 
tion With  it  until  his  last  hour.  At  his  death  left  many  legacies, 
and  forgot  not  the  benevolent  society  with  which  he  had  been  so 
long  ootmected.  He  bequeathed  to  the  society  one  thousand  dol- 
laiB,  which  was  received  from  his  execntors,  Messrs.  William  J. 
Baane,  Isaac  Elliott,  and  Joseph  Sill,  soon  after  his  decease.  His 
immense  residnary  estate  was  left  to  **  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;"  and  we  are  well  informed,  that 
the  executors  paid  over  to  that  institution  property  to  the  amount 
"*f  a])out  one  liuiidrcd  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  A  more  mu- 
niiieent  bequest  has  rarely  fell  under  our  notice;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  piide  to  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St  George,  that  he  can  be 
numbered  amongst  their  old  associates. 

His  remains  are  interred  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  over  which 
tile  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George  lui\  c  erected  a  handsome 
monument  to  his  memory. 


liOBERT  MONTGOMERY  BIRD,  M.D. 

Db.  Bird,  a  distinguished  American  scholar  and  author,  was 
bwn  at  Kewcastle,  Delaware,  in  1803,  and  educated  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  medical  profiession.   He  early  turned  his  attention  to 

literature,  and  wTote  three  tragedies,  "  The  Gladiator,"  "  Oraloosa," 
and  "  The  Broker  of  Bogota all  of  which  have  been  popular  on 
the  stage.  In  1834,  he  published  his  first  novel,  "Calavar;"  and 
imm  that  time  until  1839,  pubhshcd  in  succession,  "The  Infidel," 
"Xbe  Hawks  of  Hawk  HoUow,"  ^l^ick  of  the  Woods,"  ''Peter 
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Pilgrim,"  and  '^The  Adventures  of  Kobin  Day;"  all  exhibiting 

considerable  talent,  and  several  of  which  have  secured  permanent 
popularity.  Since  1839,  when  Dr.  Bird  siuidcnly  retired  from  the 
field  of  letters  for  a  home  in  his  native  village,  he  has  not  appeared 
as  an  author.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  however,  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of 
the  North  American/'  contributing  largely  to  its  editorial 
columnsw 

To  his  family  and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  his  death,  at  the  prime 
of  life,  was  a  [)ainful  bereavement  Dr.  Bird  died  at  kiis  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  January  22d,  Ibol,  at  the  age  of  iifty-one  years. 


JOHN  BLEAKLY. 

John  Bleakly  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  His  father  was 
bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune  in 
America,  which  was  mostly  inherited  by  his  son  John.  Mr. 

Bleakly  was  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education  and  great  accom- 
plislmieiits,  lie  was  one  of  the  few  younf]^  Americans  of  the  time 
whose  fortune  permitted  them  to  travel  iu  Kuropc.  After  spending 
some  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  America,  and  died  in  Phila- 
delphia^  about  the  year  1803.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
benevolence,  and  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  all  literary  objects. 
Being  disappointed  in  love,  he  never  married.  He  left  a  large 
estate ;  and,  among  other  charitable  beciuests,  he  left  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Philadelphia  £*1000,  as  a  fund  to  prorure  fuel  during  the 
winter  season,  for  poor  housekeepers, — widows ;  and  ^'1000  as  a 
fund  to  relie\  e  those  who  mvj^ht  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  in  the  hospital  during  the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever, — 
both  of  which  bequests  were  paid  into  the  city  treasury  in  1804. 
The  former  bequest,  with  Mr.  Girard's,  of  $10,000,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  yields  much  relief  to  many  of  the  poor  of  Phikidelphui 
every  winter,    llie  yellow  fever  fund  was  paid  over  to  the  managers 
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of  Wills'  Hospital,  iinrlcr  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Assembly, 
puued  April  16th,  1838. 


CHAllLES  S.  BOKER. 

BT  /OSIPH  B.  OHAMDLEB. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  no  moie  rational  curiosity  can  be  mani- 
fested than  that  which  inquires  for  the  mode  by  which  individuals 

have  ijainecl  distinction;  and  no  more  commendable  use  can  be 
made  of  literature  tlian  to  satisfy  that  curiosity  by  a  fair  statement 
of  the  means  by  which  the  gifted  mind  has  developed  itself,  on 
some  principle  of  action,  and  the  possessor  acquired  distinction  by 
the  integrity,  good  sense,  and  unflagging  industry  with  which  he 
pQisQed  the  object  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself. 

This  18  to  present  a  knowledge  of  man, — of  man  as  he  exists  and 
manifests  himself  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations.  History 
aboimfls  with  the  records  of  achievements  that  strike  the  mind 
with  surprise,  as  the  results  of  some  rash  enterprise,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  some  reckless  course  of  speculation.  These  neither 
strengthen  the  good  resolutions  of  the  prudent,  nor  administer 
BKmition  to  the  rash.  The  very  success  of  a  wild  enterprise,  that 
Jeems  to  disconnect  cause  from  effect,  begets  or  encourages  a 
saml  dinif  spirit,  and  the  sol)er  order  of  business  comes  to  be  despised 
by  the  young  aspirant,  who  thinks  to  overleap  the  prescribed  land- 
marks of  trade,  and  possess  himself  of  the  vast  domain  of  wealth, 
« if  it  were  only  to  risk  and  to  win. 

Much  less  instructive  to  the  toiling  many  (though  always  inte- 
mting  as  a  record  of  ^ts)  is  the  biugrapliy  of  those  who,  having 
means,  education,  I'riends  (altoij^ether  one  name  for  capital)  com- 
mence business  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  its  theor}'  and  a  ready 
^^jrt  in  times  of  embarrassments.  They  have  few  of  those  primary 
(iiificiiltie&  to  surmount,  which  harden  the  less  fortimate  man  into 
eooaomy  and  enterprise,  and  compel  him  to  comprehend  the  whole 
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nature  iiiul  risk  of  a  transaction,  before  lie  invohes  himself,  his  time, 
and  his  Uttle  means  in  the  undertukiii'jf.  Tlie  distinction  at  wliich 
the  true  business  man  aims  (for  whatever  motive  he  may  suppose  is 
influencing  him,  aU  his  ends  are  distinction,  and  generally  distinc- 
tion by  wealth),  is  to  be  leached,  and  reached  alone  by  toil,  by 
calculation,  by  sacrifice ;  the  more  direct,  the  more  referable  to  the 
single  individual  are  these  various  desiderata,  the  more  instructive 
is  the  hiojrraphy  of  that  individual. 

The  young  merchant  who  takes  rank  -svith  Ids  father  or  friend, 
and  commences  his  life  of  business  with  all  the  advantages  which 
establishment  gives,  may  be  as  useful  a  member  of  the  mercantile 
corps,  or  as  valuable  a  citizen ;  but  his  biography  is  not  so  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  and  the  record  of  his  experience  is  &r 
less  instructive,  as  including  few  or  none  of  those  incidents  which 
occur  in  the  life  of  him  wlio  has  to  make  his  own  position,  and  toil 
for  years  to  reach  the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder  of  prosperity 
and  desirable  distinction.  Such  a  man  achieves  little,  though  he 
enjoys  much:  he  starts  from  the  highest  point  which  his  father  or 
his  patron  attained,  and,  before  he  commences  his  ascent,  he  is 
already  above  the  level  of  those  who  surroimd  him.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished already  by  the  very  position  from  which  he  begins  to 
mount ;  and  a  notice  of  his  ])rogress,  and  an  account  of  his  success, 
can  have  Httk^,  beyond  tlie  power  to  gratify  general  curiosity,  to 
render  them  desirable.  To  he  instructive,  to  be  encouraging,  the 
record  must  contain  the  difhcidties  and  the  eiforts  of  the  first  step ; 
it  is  that  which  costs,  and  that  which  counts.  And  men  desire  to 
know,  the  moralist  desires  to  recite,  those  acts  and  those  sufferings 
about  which  the  mass  of  the  people  will  say:  *^That  is  what  we 
had  to  suffer,  that  is  wliat  wc  ought  to  have  done." 

However  distin^ruisluMl  a  community  may  become  by  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  sciences  and  arts,  in  its  midst,  tliosc  sciences  and 
arts  are  generally  illustrated  and  developed  by  a  few  who  are  pre- 
eminent in  their  position,  and  distinguished  by  the  success  which  is 
consequent  upon  their  superior  gifts  and  attainments.  In  another 
work,  of  a  character  kindred  to  this,  we  presented  sketches  of  the 
life  and  professional  pursuits  of  distinguished  li\ing  lawyers  of 
this  countrj',  and  the  general  approval  with  which  that  work  was 
received,  satisfies  us  that,  however  successful  may  hav«  been  the 
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efforts  of  the  various  writers,  in  tlieir  attempts  to  ^ve  literary 
iutorost  to  tlioir  eontributions,  the  chief  source  of  success  was  in  the 
syunKithy  which  man  has  in  the  pursuits  of  man,  and  the  interest 
he  always  takes  in  the  minute  record  of  those  pursuits ;  an  interest 
moie  and  more  actiye  as  the  recorded  events  possess  afiGuiity  with 
the  daily  oocapation  of  the  readers. 

Among  the  financiers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  S. 
Boker  holds  a  distinguished  position ;  and  the  influence  which  his 
talents  and  experience  naturally  give  to  one  of  his  wealth  and 
command  of  money,  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  confidence  which 
is  inspired  among  the  young  and  old  of  the  business  commimity, 
by  a  knowledge  that  he  is  of  their  number,  understands  their 
difficultiefl,  and  can  estimate  their  means  and  available  business 
capabilities. 

Such  a  confidence  manifested  by  bunness  men  generally,  in  one  , 

who  lias  been  of  their  number,  is  never  fictitious,  nor  undeserved. 
The  pretensions  of  the  professional  man  may  dazzle  the  mass  of 
the  uninitiated ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  emptiest  parade  may  excite 
the  greatest  respect  and  confidence  in  those  who  require  the  use 
of  attainments  which  their  pursuits  do  not  supply ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
professions  until  feilure  shall  have  proclaimed  their  worthlessness. 

Xot  so  with  tlic  business  man.  Among  business  men,  his  emi- 
nence is  the  result  of  success,  and  hi>  success  is  the  consequence 
of  the  right  apphcation  of  talent.  His  ability  is  shown  by  his 
means ;  but  bis  value,  his  usefulness,  is  to  be  tested  by  the  willing- 
ness which  he  manifests  to  promote  success  in  others,  and  to  dimi- 
\  aiah  fer  them  die  difficulties  which  he  encountered  and  overcame 
in  his  progress  upward. 

Charles  8.  Uukcr  was  born  in  rhiladelphia,  JauLiary  19th,  1797, 
and  received  the  elements  of  an  En^li^U  education  in  tlic  school  of 
^     Mr.  Benjamin  Tucker,  a  gentleman  who  will  be  remembered  by 
I     many  as  eminently  distinguished  for  common  sense,  and  as  dis- 
1    riwiging  the  duties  of  an  instructor  with  a  constant  eye  to  the 
/    devebpment  of  the  practical  business  qualities  of  his  pupils. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  young  Boker  was  taken  into  his  father^s 
store,  and  employed  in  tlie  ordinary  occupations  of  lads  in  such  a 
situation.    At  eighteen  he  was  called  to  assist  in  a  business  when 
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peculiar  circumstances  required  the  lon<j^  absence  of  his  employer, 
and  threw  upon  Boker  a  great  responsibility.  To  this  event,  per- 
haps, he  owes  an  early  development  of  his  business  ^ulty,  and  an 
acquisition  of  those  habits  of  promptness  and  decision  which  have 
since  distinguished  him. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  note  minutely  the  acts  of  Mr.  Boker  on 
enterin^if  upun  business  for  himself,  nor  to  record  the  results,  which 
were  slowly  favorable.  Sucli  a  course,  tliou^h  it  might  be  profit- 
able to  the  reader,  and,  in  the  present  case,  would  certainly  be 
honorable  to  the  object  of  these  remarks,  is^  nevertheless,  neither 
expedient  with  regard  to  living  individuals,  nor  consistent  with  the 
brevity  included  in  the  plan  of  this  wovk. 

The  tendency  of  Mr.  Boker's  mind,  the  qualifications  which 
confidential  employment  had  perfected,  led  him  very  early  to  enter 
upon  business  on  hi^  own  account,  and  to  encounter  tliose  diffieul- 
ties  which  his  circumstances  rendered  inevitable,  and  enjoy  that 
pleasure  which  moderate  success  in  a  fitvoiite  calling  is  sure  to 
promote.  And,  though  his  early  efforts  were  not  seconded  by  the 
capital  which  gives  ease  to  speculation  and  extension  to  ordinary 
business,  yet  all  his  affairs  were  managed  >vith  a  system,  without 
which  the  smallest  movements  of  trade  become  confused,  and  ex- 
tensive undertakings  iMTomc  involved  in  those  inextricable  diiiicul- 
ties  whi(  li  unfailingly  result  in  insolvency. 

Mr.  Boker,  earlier  than  most  merchants  in  his  line  of  business, 
began  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  a  circulatory  medium  to  the 
profits  of  buying  and  selling ;  and,  understood  the  effect  which  the 
character  of  the  currency  was  producing  on  the  channels  of  trade, 
he  therefore  wisely  and  ])rohtably  turned  his  attention  to  that 
important  element  of  business,  and  soon  mudv  liimself  so  ielt.  in 
the  various  means  of  directing  the  exchanges  of  our  country,  tliat 
he  became  distinguished  in  a  branch  of  business  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  attention  only,  as  a  means  of  promoting  his  success  as 
a  merchant. 

Mr.  Boker  was  more  influential  than  conspicuous  in  the  great 

financial  movements  which  distinguished  the  State  of  Pennsyh  ania 
for  several  years  after  ;  and,  though  his  advice  was  not  always 
adopted,  nor  his  views  carried  out  by  othei*s,  yet  so  deep  is  man's 
attachments  to  his  money  that  many  silenced  the  whispe)»  of 
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wounded  pride,  and  lesorted  to  Mr.  Boker  fov  a  renewal  of  that 

counsel  which  they  hud  rejected  to  their  loss.  It  was  easy  to  see, 
wheu  the  stuvm  had  passed,  who  had  beeu  the  skilful  pilot,  who 
the  unsuccessful  pilot. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  which  Mr.  Boker  exer- 
daed  among  those  with  whom  he  was  called  to  act  on  great  finan- 
cial matters  connected  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
City  of  miiladelphia,  he  did  not  appear  to  assume  that  substantive 
positiou  which  he  subsequently  pre-eminently  occupied  until  the 
great  revulsion  of  1839-40,  when  the  banks  of  riiiliidelphia  sus- 
pended specie  payments,  and  when,  afterwards,  some  of  them  mani- 
fested an  inability  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvement  of  the 
times,  the  restoration  of  geneial  credit,  and  the  return  of  business 
into  its  &rmer  and  natutal  channels. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  exposition  of  the  state 
of  the  fiseal  ultairs  of  the  eountry  at  the  time  to  which  we  allude, 
nor  refer  to  the  causes  of  the  diffirulties  under  which  tlie  banking 
insUtutions  then  labored,  and  from  ^^  hich  it  seemed  impossible  for 
some  of  them  to  be  extricated.  Though  a  fidl  acquaintance  with 
an  these  circumstances  seems  necessary  to  one  that  would  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  Mr.  Boker,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
promptness  with  which  he  took  the  direction  of  the  Girard  Bank 
ef  Phil  ult  l|)]n;i,  when  its  capital  seemed  entirely  sunk,  and  its 
charter  wortiiU  ss  and  forfeited. 

As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that,  to  be  permanently  successful, 
a  bank  must  be  generally  useful ;  and,  we  need  scarcely  add  that, 
it  the  time  to  which  we  allude,  some  extraordinary  cixcumstanoes 
most  have  attended  the  admimstiation  of  any  hank  to  make  it 
popular.  Yet  as  soon  as  Mr.  Boker,  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  Girard  Ikmk,  discovered  a  basis  on  the  remaining 
'^upital,  for  some  action,  he  forthwith  commenced  such  use  of  the 
limited  means  submitted  to  his  direction  as  tended  to  promote 
regular  business,  and  to  re-establish  confidence  in  the  bank. 

In  the  laborious  duties  which  he  was  called  on  to  discharge,  in 
the  resuscitation  and  direction  of  the  Grirard  Bank,  Mr.  Boker 
Blade  more  observable  those  talents  which  had  enabled  him  to 
e^tabhsh  a  mercantile  business  without  capital,  and  to  sustain 
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respect  and  confidence  in  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  commerce  is 
exposed  in  a  large  city. 

Uiuloubtedly,  Mr.  Boker  manifested  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  great  and  immutable  laws  of  trade ;  but  he  av  oided  any 
dependence  upon  mercantile  axioms  founded  on  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  other  countties  and  other  times ;  and  distinguished 
himself,  in  his  own  bunness,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Giraid 
Bank,  by  an  adaptation  of  his  plans  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times,  so  that  lie  was  ready  for  any  new  development  of 
business  wants,  because  lu    kept  up  a  eonstant  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  phases  of  commerce,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  comprehended  the  difference  between  the  fixed  laws  of 
trade  in  Europe  and  the  varying  condition  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  without  supposing  that  there  are  not  certain 
immutable  principles  in  trade,  by  which  it  will  regulate  itself  if 
lef  t  iVee  to  follow  its  own  channel.  Business  men  comprehend  this 
truth,  but  they  are  not  eoniplett  l)ii-iuess  men  unless  tliey  feel  that 
they  have  to  calculate  and  act  in  a  country  where  thirty-one 
soTereignties  are  annuaUy  enacting  laws  bearing  upon  commercial 
interests,  and  frequently  originating  and  enforcing  laws  vriik  a  spedal 
view  to  set  at  defiance,  if  not  to  break  down  the  old  established 
maxims  of  business.   We  say  they  are  not  business  men,  if  in  this 
country,  witli  sueli  u  state  of  things,  they  do  not  calculate  and  act 
differently  Irom  those  of  tlnnr  craft  in  other  countries,  where  the 
imchanged  rules  of  trade  stand  from  generation  to  <;eneration,  and 
the  gcneml  monsoons  of  business  are  disturbed  by  no  opposing 
winds,  or  side-gales  of  local  legislation,  to  interfere  with  the  pre- 
sented course. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  many  of  the  accidents  of  trade 
come  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  conflicting 
legislation  of  our  different  8tat(;s,  and  that  much  of  the  character 
and  success  of  the  business  man  have  rcsulteci  irom  the  advantage 
which  his  sagacity  enabled  liim  to  take  of  the  ebullitions  in  business 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  these  diverse  enactments;  for, 
though  the  authority  of  a  law  cannot  pass  beyond  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  State  by  whose  legislature  it  is  enacted,  yet  its 
effect  on  business  may  be  as  wide  as  the  commercial  relations  and 
individual  interests  of  tlie  citizens  of  that  State. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  subj(v  t  of  those  remarks  look  J 
beyond  the  circle  of  trade  in  which  he  stood,  and  conipreheudcd 
all  the  operations  of  commerce  and  legislation  in  other  parts  of  the 
UnioDt  and  piepaied  himself  for  the  exigencies  which  they  might 
ptodttoe ;  and  many  who  took  counsel  wiUi  him,  or  of  him,  learned 
to  direct  their  affairs  by  the  course  which  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Boker  was  steerinj^,  and  derived,  as  they  now  admit,  decided 
ad^^ntage  from  the  foresight  and  sagacity  on  which  his  calculations 
were  based. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  citizen  whose  pursuits 
connect  him  with  fiscal  movements  generally,  and  whose  time  and 
talents  were  devoted  to  the  direction  of  a  banking  institution,  one 
can  scarcdy  avoid  a  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  monetary  afiairs 

of  the  community,  and  the  decline  and  restoration  of  public  confi- 
dence. These  are  the  vicissitudes,  their  record  goes  to  make  up 
the  histor)'  of  commerce ;  they  are  the  alternate  yieliliu^s  and  the 
advantages  of  the  antagonistic  powers,  and  the  skilful  financier  not 
only  comprehends  the  mode  of  moulding  these  circumstances  to  his 
own  advantage,  or  of  accommodating  his  own  plans  to  their  vicissi- 
tudes, but,  if  placed  in  a  position  of  influence  beyond  the  admini- 
stration of  his  own  means,  he  will  exercise  an  mfluence  upon  those 
mutations  which  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  tbc  community 
that  witnesses  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the  mliueuces  of  his 
place. 

When  a  merchant  rises  up  tmder  the  accumulated  load  of  adverse 
civcumstanoes  that  attend  and  follow  commercial  disaster,  the  world 
does  jnstice  to  the  talents  that  are  thus  successfully  exercised; 

while  tlie  fortunate  ])ossessor  of  those  talents  blesses  the  change  or 
the  times,  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  friends. 

But  corporations  have  their  fall,  and,  sometimes,  their  resurrec- 
tion ;  but,  whatever  they  may  owe  to  judidous  management,  and 
the  fiivorable  changes  in  the  aspects  of  business,  they  have  no  fiiends 
beyond  those  where  direct  interest  ensues ;  and  what  unfortunate 
individuals  owe  to  the  liberality  of  contemporaries  and  the  kind- 
BCBs  of  old  a.ssociates,  banking  companies  must  derive  from  the 
skilful  energy  and  unabated  prudence  of  the  directing  mind. 

How  Uttle  of  public  confidence  was  left  in  the  banking  institu- 
tkms  of  Philadelphia,  in  1841-42,  we  need  not  now  inquire.  It  will 
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be  recollected,  however,  that  the  failure  of  individuals  and  of  insti- 
tutions, near  and  distant,  had  left  the  Girard  Bank  with,  small 
assets,  of  doubtfiil  value,  a  charter  deemed  forfeited  by  those  most 
concerned  in  its  preservation,  and  a  total  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  community.  Yet  character  and  usefuhiess  were  given 
to  the  assets,  the  charter  was  made  sufficient  fi>r  ^e  transaction  of 
banking,  and  a  state  of  confidence  was  established  witli  re«^ard  to 
the  institution  that  placed  it  on  a  par  with  the  best  banking  corpo- 
rations of  the  country. 

Without  any  injustice  to  those  who  officially  advised  with  Mr. 
Boker,  the  President  of  that  Bank,  it  is  but  a  &ir  inference,  from 
circumstances,  and,  indeed,  only  an  utterance  of  public  sentiment, 
to  say,  that  the  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  institution  over  which 
he  presided  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  his  judicious  arrange- 
ment and  administration  of  its  affairs.  And  tlie  success  of  the 
devotion  of  such  talents  to  sucli  an  object  justilied  at  length,  the 
confidence  which  they  commanded. 

It  is  said  that  the  successful  business  man  is  necessarily  selfish ; 
but  this  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  successful  business  men. 
Business,  commerce,  trade,  the  exchange  of  commodities,  is  melio- 
rating, hunicmizing ;  it  is  a  continuance  and  enlargement  of  social 
intercourse,  and  produces,  in  a  business  man,  exactly  the  effects 
which  social  intercourse  produces  among  any  and  all  classes  of 
people.   Besides,  the  amount  of  information  which  trade  requires, 
and  trade  gives,  the  successful  merchant  is  almost  of  necessity  unsel- 
fish.   He  cannot  hope  for  all  the  gain  in  any  channel  generally 
opened  to  business ;  and  he  knows  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  mul- 
titude share  the  profits ;  so  that  the  necessities  of  trade  make  him 
at  first  social,  and  the  uses  of  trade  fixes  liberality  as  a  principle ; 
so  that  we  may  fidrly  put  down  the  l)usiness  man,  who  has  acquired 
wealth  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  his  profession,  as  a  liberalized  person, 
and  a  true  philanthropist;  one  who  seeks  the  good  of  aU  as  a  neces* 
sity  of  his  calling,  and  who,  by  his  own  success,  has  promoted  the 
good  of  all  within  his  iutiuence. 

While  the  object  of  this  notice  sliared  in  the  influences  which 
suocessfid  business  has  upon  its  conductors  iu  the  extension  of  bis 
views,  the  liberalizing  of  his  plans,  and  the  general  operation,  of 
social  good  upon  his  mind,  we  think  we  should  do  injustice  to  tlie 
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ibeliDgs  of  a  vast  number  of  old  and  young,  who  ynH  read  this 
artide,  were  we  to  omit  a  lefexence  to  the  one  or  two  dicumBtances 
in  the  IHe  of  Mr.  Boker,  which  had  an  important  effect  ou  the  life 

md  rircnmstanccs  of  otlun's. 

Mr.  Boker  toiled  tliroutrh  various  giatU  s  of  business,  and  com- 
prehended,  therefbie,  not  only  the  wants  of  these  grades,  their  dif- 
ficulties and  their  advantages,  but  he  understood  fully  the  feel- 
ings and  necessities  of  those  who  wexe  in  them. 

A  skilful  and  sncoeasM  business  man  himself,  and  owing  his 
successes  entirely  to  his  own  skill,  he  felt  for  those  who  were  seeking 
to  tontend  against  tlic  difficulties  of  circiiiustances  without  that 
skill  vvhieli  insured  liis  success,  and  without  that  hope  wliich  con- 
fidence ill  abilities  inspires ;  and  his  feelings  were  not  contented, 
and  did  not  find  their  full  gratification  in  occasional  loans,  or  un- 
fiequent  monitions. 

Many  in  Philadelphia,  and  many  elsewhere,  owe  their  success  in 
btuiness,  and  their  domestic  comforts,  and  social  position,  to  his 
advice,  his  uiiM.lftshness,  and  his  well-sustained  liberality.  The 
youni,'.  who,  conscious  of  talents,  yet  doubtftd,  from  inexperience, 
asked  of  liim  the  result  of  his  observation,  and  had  at  once  their  • 
talents  directed  into  the  right  channel.  The  enterprising,  whose 
plans  were  £:>rmed  in  the  midst  of  general  fiscal  prosperity,  when  a 
cbange  of  untoward  circumstances  disturbed  the  market,  and  jeo- 
pardized their  credit,  applied  to  Mr.  Boker  for  advice  and  aid ;  and 
were,  when  circumstances  warranted  assistance,  and  candor  secured 
confidence,  sustained  through  their  exigencies,  by  tlie  fiscal  means 
and  the  business  knowledge  of  him  to  whom  they  resorted;  and 
thus  they  have  been  saved  from  the  shipwreck  which  impended, 
and  the  business  community  spared  the  shock  which  the  want  of 
material  aid"  and  sound  advice  would  have  produced. 

Social  benevolence,  that  is,  commercial  liberality,  has  a  large 
extent.  Philosophers  say,  that  the  abstraction  or  addition  of  a 
pint  of  water,  from  or  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  is  operative  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  So,  too,  we 
nay  say,  that  conmierce,  business  through  a  vast  extent  of  ramifi- 
cations, feels  and  re^nds  to  any  disturbing  cause ;  and  he  is  a 
pabhc  bene&ctor  who,  by  timely  aid,  assists  to  prevent  that  dis- 
tnibance  of  trade,  and  maintains  quiet  and  confidence  in  the  chan- 
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nels  of  commerce,  even  though  hU  benevolence  is  exercued  upon 

only  a  single  object. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  merchant  that  derived  benefit  from  Mr. 
Bokcr's  assistance  and  advice.  All  men  become  business  men  at 
times,  or  rather  all  men  have  bn>;ine88  at  times,  and  wish  they  were 
business  men.  The  professional  man  desires  to  make  investments ; 
the  legatee,  the  guardian,  and  the  executor  look  out  to  make  the 
most  of  their  own  and  their  trust-funds ;  and  those  who  have  applied 
to  Mr.  Bokcr  have  received  a(lvic(\  sucli  as  {v\v  could  give,  fewer 
perhaps  would  liav(»  ^ivcn ;  and  the  unlnrnmatr  uian  wlio  had 
invested  without  advice,  has  acknowledged  the  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Boker,  when  application  has  been  made  for  advice  by 
which  something  could  be  saved  ftom  the  wreck  of  a  misdirected 
investment,  and  the  saved  remnant  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
future  accident.  Though  in  the  consideration  of  those  whose 
cidculations  arc  of  millions,  and  wliose  profits  spring  from  those 
fluctuations  that  destrov  others,  this  view  of  Mr.  looker's  cliaracter 
may  not  be  so  striking  or  innwrtant  as  some  of  our  reacU  rs  may 
consider  it ;  y(;t  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  class  of  benefit  is  most 
extensively  felt,  and  we  have  occasion  to  know  that«  with  the 
treasured  memories  of  years,  they  have  been  garnered  with  the 
chief  objects  of  thankfulness;  and  blessings  have  been  invoked 
upon  the  head  of  him,  who,  amidst  the  calculations  that  iin  kided 
the  fortmie  of  the  weahhicst.  and  liis  own  prosperity,  turned  asitU? 
to  listen  to  the  story  of  embarrassment  of  tiie  humble  and  unfortu- 
nate, and  by  counsel  and  aid  prevented  those  apprehended  results 
which  must  have  brought  unmitigable  distress  and  misery  upon  an 
extensive  circle  of  dependents. 

One  other  characteristic  of  Mr.  Boker  was  his  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  laboring  for  compe  tence  and  position  out  of  the 
walk^  of  buMiirss  in  which  his  lay.  The  variety  of  pursuits  in 
which  he,  as  a  merchant,  banker,  and  capitaUst  was  directly  engaged, 
gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  many  who  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  the  extent  of  his  connections 
with  business,  enabled  him  also  to  know  the  wants,  as  wdl  as  the 
worth  of  such  persons,  and  many  such  persons  have  been  surprised 
at  the  miiniteness  of  his  knowledge  of  their  affairs,  his  deep  sym- 
pathy in  their  struggles,  and  his  cordiality  in  responding  to  their 
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afiplications  Ibr  aid,  ootinteiiattce,  and  advice.   It  has  appeared  to 

the  writer  of  this  article,  iis  if  Mr.  Boker  had  a  sort  of  commercial 
omiiiscieiice ;  cases  that  wero  presented  to  him  ^vith  caution,  where 
piepaiatioQs  had  beeu  made  to  sustain  them  with  particular  explana- 
tion, have  been  found  familiar  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
the  whole  course  of  their  progress. 

We  refer  to  such  circumstances  to  illustrate  the  chaiacteiistics 
of  Mr.  Boker  as  a  man  of  business,  and  to  show  l^at,  as  a  true 
philanthropist,  lie  directs  the  advantage  which  his  position  insures, 
in  a  way  to  ])roduce  immense  henetit  to  oth(M-s,  so  that  no  success 
which  has  followetl  liis  exertions  lias  been  conhiied  to  himself;  the 
very  wealth  whicli  he  gained  was  made  the  capital  by  which  others 
nicoeeded,  and  his  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  business,  and  his 
vast  experience  which  insures  position  and  prosperity  to  himself^ 
are  funds  fiom  which  all  others  derive  means  of  advancement. 

In  seasons  of  commercial  crises,  when,  like  individuals,  V)anks 
are  compelled  to  protect  thems(4v(>s.  and  thus  add  to  the  general 
inconvenience,  we  often  hear  it  said  with  bitterness,  that  banks 
produce  the  evils  which  sometimes  destroy  them  with  their 
customers;  and,  instead  of  assistiug  public  enterprise,  and  pro- 
tectmg  public  credit,  by  a  supply  of  additional  currency,  tlieir 
libendity  preventing  the  speculation  which  jeopards  trade,  and 
their  selfishness  |)roduces  the  results  which  are  destructive  to 
mercantile  stabiHty.  We  are  not  about  to  discuss  tbat  question, 
wliich  may  have  more  or  less  of  truth  as  banks  are  judiciously 
or  injudiciously  managed. 

There  are  many  who  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  iminformed 
and  the  half-observing,  that  the  lightning-rod  which  extends 
upward,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  of  a  building,  is  more  likely 
to  attract  the  electric  fluid  which  destroys,  than  it  is  to  conduct  it 
off.  and  instances  are  adduced,  of  houses  struck  by  Ughtiung,  which 
a|)|)eared  unprotected  by  Frankhn's  great  invention.  It  may  be 
thnt  injustice,  in  this  particular,  is  done  to  the  electric  rod,  which, 
having  for  years  saved  the  building  from  the  effects  of  the  tempest, 
IB  unable  to  carry  off  the  abundance  of  fluid  which  is  escapmg 
horn  die  clouds,  and  is  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  same  stroke  that 
destrovs  what  it  has  so  long  protected. 

The  crisis  of  the  autumn  of  1837,  is  too  recent  to  require  descrip- 
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tion,  and  the  effects  weie  so  desolating  as  to  render  a  reference  to 
its  extent  poinfol  to  all.  At  that  time,  however,  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth  imposed  upon  the  banks  of  our  dty  a  new  duty ; 

they  had,  fiuni  self-interest,  to  protect,  as  far  as  was  possible,  their 
customers ;  and  they  wert*  required,  by  the  Act  of  Assembly,  to 
preserve  themselves  from  a  suspension  of  sjiccic  ]iaymcnt,  or  to 
consider  their  charter  forfeited.  They  tried  both, — but  both  together 
were  impossible.  They  risked  the  latter,  and  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  achieved  the  former ;  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
intervened  between  their  act  and  their  destruction.  Few  persons 
had,  at  any  time,  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  inonetaiy  concerns 
of  the  comnumity  than  had  Mr.  15uker;  and  it  was,  therefore,  most 
natural  that,  while  the  situation  of  his  own  bank  called  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  fiscal  abilities,  and  the  use  of  his  own  fiscal 
means,  he  should  he  looked  to  by  others  of  less  experience  Ibr 
assistance  in  measures  rendered  necessary  by  the  remarkable 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

How  ^tr.  Boker  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  wants  of  the 
community,  those  who  know  him  best  can  best  teU.  Many  of  his 
personal  Mends  saw  that  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  he  was  making, 
were  telling  terribly  upon  his  system,  already  weakened  by  unre- 
laxed  labor,  and  too  little  attention  to  a  disease  that  was  working 
on  his  system ;  and  they  sought  to  withdraw  him  from  labor  and 
anxieties  which  were  wearing  him  down,  l)ut  tliey  soon  found  that 
a  sense  of  duty  wns  stimulating  liis  excn-tioiis,  and  that  involuntary^ 
forbearance  would  have  been  more  injurious  than  a  continuance  of 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  refer  to  the  domestic  relations  of  Mr. 
Boker,  and  we  do  it  now  only  to  illustrate  a  point  in  his  character, 
and  to  show  to  whom  in  part  was  due  a  portion  of  his  powers  of 

endurance,  lu  no  act  of  liis  life  did  Mr.  Boker  evince  more  soinid 
judgment  than  in  tliat  whicli  afiiH-ted  all  his  subsequent  life.  He 
was  most  happily  married  to  a  lady  who  knew  how  to  discliargc  all 
the  duties  of  her  household,  and  was  capable  of  sympathising  in  all 
the  feelings,  plans,  and  enterprises  of  her  husband.  Very  few 
think  of  the  vast  importance  to  a  public  man  of  a  sympathising, 
kind,  affectionate  wife,  ready  to  hear  the  details  of  business,  when 
their  recitation  seems  necessary  to  wounded  feeUngs,  or  gratiiied 
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amfaitioii,  xeady  to  soothe  that  iiritation  whidi  seems  ahnost  the 
necessary  attendant  of  constant  occupation  abroad,  and  to  suggest, 
withont  'an  appearance  of  superiority,  the  best  remedy,  and  to  point, 
without  dictation,  to  the  most  available  preventive.  Thousands, 

who  trinmpli  hy  skill  and  power  on  tho  field,  have  been  lost  for 
want  of  sympathy  at  a  fireside ;  and  he  who  has  dictated  to  senates, 
tod  swayed  the  forum,  has  sunk  into  insignificance  from  a  k  sort 
to  means  of  enjoyment  which  home  and  home  associations  should 
have  affoided.  Mr.  Boker  was  most  happy  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tbns.  He  seemed  to  return  from  the  contests  of  the  day  to  the 
amctuary  of  his  house,  to  receive  there  his  highest  reward  for  suc- 
ce>sfiil  exertions,  or  the  most  effective  consolation  for  the  mortifica- 
tion of  defeated  i)lans,  or  in^^^ratitude  for  benefits  conferred. 

While  that  means  of  consolation  and  of  strength  remained,  Mr. 
Boker  rallied  under  all  difficulties,  and,  whatever  he  touched,  pros* 
peied  under  her  direction.  But,  on  the  22d  day  of  December, 
1^7,  after  a  painful  illness,  which  allowed  of  little  hope,  she,  who 
had  been  to  him  from  youth  the  wife,  the  friend,  the  comforter,  was 
taken  awiiy,  .md  the  liusband  never  lullictl  fium  the  shock  which 
that  new,  untried,  unanticipated  calamity,  produced.  He  sought 
to  divert  <jp:ief  by  a  new  devotion  to  business ;  he  reiused  to  refrain 
from  toil,  but  he  accepted  the  monition  which  the  terrible  event  and 
its  effects  suggested ;  and,  while  the  usual  hours  were  given  to  secu- 
lar a&irs,  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  called 
to  renew  his  association  with  her  who  had  been  the  principal 
motive  and  means  of  life's  success ;  and  he  prepared  for  the  event ; 
pnparcd  with  no  formalities,  wliieh  seem  often  the  resort  of  the 
inditterent,  but  with  a  heartiness  and  devotion  which  showed  that 
tlioee  important  acts  of  his  life  had  had  their  motive  in  a  sound 
lentiment  and  a  deep-seated  principle. 

Mr.  Boker  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  chamber,  and 
tfaeie,  in  silence  and  pain,  to  meditate  on  the  life  that  is,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  The  report  from  that  last  retreat  is  most  favor- 
able to  the  hopes  of  his  friends;  and  he  who  had  stood  forward 
aaong  the  most  active  in  the  Imunts  of  business,  seemingly  absorbed 
h  the  world,  and  worldly  things,  showed,  in  the  five  weeks  of  his 
rmaming  life,  how  possible  it  is  for  the  powerful,  wdl-regulated 
Bund,  to  dismiss  from  itself  that  which  has  so  long  occupied  its 
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powers,  and  to  become  absorbed  at  once  and  fully  with  conoenm 
that  are  of  eternal  consequence. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  Februaiy,  1858,  Mr.  Boker  breathed  his 

last ;  qiiietly  passing  away  from  those  ac  tive  scenes  in  which 
he  had  pcrfonnod  so  important  a  ])art,  leaving  a  ixood  name,  and 
honorably  acquired,  wealth,  to  two  sons.  One  of  tlicui,  Mr.  George 
S.  Boker,  is  greatly  distinguished  in  American  literature ;  and  the 
other.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Boker,  is  a  well-educated  physician.  Leaving 
behind  him  many  who  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  &vors  whidi 
he  conferred  upon  them ;  leaving  to  tlic^  young  and  the  enterprising 
the  encouva^iiig  example  of  a  life  of  successful  industry  and  mer- 
cantile honor.  Such  men  constitute  a  part  of  a  city's  boast,  as  they 
are  true  public  benefactors. 

Of  ^Ir,  Boker,  it  may  be  said,  that  while  he  was  ever  inditfexent 
to  distinction,  he  seemed  foremost  in  whatever  he  undertook. 

We  should  fiul  in  one  object  of  these  papers  were  we  to  omit  a 
reference  to  the  encouragement  which  the  position  of  Mr.  Boker 
suggests  to  any  young  man  aspiring  to  take  rank  with  the  business 
men  of  the  commuiiiL)  ui  whit  Ii  he  resides.  An  honorable  ambi- 
tion, Ukc  that,  is  to  1)0  indulircHl  and  encouniged ;  and  the  success 
of  others,  and  the  means  whereby  they  did  ascend,  ace  to  be  re- 
garded as  encouraging  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Boker  owed  none  of  his  success  to  any  accident  of  trade ; 
and  none  of  his  possessions  axe  due  to  parsimonious  uses  of  his 
earnings.  He  took  the  regular  channels  of  business,  and  navigated 
them  in  the  regular  way,  and  has  used  the  superfluities  of  profits 
ii)  ;i  mode  to  promote  domestic  comforts,  and  consistent  with  social 
proprieties. 

llicre  are  incidents  of  his  commercial  life  in  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  rapidly  to  his  capital ;  but  these  were 
always  governed  by  established  mercantile  uses,  and  needed  no 
concealment  to  insure  success. 

Economy  \mdoubtedly  made  the  first  earnings  a  means  of  future 
profit;  and  mercantile  tastt,  inid  mercantile  pride,  applied  all  the 
results  of  success  to  the  enlargement  of  continued  operations. 

With  a  grateful  sense  of  early  favors,  Mr.  Boker  often  referred 
back  to  instances  of  confidence  and  kindness  in  the  wealthy  and 
established,  by  which  his  business  scope  and  means  were  enlarged. 
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It  is,  however,  well  Ibr  the  young  to  understand  that  snch  instances 

are  not  sporadic;  they  come  with  cause  and  await  at  all  times  an 
object.  Such  acts  are  not  the  mere  arl)itrary  exercise  of  a  sudden 
impulse  of  kindness, — they  denote  good  feeling,  indeed,  and  liber- 
ality of  view,  but  they  are  due  to  tlie  habits  and  character  of  those 
whom  they  aid,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  liberalizing 
ipirit  of  tiade  leads  the  established  business  man  to  inquire  out 
those  whom  his  fevers  may  assist,  with  almost  as  much  earnestness 
as  the  wants  of  tlie  aspinmt  su<^gests  tlie  necessity  of  a  patron. 

And  we  may  safely  sa\',  while  we  (jo  justice  to  the  good  wishes  of 
those  who  encouraged  the  early  eitbrts  of  Mr.  Boker,  that  their  ' 
cooMence  was  won  by  his  good  sense,  Ms  business  habits,  and  his 
promptness  and  punctuality  in  all  his  transactions.  These  qualifi-^ 
cations  are  beyond  pecuniary  capital,  for  they  cannot  be  lost  by 
speculation,  and  they  command  for  their  possessor  all  that  the 
speculation  of  others  had  acq^uired. 


THOMAS  BOND. 

Thomas  Bond,  a  distinguished  physician  and  surgeon,  was  born 
inMarjland,  in  1712.  After  studying  with  Dr.  Hamilton,  he  spent 
a  considerable  time  in  Paris.  In  1734,  he  commenced  practice  at 
Philadelphia.  The  first  clinical  lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, were  delivered  by  him.  He  assisted  in  founding  the  College 
and  Acadenn  .  In  1743,  he  was  a  member  of  a  literary  society, 
composed  of  Franklin,  Bartram,  Godfrey,  and  others,  aiid  an  officer 

the  American  Philosophical  Society  from  its  estai)lishmeut. 
file  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  was  delivercxl  by  him  in 
im,  on  »  The  Bank  of  Man  in  the  Scale  of  Being."  He  died  in 
1784,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  published,  in  the  London 
Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,"  Vol.  I,  an  account  of  a  Worm 
in  the  Liver,  1 754 ;  on  the  use  of  Peruvian  Bark  in  Scrofula,  Vol.  II. 
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PHINEAS  BOND. 

Mr.  Bond,  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  was  an  American 
by  birth.    He  was  a  loyalist  during  the  Revolutionary  troubles, 

aiiii  for  liis  loyalty  lie  received  the  appoiutmcnt  of  Consul  at  Pliila- 
dclphia.  lie  tilled  the  position  for  a  number  of  years,  and  resided, 
for  a  considerable  period,  in  Chestnut  Street,  above  Fifth,  on  the 
north  side. 

Mr.  Bond  was  an  unde  of  the  late  General  Thomas  Cadwalader, 
of  this  dty,  and  consequently  a  grand-uncle  of  Judge  John  Cad- 
walader and  General  George  Cadwalader.  Mr.  Bond  was  also 
connected  >vith  the  noble  family  of  the  Erskines. 

He  died  in  London,  December  29tli,  1815. 


HEMIY  BOND,  M.D. 

TuE  death  of  this  gentleman  occurred  at  his  residence,  in  Pliila- 
dclphia.  May  4th,  1859,  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  an 
aitection  of  some  years'  standing.  Though  entitled  to,  and  receiv- 
ing, high  consideration  and  respect  as  a  physician  of  over  forty 
years  of  successfiil  practice  in  this  city.  Dr.  Bond  attained  his  widest 
reputation  elsewhere,  as  the  author  of  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
entitled  "  Family  Memorials,"  comprising  a  genealogical  history  of 
the  early  .settlers  of  his  native;  place.  This  book  was  published  in 
the  beginning  of  1856.  On  the  decline  of  his  physical  streugtli, 
ten  or  twelve  years  since,  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  give  up  a 
share  of  his  more  active  pursuits,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
industry  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  personal  history  of 
New  England  ftmilies,  and  the  two  lar<;e  volumes,  which  are  the 
residt  of  his  labors,  contain  enough  of  history  in  the  more  general 
sense  to  constitute  many  ordinary  volumes  of  the  most  valuable 
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character.    The  work  is  a  creilit  to  the  Htemture  of  the  country, 
without  an  equal  among  those  which  approacli  its  peculiar  character 
in  this  country.    Two  or  three  extracts  firom  the  Introduction  of  ' 
this  valuable  work  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  man,  and 
the  extent  of  his  labors. 

A  desire  to  tiace  a  lineage  and  to  perpetuate  its  remembrance, 
seems  to  have  been  so  prevalent  among  the  enlightened  and  semi- 
civihzed  people,  and  even  ainuiig  barbarians,  of  all  ages,  even  the 
remotest  to  which  either  histor)'  or  tradition  extends,  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  instinct  of  human  nature — an  iimate  principle, 
implanted  for  wise  and  benevdent  purposes.  If  so,  ought  it  not  to 
be  cherished  by  the  wise  and  the  good  V* 

''When  persons  alfect  an  utter  indifference  to  their  lineage,  or  a 
liistor)'  of  the  past  generations  of  their  famihes,  and  deride  any 
attention  to  them  as  a  iooiissli  weakness  and  vanity,  they  arc  contra- 
vening an  innate  principle,  and  it  may  be  generally  suspected  that 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  a  lineage,  which  they  would  consign 
to  oblivion,  because  it  is  untitled,  and  without  a  good  renown. 
Some  sQch  persons  build  costly  ostentatious  monuments  to  procure 
pMsent  distinction,  and  a  lasting  memorial  for  themselves,  while  they 
never  inqtdre  for  the  burial-place  of  their  ancestors,  and  leave  their 
graves  to  utter  and  most  disrespectful  neglect." 

"ITie  first  part  of  the  work  was  j)ut  to  ])ress  three  years  ago, 
1852,  when  the  writer  had  not  the  pros^xjct  of  being  able  to  prose* 
cate  it  any  furtlu  r,  when  he  was  not  able  to  digest  and  arrange  all 
die  matemls  in  his  possession,  and  when  the  field  of  research  was, 
as  it  still  is,  very  for  finmi  being  exhausted.  Yet  it  then  seemed 
advisable  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  friends  whom  he  consulted,  to 
print  it,  such  as  it  then  was,  leaving  additions  and  corrections  to  be 
made  by  others,  rather  tlian  to  leave  such  a  mass  of  materials  to 
be  lost,  or  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  might  not  appreciate  or 
mderstand  them." 

Dr.  Bond  was  a  member  of  the  historical  societies  of  this  country, 
ahnost  without  exception,  and  was  hdd  by  all  of  them  in  high 
lespect.  He  was  also  always  a  member,  and  until  rec^tly  an  active 
nu'inber  of  the  various  scientific  and  Hterary  societies  of  this  city, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  "Transactions"  of  medical  societies. 
Though  suffering  for  a  year  past  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  his  hterary 
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activity  continued  to  the  very  day  of  kU  death.  He  was  a  natLve 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
New  Hampshire,  and  removed  from  Concord  to  this  city  in  1819. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 


ELIA8  BOUDINOT. 

Mr.  Boudinot,  of  one  of  the  numerous  Huguenot  fiunilies,  which, 

taking  refuge  in  America,  from  persecutions  in  France,  made  its 
return  in  ]iatri(^tir  efforts  when  America  was  to  he  defeutled,  was 
bom  in  Pliiiudelphia,  May  2d,  1740.  He  studieti  law  with  Ricliard 
Stockton,  and  his  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man. He  married,  afterwards,  a  lady  of  New  York,  of  the  Beek- 
man  fitmily,  who  survived  him. 

Boudinot  hecame  distinguished  as  a  memher  of  Congress,  of 
which  body  lie  was  Prc^sident  in  1782,  and  was  rewarded,  by  Wash- 
ington, with  the  appoiiitiiicnt  of  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ritteuhouse,  in  1796.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  on  its  creation,  in  1816.  lie  took  great 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Indians,  the  question  of  whose  descent  he  endeavored  to  solve  in 
his  elaborate  volume,  A  Star  in  the  West ;  or,  an  humble  attempt 
to  discover  the  long  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  preparatory  to  their 
return  to  their  beloved  City,  Jeruisalem."  Tliis  he  published  at 
Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  181().  It  is  a  curious  work,  which 
displays  considerable  diligence  in  the  collection  of  &cts  and  conjec- 
tures, and  is  written  with  an  unaffected  tone  of  sincerity.  The 
writer  evidently  r^arded  the  work  as  a  religious  duty.  From  his 
study  of  the  sacred  writings,  his  own  observations  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  the  writings  of  Adair  (who  had  taken  this  view), 
Golden,  lhaiiu  nl,  and  others,  furnishing  facts,  exhibiting  similarity 
of  customs,  he  established  himselt  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Ame- 
rican Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes. 

He  also  published,  in  1790,  *^The  Age  of  EeveLation;  or,  the 
Age  of  Reason  an  Age  of  Infidelity    an   Oration  before  the  So- 
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'  dety  of  Cincinnati,"  1793 ;  and  *'The  Second  Advent  of  the  Mes- 
.   siali,  "  1815.  He  was  <Tpnorous  and  public-spirited,  ^ving  the  Bible 
!   Society,  on  one  occasion,  tvn  thousand  dollars,  and  founding,  in  his 
lifetime,  a  costly  cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Princeton.    He  left 
nomeioiis  liberal  legacies,  at  his  death,  foi  chaiitable  uses. 

4 
I 

I 


JOHN  BOUYIER. 

Of  John  Bouyier  we  may  feel  somewhat  of  phde.  Of  foieign 
origin,  and  starting  in  life  nnder  great  disadvantages  of  a  literary 
kind,  he  proved  the  noble  character  of  our  institutions,  which 

enabled  him  to  rise  high  in  public  esteem  and  usefulness,  and  will 
long  t'ontiime  to  present  to  our  young  men  an  eminent  model  of 
labor  and  perse %  erance  to  obtain  honor  scarcely  to  be  reached  in 
any  other  country. 

We  have  said  that  John  Bouvier  was  of  foreign  origin.  He  was 
Iwra  in  the  village  of  Codognan,  in  the  department  du  Grard,  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  year  1787.  His  &ther,  also  named  John, 
was  a  native  of  the  same  \'illage ;  and  his  mother,  Marie  Benezet, 
of  the  di<»tingjuislied  family  of  that  name,  ornaments  both  to  France 
and  tu  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  the  same  neigliborhood. 
They  both  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  principal 
^ace  of  worship  in  that  district  was  at  Congenies,  the  native  vil- 
lage of  Marie  Benezet.  The  elder  John  Bouvier  was  one  of  the 
principul  persons  in  his  native  town ;  he  was  universally  esteemed, 
uid  his  memory  is  still  cherished  as  that  of  a  truly  good  man.  At 
oriv  pf  'riod  he  was  ]Missessed  of  consick  i.ibk:  property,  the  far  greater 
part  ul  wliich,  how(^ver,  he  lost  by  his  patriot imu  and  his  heue\o- 
lence.  He  was  a  warm  republican,  and,  during  the  first  French 
fievoiution,  trusted  too  much  to  the  national  paper  money,  called 
angnata,  and  lost  a  consideiable  share  of  the  property  which  he 
ittd  partly  inherited  from  his  &ther  and  unde,  and  partly  acquired 
\ff  tiade ;  and  after  this,  in  part  by  dishonest  merchants  with  whom 
he  became  connected,  and  in  part  by  tlie  unsettled  state  of  the 
times,  he  lost  almost  the  whole  of  what  he  had  remaining.  These 
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things,  U^ther  with  his  aident  attachment  to  the  principles  avowed 
hy  the  people  called  Quakeis,  which,  he  understood,  weie  pio&ssed 
in  the  United  States  without  molestation,  determined  him  to  emi< 

grate.  Here,  too,  he  expected,  with  greater  facility  and  ( oiiitort, 
to  educate  his  chilHren  in  the  peculiar  principles  to  which  he  avowed 
his  own  attachment.  In  this  decision  he  was  cordially  sustained 
by  his  wife,  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  remembrance  she 
honorably  enjoys  for  great  energy  of  character,  benevolence  of  dis- 
position, and  correct  religious  conduct  Their  determination  thns 
to  remove  fiom  their  native  countrj'  was  strengthened  by  what  they 
knew  of  scMTal  distinguished  Americans  wlio  had  visited  1  lauce, 
some  of  whom  had  partaken  of  their  hospitality.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  1802,  John  Bouvier,  the  elder,  his  wife,  with  John  and 
another  son,  set  sail  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  airived  after  a 
tedious  passage  of  sixty  days. 

John  Bouvier,  the  younger,  was  now  a  youth  of  fifteen.  He  was, 
of  course,  by  birth  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  regu- 
larly  accompanied  his  mother  to  their  meetings.  About  his  cliild- 
hood  there  was  little  that  was  renmrkal)le ;  l)ut  his  amiabln  dispo- 
sition, and  his  intelligent  habits,  secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  education  in  earl}  life  was  neglected ;  or,  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  say,  that  opportunities  for  obtaining  education,  especially 
in  a  French  country  village,  were  almost  infinitely  more  rare  than 
they  are  at  present.  Still,  however,  young  John  had  made  such 
progress  as  to  be  able  to  assist  lus  father  iu  his  commercial  .iffairs, 
and  often  did  he  visit  Nismes  to  consult  the  merchants  and  others 
on  ittiportiuit  matters  of  this  character ;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that,  at  that  period,  no  one  of  the  &mily  imagined  the  eminence  to 
which  he  was  destined  to  rise. 

The  arrival  of  this  French  fimiily  in  Fhikdelphia  was  to  them 
and  some  others  an  incident  of  no  small  interest.  It  was  Sunday 
morning  when,  on  the  second  or  third  wharf  below  Spruce  Street, 
they  set  their  feet  on  shore;  the  city  was  tlicn  visited  by  that 
dreadful  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  which  might  well  excite  their 
apprehensions ;  and,  to  add  to  their  agitations,  no  one  of  the  four 
knew  a  word  of  the  English  language.  After  a  while,  they  found 
out  a  French  boarding-house  in  Little  Dock  Street,  to  which  they 
repaired  for  breakfiist.  Happily  the  &ther  had  been  provided  vrith 
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a  letter  of  introduction  to  Doctor  Griffitts,  who  was  then  a  promi- 

liiiit  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  they  ascertained  that  his 
residence  was  No.  62  South  Front  Street,  but,  on  their  arrival 
tiieie,  they  found  he  was  gone  to  meetin<;,  and,  ascertaining^  that 
he  could  speak  the  French  language,  they  determined  to  ibUow  him 
tfaeie.  We  will  give  an  extract  from  a  short  autobiography  in  the 
iumdwriting  of  the  Judge,  which,  alas,  goes  but  a  year  or  two 
beyotid  the  period  of  which  we  are  giving  an  account.  It  was 
written  but  two  muiitlis  before  the  death  of  its  autlior. 

"Tlu-  nieetiug-house  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Delaware 
Setoud  and  Market  Streets,  the  same  in  which  Dr.  Fmnklin  took 
his  first  nap  in  Philadelphia.  Without  knowing  it,  I  followed  his 
exsmple,  and  took  a  comfortable  sleep  there  too. 

*^When  the  meeting  broke  up,  we  were  the  objects  of  all  eyes, 
as  we  had  been  when  we  entered.  My  mother,  particiUarly,  made 
afrrotesque  a[)pearanro.  She  wore  a  lar^e  white  rausUn  cap,  in- 
stead of  a  bonnet,  such  as  arc  still  worn  by  the  old  women  in  the 
villAges  of  the  south  of  France,  with  a  kind  of  jacket  or  short 
gown,  and  petticoat  of  difierent  stuife.  My  &ther  had  on  a  French 
diess,  made  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  and  my  brother  and  myself 
woie  the  costume  usually  worn  by  country  boys  of  our  age  in  the 
«mtli  of  France. 

"We  were  soon  rero<2fni7.e<l  by  IJenjamin  .iolinson,  who  had  been 
in  France  a  few  years  before.  A  group  collected  around  us,  some 
of  whom  had  a  smattering  of  French.  Among  them  were  tlie  late 
Doctor  Joseph  Parrish,  and  Deborah  Howell,  daughter  of  Arthur 
flowell,  a  celebrated  minister  among  Friends,  and  a  very  excellent 
nan.  A  wealthy  merchant,  named  John  James,  who  afterwards 
became  my  tncnd,  and  was  very  useful  to  me,  insisted  upon  our 
?oui^  home  with  him  to  dinner,  and  we  accepted  his  kind  invita- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  many  persons  called 

to  iisit  us,  no  doubt  from  motives  of  curiosity.   Among  them  was 

Benjamin  Johnson.   He  had  been  in  France,  as  before  stated,  and 

was  at  the  house  of  my  grandmother  Benezet,  in  Congenies,  and 

at  Louis  Antoine  Majolier's,  her  nephew.    While  in  Congenies  he 

ttus  taken  hick,  and  was  nurbeil  hy  my  grandmother,  my  cousin 

Louis  Antoine  Majolier's  wife,  and  several  other  of  my  relatives, 
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with  great  tenderness.  He  had  not  forgotten  all  these  kindnesses, 
and  he  came  to  see  and  welcome  us  to  the  United  States,  He 
insisted  upon  taking  my  brother  and  myself  to  his  house,  No.  31 

Market  Street,  where  he  kept  a  bookstore.    liis  house  I  never  left 
until  I  was  twentv-one  years  of  asfe.    Mv  father  and  mv  mother 
were  kindly  entertained  at  John  James's  mitil  my  fkthei  got  into 
•  employment." 

We  may  add  to  this  simple  and  touching  narrative,  that  the  elder 
John  Bouvier  obtained  employment  near  Frankford,  where  he  died 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  and  was  buried  in  the 

Friend's  ground  of  that  \  illage.  John  took  care  of  his  mother  from 
that  time  until  she  returned  to  France,  several  years  afterwards, 
and  ext(  nded  a  father's  care  towards  his  younger  brother  until  that 
brother  died. 

Benjamin  Johnson,  besides  being  a  bookseUer,  was  a  printer,  in 
which  business  he  brought  up  John ;  who,  when  he  arrived  at 

twenty-one,  having  pleased  Mr.  Johnson  and  other  Friends,  by  his 
skill  and  attention  to  business,  he  was  furnished  by  them  with 
means  of  engaging  in  business  for  the  support  of  hinisc  lt  and  vnfo, 
for  he  was  now  married,  liis  place  of  business  was  in  Cypress 
Alley,  where  lie  remained  about  two  years. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Bouvier  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
about  the  same  time  removed  to  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  buOt 
a  printing  office,  which  is  still  standing,  at  the  junction  of  the  Darby 
lioad  and  the  tunipike.  Here  also  lie  remained  about  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia ;  but  as  business  presented  in- 
creasing difficulties,  after  a  year  or  two  he  removed  to  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  at  Bro^vnsville,  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  river.  In  this  town  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  **  The  American  Tdegraph,^^  the  first  number  of 
which  now  lies  before  us,  and  bears  the  date  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vomber  9,  1814.  In  his  ;ul dress  to  the  public,  setting  forth  the 
prineiples  upon  which  his  paper  should  be  supported,  he  states, 
"  That  the  editor  will  discouutenauee  all  lactions  and  factious  men. 
under  what  plausible  name  soever  they  may  be  shielded.  He  will 
never  censure  the  executive  and  other  public  &nctionarie8,let  them 
be  attached  to  what  party  they  may,  when,  in  his  opinion,  they  act 
as  becoming  Americans ;  nor  basely  crouch  to  any  man,  or  set  of 
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men,  ;iml  iioglrct  the  duty  wliirli  pvory  editor  in  tlie  Union  owes 
to  the  public — an  cxposuro  and  support  of  the  truth ;  but  firmly 
abet,  vrith.  all  his  talents,  '  Justice,  Law,  and  Libebtt,'  [the  motto 
of  his  paper,]  against  all  who  shall  attempt  to  oveithiow  them." 

Bat  all  this  time  events  were  in  progress  which  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  John  Bouvier's  life,  and  led  to  the  usefulness  and  honois 
with  which  his  subsequent  career  was  c  rowned.  He  had  very  long 
desired  to  study  law,  but  had  despaired  of  attaining  liis  desire,  from 
the  supj)osition  that  a  collegiate  education  was  an  indispensable 
prc-rcquisite.  We  have  already  intimated  that  his  early  training 
bad  been  much  neglected,  and  we  may  now  add  that  his  mind  had 
acquired  up  to  this  period  very  little  furniture.  Having  been 
brought  up  among  the  Friends,  who  at  that  time  disapproved  of 
elegant  literature,  his  reading  was  confined  to  their  doctrinal  works, 
and  he  soon  received  a  surfeit  of  George  Fox's  productions  and  Job 
St'ott's  Journal.  He  often  related  in  after  life,  with  what  delight, 
having  obtained  a  copy  of  the  History  of  Catharine  the  Second  of 
fiussia,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  he  devoured  them  in 
vaet  Having  one  day,  while  at  Brownsville,  occasion  to  visit 
Uoiontown,  in  the  same  State,  on  business,  he  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  late  member  of  Congress,  then  prac- 
tising law  there.  While  in  the  office  Joliu  Bouvier  took  up  "  The 
Rules  of  Court,"  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  discovered,  to  his  vast 
astiniii.hnieut,  that  he  had  been  wholly  mistaken  as  to  a  collegiate 
education  being  a  pre-requisite  to  the  practice  of  law.  His  mind 
m  instantly  decided  as  to  his  course.  On  going  home,  he  told 
Us  wife  that  he  intended  to  study  law ;  she  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Mm  from  it,  but  without  success,  and  he  entered  his  name  with 
Mr.  Stewart  iis  a  studc  ut. 

It  \v\]\  he  readily  believed  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Boua  i(>r  at  this 
time  was  by  no  means  one  of  ease.  As  Ins  time  during  tlie  whole 
day  was  taken  up  in  his  printing  office,  and  in  editing  his  paper, 
he  was  obliged  to  study  at  night,  and  frequently  would  he  devote 
a&  its  hours  to  this  employment.  Equally  true  was  it  that  during 
this  period  he  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  practise  the  most 
rigid  economy,  and  to  deny  themselves  many  gratifications  enjoyed 
hr  their  neiMilmrs.  At  this  season  their  house  at  Bro>vnsvillc  had 
(Mily  three  rooms,  but  this  was  amply  sufficient  to  contain  himself 
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and  his  wife,  their  furniture,  and  his  books.  Before  the  rompletion 
of  his  preparaton*  studies,  disposing  of  his  business,  he  removed 
with  his  fiimiiy  to  Uniontown,  in  Fayette  County,  where,  after  due 
examinatioii,  he  was  admitted  to  piactice.  Duriiig  these  Btudies, 
he  made  a  complete  analysis  of  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,*' 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  &mily ;  this  he  showed  to  his 
cxaniiuors,  who  wtn  i^rcatly  pleased  witli  it.  Tliis  task  exhihitM 
the  analytical  con.stitution  of  liis  mind,  which  his  after  labors  su 
fully  developed.  His  adniission  to  practice  as  attorney  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  occurred  on 
December  11th,  1818,  on  the  report  of  John  Lyon,  Thomas  Irwin, 
and  John  Kennedy,  examiners,  and  the  motion  of  John  Lyon,  Esq. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bouvier  to  Uniontown,  he  purchased  the 
property  of  a  ii(  ws])aper  there,  called  "The  (ieiiius  of  Liberty," 
with  which  he  incorporatcnl  "  The  American  Tck^grapli,"  and  pub- 
lished it  in  connection  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Austin,  of  tliat  place,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Genius  of  Liberty  and  American  Telegraph," 
having  for  its  motto:  When  a  government  is  founded  on  opinion, 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  its  preservation  that  opinion  be  free.**  The 
first  number  of  this  paper  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  4th,  1818, 
and  the  last  with  which  Mr.  lk>uvier  was  connected  w;is  issued 
July  18th,  1820.  These  ])apcrs,  published  at  an  interesting  })eria(l 
in  our  history,  abound  with  a  large  mass  of  valuable  matter.  The 
Genius  of  Liberty,"  in  an  enlaiged  and  improved  form,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  published. 

During  the  September  term,  September  11th,  1822,  on  motion 
of  John  Kennedy,  afterwards  Judge  Kennedy,  ^Ir.  Bouvier  was 
admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  following  year  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
continued  the  practice  of  the  law ;  in  this  city  he  resided  till  his 
death.  January  9th,  1836,  he  received  a  commission  £rom  Governor 
Bitner,  as  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  March  27th,  1838,  when  the  same  governor  commissioned 
him  as  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Crimnud  Sessions. 

While  sitting  in  tliis  court,  a  circumstance  took  place  which,  as 
it  i»  admirably  illustrative  of  his  honest  and  benevolent  character, 
we  shall  here  introduce.  A  woman  applied  to  him,  who  represented 
herself  as  in  great  distress,  and  needing  pecuniary  assistance.  Sb& 
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Stated  that  her  husband,  a  gambler,  was  at  that  time  in  Moyamen- 
ODg  Prison  for  crime,  and  that  she  stood  greatly  in  need  of  relief. 
He  gave  her  ten  dollars,  and  the  &ct  soon  &ded  from  his  remem- 
bfiince.   Some  year  or  more  afterwards,  he  was  met  in  the  street 

h\  a  man  wlio  said  thiit  ho  owed  the  Judge  ten  dollais.  11  n  J  udge 
npiii'd  that  ho  had  no  l-viiowkilgo  of  him.  "You  gave  my  wife," 
said  the  man,  ten  dollars  when  I  was  iu  prisoij,  and  I  wish  to 
lepay  you."  BecoUecting  the  case,  the  Judge  remarked:  "I 
cannot  take  your  money.**  Why  V  asked  the  man,  with  surprise. 
"Because  you  did  not  come  honestly  by  it,"  was  the  reply.  The 
man's  pride  suddenly  became  offended ;  he  thrust  the  money  into 
the  Judge's  pocket,  and  escaped.  After  some  inquiry,  the  Judge 
louiiil  tho  man's  wife,  and  returned  to  her  the  money,  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  keep. 

Other  fects,  equally  illustrative  of  his  high  mtegrity  in  connection 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  might  easily  be  multiplied.  It  was 
with  him  an  established  rule,  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  never  to  permit  his  clients  to  go  into  court,  if  by  any  means 
he  could  keep  them  out.  He  advised  them  that  it  was  much 
bettor  to  compromise;  and  he  very  often  managed  to  get  the 
parties  toi^cther,  and  settled  tilings  to  tlioir  mutual  satisfaction. 
He  seldom  failed  to  represent  to  them  the  uncertainty  of  juries, 
the  ill  feeling  engendered  by  law-suits,  the  time  wasted  in  attend- 
ing courts  fxom  term  to  term,  and  all  the  other  inconveniences 
connected  with   the  uncertainty  of  the  law.'* 

Mr.  Francis  N.  Buck,  a  very  respectable  merchant,  stated,  that 
h*nuir  applied  to  by  a  friend  of  his  from  the  oouuti  y,  to  recommend 
to  hhn  a  lawyer,  he  intiudiiced  him  to  Mr.  Bou^  ior.  On  making 
known  their  business,  Mr.  Bouvier  remarked  that  he  had  already 
been  retained  on  the  other  side.  "Never  mind  that."  said  Mr. 
Bock  to  bis  Mend,  '*do  you  retain  him  also."  Well,"  said  Mr. 
Bouvier,  if  my  client  is  willing  to  agree  that  the  matter  shall  be 
tidmiitted  to  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  do  what  is  right."  The  matter 
was  submitted  to  him,  and  was  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

For  several  years  before  his  decease >  he  declined  practice,  except 
giving  advice  to  a  few  incnds,  who  were  not  willing  to  reluiquish 
bis  counsel ;  and  to  the  poor,  saying,  that  while  he  lived  the  poor 
thonld  never  want  an  adviser. 
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Wp  turn  now  to  consider  Judge  Bum  i(  r  in  the  rliaiactcr  of  an 
autli(ir,  a  capacity  in  which  he  will  certaiuiy  be  known  to  pos- 
terity. 

m 

His  first  work,  published  in  1839,  was  "A  Law  Dictionary, 
ailapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union."  Im- 
mediately on  its  appearance,  this  work  recdved  the  entire  and 

cordial  approval  of  our  most  eminent  jurists,  such  as  Story  and 
Kent,  Green  leaf,  liandall,  and  Baldwin,  and  was  reeeived  witli 
equal  approbation  in  other  lands.    Joy,  the  distingiushed  Irish 
writer  of  "  Letters  on  Legal  Education  in  England  and  Ireland," 
not  only  commended  it  in  his  volume  as    a  work  of  a  most  elabo" 
rate  character,  as  compared  with  English  works  of  a  similar  na^ 
ture,"  but,  in  a  private  letter  to  its  author,  expressed  his  sense  of 
its  high  reputation.  To  this  work  the  Judge  had  devoted  the  most 
unremittins^  labor  of  ten  years;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  spent  much  time  on  its  improvement.    Many  of  its  articles 
were  re-written,  and  Inri^e  additions  made  to  it,  so  that  the  fourth 
edition  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. , 

In  1841,  he  was  engaged  by  some  booksellers  to  prepare  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  "  Bacon's  Abridgment,"  in  ten  large  volumes, 
including  about  eight  thousand  pages.  One  of  these  volumes  was 
edited  by  Judge  Randall,  and  a  ]iart  of  another  by  Mr.  Peterson, 
Judge  Bouvier's  son-in-law,  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  the 
Judge  himseli^  who  devoted  to  it  the  labors  of  four  years.  Among 
other  improvements,  he  prepared  the  &rst  index  it  ever  had,  for 
each  volume,  and  a  general  one  for  the  whole.  A  single  sentence 
as  to  the  character  of  this  work,  as  it  came  from  his  hands,  would 
be  entirely  superfluous. 

In  1851,  only  two  montlr^  before  his  death,  he  published,  m  tour 
massive  octavo  volumes,  his  last  and  greatest  work,  "  Institutes  of 
American  Law,"  dedicated  to  his  friend,  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Of 
itself  this  work  forms  for  its  author  a  noble,  enduring  monument 
of  &me ;  and,  as  it  becomes  known,  it  will  be  found  indiBpensable 
to  every  lawyer  who  would  be  well  grounded  in  the  philosophy  of 
legal  science.  But  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  presumption  for 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  pnubc  a  work  which  iiits  aheady  re» 
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ccivcfl  the  ])laiuiits  of  men  like  the  Hon.  K.  B,  '1  uik  y,  tlie  Chief 
Justici'  of  tlu'  United  States,  Judpfes  Jones  and  ^It  l.ean,  Wayne 
aad  Grier,  Irwin  and  Kane,  mth  many  others  of  liigh  legal  repu- 
tation, such  as  Attorney-General  Ilead,  Chief  Justice  Green,  and 
the  eminent  writer  on  evidencse,  the  Hon.  Simon  Grecnieaf.  From 
some  of  these.  Judge  Bouvier  received,  before  his  death,  highly 
gntifying  testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  his  labors ;  and,  since  that 
event,  many  other  evidences  have  been  ailbrdcd  that  the  volumes 
will  essentially  serve  tlie  profession,  and  be  eminently  useful  to 
gtiicral  scholars  for  generations  to  come. 

The  question  must  have  already  suggested  itself  to  the  reader, 
how  could  Judge  Bouvier,  in  connection  with  a  general  practice, 
oocapying  his  attention  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day,  per- 
finm  all  this  intense  labor  1  The  reply  is  readily  given :  he  was  a 
Ten*  hard  student,  and  improved  every  moment  of  his  time.  Of  a 
bilious  temperament,  he  seemed  never  to  tire ;  and  the  amount  of 
l;il)<)r  of  which  he  was  capable,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  im- 
taesiH .  In  addition  to  his  clear  intellect,  and  his  ])o\v(  rs  of  endu- 
lance,  he  had  made  himself  an  excellent  scholar.  He  did  not,  when 
he  had  a  work  to  prepare  for  the  press,  simply  read  up"  for  the 
occasion,  for  his  mind  was  well  furnished,  and,  like  a  fountain,  it 
was  incessantly  sending  forth  its  pure  limpid  streams.  He  became 
u  prohcient  in  the  l^itiu  and  .Spanish  haiguafj;(^s,  and  w(^ll  under- 
stood the  English,  French,  and  Provencal,  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours,  in  whose  country  he  was  bom.  He  carefully  studied 
the  various  systems  of  foreign,  as  well  as  of' common  law.  Every* 
thing  he  undertook  he  did  thoroughly,  always  going  radically  to 
his  work.  In  reading,  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  analyse  the 
whole  subject  of  his  stndy,  arranging  all  its  heads  and  divisions, 
iwn-^  ail  tirmiv  in  his  iiijiid.  and  so  making  it  his  own;  taking 
^are  iR'ver  to  put  aside  his  vohinie  till  he  liad  a  clear  ^icw  of  its 
coiiients,  however  complicated  the  subject.  In  tlu^  writings  of 
Pothier  and  Toullier,  those  great  French  jurisconsults,  he  greatly 
<ldighted ;  and,  upon  the  method  of  the  former,  he  founded  his 
**Institote8  of  American  Law." 

It  may  not  be  improper,  for  the  sake  of  our  young  men  who  are 
tt**the  ]jursnit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  to  write  a  line  or 
two  on  the  daily  routine  of  Judge  Bou\  icr  s  labors.    He  rose  every 
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morning  at  from  fonr  to  five  o*(  loc  k,  and  worked  till  breakfest  time, 
about  seven  or  eight ;  he  then  left  home  for  his  office  in  the  city, 
.where,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  he  was  employed  on  his  books ; 
when  he  returned  to  his  dinner,  he  went  forthwith  to  his  study ; 
affcer  dinner  he  again  visited  his  office,  and,  arriving  at  home  about 
five  o'clock,  he  devoted  himself  to  labor  till  eleven.  What  may 
not  such  men  eftbcf? 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  tliat  such  a  man  as  Jndi^f^  Kou- 
vier  was  devoted  to  books,  lie  had  a  large  Ubrary,  probably  one 
of  the  finest  of  a  private  kind  in  the  countr}*.  Tt  contained  not 
only  the  writers  on  the  C(Hnmon  Law,  with  the  English  and  Ame> 
rican  Beports,  hut  the  Pandects,  Digests,  and  Institutes  of  the 
Boman  Laws,  ^\ith  the  Treatises  of  Domat,  Savigny,  and  Pothier, 
upon  the  CixH  Laws.  Tlie  works  of  Pothier,  Toulhcr,  and  D*Agues- 
seau,  edited  by  Pardc  ssus,  and  many  other  foreign  writers  on  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  law,  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  and  otlKn-  foreign 
lands,  adorned  his  shelves.  He  had,  too,  an  extraordinary  taste 
for  Dictionaries  on  all  subjects,  and  had  accumulated  probably  the 
lai^gest  collection  of  such  works  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

It  has  too  often  happened,  that  when  men  have  risen  from  a  low 
condition  of  life,  by  their  own  talents  and  acquirements,  they  be- 
come supercilious  to  their  equals,  and  haughty  towards  their  infe- 
riors ;  but,  from  all  this,  Judge  Bouvicr  was  always  found  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance.  He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his 
urbanity  and  kindness  to  the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  and 
placed  his  time,  his  library,  and  his  counsel,  very  much  at  their 
service,  always  delighted  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to  raise  them 
to  a  level  with  himself.  He  seemed  to  cherish  the  idea  that  other 
young  men  might,  if  they  would,  rise  to  the  same  pinnacle;  uihI 
desired  to  remove  some  difficulties  out  of  their  way  wliieh  very  lon<r 
stood  in  his  own.  .  This  regard  for  those  who  were  striving  against 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  advancement,  was  carried  into  the 
whole  of  his  life.  Since  his  death,  his  son-in-law  was  one  day 
stopped  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia^  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by 
a  stranger,  who  inquired  as  to  his  connection  wi^  J^udge  Bouvier. 
Being  satisfi(*d  on  this  subject,  he  added,  with  a  manner  indicati\  c 
of  nature  and  siuiph^  sincerity,  "  Well,  the  good  oltl  man's  gone." 
"  You  say  well,  he  was  a  good  old  man,"  was  Mr.  Peterson's  reply. 
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"Yes,"  added  the  strnTi<2:er,  "T  used  to  bind  books  for  him;  and, 
^  one  time,  lie  ^ave  uw  mjuk'  books  to  bind,  wliicli  I  kri)t  for  a  long 
time,  not  having  the  means  to  procure  the  materials  to  bind  them« 
Calling  one  day  to  soo  if  thvy  wore  not  finished,  on  ray  telling  him 
they  were  not,  he  asked,  *  What  is  the  matter  %  Are  you  in  want 
of  money?'  I  said,  *  Judge,  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head/ 
He  immediately  handed  me  ten  dollars  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
left  me.  At  that  time  I  liad  not  a  eent  to  go  to  market  with."  This 
little  inf  ident  was  Init  a  specimen  of  a  thousand  others  of  a  like 
character,  which  illuijtrated  his  kindness  of  heart  and  his  feeling 
of  brotherhood  towards  those  around  him. 

The  person  of  Judge  Bouvier  was  every  way  pleasing.  In  height 
lie  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches^  with  dark  complexion,  and  dmrk, 
loft,  yet  i)enetrating  eyes.  His  manners  liappilv  blended  dignity 
with  conrtesy,  and  no  man  could  spend  an  evening  with  him  with- 
out retiriiiir  with  pleasant  reeobections  of  the  instructive  character 
of  his  conversation,  carried  on  with  unaffected  ease.  His  judgment 
was  endently  clear  and  correct,  and  his  apprehension  quick,  at 
once  taking  a  full  comprehension  of  a  subject,  and  all  its  correla^ 
tives.  His  intellect  immiediately  penetrated  any  topic  brought 
before  him,  which  he  intuitively  analysed,  reduced  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  carried  out  into  all  its  consequences.  His  friendships 
were  cortlial  and  affectionate,  and  were  never  influenced  by  mere 
f  •i})ri(  e ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he  never  forgot  a 
tavor,  and  could  easily  forgive  an  injury. 

While  we  write  thus,  we  are  not  forgetM  that  society  at  large 
leoeived  from  him  benefits,  of  which  the  deprivation  is  not  small. 
Without  noise,  and  without  even  a  momentary  desire  to  be  promi*- 
nent,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  great  pliilanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  day.  The  temperance  cause  found  in  him  one  of  its 
iQ(^t  cordial  friends,  and  was  served  alike  by  the  influence  of  his 
example,  his  purse,  and  his  pen.  lie  was  for  many  years  a  member 
»nd  director,  and,  at  length,  President  of  the  Apprentices*  library 
of  Philadelphia,  fi>r  the  supply  of  useful  reading  for  youth  of  both 
lexes  while  serving  apprenticeship ;  and  directly  and  indirectly  was 
<ne  of  the  greatest  brae&ctors  of  this  valuable  institution.  His 
philanthropy  went  even  farther.  While  on  the  bench,  he  became 
tieeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  ignorance  cherished  crime,  and 
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that  usefiil  knowledge  discouraged  it ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  wa« 
assitiiujus  ill  placing  instnirtive  books  in  the  hands  even  of  the 
prisoners,  and,  in  several  instances,  it  is  known  that  this  practice 
was  not  ^vithout  good  results. 

Devoted  as  Judge  Bouvier  was  to  labor,  there  were  moments 
when  he  could  devote  his  pen  to  Fancy,  and  court  the  Muses. 
Not  a  few  productions  of  imagination,  in  the  shape  of  poetry, 
found  a  welcome  home  in  one  or  two  of  the  weekly  journals  of 
Philadelphia,  indicating  that  had  he  cultivated  literature  as  a 
pursuit,  he  might  have  taken  his  position  on  elevated  ground. 

The  last  illness  of  our  friend  was  short,  and  of  an  affecting 
character.  He  left  home  one  morning  in  his  usual  health,  to  visit 
his  office,  where  he  had  been  for  several  hours,  when  two  friends 
called  on  him,  and  found  him  in  his  chair,  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
and  quite  insensible  to  everything  around  him.  He  was  immedi- 
ately visited  by  the  most  eminent  medical  skill  in  the  city,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  removed  to  his  home,  but  after  living  just  one 
week  he  ceased  to  breathe.  It  is  believed  that  his  life  was 
shortened  by  his  extremely  regular  habits  of  persevering  sedentary 
labor.  Nature  demanded  occasional  relaxation,  and  that  he  should 
sometimes  recreate  body  and  mind ;  but  of  this  he  could  form  no 
proper  idea,  and  made  the  change  of  work  his  only  relaxation, 
iiow  rarely  i^>  sucli  an  impropriety  coniniittcd !  'Die  man  who 
acts  in  this  way  may  well  be  forgiven,  when  so  many  thousands 
are  ruined  by  an  opposite  course  of  conduct.  The  death  of  Judge 
Bouvier  occurred  November  18th,  1851,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of 
Laurel  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  so  long  the  city  of  his 
residence.  Of  this  beautiful  place  of  sepulture,  his  own  pen  has 
written ; — 

"There  is  a  spot  beside  fair  S^•^Hl^  Ikill's  side, 
Favored  by  nature  aiul  inluiiicd  by  art, 
Where  peusive  woe  and  |ilutulivc  grief  abides 
hxA  to  the  aottl  their  Botemn  mood  imptit : 
Where  towering  trees, 
Fenned  bj  the  breeze, 
With  mDrmuring  music  soothe  the  mournful  heart. 

The  rich  and  poor,  the  humble  and  the  prond, 
The  old  and  young,  each  in  his  lowly  bed, 
The  plain  and  gay,  are  all  brought  there  to  crowd 
The  city  of  the  deed." 
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It  scarcely  need  be  added  to  this  brief  sketch,  that  Judge  Bou- 
Wer  was  cordially  attached  to  the  government  of  the  country  wlios>e 
laws  he  has  so  admirably  ilhistrated,  and  si  veral  of  wliosu  olhces 
he  filled  with  so  much  integrity  and  tdent.  He  left  his  native 
country,  as  we  liave  seen,  when  very  young,  and  never  lost  the 
charm  which  one's  native  village  imparts  to  the  mind.  He  never 
forgot  the  language  of  his  country,  nor  the  peculiar  paioia  of 
Codognan ;  but,  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  on  our  shores,  he  con- 
sidered the  United  SUitcs  us  his  own  adopted  beloved  country,  the 
plate  of  his  life  and  death,  and  tlic  scene  of  his  grave.  He  visited 
his  native  land  but  a  few  years  betbre  his  decease,  and  returned, 
not  loving  France  less,  but  America  more.  Such  men  arc  at  once 
the  pilkrs  and  the  ornaments  of  the  country  in  which  they  live, 
whidi  is  enriched  even  by  their  dust  \rt  ]\  i     in  its  midst. 

** Although  Judge  Bouvier  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman:  and, 
according  to  our  arrangement,  sliould  be  ranked  among  foreign 
writers  in  America,  we  deem  it  nut  improper,  for  several  reasons, 
to  introduce  him  here.  He  went  to  the  United  States  at  an  early 
sge,  but  was  not  at  first  designed  for  the  law.  His  mind,  however, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  legal  profession,  and  he  became  an 
eminent  Judge.  His  two  books,  ^'The  Institutes  of  American 
Law,**  and  "  Dictionary  of  Law,"  are  among  the  best  works  of 
their  kind,  and  are  so  considered  iu  i.uropc.  The  celebrated 
German  jurist,  Mettermeyer,  recommends  them  to  European 
lawyers,  as  the  books  they  will  have  to  look  up  to  as  the  great 
authorities  on  American  practice ;  and  their  wide  circulation  in 
the  United  States,  and  extensive  use  there,  give  them  a  position 
equal  to  the  works  of  the  ablest  American  jurists,  among  whom 
Judge  Bomicr  may  justly  be  classed.*** 

*  From  TrUbner's  liibliograpbtcal  Guidej  Londo»|  IbOU. 
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William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
son  of  William  and  Anne  Bradferd,  of  Leicester,  England,  at 

which  place  he  was  born,  in  1658.  Being  a  Quaker,  he  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvani;i,  in  1682,  and  landed,  where  riaiudelphia  wus 
afterwards  laid  out,  before  a  house  was  built.  He  sei\('d  his 
apprenticeship  in  London,  with  Andrew  Sowles,  Triiiter,  in  Grace 
Church  Street,  and  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Andrew 
Sowles  was  the  intimate  friend  of  George  Fox,  the  £>under  of  the 
English  sect  of  Quakers. 

The  first  work  printed  by  Bradford,  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
reached  the  present  day,  with  a  date,  is  "An  Almanack  for  the 
Year  of  the  Cliristian  AfMouiit,  1()S7,  by  Daniel  Ix^eds,  Student 
in  Agriculture ;  Printed  and  Sold  by  William  Bradford,  pro  amio 
1687."* 

In  the  year  1692,  much  contention  prevailed  among  the  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Bradford  took  an  active  part  in  the  quarrel 
George  Keith,  by  hirth  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  good  ahilities  and 

well  educated,  was  Surveyor-General  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  this  city  employed  him,  in  1689,  as  the 
superintendent  of  their  schooL  Keith,  having  attended  to  this 
duty  nearly  two  years,  became  a  public  speaker  in  their  religious 
assemblies ;  hut  being,  as  the  Quakers  asserted,  of  a  turbulent  and 
overhearing  spirit,  he  gave  them  much  trouble.  They  forbade  him 
speaking  as  a  teacher,  or  minister  in  their  meetings.  This  and 
some  other  irritating  circumstances,  caused  a  division  among  the 
Friends,  and  the  parties  were  violently  hostile  to  each  other. 
Bradford  was  of  the  party  which  was  attached  to  Keith,  and  sup- 
ported him;  their  opponents  were  the  majority.    Among  them 

*  On  the  authority  of  H.  Stevens,  Esq.,  the  bibliogmpher,  he  informs  (a  gentlcmHti  now 
in  New  York, — Mr.  Menzics), — ihtit  he  has  the  full  titlo  of  a  book  printed  by  William  Brad- 
ford. It  is  a  small  4to.  tract,  of  four  or  six  leaves,  printed  in  Ifisfi.  Mr.  Stevens  has  n«tt 
yet  given  a  collation  of  H:  he  is  probably  reserving  it  for  bis  work  on  ''American  Bibn- 
ographj." 
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wore  Liciitenant-Goveraor  Lloyd,  and  most  of  tlie  Quaker  magis- 
trates. Keith  and  Thomas  Budd  wrote  iigaiust  the  majority ;  ftnd 
Bradford  published  their  writings.  Keith  wbb  eondenmed  in  the 
city  meetings;  but  he  appealed  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Friends;  and,  in  order  that  his  case  might  be  generally  known 
and  understood,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  Quakers,  which  he 
caused  to  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
Friends,  prev  ious  to  their  i^eneral  meeting.  This  conduct  was 
highly  resented  by  his  opponents,  tin?  address  was  denominated 
seditious,  and  Bradford  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  lor  printing  it. 
Tilt  SIk  riff  seized  a  form  containing  four  quarto  pages  of  the  types 
of  the  address ;  he  also  took  into  his  custody  a  quantity  of  paper, 
and  a  number  of  books,  which  were  in  Bradford's  shop,  with  all 
the  copies  of  the  address  which  he  could  find.  The  civil  authorities 
took  u|)  the  business;  and,  as  Keith  and  iiratlibrd  state  the  facts, 
thcv  ^\1jo  persecuted  them  in  the  religious  assenddies,  eonjlemned 
and  uiiprisoned  them  by  civil  process, — the  judges  of  the  courts 
being  the  leading  characters  in  the  meetings.  Several  of  Keith's 
party  were  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  with  Bradford,  and,  among 
them,  Thomas  Budd  and  John  MacComb ;  the  offence  of  the  latter 
consisted  in  his  hairing  two  copies  of  the  address,  which  he  gave  to 
two  jfricnds,  in  compliance  with  their  request. 

Tlie  day  after  the  imprisonment  of  Bradford  and  his  friends,  a 
"  private  sessions,"  as  it  was  culled,  of  the  County  Court  was  holden 
by  six  justices,  ail  Quakers,  who,  to  put  a  better  complexion  on 
tfadr  proceedings,  requested  the  attendance  of  two  magistrates  who 
were  not  Quakers.  This  court  assembled,  it  seems,  for  the  purpose 
of  convicting  Keith,  Budd,  and  their  connections  of  seditious  con- 
coct, and  of  condemning  them  without  a  hearing ;  but  the  two 
maajistrates,  who  were  not  (Quakers,  reprobated  tlic  measure,  and 
nfii-ed  to  have  any  eoneern  in  it,  declaring  that  the  wliole  trans- 
action was  a  mere  dispute  among  the  Quakers,  respecting  their 
veligion,  in  which  the  government  had  no  concern.  They,  however, 
advised  that  Keith,  and  others  accused,  should  be  sent  for  and 
alknred  to  defend  themselves ;  and  affirmed  that,  if  anything  like 
wdition  appeared  in  their  practice,  they  would  join  heart  and  hand 
a  their  pros€?cution.  To  this  the  Quaker  magistrates  would  not 
coriijcnt,  and  the  othei's  in  consequence  left  the  court.    The  court 
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then  proceeded  in  their  work ;  and,  as  they  judged  George  Keith 
in  'their  spiritual  court,  without  any  hcann<(  or  trial,  so,  in  like 
manner,  they  prosecuted  bini  in  their  temporal  court  without  any 
hearing.  One  of  the  judges  declared,  that  the  court  could  judge 
of  matter  of  fact  without  evidence;  and  therefore,  without  delay, 
proclaimed  George  Keith,  by  the  common  crier  in  the  market^ 
place,  a  seditious  pereon,  and  an  enemy  to  the  King  and  Queen's 
government. 

Bradford  and  MacComh,  wlio  liad  heen  imprisoned,  appeared  at 
this  court,  and  requested  tliat  tliey  miorht  be  brought  to  trial; 
pleading,  that  it  was  very  injurious  to  them  and  their  families  to 
remain  in  confinement  They  claimed,  as  free-born  English  sub- 
jects, the  rights  secured  by  Magna  Charta,  among  which  was  the 
prompt  administration  of  justice;  and  Bradford,  in  particular, 
desired  that  his  trial  might  then  take  place,  "because,  not  only  his 
person  was  restrained,  but  liis  working- tools,  and  the  paper  and 
books  from  his  shop,  were  taken  from  him,  and  witliout  tliese  he 
could  not  work  and  maintain  his  iamily."  The  trial  was  put  over 
to  the  next  term. 

The  only  offence  which  appeared  against  MacComb,  was  his 
joining  with  Keith  and  his  party,  and  disposing  of  two  copies  of 
Keith's  printed  address  to  his  Quaker  brethren.  For  this  he  was 
not  only  imprisoned,  but  also  de])rived,  by  Lieutenaat-Govcmor 
Lloyd,  of  a  license  to  keep  an  ordinary,  or  house  of  ])ublic  enter- 
tainment, for  ^^  hich  he  had,  a  few  months  b^ore  his  confinement, 
paid  the  Lieutenant-(JO^Trnor  twelve  pieces  of  eight,  or  three 
pounds  twelve  shillings  of  the  then  currency. 

At  the  next  sessions  of  the  court,  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
December,  Bradford  was  placed  at  the  bar.  The  presentment  was 
read,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  ninth,  teutli,  t»leventli, 
and  twelfth  articles  of  tlie  paniplilet  calM  "  An  Appeal,"  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  tlie  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  William 
Bradford  was  the  printer  of  that  seditious  pa^jcr.  Bradford  pleaded 
not  guilty;  a  trial  was  had,  and  the  jury  not  being  able  to  agree 
after  being  together  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  court  dis* 
charged  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  this  trial,  when  one  of  the  Quaker 
justices  who  tried  hiui,  lustructed  the  jury  "  to  hud  ouiv  whether 
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William  Bradford  printed  tho  pamphlet  called  '  An  Appeal and 
that  whetlior  the  pamplilet  was  seditious,  and  whether  it  tended 
to  the  weakening  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  was  a  matter  of 
Jair  for  the  determination  of  the  court,  with  which  the  jury  were 
not  to  meddle,'*  Bradford  stoutly  maintained  that  the  instruction 
of  the  court  was  wrong;  that  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  was  not 
the  only  fiict  which  the  jury  were  to  find;  that  they  were  to  find 
also,  whether  the  pamplilet  was  seditious,  ami  whether  it  tended 
to  the  weakening  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates;  /or  t]ie  Jury,  in 
criminal  (rialsj  are  judges  of  the  law  ae  tcell  m  of  the  matter  of  fad;** 
the  xvry  point  which  Rnl>^(  quently  awakened  intense  interest  in 
England  on  the  trial  of  Wilkes. 

Next  court  being  come,  Bradford  attended,  and  desired  to  know 
''if  the  court  would  let  him  have  his  utensils,  and  discharge  him?" 

Jmtice  Cook,  "  Thou  shalt  not  have  thy  goods  until  released  by 

\mr 

Bradford.     Tlu^  law  will  not  release  them  unless  executed." 

Justice  Cook,  "  If  thoTi  wilt  request  a  trial,  thou  may  have  it." 

Whereupon  Bradford  queried, "  whether  it  be,  according  to  law, 
to  seize  men's  goods,  and  imprison  their  persons,  and  to  detain  them, 
mider  the  terror  of  a  gaol,  one  six  months  after  another,  and  not 
bring  them  to  trial  imless  requested  by  the  imprisoned  1  whether, 
wIk  II  a  jury  is  sworn  to  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance 
nmke  between  the  proprietor  and  prisoner,  it  is  not  illegal  to 
absolve  them  from  their  oaths,  dismiss  them,  and  put  the  cause  to 
trial  to  another  jury 

Soon  aftex  this  session  Bradford  was,  by  some  means,  released 
fiom  his  confinement 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  examination  of  the  "  ftame,"  the  jury, 
BOt  being  aoquMinti d  Avith  reading  backwards,  attempted  to  raise 
it  from  the  plank  oh  wliu  h  it  was  placed,  and  to  put  it  in  a  more 
^vorable  situation  for  inspection ;  and  that  one  of  them,  assisting 
with  his  cane,  pushed  against  the  bottom  of  the  types,  as  the  form 
was  placed  perpendicularly,  when,  like  magic,  this  evidence  against 
Bo^rd  instantly  vanished,  the  types  fell  from  the  firame,"  or 
chase,''  as  it  is  termed  by  printers,  formed  a  confused  heap,  and 
prevented  further  investigation.  Bradford,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  dominant  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and  receiving 
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encouragement  to  settle  in  New  York,  in  1693,  removed  to  that 
city ;  but  it  is  supposed  he  had  a  concern  in  the  press,  which  was 

continued  in  Pliiladelphia, 

In  lie  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  was  ap|H)iiited 

printer  to  the  Goveruraent.  The  first  book  from  his  press  was  a 
small  folio  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  bearing  the  date  of 
1693*  In  the  imprint  he  styles  himself  Printer  to  their  Majes- 
ties,*' and  directs  to  his  printing  house,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible." 
There  is  a  pamphlet,  printed  in  New  York,  in  1711,  by  "William 
and  AucIk  \v  Bradford,"  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  some  comiection  in  business  between  Bradford  and  his 
son  Andrew  ;  but  this  concern  could  havt^  been  only  for  a  year  or 
two,  for  Andrew,  in  1712,  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Franklin 
mentions  that,  when  he  first  visited  New  York,  about  1723,  Wil- 
liam Bradford  was  a  printet,  and,  it  appears,  the  only  printer  in 
the  city.   Franklin  applied  to  him  for  work;  Bradford,  having 

« 

but  little  business,  could  not  employ  him ;  but  he  recommended 
him  to  his  son,  wlio  then  printed  in  Plidadelphia,  and  Franklin 
accordingly  went  tliere. 

Bradford  continued  to  print  for  the  Government  of  New  York, 
and,  during  thirty  years,  was  the  only  printer  in  that  province.  ' 
He  was  also,  during  the  time  he  was  printer  to  the  Government 
of  New  York,  printer  to  the  Government  of  New  Jersey.  -  On  the 
16th  of  October,  1725,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  first  news- 
paper printed  in  New  York.  He  liad  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Wil- 
liam, and  a  daughter;  l>()th  sons  were  brought  up  to  printing, 
Andrew,  who  was  named  alter  his  grandfather,  Andrew  Sowles, 
printer,  in  London,  settled  in  Philadelphia.  WilUam,  not  enjoying 
health  on  land,  soon  after  he  became  of  age,  adopted  the  life  of  a 
seaman.  Tacey,  his  daughter,  who  was  named  after  her  grand- 
mother, the  wife  of  Andrew  Sowles,  was  married  to  Mr.  Hyat,  who 
was,  for  several  years,  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  County.  Bradford 
continued  his  residence  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  enjoyed  u 
long  lite,  without  experiencing  sickness,  or  the  usual  luhiuuties  of 

*  Id  the  pomession  of  Hr.  Henzies,  of  Kew  Tork,  ia  a  proclamation,  printed  in  New  York, 
in  1692,  and  wbieh  »  taid  to  be  the  first  printed  by  Bnidfocd.  Oottatkm,  A  piodama- 
tiOQ  being  a  warning  to  tbe  people  to  erect  a  beacon,  to  be  fixed  as  a  signal  on  the  approach 

of  the  French  fleet,  then  expected  as  an  invading  force,  and  for  all  to  hold  thennselves  ia 
readiness.  Printed  by  Wm.  Bradford,  at  New  Yorl^  Printer  to  their  Majesties,  1692." 
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age.  Sevei*al  years  before  his  death  he  retired  from  business,  and 
lived  with  his  son  William,  in  Hanover  Square.  As  early  as  1728, 
he  owned  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabeth  town,  New  Jersey.  When  this 
mill  was  built,  cannot  now  be  detennined,  but,  it  is  believed,  that 
it  was  the  fiist  paper  mill  that  was  erected  in  New  Jersey ;  and,  it 
is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  it  was  the  first  built  in  British 
America,  with  the  exception  of  one  established  by  Mr.  Bradford 
on  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  before  his  removal 
lo  Xew  York. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  which  closed  his  life  he  walked  over 
a  great  part  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  died  May  22d,  1752, 
aged  ninety-fonr  years.*  The  New  York  Gazette^"  which  an- 
notmced  his  death  on  the  Monday  following,  mentions,  ^  that  he 
came  to  America  serenty  years  ago,  was  printer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Xew  Y  ork  upwurds  of  fifty  years,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
N>hriety  and  industry,  a  real  friend  to  the  ])oor  and  needy,  and  kind 
und  atfabie  to  all.  His  temperance  was  exceedingly  c  on^pir  uons ; 
and  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  sickness  all  his  life.  He  had  left 
off  business  several  years  past,  and,  being  quite  worn  out  with  old 
age  and  labor,  his  lamp  of  life  went  out  for  want  of  oil" 

Mr.  Bradford  was,  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  Vestry  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In  the  \;ad  of  tliat 
Ihurch,  near  to  the  north  wall  of  the  Church,  iiis  body  lies  inter- 
red, and  his  tombstone  may  be  there  seen  to  this  day,  commemo- 
rating  that  "  he  came  to  America  in  1682,  before  the  City  of  Phila- 
deiplua  was  laid  out^" 


THOMAS  BRADFORD,  LL.D. 

TaoifAS  Bbabford,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  Thomas  Bradford,  was 
bom  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  day  of  September, 
AJ).  1781.    He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 

respectable  families  of  his  native  city,  liis  ancestor,  William 
Bradtord,  the  great-grandtather  of  his  father,  was  the  son  of  \V  li- 

*  The  tomlwione,  in  Triiiitj  Churdi-yftrd,  New  York,  atates  him  to  haT«  been  ninety-two 
fttn  oU,  not  ninetj^fbor.  Alao^  he  died  Mnj  23d,  not  22d. 
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liam  and  Ann  Bradford,  of  Leicester,  England,  at  which  place  he 
was  bom.  He  married  Elizabeth,  the  dau^^liter  of  Audrow  Sow  h 
of  TiOndon,  tlic  intimate  friend  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
English  sect  of  Quakers ;  and,  with  her,  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage, was  among  the  first  emigrants  from  England  to  PennsyLvanIa 
in  1682,  and  landed  at  the  ^t  where  Philadelphia  was  soon  aft^ 
laid  out,  hefore  a  honse  was  built  His  descendants,  for  four  gene- 
rations prior  to  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  amo'u:-^ 
the  most  useful  and  esteemed  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  pa- 
tcrual  grandfiitlier,  and  father  of  Mr.  Bradfoixl,  were  iu  active  ser- 
vice, as  officers  of  the  American  army,  throughout  the  Revolution ; 
the  former,  besides  distinguished  services  in  other  fields,  leading  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  regiments,  as  its  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Prince^ 
ton,  and,  honored  with  the  special  confidence  of  Washington, 
acting  as  Militarj'  Commandant  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  before 
its  occupation  by  the  British :  the  latter,  serving,  throughout  the 
war,  as  Deputy  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners,  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  His  sole  paternal  uncle  was  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  who,  after  filling,  in  quick  succession,  the  aOaces  of 
Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
first  presidency  of  Washington,  died  without  issue,  in  the  midst  of 
his  arduous  and  responsible  labors  as  Attorney-Cieneral  of  the 
United  States,  in  1794,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine  years.  The 
ancestors  of  Mr.  Bradford  had,  from  their  first  emigration  to  Penn- 
sylvania, in  an  unbroken  line,  been  printers  and  conductors  of  a 
newspaper.  They  had  successively,  from  the  year  1719,  during 
an  entire  century,  published  and  conducted,  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  consecutive  order,  The  American  Weekly  Mercury," 
"The  Pennsylvania  Jouraid,"  and  "'ITieTrue  American.'*  The 
last  named  newspaper  was  merged,  by  sale,  about  the  year  1819, 
in  "  The  United  States  Gazette,''  now  published  in  union  with 
The  North  American." 

Mr.  Bradford  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  of  his  lather,  who 
ardently  desired  that  all  his  sons  should  adopt  his  own  calling,  of 

printer  and  editor.  Mr.  Bradford  was  therefore  suniiuoued,  on 
the  close  of  the  junior  term,  from  his  studies,  in  the  collegiate 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  early  age  of 
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fifteen  )  ears,  to  take  a  place  in  the  printins:  office  of  lus  father,  as 
a  learner  of  the  art  of  printing.  Cheerfully  obeyin«j^  liis  father, 
Mr.  Bradford  repressed  liis  own  strong  inclination  for  tlie  study  of 
the  law,  entered  his  Other's  printing  office,  and  spent  three  years 
of  bis  life  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  fulfil  his  father's  wishes.  He 
became  a  very  skilfnl  compositor,  and,  for  some  time,  materially 
assistefl  his  father  in  tlie  ]mblication  of  his  newspaper,  The  Penn- 
sylvai  iii  .lonrnal."  Finding  himself  niiable  to  eoiKjiicr  liis  prefer- 
ence 1  1  the  profession  of  the  law,  at  the  age  of  ei;^hteen,  he 
earnestly  sought  and  obtained  the  ])ermission  of  his  father  to 
abandon  the  business  of  printing  and  engage  in  legal  studies.  He 
entered  the  office  of  William  Todd,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  laivyer  of 
eminence  and  extensive  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  full  of  1799 :  he  was  regularly  achiiitted 
to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the 
18th  day  of  October,  1802.  In  May,  1805,  he  married  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Vincent  Lockerman,  Esq.,  of  Dover,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  who  died  before  him,  April  8th,  1842,  and  by 
whom  he  had,  surviving  him,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr. 
Bradford  soon  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  business,  which  he 
enjoyed  until  his  retirement  from  practice,  a  sliort  time  before  his 
death.  At  the  i)eriod  of  his  retirement,  lie  <  uuld  point,  anion<:j  his 
clients,  to  men  whose  legal  business  he  had  transacted,  ^\  ithout 
intermission,  for  nearly  forty-eight  years.  He  never  fidled  to  retain 
a  confidence  once  acquired  by  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  John  Tyler,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  nominated  Mr.  Bradford  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  honorable  station  of  Ju(l<i:e  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  'Ihe  nomi- 
nation was  received  with  great  £Eivor  by  both  the  press  and  the 
people.  Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectations,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  reAised  to  confirm  the  nomination.  The  rejection 
was  understood  to  be  exclusively  on  political  grounds,  and  to  be 
occasioned  bv  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Bradford  bad,  in  a  most 
(lerided  and  public  manner,  but  a  short  time  befon ,  sustained  the 
veto  by  President  Tyler  of  the  bill  proposing  a  re-charter  of  the 
Sank  of  the  United  States,  and  had  withdrawn  from  his  former 
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connection  with  Henry  Clay  and  his  political  ftiends,  then  consti- 
tuting a  large  majority  of  the  ScMiate  of  tlic  Unit(^d  States.  So 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  inaj(^rity  of  tlie  Scujitc  to 
Mr.  Bradford's  opposition  to  a  re-diarter  of  tiie  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary,  hy  the  rejection  of  his  noini* 
nation,  to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  bis  change  of  political  com- 
munion, and  to  lessen,  in  some  measure,  the  influence  thereof  upon 
the  public  mind.  That  rejection  did  not  disturb  the  customary 
serenity  of  Mr.  Bradford's  mind ;  but  there  followed  immediately 
upon  it  the  illness  and  death  of  his  exemplary  and  affectionate 
wife,  tlio  close  companion  of  his  life's  pil<j^iiniaf^c  for  nearly  thirty- 
seven  years.  Beneath  the  pressure  of  that  heavy  afftiction  his 
loving  spirit  bowed,  and  his  bodily  health  £uled.  From  that  shock 
he  never  wholly  recovered;  and,  in  the  year  1843,  aware  of  his 
need  of  assistance,  he  invited  his  eldest  son,  Vincent  L.  Bradford, 
Esq.,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  to  return  to  Philadelpliia,  where  he  had  formerly 
practised,  and  become  his  partner  in  business,  liis  sou  complied 
with  his  request,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1843-4,  formed  with  him 
the  professional  firm  of  Tliomas  &  Vincent  L.  Bradford,  which 
continued  in  exbtence  until  the  spring  of  1850.  Mr.  Bradford, 
not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  that  connection,  yielded  to  the 
claims  of  advanced  age  and  feeble  health,  and  retired  from  practice. 
A  short  time  before  such  retirement,  Jefferson  College,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

During  his  professional  lite  of  nearly  half  a  century,  Mr,  Brad- 
ford was  not  only  well  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  an  upright, 
sound,  and  able  lawyer,  but  also  as  a  philanthropist  and  Christian. 
Hb  works  of  love  and  piety  abounded,  accompanied  him  through 
life,  and  follow  him,  as  he  now  rests  firom  his  labors.  While  yet  a 
very  youu((  man,  he  enteretl,  with  liis  \n1ioU?  hcnirt,  upon  the  work 
of  educating  the  neglected  and  i<4;iionuit  poor,  lie  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Charity  School,  situate  on  Wahiut 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  /Streets,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was,  fpr  a  long  term  of  years,  its  Ftesident  As  early  as  the  year 
1818,  if  not  earUer,  he  associated  himself  with  the  late  Francis 
Markoe,  Esq.,  then  of  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  of  the  city 
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of  New  York,  in  the  nnobtrnsive  work  of  gathering,  in  a  small 

irdmr  school-liousc,  situate  on  tlie  cast  side  of  Juniper  Street,  south 
of  Walnut  Street,  on  tlio  evcninj^  of  every  Sunday,  for  scverftl 
winters,  what,  in  after  years,  was  termed  a  ''ragged  school;"  which 
they  themselves  taught  and  instructed,  not  only  in  letters,  but  also 
in  Christianity. 

In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Bradford  had  publicly  connected  himself, 
as  a  professing  member,  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 

the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  his  paternal  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  founders,  and  in  which,  while  an  infant,  he  had  been  bap- 
tized and,  under  tlie  watchful  caro  of  a  pious  mother,  had  been 
rehgiously  trained.  From  that  period  Mr.  Bradford  became  a  de- 
voted and  active  Christian,  living  by  fiuth  rather  than  by  sight. 
Becoming  greatly  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  upon  the  resignation,  by  that  gentleman,  of  his  pastoral 
diarge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  C-hurch,  as  associate  minister 
thereof,  al  iiut  tin  \  ear  ISIS,  Mr.  Bradford,  with  u  number  of  his 
fenow-inenibers,  withdrew  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  tollowed  Mr.  Skinner  to  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Mr.  Skinner  had  been  chosen  pastor.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
inis  made  an  elder  of  that  church,  and  continued  in  such  eldership 
Qntil  he  resumed  his  membership  in  his  mother  church,  about  the 
year  1838.  During  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  exercised  the 
office  of  ruHng  elder  in  the  Fifth  l'res])yteriiiu  Church,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford o(  cui>umI  a  very  proiuiueut  position,  and  exerted  a  very  marked 
indueiice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  frequently  a  Conunis- 
sioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  before 
lis  division,  and,  always  useful  and  distinguished  in  that  capacity, 
was  honored  by  diat  body  with  repeated  marks  of  its  respect  and 
eoofidence.  He  was,  for  several  )  ears,  a  Director  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminar}-  at  Princeton,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church.  He  ako  occupied,  for  many 
Tears  and  until  liis  death,  the  im^jortant  station  of  a  Trustee  of 
liie  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
•everal  years  before  the  division  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Bradford's  religious  ^u^vity  confined  to  his  own 
denomination.  He  was  long  a  zealous  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  wMch 
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embraces  Christians  of  every  religious  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  holding  the  same  fundamental  principles  of  religious  &ith. 
During  a  rural  residence  of  several  successive  summers,  in  the 
village  of  Hamilton  (now  part  of  the  consolidated  city  of  Phila- 
delphia), beginning  with  the  summer  of  1817,  and  ending  with 
the  summer  of  1822,  Mi.  liradford  coiKliicted  public  worship,  thither 
once  or  twice  on  every  Sunday,  in  the  uciideniy  ot  tliat  %nllage,  and 
was  thereby  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  two  churches,  of 
different  denominations,  now  existing  in  that  village.  As  &r  back 
as  the  year  1815,  and  perhaps  earlier,  Mr.  Bradford's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  public  prisons  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  indiscriminate  association,  night 
and  day,  of  the  prisoners  contained  in  them.  He  saw  that,  by  such 
association,  the  young  convict  was  soon  educated  into  the  iiurch'ned 
and  irreclaimable  offender,  and  became  the  fit  denizen  for  life,  of  a 
prison.  He  therefore  proposed  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement, 
accompanied  with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  as  the  remedy 
for  these  evils,  and  labored  to  procure  its  adoption  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania.  His  proposition,  before  it  was  practically 
applied,  was  materially  improved  by  the  introduction  of  labor,  in 
cuiincctiou  with  solitary  conftiK^nicnt  and  religious  instrut  tiou,  at 
the  instance  of  others  associated  with  liini,  at  an  early  day,  in 
carrying  out  the  great  philanthropic  conception. 

After  Mr.  Bradford  and  liis  associates  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  legislative  sanction  of  the  new  system,  since  known  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania System,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  organized  for  the 
erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Cherry  Hill,  and  he  was 
appointed,  by  tlic  (iovcrnin-,  a  member  oi"  tliat  Board.  After  the 
erection  of  the  (  lu  rry  Ilill  rcnitentiary,  Mr.  Bradford  was,  for 
many  consecutive  terms,  and  until  his  death,  appointed,  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Inspectors.  Over  that 
Board  he  presided  for  many  years ;  and  the  interests  of  that  insti* 
tution  were,  of  all  his  philanthropic  labors,  nearest  to  his  heart,  to 
the  last.  Mr.  Bradford  earnestly  labored,  for  nearly  forty  years,  in 
the  cause  of  prison  discipline ;  and,  in  that  time,  acquired  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  and  well-digested  experience  on  that  subject. 
The  result  of  that  exi)ericuce  was  a  conviction  which  he  always 
expressed  with  great  earnestness,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
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accompamed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  nothiDg  else, 
can  animate  to  holy  life  and  action  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
criminal  "dead  in  trespass  and  sin,"  and  thus  accomplish  the 
great  desideratum  of  his  reformation.    He  was  also  clearly  of  the 

opinion  that,  uiiaulcd  by  Christian  instruction  and  influence,  soli- 
tary confinement,  or  any  other  penitentiiir)'  discipline,  was  tyran- 
nical, cruel,  and  haixleumf^'  m  its  ett'ects  upon  the  offender.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Bradford  was  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons ;  and  was,  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  fi»m  the  Penitentiary  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Walnut 
and  Sixth  Streets,  to  the  new  Penitentiary  at  Cherry  Hill,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lk)urd  of  Iiispet  tors  of  the  old  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Bradford's  devotion  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  prisoners, 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  liis  official  intercourse  with  them, 
was  most  intense  and  unremitted.  He  habitually  visited  them 
twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instruction;  and,  for  many  years,  spent  a  part  of  almost  every 
Sunday  in  conducting  Sunday-School  and  public  worship  among 
tiu  hi.  l  ew  of  them,  in  their  solitary  cells,  Iieurd  of  his  death 
vvitli  a  dry  eye,  and  without  feeling  that  a  good  man  and  the 
prisoner's  friend  liad  f^one  to  his  rest. 

Mr.  Bradford  departed  tliis  life,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  2dth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1851,  at  his  residence  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  in  ynu  n  with  God  and  his  fellow-man.  In  person,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford was  large  and  coinnuinding.  His  countenance  was  open, 
intelligent,  and  benevol(?nt.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  logical, 
and  discrimiuatiug.  His  spiritual  nature  was  loving  and  childlike 
in  its  religious  humility  and  Mth.  His  whole  character,  physical, 
aental,  and  spiritual,  was  firm,  prudent,  patient,  upright,  and  self- 
denjfing.  These  features  of  character,  combined  with  great  phi- 
Imthropy  and  piety,  made  him,  through  life,  a  reliable,  useful, 
kind,  and  conscientious  man,  l)elovcd  Jind  venerated  in  the  family, 
iii  the  church,  at  the  bar,  and  in  aU  the  walks  of  private  and  public 
life. 
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THOMAS  BRADFORD. 

TuoMAS  Bradford,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  William  Bradfotd, 
was  bom  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  4tli  day  of  May,  1745. 
He  was  the  great  grandson  of  William  Brddtbrd,  the  first  printer 
to  the  respective  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Thoina« 
Bttdd,  who  sided  with  George  Keith  and  the  first  William  Bradford 
in  their  opposition  to  Governor  Lloyd  and  his  party,  in  the  noted 
quarrel  among  the  Quakers  in  1692.  Budd,  at  that  time,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  with  the  aforementioned  William  Brad- 
ford, for  writing  and  publishing  against  the  prevailing  party  oE 
their  Quaker  brethren.  Mr.  Bradford's  maternal  ancestors,  the 
Budds,  were  among  the  earliest  and  wealthiest  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  He  was  named  Thomas  aflter  his 
maternal  grandfiither.  He  was,  for  several  years,  in  the  college  at 
Philadelphia;  but,  in  176*2,  his  father  took  him  from  that  institu- 
tion, placed  him  in  liis  printing  office,  and,  in  176G,  received  him  as 
a  partner  in  business.  Their  printing  and  publishing  office  was 
then  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Front  and  Market  Streets.  Ck)lonel 
William  Bradford,  his  fitther,  had  commenced,  December  2c1, 1742, 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  called  the  "  Pennsylvania  Journal 
and  Weekly  Advertiser,"  and,  at  the  time  of  associating  his  son 
Tliomas  with  him  in  business,  still  published  it.  Thenceforward, 
until  the  death  of  Colonel  William  Bradford,  in  1791,  "the  Penn- 
sylvania Journal"  was  printed  and  published  by  the  said  firm  of 
William  and  Thomas  Bradford.  After  the  death  of  his  fiither,  its 
publication  was  continued  by  Thomas,  as  the  surviving  partner, 
until  1801,  when  he  finally  discontinued  it,  and  published  the 
"True  American,"  a  daily  paper,  in  its  stead.  'I  he  -  Pennsylvania 
Journal"  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tlie  cnuntry,  from  the  eoni- 
mencemcnt  of  the  difficidties  with  (^reat  Britain,  in  1765,  and  was 
published  throughout  the  American  Revolution,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  army, 
when  its  publication  was  necessarily  suspended.  It  bore,  from  July, 
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1774.  to  October.  1775.  the  period  of  t]ie  a<,ntntion  of  tlic  question 
of  an  union  among  the  American  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  aggressions  of  tlie  mother  eomitry,  a  device  of  a  divided 
snake,  widi  the  motto,    Unite  or  Die." 

On  the  23d  daj  of  November,  1768,  Mr.  Bradford  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Etizabeth  Fisher,  of  Philadel- 
phia. With  this  lady  he  lived,  in  great  domestic  felicity,  until  her 
death  in  Noi'einixT,  1S()5,  and  had  by  her  three  sous,  viz.,  Sainiiel 
F.  Bradford,  W  liiiani  Bradford,  and  TlioTiias  Bradford,  and  tliree 
daughters,  viz.,  Elizabeth,  intennarried  witli  James  Darrach,  Mary, 
intermarried  with  William  Flintham,  and  Susan,  intermaiTied  with 
Jacob  mtter,  who  all  survived  their  mother.  He  acquired,  by  his 
wife,  the  old  femily  mansion  No.  8  South  Front  Street,  which  had 
fonnerly  belonged  to  his  grand-uncle,  Andrew  Bradford,  and  had 
been  alienated  by  his  widow  in  174(),  and  in  it  \w  continiuxi  to 
reside  until  he  sold  it,  about  the  year  1831.  IVfr.  Bratlford  took 
an  early  and  decided  stand  in  beliolf  of  his  couutrv  in  lier  diffieul- 
ties  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  resist  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  was  the  principal  agent  in  getting  signed  the  solemn 
Agieement,  or  League,  entered  into  by  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  FennsylTania  and  Delaware,  in  1765,  to  discontinue  aU  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  tbe  mother  ( ountry,  until  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  Act.  \\  hen  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Mr. 
Bradford  was  chosen  captain  of  one  of  the  militia  companies  of 
Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  filled  the  ])ost  and  discharged  the 
doties  of  Deputy  Ck)mmis8ary-General  of  Piisoners  in  the  American 
snny,  with  the  tank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  in  active  ser^ 
vice  at  Brandywinc,  Triton,  Princeton,  Germantown,  and  Valley 
Forge,  and  elsewhere,  throughout  the  Revolution.  He  was  elected 
printer  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  continuenl  to  act  in  that 
capacity  for  several  years.  About  tlie  year  1801,  Mr.  Bradford 
commenced  the  publication,  at  No.  8  South  Front  Street,  of  a  daily  • 
paper,  called  "  The  True  American,"  which  he  continued  to  publish 
oatii  its  sale,  about  the  year  1819.  Shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  ^  The  True  American,"  Mr.  Bradfoni  associated  with  him 
in  his  business  his  second  son  William  Bradford.  By  the  death, 
hi  1195,  of  liis  younger  brother,  the  Hon.  W  iiiiaiu  Bradford,  At- 
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tomey-General  of  the  United  States,  without  issue  and  intestate, 
Mr.  Bradford  succeeded,  as  heir-at-htw,  to  the  laigest  portion  of  hk 
estate. 

liis  brother  was  pursuing  las  legal  studies,  and  until  he  " 
obtained  a  competent  practice, — after  hi.s  admission  to  the  bar,— 
Mr.  Bradford  had  suppUed  t}ie  place  of  his  father,  whose  fortune  > 
and  health  had  been  shattered  by  his  RevolutionaTy  service.  He 
had  constantly  assisted  his  brother,  with  his  counsel  and  pecuniary 
means,  in  this  dependent  period  of  his  Ufe ;  so  that  it  seemed  but  • 
a  proper  recompenjie  tluit,  at  his  brotlier's  death,  he  sliould  be 

« 

enriched  by  his  brother's  wealth.  It  took  some  years  to  realize  the 
unproductive  real  estate  of  his  brotlier,  but  when  that  was  accom- 
plished, about  the  year  1819,  Mr,  Bradford  sold  his  newspaper,  the 
True  American,"  which  became  meiged  in  the  >^  United  States 
Grazette,'*  and  retired  from  business.  He  still  found  enough  to 
occupy  his  active  mind  and  energetic  body,  in  the  care  of  a  large 
landed  estate,  lying  in  different  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  acres  of  laiul 

In  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  he  visited,  in  the  buuinicr 
season,  on  horseback,  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  the  Falls  of  Beaver, 
in  Bea\er  County,  and  nearly  every  tract  of  land  he  owned, 
although  situate  in  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  returned  in  vigorous  health.  During  this 
journey  he  laid  out,  on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  him,  the  now 
flourishing  town  of  New  Brighton,  at  the  Falls  of  Beaver,  in 
Beaver  County,  l*(Minsylvania,  which  land,  embracing  the  Falls  of 
Beaver,  he  had  purchased  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Bmdford  hved  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  surrounded  by  numerous 
descendants,  unto  the  third  generation  after  him  included,  until 
about  six  months  before  his  death.  He  then  suddenly  lost  his  eye- 
sight. Under  that  severe  affliction  his  bodily  strengtli  succumbed  ; 
and,  ill  his  ninety-fourth  year,  he  died  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
18iJ8,  at  the  residence  ot  his  son,  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.,  No.  o 
Sanson!  Street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  American  Philo* 
Bophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.   Mr.  Brad* 
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find  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  finnness,  intelligence,  probity,  and 
benevolence  of  character,  and  was  esteemed  in  all  the  relations  of 
life. 


ANDREW  BRADFORD. 

'  AxDUKW  BHAi)FOii;>  ^vlli>  tlic  youngcr  son  of  Wiliiam  Bradford, 
who  tirst  pi  iiitrd  in  reiinsylvania.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
m  the  year  1666,  went  to  New  York  with  his  father,  and  of  him 
learned  the  art  of  printing.  When  his  apprenticeship  ended,  he 
was  for  one  year  the  partner  of  his  father.  About  the  year  1712, 
he  letumed  to  Philadelphia ;  and,  from  that  time  to  1723,  he  was 
the  only  printer  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  His  printin<jf-house 
was  in  "  Second  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible."  llv  sold  pamph- 
lets mill  school-books,  and  executed  common  binding.  He  printed 
for  the  government,  and  published  polemical  pamphlets ;  which, 
during  many  years,  afforded  employment  for  the  press,  wherever  it 
was  established.  In  1 732,  he  was  Postmaster ;  and,  in  1 735,  became 
a  considerable  dealer  in  books  and  stationery. 

In  December,  17 li),  Andrew  Bradford  publislicd  the  first  news- 
paper printt^d  in  Pennsylvania,  entitled  Thv  American  Merenr\'." 
Joim  Copson  apjjcars  to  have  been  a  partner  with  Bradford,  in  this 
pnhUcation,  for  about  two  years.  In  1739,  his  foster-son,  William, 
was  his  partner;  this  connection  lasted  about  eleven  months,  and 
ended  in  1740. 

When  Franklin  made  his  first  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in  1723,  a 

second  printing-lionse  was  opening  l)y  Keimer.  Franklin,  although 
a  journeyman  in  this  rival  printing-iiuu^e,  l)oar(le(l  some  time  with 
Bradford.  It  is  evident,  from  Franklin  s  statement,  that  Bradford 
^as  not  merely  dvil,  he  was  friendly  to  this  young  stranger ;  and, 
skhough  he  had  no  employment  for  him,  yet  he  made  him  welcome 
to  his  house,  till  something  better  should  offer."  When  mention- 
ing Bradford  and  his  rival  Keimer,  Franklin  observes,  they  were 
both   tlrstitute  of  every  qualilu  .itioii  necessary  to  their  profession." 

In  173S,  Andrew  l^radford  pureliased  the  house,  now  No.  8 
6outh  Front  iStreet,  which,  until  about  1830,  was  in  possession  of 
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the  family,  and  occupied  as  a  printing-house  by  his  giand-nephew, 
Thomas  Bradford.  Bradford  increased  his  property,  and  became 
easy  in  his  circumstances.   He  was  Postmaster  of  Fhikulelphia, 

and  retained  tlie  office  for  several  years  after  Franklin  opened  a 
third  printing-liouse  in  Philadclpliiu. 

Mr.  Bradford  possessed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  tlie  confidence 
and  esteem  ofhU  fellow-citizens.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  tlie  city,  and  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1741,  he  published  a  periodical  work,  entitled  The 
American  Magazine ;  or,  Monthly  View  of  the  Political  State  of  tiie 
British  Colonies."  ITiis  work  was  soon  discontinued.  His  wife 
died  in  December,  1739  ;  and,  in  17  U),  lie  married  Coi  iu  lia  Sinith, 
a  native  of  New  York,  who  was  rclatpfl  to  his  father's  second  wife. 
He  died  November  23d,  1742,  aged  about  fifty-six  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Cl^rlst  Church  burying-ground.  On  this  occasion  his 
paper, The  American  Mercury,'*  appeared  in  mouining  six  weeks. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  BRADFOED, 

Colonel  William  Bradford  was  the  son  of  William  Bradford, 
Jr.,  and  grandson  of  the  first  William  Brad£>id,  who  printed  in 
Philadelphia.   He  was  bom  in  New  York,  in  1719.   When  very 

young,  his  uncle,  Andrew  Bradford,  who  had  no  children,  adopted 
and  educated  him  as  liis  son  and  heir,  and  instructed  him  in  the 
art  of  printing.  When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  his 
affectionate  aunt,  the  wife  of  Andrew,  died ;  and,  some  time  after, 
his  unde  Andrew  married  Cornelia  Smith,  of  New  York.  She 
had  an  adopted  niece,  whom  she  was  desirous  that  WiUiam  Brad- 
ford, the  adopt(  d  nephew  of  her  hushand,  should  marry  when  be 
became  of  age.  William's  affections  being  en«;a^^rd  by  another 
object,  the  plan  w;is  frustrated  ;  and,  in  conseqtunice,  she  imbibed  a 
settled  prejudice  against  him,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  She 
treated  him  unkindly,  and  finally  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  house 
of  his  uncle.  She  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  revoke  the  will  which 
he  had  made  in  fiivor  of  William,  and  to  make  one  in  her  own  &vor. 
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William,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  became  the  partner  of 
Andrew ;  but  the  wife  caused  this  partnership  to  be  dissolved,  after 
it  had  continued  one  year.  It  began  in  December,  1739,  and  ended 
in  December,  1740.   In  1741,  William  Bradford  went  to  England, 

mitcd  his  relations  there,  returned  in  174'J,  witli  printing  materials 
and  a  collertion  of  books,  and  bes^an  l)usiiK'ss  on  the  west  side  of 
Second  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  In  Dec cniber, 
1142,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  called  the 
"Pennsylvania  Journal,"  which  was  continued,  by  him  and  his 
raocessors,  until  after  the  year  1800.  In  1743,  he  removed  to  the 
Mmtheast  comer  of  Second  Street  and  Black-Horse  Alley,  where,  at 
the  sign  of  The  Bible,"  he  printed  and  sold  hooks.  In  1748,  he  was 
chosen  a  liontcnumt  of  a  miUtia  company,  and,  in  1756,  was  made  a 
captain.  In  1154,  Bradtbrd  removed  to  the  comer  of  Market  and 
Front  Streets,  and  there  opened  a  house  for  the  convcnicncr  of  the 
conmtercial  part  of  the  community,  which  was  called  The  London 
Coffiee-House."  In  1762,  he  opened,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Kydd, 
a  marine  insurance  office,  where  much  business  was  done.  In  1766, 
he  took  his  son  Thomas  as  a  paiUit  i  in  the  printing  butsiness. 
ITieir  linn  was  William  &;  Tlionms  Bradford. 

Bradford  was  a  warm  advocate  for,  and  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
riL^lit^  of  his  country.  He  was  among  the  first  in  the  city  to  oppose 
the  British  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  and  he  was  equally  hostile  to  the 
iQcceeding  offensive  measures  of  the  British  ministry.  He  took 
amis  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and,  although 
lie  had  reached  the  age  at  which  the  law  exempts  men  frt)m  mili- 
t;ir\  ticrvice,  he  encountered  the  fatigues  of  a  wniter  campaign,  and 
flifl  duty,  as  a  major  of  one  of  the  Pliiladelphia  regiments,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Trenton.  He  shared  the  honors  of  the  day  at 
Princeton,  was  wounded,  and  returned  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
wikidi  he  went  out  major.  He  was  at  Fort  Mifflin  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Hessians,  and  in  several  other  engagements.  A 
few  days  before  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
Brailford  was  intrusted  by  (Jovemor  Wharton  with  the  command 
of  tlie  city,  and  the  superintendence  of  removing  the  stores.  Hav- 
ing performed  this  duty,  he  left  the  city  as  the  enemy  was  tmtering 
i^aad  repaired  to  Fort  Mifilin,  wliere  he  remained,  until  that  for- 
mless was  evacuated.    From  that  time,  Bradford  remained  at  Xren- 
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ton  until  the  British  anny  left  Philadelphia,  when  he  returned  to 
the  city  and  le-opened  his  printing-honse  and  coffee-ioom ;  but  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  citizens  wexe  changed,  and  he  perceived 

that  business  liad  found  new  channels.  He  returned  from  the 
hazards  of  public  service  witli  a  liroken  constitution  and  a  shat- 
tered ibrtuuc.  He  soon  lost  his  affectionate  wife.  Age  a(h  aneed 
upon  him  witli  hasty  steps,  and  a  paralytic  stioke  warned  him  of 
his  approaching  dissolution.  After  a  few  more  feeble  attacks,  he 
calmly  yielded  to  the  King  of  Tenors.  Bradford  literally  complied 
with  a  resolve  of  the  eailv  revolutionists,  to  risk  his  life  and  for- 
tune  for  the  preservation  of  the  Hberty  of  his  country."  After  ])eace 
was  establislied,  he  consoled  himself,  under  liis  mistortuues,  with 
the  pleasant  retiectiou  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
fi>r  his  countr}'  a  name  among  independent  nations ;  and  he  fre- 
quently said  to  his  children,  though  I  bequeath  you  no  estate,  I 
leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.'^  In  1742,  Bradford  mairied 
Rachel,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Budd,  who  was  imprisoned  with  the 
first  WilUaiii  linuitonl  la  1092.  He  died  September  25th,  1791, 
ao^ed  seventy-two.  His  body  was  internal  in  the  grave-yard  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Arch  Street  between  iilth  and 
Sixth  Streets,  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  obsequies  were  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  citizens,  and  particularly  by  those  who  were  the 
early  and  steady  friends  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  very  respect- 
able printer.  Bradford  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  has  been  nit  ntioned  as  the  partner  of  his  father ; 
the  second  son,  William,  studied  the  law,  became  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  died  August  23d,  1795 ;  Schuyler, 
the  third  son,  died  in  the  East  Indies.  One  of  his  daughters  mar- 
ried Hon.  Etisha  Boudinot,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  a  second  manied 
Joshua  Wallace,  of  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  and  a  third  married  Captain 
Thomas  Huston,  who  commanded  the  gun-boat  flotilla  in  the  Dela- 
ware during  the  llevolution. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 

William  Bradford,  the  second  son  of  Colonel  William  Bradford 

and  Off  Rachel  Budd,  his  wife,  was  horn  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
14th  of  Septcmb(  r,  1755.  He  early  displayed  that  combination  of 
moral  purity  and  relincmcnt  with  intellectual  vigor,  which  gave 
peculiar  lustre  to  his  career.  In  the  spring  of  1769,  he  was  entered 
at  the  College  of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and,  under 
the  sapenntendenoe  of  its  leained  and  able  president,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  pursued  his  studies  with  uncommon  assiduity.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  success  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  elegancies  of  English  con)])ositi()iK  and  the  unrcniitting  diU- 
gence  witli  which  ho  sought  to  ioi  lu  his  poii  and  his  speech  after 
those  classic  models  of  British  letters,  which  unite  precision  and 
force  of  thought  with  graceful  ease  of  expression.  He  here  formed 
an  intimate  iziendship  with  Mr.  Madison,  then  a  student  at  the 
same  institution ;  and,  aUter  their  separation,  they  continued  to  cor- 
respond, with  frequency  and  rcgidarity,  for  several  years.  In  the 
autnmn  of  1772,  he  received  the  degree  of  liiithelor  of  Arts,  with 
one  of  the  highest  honors  of  his  class ;  and,  in  1775,  became  Master 
of  Arts.  For  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the  regular  course  of 
GoU^iate  studies,  he  continued  to  read  at  Princeton,  and  found 
especial  interest  in  attending  the  theological  lectures  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  celebrated  for  metaphysical  acuteness  and  strong  sense.  He 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Shippen,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  private  journals  during  this  period,  which  are  yet  preserved, 
exhibit  an  engaging  picture  of  youthful  energy  and  ambition. 
Laborious  hours  of  devotion  to  Coke  are  relieved  by  essays,  in  dose 
imitation  of  the  Spectator,  or  by  verses  in  the  manner  of  Shenstone. 
From  the  earliest  period,  with  instinctive  comprehensiveness,  he 
souglit  to  unite  aU  the  graces  of  manner  with  the  soUd  merits  of 
uuderstanding  and  learning.  It  was  cliariu  tfuistic  of  the  times 
that  the  pursuits  of  one  whose  views  of  eminence  were  limited  to 
civil  life,  should  have  been  diversified  by  a  military  service  of 
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several  years.  In  the  summer  of  1776,  he  entered  tlie  camp  as  a 
volunteer,  and  was  soon  aflter  chosen  major-of-brigade  to  General 
Robardeau.  He  was  presently  appointed  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
Continental  army,  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Hampton ;  and,  on 
the  lOth  of  Ajuil,  1777,  by  ballot  in  Congress,  was  elected  Deputy 
Mustcr-]\Iiistcr-General,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

He  was  with  the  army  at  headquarters  at  White  Plains,  Frede- 
ricksborough,  and  Raritan,  during  1778;  but,  in  the  following  year, 
the  delicacy  of  his  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  service.  His  resignation  was  presented  to  Congress  on  the  1st 
of  April.  1779.  lie  reUuned  to  his  legal  studies,  and,  in  the 
course  of  1779,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pemisylvania.  He  fixed  his  residence,  for  a  short  time,  at  York- 
town,  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  his  talents  had  ahready  attracted  the 
public  attention,  and  he  remained  but  a  short  time  in  obscurity. 
While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  and  before  fae  obtained  a  compe- 
tent practice  at  the  bar,  he  was  materially  assisted  by  the  counsel 
and  means  of  his  elder  brother,  Thomas  Bradford,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  broken  health  and  fortune  of  his  father,  Colonel 
William  Bradford,  shattered  by  hard  service  in  the  Revolution, 
assumed  a  parental  relation  towards  him.  In  August,  1780,  when 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  but  one  year's  standing  at  the 
bar,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Attomey-Creneral  of  the  State,  succeeding  Mr.  Jonathan 
Dickinson  Sergeant,  in  an  office  at  that  time,  from  political  causes, 
peculiarly  responsible  and  arduous.  This  upi)ointment  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  his  elder  brother,  Thomas 
Bradford,  aided  by  the  high  opinion  which  had  been  conceived  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Keed,  President 
of  the  Council,  a  gentleman  himself  distinguished  for  various 
talents,  and  a  superior  judge  of  merit  in  others.  After  this  ap- 
pointment, "he  advanced,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Rawle,  who  re- 
membered his  brii^ht  career  with  lively  interest,  "with  a  rapid 
progress,  to  an  euuaenee  of  reputatiuu  which  never  was  defaced 
by  petty  artihces  of  practice  or  ignoble  associations  of  thought. 
His  course  was  lofty  as  his  mind  was  pure ;  his  eloqnence  was  of 
the  best  kind;  his  language  was  uniformly  classical;  his  fancy 
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ficqnentlT  interwove  some  of  those  gracefttl  ornaments  wMch 

deKo^ht  when  they  are  not  too  tic  (^uent,  iiud  wht  u  they  do  not 
inkiTiipt  the  chum  of  ar^unitiit/'  He  shared  the  confidence  of 
^veral  successive  udtmnistratioiis,  and  continued  in  this  oiiice  for 
eleven  years.  In  1782,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Keed,  James 
Wilson,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant^  he  was  appointed  to 
tepresent  and  enforce  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  before  the 
Oonnnissioners  appointed  by  Congress  to  adjudicate  upon  the  con- 
troversy hct\v(  ( u  that  State  and  Connecticut,  with  regard  to  the 
Wyomiiig  land  titles.  The  Commissioners  sat  at  Trenton  during 
November  and  December,  1782,  and  tlieir  decision  wiis  in  favor  of 
PeoDsylvania.  In  commemoration  of  his  services  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  the  Legislatuie  gave  his  name  to  a  county  of  his  native 
&tte. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Bradford  intermarried  with  Susan  Veigereau  Bou- 
dinot,  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey, 

who  hul  hvcn  President  of  the  Continental  Con«^ress  and  Commis- 

w-Ucncral  of  Prisoners  in  tlie  armv  of  the  United  States  dnrin«j' 

the  war  of  the  lievolution.   This  pure,  gentle,  and  \  enerable  lady, 

tomved  her  husband  until  the  year  1855,  and  died  at  a  very  ad- 

lanoed  age,  at  her  residence  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

On  the  22d  August,  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  Gbvemor 

BiGfflin,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 

in  the  place  of  William  Atlee,  and  accepted  the  appointment 

after  much  hesitation.    In  that  honorable  and  useful  position  he 

remained  several  years,  leaving  behind  him  many  monuments  of 

judicial  excellence.    But  the  splendor  of  his  abilities — the  fame 

of  his  devotion  to  business,  of  his  sound  judgment,  and  of  his 

Mainless  integrity,  had  attracted  the  regard  of  the  great  personage 

who  then  administered  the  national  councils,  and  who  had  become 

personally  well  acquainted  with  him  during  the  War  of  Indepcn- 

dtiicc ;  and,  on  January  28th,  1794,  Mr.  Bradford,  having  pre- 

mnsly  resigned  the  office  of  Judge,  was  commisbioncd  by  President 

Washington,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.    He  was  the 

leeond  pecson  appointed  to  that  post  under  <lhe  Constitution,  and 

ncceeded  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  who  was  transferred  to  the  office 

of  Secretary  of  State.   Mr.  Bradford  shared,  in  an  especial  and 

■Bvked  degree,  the  confidence  and  personal  fidendsiup  of  Wash- 
to 
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ingtoii,  who  respected  a  character  kindred  to  his  own  in  the  pfiuity 
of  its  purposes.  In  1794,  the  resistance  which  had  been  nmde,  in 
the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  enforcement  of  the 

laws  laying  duties  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States, 
and  upon  stills,  had  procc(Mled  to  such  an  extent,  that  President 
Washington,  on  the  7th  of  August,  issued  his  proclamation  com- 
manding the  insutgents  to  disperse,  and  announcing  that  he  had 
taken  measures  to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection.  Before  directing  the  advance  of  the  army,  however, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  try  once  more  the  effect  of  ooDciliatory 
measures.  On  the  8th  of  jVugust,  Mr.  Bradford,  Mr,  Jasper 
Yeates,  and  Mr.  James  Boss,  were  commissioned  by  the  General 
Government  to  repair  to  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  confer  with  the  citizens  in  that  region  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  them  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  laws,  and  of  preventing 
the  necessity  of  using  coercion  to  enforce  their  execution.  Con- 
ferences were  held  at  Pittsburg  between  these  Comnussionexs  and 
committees  of  the  insurgents ;  and  after  considerable  intercourse, 
correspondence,  and  negotiation,  the  Conimissiouers  of  the  United 
States  report(Ml  to  President  Washington,  on  the  24tli  of  September, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  state  of  things  in  that  part  of  the  country 
was  such,  that  there  was  no  probability  that  the  act  ''can  at  present 
be  enforced  by  the  usual  course  of  civil  authority,  and  that  some 
more  competent  force  is  necessary  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed,  and  to  insure  to  the  officers  and  well-disposed  citizens 
that  protection  whicli  it  is  the  duty  of  goveniiiieut  to  art'ord." 
Upon  the  following  day  the  President  issued  his  proclamation, 
giving  notice  that  a  military  force,  adequate  to  the  emergency,  was 
already  moving  to  the  scene  of  disaffection.  The  corrcspondenoe 
and  report  on  this  occasion,  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  maintained,  while  every  practicable  conciliation  was 
brought  to  bear  with  skill  and  temper,  were  the  production  chiefly 
of  Mr.  Bradford's  pen. 

The  name  of  William  Bradfonl  lon^r  be  remembered  in 
honorable  connection  wath  one  of  the  iiiosL  beneficial  changes  in 
the  practice  of  modern  society, — the  amelioration  of  the  penal 
code  and  the  restriction  of  capital  punishment.  He  early  perceived 
the  importance  of  that  reformation  to  the  interests  of  morality  and 
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fife,  and  defined,  with  Acute  and  pmetieal  sagacity,  the  principles 
upon  which  tlie  amondiu^^  process  should  bo  cuiuluctcd.    In  1792, 
when  die  rcvisiou  ui  the  criminal  laws,  in  es])ocial  referenr(^  to  the 
question  of  capital  punishment,  was  about  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bradford,  who  was  known 
to  have  giTen  particular  oonsideration  to  the  subject,  was  requested 
by  Goremor  MifiUn  to  draw  up  a  memorial  upon  the  subject,  in 
the  nature  of  a  report,  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature.   He  wil- 
lingly complied ;  and  his  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Governor 
on  the  3d  of  December  in  that  yt^ar.    Arranging  and  distinguish- 
the  various  sorts  of  crime  with  the  precision  of  an  able  law\'er, 
he  investigated  the  ciicumstances  and  motives  in  which  each 
offence  usually  has  its  origin;  considered  the  probable  operation  of 
diifeKnt  punishments  in  the  several  cases;  and,  enforcing  the  oon- 
dnsum  of  reason  by  an  anay  of  evidence  drawn  fiom  extensive 
Rsdmg  or  supplied  by  professional  observation,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion ''that,  in       cases,  except  high  treason  and  murder,  the 
punishment  ol  death  may  safely  be  4ibolishcd,  and  milder  penalties 
advantageously  introduced."    The  Senate  of  the  Conmiouwealth  of 
Peoosylvania  expressed  their  sense  of  his  labors,  by  ordering  the 
emy  to  be  placed  on  their  journals ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1793,  passed  a  resolution,  ^  that  for  all  offences  (except  murder  of 
the  first  degree)  which  are  made  ( apital  by  the  existing  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  punishment  shall  be  changed  to  imprisonment 
to  Lard  labor,  varying  in  duration  and  severity  according  to  the 
de^ee  of  the  crime." 

In  March,  1793,  the  memoir  was  published  in  an  octavo  volume, 
tnder  the  title  of  An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Punishment  of  Death 
v  necessary  in  Pennsylvania,  with  Illustrations  ;*'  and  was  exten- 
Mj  studied  and  admired.  He  there  asserted  in  a  perspicuous 
sumner,  and  enforced  with  great  ability,  principles  and  sentiments 
which  have  since  become  settled  in  legislation,  but  which  then 
rec|nired  the  aids  of  learning,  observation,  and  eloquence,  to  render 
theoi  acceptable.  Although  the  world  has  seen  a  profusion  of 
theory  on  the  "subject  of  the  criminal  law,"  he  remarks  in  the 
pR&ce,  "it  is  to  be  r^iretted  that  so  few  writers  have  been  solid- 
tons  to  throw  the  light  of  experience  upon  it.  To  supply,  in  some 
measure,  this  defect, — to  collect  the  scattered  rays,  which  the 
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jadtcial  history  of  our  own  and  other  oonntries  affords,  and  to 

exaiuuit;  how  far  tho  maxims  of  ])hilosophy  abide  the  test  of 
experiment, — have  been  the  leiuiin*^  olijects  of  tliis  work."  Tliis 
production  contributed  to  tlie  passage  of  the  law  of  the  22d  April, 
1794,  which  enacted,  as  its  first  section,  that no  ciime  whatsoever, 
hereafter  committed  (except  murder  of  the  first  degree),  shaU  be 
punished  with  death  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.'*  In  one  of  the 
notes  to  this  inquiry  he  predicted,  by  an  elegant  allusion,  that 
success  in  the  efforts  of  speculative  philosopliy  abroad  wliic  h  we 
have  'Nvitnessed  in  our  tlays.  "The  fermentation  of  the  public 
mmd  ill  Europe,  excited  by  greater  objects,"  he  observes,  "  will 
prevent,  for  a  time,  any  attention  to  this  subordinate  subject ;  but 
a  reform  in  the  government  will,  in  the  end,  hasten  that  which  is 
so  much  wanted  in  l^e  criminal  law.  It  is  impossible  that  error 
can  long  resist  the  gentle  but  continued  impression  of  reason.  The 
stroke  of  triith  on  public  prejudice  will  bo  finally  irresistible.  It 
resembles  that  of  a  grain  of  sand,  falling  on  unanneal(  d  i^lass. 
Feeble  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  slow  and  invisible  as  its  operations 
are,  no  human  power  can  prevent  its  effects,  or  preserve  firom 
destruction  the  object  on  which  it  &lls."  In  every  department  of 
penal  discipline,  Mr.  Bradford's  guiding  influence  was  felt ;  and  to 
the  interest  and  enlightenment  early  difi^ed  by  him,  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  conceptions  and  labors  of  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Bradford,  Esq.,  the  valuable  distinction,  since  acquired  by  his 
native  State,  in  regard  to  prison  systems,  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  be  ascribed.  Exertions  so  fearless  and  disinterested 
attracted  the  applause  of  foxeignens,  and  Mr.  Bradford's  name 
became  known  in  England  as  that  of  a  reformer  without  turbulence, 
and  a  philanthropist  free  firom  vanity.  In  the  midst  of  a  career 
thus  eniiiieut  and  unsullied,  in  the  perfection  of  genius  and  the 
earliest  maturity  of  judgment,  in  the  fulness  of  every  hope  which 
merit  and  virtue  could  hold  forth,  the  life  of  this  interesting 
man  was  suddenly  terminated.  During  the  summer  of  1 795,  liig 
residence  was  at  Rose  Hill,  an  estate  belonging  to  his  father-in- 
law.  Dr.  Boudinot,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  the  cabinet  of  General 
Washington  was  occupied,  vnth  unusual  assiduity,  in  regard  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Randolph.  The  official  duties  of  Mr.  Biiidibrd,  enjjross- 
ing  all  the  day  in  the  city,  obliged  him  usually  to  return  to  lio^e 
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Hill  after  the  evcniiijLc  had  set  in.  Tlie  exposure  produced  a  bilious 
ffver,  which  ended  fatally  on  the  23d  of  August,  1795.  According 
to  his  express  desire  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  pai'ents,  in 
the  biuial-ground  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  north 
nde  of  Arch  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  in  the  dty 
of  Fhiladdphia. 

Mr.  Bradford  possessed  a  mild  and  amiable  temi>cr,  and  his 
genteel  and  unassuming  manners  were  united  with  genius,  elo- 
queucc,  and  taste.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  persuasive  and 
conTindng.  He  understood  mankind  well,  and  knew  how  to  place 
his  aigoments  in  the  most  striking  point  of  light.  His  language 
ms  pore  and  sententiouB ;  and  he  so  managed  most  of  his  forensic 
dispfates  as  scarcely  ever  to  displease  his  opponents,  while  he  gave 
the  utmost  satisfiiction  to  his  clients.  He  possessed  gr^t  firmness 
of  opinion,  yet  was  remarkable  for  his  modest)  and  caution  in 
delivtnin^  his  opinions.  Combining  a  quick  and  retentive  menior}' 
and  an  excellent  judgment,  with  great  equanimity  and  steadiness 
in  his  conduct,  and  a  pleasing  deportment,  he  conciliated  respect 
ind  affection.  Towards  his  country  he  felt  the  sincerest  attach- 
ment, and  preferred  her  interests  to  every  seMsh  consideration. 
His  charities  were  secret,  but  extensive ;  and  none  in  distress  were 
ever  known  to  leave  him  with  discontent.  His  friendships  wove 
few,  but  very  affectionate ;  and  those  who  aided  him  in  his  first 
setting  out  in  life,  were  never  ungratefully  forgotten.  Though 
engaged  constantly  in  public  business,  yet  the  concerns  of  this 
world  did  not  make  him  regardless  of  the  more  important  concerns 
sf  religion.  He  firmly  believed  the  Christian  system,  for  he  had 
given  it  a  thorough  examination.  By  its  incomparable  rules  he 
K^ated  his  whole  conduct,  and  on  its  promises  he  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  future  liappiness. 
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JOSEPH  BRIENTXALL. 

Mb.  Brientnall  was  a  member  of  the  ^  Junto'*  whom  Franklm 

sketched  in  a  few  words :  "  A  copier  of  deeds  for  the  scriveiicrs,— 
a  good-natured,  friendly,  niiddle-Ji^ed  man  ;  a  great  lover  ot  poetry, 
reading  ail  he  couid  nicet  with,  and  writing  some  that  was  tolerable; 
very  ingenious  in  making  little  knick-knackeries,  and  of  sensible 
convei8ation«" 

He  was  at  one  time  a  writer  of  a  paper  with  EiaDklin,  entitled 
The  Busy  Body,"  a  small  sheet,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

In  November,  17;>1,  Ik  was  Secretary  of  the  liibmry  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  si^^ued  the  first  notices  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tors to  meet to  take  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  for  the  &uthful 
performance  of  his  trust,  and  to  consider  of  and  appoint  a  proper 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  money  subscribed,  and  other  matteis 
relating  to  the  said  libxary." 


CHARLES  BROCKDEN  BROWN. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Hlh  January,  1771. 
His  parents  were  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  and  descended  Ixom 
the  direct  followers  of  the  philanthropist,  WiUiam  Penn.  Charles 
was  the  youngest  but  one  of  five  sons,  and  by  &r  the  most  feeble 
in  constitution  and  diminutiye  in  stature.  He  had  oonceiyed  a 
prejudice,  and  perhaps  a  just  one,  against  the  practice  of  the  law 
at  our  courts  ;  and,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  fiiniily,  he  abandoned 
the  stndv  without  undergoing  the  necessary  examination  to  be 
adinittt  d  to  the  Bar.  Mr.  Bro>vn  had  received  an  education  wliich 
qualified  him  for  the  profession  which  secured  wealth  ftee  from 
tiie  risks  of  commetce,— the  profession  horn  which  proceeded  our 
statesmen,  legislators,  and  rulers ;  yet  he  preferred  the  toilsome 
occupation  of  book-making,  from  the  pure  love  of  literature,  and  a 
benevolent  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures. 
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He  had  associated  with  several  young  men  who  formed  schemes 
fv  liteiaiy  improvement,  and  for  discussing  subjects  in  the  way  of 
debate.  Dr.  Mihior,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  a  student  of  law, 

wa,s  one ;  Josepli  Brinsrhiirst,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  anotlier ; 
and  a  youth  of  uncormuon  talents  and  personal  beauty,  A\  iiliani 
\\  likius,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  life,  was,  perhaps,  the 
leader  of  the  baud,  and  the  best  beloved  by  Bxockden.  Brown 
became  particularly  attached  to  the  association  who,  like  himself, 
were  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  exerting 
Iheir  Acuities  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  and  desirous  of 
khowledge  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  He  wished  to  become 
a  teacher  of  truth,  and  he  adopted  the  vehicle  of  novel  writing  as 
must  likely  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired  upon  the  greater 
Dumber  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  dialogue  entitled  "Alcium,"  was  the  first  volume  given  to 
the  public ;  and  It  was  not  until  1798  that  he  published  his  power- 
(bl  and^coessful  novel  of  Wieland.'' 

In  the  year  1799  Brown  supported  a  monthly  magazine  (the 
first  of  the  kind  that  he  undertook),  and  was  engaged  in  his  "Ar- 
thur Mervyn,"  the  scenes  of  wliieh  were  su^i^gested  by  those  he  had 
witnessed  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  the  recent  events  of  1798 
in  Xew  York.  "  Edgar  Huntley'*  followed,  and  partook  largely  of 
his  first  composition  of  the  same  kind,  Sky-walk,"  It  is  full  of 
ioddent  and  extraordinary  adventure. 

In  1800,  appeared  the  second  part  of  Arthur  Mervyn.*'  The 
•athor  has,  in  this  work,  fully  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  was 
to  die  early  and  by  consumption. 

In  1801,  Brown  publislied  Clara  Howard;"  in  1804,  his  last 
novel,  Jane  Talbot,"  was  published,  first  in  London  and  imme- 
<li«tely  zeprinted  in  America. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Brown  married  Elizabeth  linn,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Linn^  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  great  po[)uIarity  in 
Neir  York.  Miss  linn  was  a  woman  of  taste  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, and  the  marriage  was  a  h  ippy  oue.  Biuwu  was 
now.  professionally,  an  author.  No  employment  could  be  more 
cougenial  to  the  chsposition,  taste,  and  wishes  of  Charles  Brock- 
den  Blown,  tlian  that  in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  No  situa- 
tion more  calculated  hx  happiness— contentment   His  wife,  his 
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children,  his  parents,  lus  brotliers,  and  their  children,  were  his 
riches  and  his  world  ;  but,  Uke  all  worldly  liches,  they  were  soon 
to  pass  from  him.  Ever  delicate,  he  became  a  victim  to  that  cmel 
disease,  consumpticii;  and,  after  trying  the  usual  prescription  of 
trarelling,  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  only  added  both  to 
mental  and  physical  sufForings,  he  linp^ered  until  February,  1810. 
and  then  expired,  witli  characteri.-itic  toititude,  in  tlic  bosom  of  his 
family,  with  full  reliance  upon  the  benevolence  of  lus  Creator. 

To  Mr.  Brown  his  country  is  indebted  both  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  literary  productions.  It  is  said  that  his  published 
writings  would  amount  to  twenty-four  volumes. 


ANDREW  BROWN. 

Mr.  Brown  once  lived  in  Philadelphia,  in  Chestnut  Street  be- 
low Second  Street,  and  was  the  editor  of  the  **  Federal  Gazette." 
His  wife  and  three  t  liildren,  Mary,  George,  and  l^lizubeth,  perished 
in  the  flamcH  of  a  dreadful  fire,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
Jauuai)',  1797.  The  wife  and  children  were  all  committed  to  one 
common  grave,  in  St.  PauFs  Church-yard.  He  lingered,  in  great 
agony,  until  February  4th,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
same  grave,  aged  fifty-two.    He  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

We  copy  the  following  obituar)^  notice  from  the  Bristol  (Enor.) 
'*  Mirror."  It  recalls  reminiscences,  the  recollection  of  which  hud 
almost  faded  from  our  memory: — 

"  Died,  December  7th,  at  his  residence,  42  Holfoixl  Square,  Pen- 
tonville,  of  influenza,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  Andrew  Brown, 
£sq.,  son  of  the  late  Major  Andrew  Bfown,  of  Philadelphia,  United 
States. 

*'This  gentleman,  whose  death  we  recorded  in  our  obituary 
to-day,  was  well  kuowu  to  many  of  our  older  readers,  having  re- 
sided in  this  city  from  the  year  1606  to  1826.  Mr.  Brown's  early 
career  was  not  unchequered  by  incidents.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege. 
Dublin.  About  the  year  1773,  he  went  to  America  as  an  officer  in 
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the  British  seT\  ice,  which  he  soon  quitted  and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts. At  the  commencement  of  the  llevohitionary  War  he  joined 
the  American  army,  in  whicii  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  behaved  with  distinction  in  the  early  battles  of  the  war- 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  &c.  He  afterwards  served  under  Gene- 
nk  Gates  and  Gieen,  and  commanded  the  garrison  of  Boston  on 
the  evacuation  of  that  place  by  the  British  troops,  in  March,  1776. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was,  like  many  other  brave  men,  thrown 
upon  the  world  b}  the  depreciation  of  the  government  paper  money; 
and,  in  1788,  he  established,  at  Philadelphia,  the  'Federal  (xa- 
zette,'  to  which  Dr.  Franklin,  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  most 
of  the  disting;ttished  statesmen  of  America,  were  contributors ;  the 
piesent  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being  then  the  subject 
of  warm  discussion. 

"Major  Blown  carried  on  his  newspaper  with  great  spirit.  As 
one  iuj>tiirice  of  his  enteii)rise,  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  he 
employed  the  hret  regular  rei)orter  of  debates  in  Congress.  The 
profits  of  his  journal  were  great,  and  hv  wjis  in  the  midst  ot  pros- 
perity, when,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  January,  1797,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  dwelling-house,  and,  in  an  unsuccessM  attempt 
to  lescne  his  family  iiom  the  flames,  he  was  so  much  injured  that 
lie  snrrived  only  a  few  days.  His  wife  and  three  childTen  were, 
on  the  '28th,  commit tid  to  a  common  grave.  Mr.  Andrew  Brown, 
then  a  very  )  oung  mun,  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
escaped;  being  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  the  calamity. 
He  became  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  then  called  ^  The  FhUa- 
<ielphia  Gazette.*  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  reared 
OQ  the  field  of  battie.  When  the  English  forces  were  in  pursuit  of 
tiidr  American  foes,  carts,  wagons,  and  every  available  vehicle, 
were  eagerly  seized  by  the  latter,  and  their  wives  and  children,  as 
well  as  their  goods,  cranmied  indiscriminately  into  them.  Mr. 
Brtjwn,  when  a  boy,  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  this  description. 
Hurown  on  his  own  resources,  he  acted  with  characteristic  energy. 
Entertaining  no  sympathy  with  the  anti-English  party,  he  at  once 
diukged  the  politics  of  his  papei^-a  step  which  excited  conside* 
able  animosity  against  him — ^tiie  ftiends  of  *  freedom  of  opinion* 
ctnying  their  violence  so  far  as  to  attempt  even  personal  chastise- 
nw?at.  \Ir.  Brown,  however,  adhered  to  his  course,  and  his  paper 
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iloumhedf  despite  all  opposition.  At  that  period,  every  ship  Irom 
Europe  conveyed  news  of  the  great  events  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brown 
projected  and  perfected  a  system  of  boat  expresses,  to  board  the 
English  vessels  on  their  aniTal,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to 
outstrip  all  his  contemporaries.  This  may  be  considered  tlie  first 
step  in  thiit  iiuiguiticent  system  of  expressing  which  has  sinee  been 
carried  out  witli  so  much  skill  in  England,  and  whicli  now  reflects 
so  much  honor  on  the  British  press.  During  the  trighttul  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  B.  continued  the  publicar 
tion  of  his  newspaper,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  city  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  grass 
grew  high  in  the  streets.  Being  the  only  paper  published,  the 
fugitive  citizens,  dispersed  over  the  co\mtry,  were  indebted  to  it 
alone  for  information  of  their  scattered  friends,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  soon  saw  too  mudi  of  *  liberal- 
ism' to  remain  in  a  land  where  *  liberalism*  was  then  rampant.  He 
disposed  of  his  pn^fierty  in  the  *  Philaddphia  Gazette,*  and,  in 
1802,  he  embarked  for  England.  During  the  whole  of  the  long 
period  which  had  elapsed,  he  had  ever  employed  such  means  as  lay 
at  his  disposal  in  the  support  of  the  old  Tory  cause.  He  had  re- 
tired from  the  active  duties  of  life  some  years,  and  died  on  Tues- 
day, at  his  house,  in  Uolford  Square,  London,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  influenza.'* 


GEORGE  BRYAN. 

George  Betak,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  in  Dublin, 
Ireland ;  in  his  Ode  on  which  country  Southey  exclaims,  with  some 

reason,— 

"  0  land,  profuse  of  geoiuA  and  of  worth." 

He  came  to  this  coimtry  in  early  life,  and  lived  forty  years  in 
Fhiladelphia.  At  tot,  he  engaged  extensively  in  commercial 
business;  but  it  pleased  the  wise  Disposer  ^  events  to  defeat  hia 
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ifterwanb  lived  more  in  acooidaiioe  with  ancient  fiimplicity.  He 
was  an  actlTe  and  intellagent  man.  Fieviooaly  to  the  Bevolution« 
lie  was  introduoed  into  public  employments.   He  was  a  delegate 

inCong^ress,  which  met  in  1765,  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating 
iit^uiiiist  the  arbitijuy  measures  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  war 
wliicli  followed  he  took  an  open  and  active  jKirt.  After  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Coimcil  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on  the  death  of  President 
Wharton,  in  May,  1778,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment* When  his  tenn  of  office,  by  the  limitation  of  the  Constitution, 
expired,  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  Here,  aniitlst  the  tumult  of  and  iiuasion,  when 
ever)-  one  was  trembling  for  himself,  his  mind  was  occupied  by  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  charity.  He  at  this  time  planned  and 
omnpleted  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavcn%  which  is  an 
impenshable  monument  to  his  memory.  He  thus  tosished  evi* 
deuce  that,  in  opposing  the  exactions  of  a  foreign  power,  he  was 
opposing  tyranny,  and  really  attached  to  die  cause  of  liberty.  In 
1780,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  ot"  tlie  Supreme  Court,  m  wliich 
station  he  continued  durin<^  the  renuiiniler  of  his  life.  In  1784, 
be  was  elected  one  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  and  was  one  of  its 
principal  members  till  his  death.  When  the  subject  of  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States  was  cUscussed,  he  was  conspicuous  in 
^  ranks  of  the  opposition.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  January 
28th,  1791,  aged  sixty  years. 

Besid€?s  the  offices  already  mentioned,  Judge  Bryan  engaged  in 
various  public,  literary,  and  charitable  emplo}Tiients.  Formed  for 
a  close  application  to  study,  animated  with  an  ardent  thirst  for 
biowledge,  and  blessed  with  a  memory  of  wonderful  tenacity,  and 
I  dear,  penetrating,  and  decisive  judgment,  he  availed  himself  of 
tke  labors  and  acquisitions  of  odieis,  and  brought  honor  to  the 
itations  which  he  occupied.  To  his  other  attainments,  he  added 
tbe  virtues  of  the  Christian.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  benevo- 
lence and  .sympathy  with  the  distressed;  by  an  uuidtected  hninility 
itini  HUKk'sty;  by  his  readiness  to  lbrt;ive  injuries  ;  and  by  the  in- 
tiexible  integrity  of  his  conduct.  He  was  superior  to  the  tro\Mi6 
sad  blandishments  of  the  world.   Thus  eminently  qualified  for  the 
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various  public  offices  in  which  he  mis  placed,  he  was  feithful  and 
humble  in  discharging  their  duties,  filling  them  with  dignity  and 
reputation,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of 
unmerited  obloquy  and  opposition.  Such  was  his  disinterestedness 
and  his  zeal  for  ^e  good  of  others,  that  his  own  interest  seemed  to 
be  overlooked.  In  the  adinuiistration  of  justice,  he  was  impartial 
and  incorruptible.  He  was  an  ornament  to  the  profc^ssion  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  made  the  d(  li^^lit  of  las  couuectious,  and  a  public 
blessing  to  tlie  State.  By  his  death  religion  lost  an  amiable  ex* 
ample,  and  science  a  steady  fiiend. 


WILLIAM  BURROWS. 

WiMjAM  Burrows,  a  naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Kinderton,  near 
Philadelphia,  October  6th,  1785.  To  the  grief  of  his  fiither.  Colo- 
nel Burrows^  of  the  marine  corps,  he  eariy  indicated  a  passion  for 
the  naval  service.    A  midshipman's  warmnt  was  obtained  in  1799. 

In  siil)se([uent  years  he  served  on  board  of  different  ships:  in  1803, 
he  was  under  Prebl(\  in  the  Tripolitiin  war;  in  1807,  he  enforced 
the  embargo  in  the  Delaware.  In  1812,  he  made  a  M)ya<>^e  to  India 
on  his  private  affiurs.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  sloop^if- 
war  Enterprise,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  and  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1813,  fell  in  with  his  Britannic  Majesty's  brig  Boxer, 
off  Portland,  between  Seguin  and  Gape  ElizabetL  After  an  action 
of  forty-five  minutes,  the  Boxer  was  captured,  her  commander, 
Blyth,  being  killed  by  a  cannon-bidl.  At  the  first  fire,  T.i(  utcnant 
Burrows  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  but  refused  to  be  carried 
below.  When  the  sword  of  liis  enemy  was  presented  to  him,  he 
exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands,  I  am  satisfied— -I  die  contented  I" 
He  died  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  For  his  gallantry.  Congress  voted 
a  gold  medal  to  his  nearest  male  rdative.  The  two  commanders 
were  honorably  buried  in  Portland,  on  the  9th  September,  1813, 
Lieutenant  liunovvs  w^a.s  cold  and  reserved  in  liis  uiunners ;  yet  he 
had  an  irresistible  vein  of  wit  and  humor.   Hia  master  passion  was 
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Ae  love  of  ^lory ;  and  a  momentary  flush  of  triumph  soothed  the 

anguish  oi  his  last  hours.  He  lived  not  to  hear  the  applauses  of 
his  countryiueu.  Happy  are  they  wlio  seek  and  obtain  the  un- 
witbeiiug  glory,  the  everlasting  honor  of  Heaven ! 


PEIRCE  BUTLER. 

Peirce  Butler,  a  Senator,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Ormond,  in  Ireland.  Before  the  Ile^•olutlon,  he  was  a  major  in 
a  British  regiment  in  Boston.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to 
the  republican  institutions  of  America.  In  1787,  he  was  a  dele- 
gite  horn  South  Carolina  to  Congress ;  in  1787,  a  member  of  the 
CoQTention  which  firamed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  Constitution,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  and  remained  in  Congress  till  179().  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1802,  he  was  agjiiu  appomtecL  but  resigned  in 
1804.  In  his  political  views  he  was  opposed  to  some  of  the  mea- 
soies  of  Washington's  administration.  Jay's  Treaty  he  (Usap- 
piDTed  o^  while  he  approved  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  died  at 
Fhiladeiphia,  February  15th,  1822,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  His 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Middleton,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, whom  he  married  in  1768,  died  in  1790.  He  was,  at  times, 
ii  Director  of  the  first  and  second  Banks  of  the  United  States, 
diartered  by  Congress. 


THOMAS  CADWALADEU,  M.D. 

Bii.  Thom  as  Cadwalader,  an  eminent  physician,  the  son  of  John 
Cadwalader,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
Xovemher,  1779,  aged  about  seven ty-tu'f>  years. 

Afyet  finishing  his  professional  studies  in  this  country,  he  com- 
pleted hk  medical  education  in  Europe.  He  studied  anatomy 
vider  Chesdden.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
be  practised  medicine  mth  the  most  distinguished  reputation. 
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Dr.  John  Jones,  Ftofessor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  New 
York,  was  his  pupil.    He  had  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  fiither  of 

Dr.  Jones.    When  Dr.  Jones  published  his  work  on  the  "  Treat- 
ment of  Wouiids  and  Fractures,"  lie  dedicated  it  to  Dr.  Cadwala- 
der,  describing  him  as  a  person    whose  whole  life  had  been  one 
continued  scene  of  benevolence  and  humanity."   Dr.  Cadwalader 
published,  in  1745,  one  of  the  earliest  of  American  medical  trea- 
tises, in  which  he  recommended  a  change  in  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  a  then  preTalent  disorder.    The  change  in  practice  which  he 
recommended  was  generally  introduced.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  lectures, 
used  constantly  to  quote  this  little  treatise  with  praise.    Dr.  Cad- 
walader, from  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  until 
his  death,  was  one  of  its  physicians.   He  was  useful  in  promoting 
its  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  the 
College.   He  made  dissections  and  demonstrations  for  the  elder 
Dr.  Shippen  in  the  college,  and  for  others  who  had  not  been  abroad. 
This  was  probahly  the  first  business  of  the  kind  ever  peii'ovnied  in 
Pennsylvania.    As  a  physician,  he  was  uuiunuuonly  attentive  to 
his  practice.    He  always  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  well-merited  in- 
fluence with  his  fellow-citizens.    In  1765  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council;  and,  until  1773,  took  part  occasionally  in 
its  proceedings. 

He  has  been  described  as  remarkable  for  the  tenderness  and  be- 
uevolciirc  of  his  disposition,  constantly  blessed  with  a  serene  mind, 
rarely  depressed  by  bad,  and  not  improperly  elated  by  good  fortune. 
The  grace  and  attractiveness  of  his  deportment,  on  one  occasion,  was 
the  means  of  saving  his  life.  In  1760,  lieutenant  Bruluman  of 
the  Provincial  mUitia  was  executed  at  Philadelphia  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  young  gentleman  named  Scull.  The  murderer,  soured  by 
some  disgust,  or  perhaps  insane,  was  weary  of  Hfe.  He  resolved, 
in  order  to  (1e])rive  himself  of  existence,  to  shoot  the  first  person 
whom  lie  might  meet,  and  surrender  himself  to  justice.  He  walked 
out  with  this  determination,  having  a  fusil  in  his  hand.  Upon 
the  commons,  then  abounding  in  game,  now  Penn  Square,  la  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  he  soon  met  Dr.  Cadwalader,  who  accosted  him 
unexpectedly,  with  a  bow,  saying,  **  Grood  morning,  sir ;  a  fine  day 
for  your  sport."  Bruluman  afterwards  declared  that  thoui^li  Dr. 
Cadwalader  was  an  entire  stranger,  there  was  in  his  manner  some- 
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(iliiig  mdescribable,  which  made  it  impossible  to  kill  him.  Bat 

the  resolution  to  kill  a  human  being  was  unchanged ;  and  Mr. 
ixuii,  soon  atter,  became  the  victim. 

Note.  Persons  of  the  medical  profeH-iuu  may  bo  interested  iu  learning  that  on  30th 
September,  1751,  Governor  Belcher,  of  New  Jersey,  then  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
Iciug  arilictcd  with  tremulousQCss  from  paralysis,  wrote  tu  Dr.  CudwalmJer  that  "  the 
ngcDtous  Mr.  Franklin  who"  was  ''a  connoisBcor  in  such  matters/'  had  rccommeodcd 
"dcetrifieftHon"  u  a  remedy,  and  had  propi^ed  bringing  bis  electrical  apparatus 
to  Burlington  for  the  porpoM.  Iq  this  letter,  end  one  of  a  week  liter,  the  GoTemor 
iibdDr.  Oadmkder'e  advice  aa  to  the  propriety  of  the  application,  wishing  him 
leenualt  Dr.  McGnw  then  in  Philadelphia.   Like  moat  men  who  ask  advice,  the 
Ooremor  bad  already  determined  that  the  experiment  sbonld  be  tried.    He  wrote 
tbokieg  INr.  Franklin ;  and,  on  the  ISth  of  November,  again  wrote  from  Elisabeth- 
ten,  reqneitiag  that  the  apparatna  might  bo  sent  to  Burlington,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Ashoy,    Dr.  Franklin  again  promised  to  make  him  a  visit ;  for  which  promise  the 
Goremor  thanked  him,  in  a  letter  of  the  25th.  On  the  18th  of  December,  he  wrote 
•eknowledging  the  receipt  of  t!i(>  apparatus,  but  stating  that  "  the  glass  globe  was 
broke  all  to  pieces*,  *****  a  great  misfortune  to  him,  in  the  delay  of  what  he 
desired  to  be  done adding  that  he  had  tried,  without  success,  to  got  another  nt  New 
York,  and  asking  where  one  could  bo  obtained.    On  the  20th  of  January,  he  re- 
taraed  the  apparatna  to  Or.  Franklin,  with  a  letter  containing;  an  e.\'pre6.sion  nf  regret 
for  tlie  accident  which  had  happened.     He  had,  in  the  meautime,  aa  aj  j  (  irs  from 
thi#  letter,  and  one  of  the  18th  to  Colonel  Brattle,  obtained  a  similar  apparatus  from 
Mr.  ijurr.    The  electrical  experiment  he  had  tried  "over  and  over  again,"  without 
deriving  any  benefit;  but  he  intended  to  persevere.    Governor  Belcher  lived  until 
tie  31st  of  August,  1757.   What  the  medical  opinions  on  the  proposed  experiment 
bd  been,  ia  nnknown.   Dr.  Franklin,  in  hia  letter  of  Slat  Deeember,  1757,  to  Sir 
iobi  Pringle,  statee  that  he  had  never  known  any  permanent  advantago  from  eleo- 
tiidij  in  pnlsiea,  though  its  apimrent  eflbcta  had  been  temporarily  beneficial.  He 
tboaght  that,  perhaps,  some  permanent  benefit  might  have  been  obtained  if  its  ap- 
llication  bad  been  n^lated  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  phyaieian.   Bh  own 
M^al  experiments  were  not  made  notil  after  the  newspapers  had  menUoned  enres 
ittch  it  had  effeetcd  in  Italy  and  Oernmny. 


GENERAL  JOHN  CADWALADER. 

John  C.vdmtaladek,  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  was  bom 
U  Philadelphia,  He  has  been  described  as  distinguished  for  a 
vslotis  and  inflexible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence ;  and  for  intrepidity,  as  a  soldier,  in  upholding  that  cause, 
daring  the  most  discouraging  periods  of  danger  and  misfortune. 
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At  the  commenoement  of  the  war  of  independence  he  was  ahout 

thirty-three  years  of  age.  He  then  commanded  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers ill  I'hihidclphia,  the  composition  of  which  may  be  known  from 
its  designation  as  tlie  "Silk  Stockin^r  Company."  Nearly  all  of  its 
members  afterwards  received  commissions  in  the  line  of  the  army. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  until  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  one  of  the  City  battalions.  As  a  Brigadier- 
General,  under  the  State  Govemment,  he  afterwards  commanded 
the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  important  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  following  wnntcr. 

When  General  ^^^^shingtoll  determined  to  cross  the  Delaware 
above  the  falls  with  his  main  division,  in  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas day,  1776,  and  attack  Trenton,  tiie  plan  of  his  operations  was, 
that  the  river  should  be  simultaneously  crossed,  at  lower  points,  by 
two  smaller  divisions  of  his  little  amy.  One  of  them,  under  Greneral 
Ewing,  was  to  land  at  the  ferry  below  Trenton.    Another,  under 
General  Cadwaladcr,  a  few  miles  lower.    General  Ewing  was  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  tlu^  British  from  Trenton  towards  their 
posts  at  Bordcntown  and  Burlington.    General  Cadwalader  was 
to  make,  if  possible,  an  attack  upon  Burlington.    Gtmeral  Wash* 
ington's  orders  to  him,  dated  25th  December,  17 76,  6  o'clock,  pjf., 
were :  *^  If  you  can  do  nothing  real,  at  least  create  as  great  a  diver- 
sion as  possible."  General  Washington,  with  difficulty,  crossed  the 
Delaware,  on  the  fiwt  ice,  a  few  miles  above  Trenton.  Moving 
ice  in  the  river,  below  Trenton,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  other 
divisions  to  cross.    A  part  of  the  British  force  in  Trenton,  retreat- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Bordentown,  thus  escaped  the  capture  by 
Greneral  Ewing,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  inevitable. 
Greneral  Cadwalader  could  not  cross  until  the  27th,  when  his  divi* 
sion  passed  over  fit>m  Bristol  to  the  Jersey  side,  where  he  re- 
mained.   General  Washington  had,  in  the  meantime,  after  his 
victory  at  Trenton,  recrossod  with  his  prisoners,  on  the  e\oniu^  of 
the  26th,  to  Pennsylvania,    (ieiieral  Ewing's  comniand,  and  some 
other  Pennsylvania  troops,  crossed  the  river  on  the  28th  and  29th, 
and  took  a  position  at  Bordentown.    The  British  were  concen* 
trating  themselves  at  Trenton,  having  abandoned  the  lower  posts, 
when  General  Washington  again  crossed  the  Delaware.   A  junc- 
tion of  the  divisions  of  his  army  having  been  effected,  his  whole 
force,  in  position  at  Trenton,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men. 
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Ihe  British  army  at  Trenton  being  much  stronger,  he  abandoned 

his  position  there  in  the  night,  and,  marching?  with  silence  and 
celerity,  mu'li  ,  early  iii  the  moiiun<3^  of  the  8(1  of  January,  1777, 
the  attack  upon  Princeton,  where  the  enemy's  force  was  weaker. 
This  was  the  first  engagement  in  wliich  General  Cadwaluder  took 
part.  General  Washington  would  have  surprised  the  British  at 
Friaoeton,  had  not  a  party  of  them,  which  was  on  the  way  to  Tien- 
tOD,  descried  his  troops  when  about  two  miles  distant,  and  sent 
baek  couriers  to  give  the  alarm.  In  the  sharp  action,  of  brief 
duration  and  indecisive  result,  which  ensued,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  three  hun(h'ed  were  taken  i)ri- 
soners.  The  loss  on  the  American  side,  except  in  officers,  was 
ccunpaiatively  small.  General  AVashington,  in  writing,  shortly 
afterwards,  to  the  President  of  Congress,  described  General  Cad- 
walader  as  a  man  of  ability,  a  good  disciplinarian,  firm  in  his 
pniudples,  and  of  intrepid  bravery."  Chief  Justice  Marshall*  has 
fikewtse  attested  the  confidence  that,  after  this  winter  campaign, 
was  placed  in  General  Cadwaiader's  "  activity,  talents,  and  zeal." 
The  effect  of  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  of  the 
evacuation,  by  the  British,  of  Burlington,  was  to  postpon(%  for  seve- 
ral months,  the  movement  of  Sir  William  Howe  upon  Philadelphia. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  movement  was  made  from  a  different 
quarter. 

When  the  British  army,  in  September,  1777,  landed  at  EDcton, 
in  Maryland,  Crcneral  Washuigton  was  informed  that  the  militia 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  were  unprovided  with  arms.  Belie\ing 
that  they  would  require  the  aid  of  an  officer  to  organize  them 
ht  service,  he  wrote  to  General  C'adwalader,  whose  residence 
ns  divided  between  that  region  and  Philadelphia,  requesting  his 
"^good  offices,**  which  were  immediately  exerted,  for  the  purpose. 
Geneml  Cadwalader  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  army  under 
General  Washington,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
iiiiriiisr  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
^v,  lu'  served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Genuantown.  Tn 
^  early  part  of  the  winter,  when  our  army  was  at  Wliitemarsh, 
lie  was  engaged  in  occasional  partisan  service  on  the  fianks  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  constant  reoonnoissances.   In  the  latter  part  of  De- 

*  Ue  was  thea  aa  officer  io  the  army. 
11 
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cember,  the  remnant  of  the  army  went  into  winter  quarten  at 
Valley  Foige.   He  was  afterwards  again  in  Maryland,  manifestbg 

an  interest  in  the  recruiting^  service  on  the  Eastern  Shore  for  the 
appioaclung  campaign.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  he  ^^Tote,  on 
this  and  other  subjects  to  General  Washington,  statin^j^  his  pur[)o>e 
to  rejoin  the  army.  General  Washington's  reply  mentions  the 
pleasure  which  the  receipt  of  the  letter  had  afforded,  as  it  encoa- 
laged  the  hope  he  had  previoiasly  entertained  of  seeing  Geneial 
Cadwalader  *^  in  camp  again."  General  Washington  added :  We 
want  your  aid  exceedingly ;  and  the  public,  perhaps  at  no  time 
since  the  coniinciKomcut  of  the  war,  would  be  more  benotited  by 
your  advice  and  assistance,  than  at  the  present  moment,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  which  must  be  important 
and  ciiticaL" 

The  British  army,  upon  evacuating  Philadelphia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1778,  moyed  so  very  slowly  towards  New  York,  as 

to  indicate  the  desire  of  their  commander  for  a  general  entj:a«2joinent 
in  New  Jersey.    At  a  previous  council  of  war  held  by  General 
Washington,  "  the  almost  concurreut  opinion  of  the  fj^eiieral  offi- 
cers," as  reported  by  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  was  "  against  risking 
an  action.'*   Of  seventeen  Grenerals,  he  states  that   only  Watne 
and  Cabwalaoxr  were  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  attacking  the  enemy. 
Fatftte  appeared  inclined  to  that  opinion,  without  openly  em- 
bracing it.   General  Greene,  also,  was  disposed  to  hazard  more 
than  the  counsels  of  the  majority  would  sanction."    Accordinj^  to 
Chief- Justice  Marshall,  General  Washington  was  "very  strongly 
incUned  to  the  measure."    He  ordered  Arnold,  then  in  conamand 
at  Philadelphia,  to  detach  about  four  hundred  Continental  troops, 
and  as  many  militia  as  could  be  collected  in  the  city  and  the  adjar 
cent  country,  to  advance  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Chief-Justice 
Marshall  says :  "  If  General  Cadwalader  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
eoinniand  them,  he  was  named  by  Washington  for  that  ^ei  v  icc,  as 
an  officer  in  whom  full  confidence  might  be  placed.  Cadwalader 
engaged  in  it  with  alacrity."    At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  British 
army  not  having  proceeded  quite  forty  miles  on  their  march  irom 
Philadelphia,  General  Washington  again  assembled  the  council  of 
general  ofiicera,  whose  decided  opinion  still  was  against  hazarding 
a  general  action.    Some  of  them  were  in  favor  of  an  experimental 
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skirmishing  movoment  of  a  considerable  force  on  the  enemy's  fiank, 
while  the  muin  body  of  the  American  aniiy  should  maintain  such  a 
relati?e  position  as  would  aitbrd  au  opportunity  to  act  as  the  circum- 
stances might  require.  Thcie  was,  however,  here,  a  disagreement 
ts  to  the  pfvopeT  strength  of  the  skirmishing  force.  Marshall  says : 
"General  Washington  stUl  retained  his  inclination  to  engage  the 
enemy;  and  finding  himself  supported  hy  the  prirate  wishes  of 
some  offirt'is  whom  he  hif^hly  vahu d,  he  detm^miiucl  to  tiike  hiii 
measures  on  his  own  respuusibiiity,  and  without  callin*^  another 
council"  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  28th  June, 
177B,  in  which  General  Cadwalader  was  engaged. 

Within  a  week  afterwards,  he  received  a  chaUenge  from  General 
Conway,  whom  General  Washington  had,  six  months  previously, 
designated  as  "  a  dangerous  incendiary'."  A  combination  liud  been 
fonncd,  in  and  out  of  the  uriny,  to  STipphuit  General  A\  ashington, 
and  substitute  General  Gates,  in  the  chief  command.  From  the 
character  and  constancy  of  General  Conway's  intrigues  to  effi  ct 
tlus  object,  the  movement  acquired  the  name  of  Conway  6  Cahtd^ 
which  it  has  historically  retained.  General  Cadwalader,  who  uni- 
fomily  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendly  regard  of  General 
Washington,  was  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to  this  cabal,  liis 
animadversions  upon  (ieiHM'al  Coinvay's  ])cliavior,  in  certain  re- 
s^'cts,  at  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  were  the  direct  cause  of  the 
diallenge.  In  the  duel  which  followed,  General  Conway  fell, 
wounded  severely,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  mortally.  He  ulti- 
mately recovered;  but,  in  the  meantime,  when  ^s  result  was 
nnlooked  for,  he  wrote,  in  July,  1778,  to  General  Washington, 
expressino^  "sincere  j^rief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any- 
thin^'  disagreeable"  to  him;  adding,  "My  aireer  will  soon  be  over; 
therefore,  justice  and  trutb  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  senti- 
ments. You  axe,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you 
loDg  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose 
liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues.** 

General  Cadwalader  never  was  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States.  When  his  comniaiid  iu  the  IVnusylvania  Ihie  was 
not  in  the  field,  lie  acted  in  battle  either  as  a  volunteer,  or  imder 
a  special  designation  for  particular  service.    That  he  had  not  a 
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permanent  command  in  tbe  Cmitinental  service,  was  the  result  of 
his  own  choice. 

On  the  21st  February,  1777,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  one 
of  ten  Brigadier-Generals,  but  declined  the  appointment.    He  then 
was  in  service  under  the  State,  with,  sometimes,  about  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  under  his  conunand.   If  he 
could  keep  such  a  force  in  the  field,  this  was,  perhaps,  at  that 
period,  the  more  useful  service.   In  September,  1778,  he  was  cho- 
sen, unanimously,  by  Congress,  Brigadier-Gencml  ni'  the  cavalry  of 
the  Uniti  (1  States,  nominally  composed  of  three  regiments.  This 
apjx)intment  he  likewise  declined,  believing,  with  many  others,  that 
the  war  was  very  near  to  its  close,  and  preferring  civil  to  military  life, 
unless  lus  country  needed  the  active  services  of  a  soldier.   He  was 
of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recognition  by  France  of  the 
nationality  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  could  not  withhold 
the  acknowledgiuent  of  their  independence.    The  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  Britisli  army  had  been  followed  Ijy  overtures 
of  peace  from  the  British  Go\  t'rnment.    The  failure  of  the  Britisli 
Commissioners  in  the  attempted  negotiation  which  ensued,  showed 
that  negotiations,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  be  reopened  on  the 
basis  of  a  recognition  of  American  Independence.   He,  and  others, 
thought  that  motives  of  self-interest  would  induce  an  acquiescence 
by  the  British  Government  in  this  necessity.    The  error  was  not 
in  these  u[Hiii()ns,  but  in  tlic  mi-asurcment  of  the  length  of  time 
required  for  .sucli  ])olitical  causes  to  produc(^  their  effects.  General 
Washington  was  of  opinion  that  the  war  would  not  be  so  soon  ter- 
minated.   General  Cadwalader,  two  years  afterwards,  wrote  to 
General  Washington  that  he  had  since  found  reason  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  accepted  the  command  of  the  cavalry.   General  Wash- 
ington wrote  in  reply,  giving  his  reasoits  for  having,  himself,  at  an 
inter\ening  period,  entertained  an  opinion    that  the  hour  of  deli- 
verance was  not  far  distant,  since,  however  unwilling  Great  Britain 
might  be  to  yield  the  point,  it  would  not  be  in  her  power  to  con- 
tinue the  contest.    But,"  he  added,  "  These  prospects,  flattering  as 
they  were,  have  proved  delusory."   General  Washington,  who  had 
earnestly  solicited  General  Cadwalader  to  accept  the  appointment, 
repeated,  in  this  letter,  the  expression  of  regret  that  he  was  not  in 
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the  army,  and  of  a  desire  to  see  him  there  ugaiu.  Their  mutual 
friendship  was  unabated  wliile  tliey  Uved. 

After  the  war.  General  Cadwalader  was  a  member  of  tlic  Legis- 
ktive  Assembly  of  Marylaud.  We  have  no  memoiial  of  him  as  a 
speaker*  Some  extant  prodactions  of  his  pen  are  not  wanting  in 
Ustoiical  and  political  importance.  As  a  writer,  he  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  precision  in  style  than  force  of  expression. 

He  wai>  the  r  eiitrc  of  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends.  If  any 
poTsons  were  liis  enemies,  their  enmity  ceased  at  his  death.  When 
te  was  living,  Thomas  Paine  was  considered  his  enemy.  A  fort- 
night ^fter  his  death,  an  epitaph,  in  the  form  of  a  monumental  in- 
Bdiption,  appeared  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper.  Thomas  Paine  was 
ils  author.   It  was  in  the  following  words : — 

Id  memory  of 
Qemkral  John  Gadwalai>xb» 
Who  died,  Febraary  the  lOtb,  1786, 
At  Shrowtbaiy,  btg  feat  in  Kent  Goanty, 
Id  the  44th  year  of  his  ag^. 
Thia  amiable  and  worthy  geotlemaa 
Had  aerved  bis  eountry 
With  reputation 
In  the  character  of  a  soldier  and  statesman  : 
He  took  an  active  part  and  bad  a  principal 

Share  iu  the  late  Revolution; 
And|  although  he  was  zealous  in  the  Cause 
Of  American  frocdora, 
His  conduct  was  not  marked  witli  the 
Lea^t  degree  of  malevolence  or  part)   ;  i  it. 
Those  who  houcbtly  differed  from  him  iu  opinion, 
He  always  treated  wiih  singular  tenderness. 
In  aodability  and  eheerfnluess  of  temper, 
Honesty kaod  goodness  of  heart, 
Jodepeadenee  of  spirit,  and  warmth  of  friendsbipi 
He  had  no  superior, 
And  few,  very  few,  equals. 
Never  did  any  nan  die  more  lamented 
By  his  friends  and  neighbors; 
To  bis  fiunily  and  near  relations 
His  desth  was  a  stroke  still  more  severe. 
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GENERAL  THOMAS  CADWALADER. 

Thokas  Cadwalader,  bom  2Bt1i  October,  1779,  died  26th  Oo- 

tober,  1841,  the  son  of  Gcnrnil  Jolm  Cadwalador,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1801.  The  punctual  and  effieiont  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  as  a  man  of  business,  was  tlie  cause  of  an 
early  accession  of  confidential  employments,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged,  as  an  agent  and  a  trustee,  for  various  important  interests. 
His  necessary  attention  to  these  engagements  withdrew  him,  in 
early  youth,  from  the  legal  profession,  without  encroaching,  after- 
wards, upon  liis  upportunities  for  the  performance  of  domestic  and 
social  duties,  and  the  cultivation  of  refined  literary  tastes. 

He  was  never  of  the  military  profession ;  but  his  biography  is, 
in  part,  that  of  a  soldier.  During  the  naval  war  against  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  danger  of  hostilities  on  land 
was  thought  imminent.  Acts  of  Congress  authorized  the  Flresideiit 
to  raise  a  military  forre.  General  Washington,  from  his  retire- 
ment, at  Mount  Vernon,  aceepti>d  the  command.  ^Ir.  Caclwulader, 
then  a  student  of  the  law,  a])plied  for  a  coinniission  in  the  army, 
which,  however,  was  not  raised.  The  enforcement  of  a  law,  levying 
a  tax  to  support  the  charges  of  hostilities  against  France,  was  re- 
sisted in  the  northeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Persons  arrested 
there  under  a  criminal  charge,  for  this  resistance,  were  forcibly 
rescued  from  the  Marshal's  custody  by  an  assemblage  of  armed 
men.  The  parties  thus  liberated  voluntarily  surrendered  them- 
selves, but  the  force  which  Iiad  rescued  tlieni  did  not  disperse; 
and  the  Marshal  of  the  United  States  was  unable  to  resume  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Under  a  I'eqidsi- 
tion  from  the  President,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  seven 
troops  of  the  volunteer  cavalry  of  the  State  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  These  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Mac- 
pherhuu,  proceeded,  in  the  l>eginning  of  April,  1799,  towards  the 
place  at  which  the  persons  au:ainst  whom  the  movement  Wiis  directed 
were  assembled.  At  the  end  of  a  day's  march,  General  Macphe]> 
son,  having  halted  for  the  night,  sent  forward  a  detachment  of 
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uteen  of  his  best  mounted  men  to  this  place.  Biding  for  several 
niles  with  great  speed,  they  reached  it  in  the  same  evening,  sur- 
prised the  persons  there  assembled,  dispersed  them ;  and,  c  iicoiin- 
terin^  no  resistance,  captured  some  of  the  allocrcd  ringleaders  of  the 
insurrection,  and  brought  them  as  prisoners  to  General  Macpherson, 
»hose  expedition  was  thus  terminated.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were 
afterwards  capitally  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  others  were  to 
have  been  tried*  when  all  of  them  were  pardoned.  Mr.  Cadwalader, 
t  private  in  a  tioop  of  cavalry,  was  one  of  the  sixteen  men  of  the 
detachment  by  whoih  they  were  captured.  He  was  then  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  IVom  this  time,  he  was  a  careful  student 
of  military  scienee,  with  occasionui  practice  in  the  ^ohlntoer  cavalry. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  with  England,  he  became  a  Captain,  and  after- 
wards, the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteer  cavalry. 
He  held  the  latter  commission  in  September,  1814,  when  the  British 
iqaadron,  with  the  army  which  had  been  landed  at  Washington, 
and  afterwards  at  Baltimore,  appeared  in  the  bay  of  the  Delaware. 
A  large  force  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  was  in  the  field  a  few 
miles  beh)w  Fhiladeiphia.  Below  them,  and  in  advance,  an  uuur- 
guuized,  hastih  levied  volunteer  force,  was  encamped.  The  latter 
force  was  without  a  connnander.  2^0  officer  in  the  camp  was  of 
Bmk  higher  than  that  of  Captain.  Colonel  Cadwalader  was,  by 
common  consent,  there  and  at  Philadelphia,  selected  as  the  proper 
person  to  command  this  force.  It  should  have  constituted  a  part 
of  the  brigade  composed  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  The  former  General  of  this  bri<i^ad(. ,  au  euiinent 
'iti/cii.  whose  connuisu)u  had  shortly  before  expired,  was  tlien  in 
tbe  field  as  a  private  in  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  oihcer  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  brigade,  resigned  his  com- 
■iaaion,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Colonel  Cadwalader*s  appoint- 
9eat  This  appointment  was  made  informally  by  a  letter  from  the 
Qoveraor,  then  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State. 
At  such  ])eriods.  It  l^iI  niceties  are  disregarded.  Under  this  letter  of 
'ippointment,  General  Cadwalader,  sume  days  before  his  commission 
^  received,  took  the  command.  His  "  advanced  light  brigade" 
^  then  immediately  oigamzcd.  It  was  composed  of  a  squadron 
of  anifi>rmed  cavalry,  a  battalion  of  uniformed  artillery,  a  regiment 
cf  tmiformed  inftntry,  and  a  battalion  of  ununiformed  militia.  The 
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field-officprs  of  those  respective  corps  were  elected  at  the  camp. 
The  brigade,  as  afterwards  reinforced  by  some  companies  of  uni- 
iSonned  volunteer  infentry  from  thv  neijj^liboring  counties,  and  by  a 
legiment  of  unifonned  riflemen  &om  the  northern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  State,  ma  composed  of  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  General  Cadwalader,  on  taking  the  command,  prepared 
ail  abridged  edition  of  tlie  work  on  tactics  then  in  use,  which, 
printed  in  a  portable  form,  was  distributed  amon^  the  cuiiiiiiissioned 
and  non-comiuissioned  officers,    lliese  officei*s  were  placed  under 
a  course  of  instruction.    A  system  of  constant  drillino;  of  the  men, 
and  a  rigid  system  of  police,  were  at  once  established.   The  bri* 
gade,  having  adapted  itself  to  the  usages  of  a  regular  army,  soon 
assumed  the  appearance  of  such  a  force,  rather  than  that  of  a  body 
of  local  militia.    It  remained  in  the  field,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  Ix^ginuiug  of  December,  1814.    The  dis- 
cipiiue  and  apparent  efficiency  which  it  attained,  in  the  sliort 
period  of  the  service,  were  so  remarkable,  that  its  commander  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation  as  a  tactician,  which  was  afterwards 
maintained.  A  British  general  officer,  a  prisoner,  was,  by  an  order 
of  the  Government,  placed  where  he  might  see  this  brigade  on  its 
march  homeward.    When  the  field  and  company  officers,  and  rank 
and  file  of  the  brigade  were  dishtmded,  General  Cadwalader  and 
his  staff  were  excepted  from  the  order  discharging  the  troops  fr-om 
the  service  of  the  United  States.    This  retention  of  him  in  service 
was  more  than  a  mere  complimentary  recognition  by  the  GreneraL 
Government  of  his  usefulness.   He  was,  in  the  winter  of  1815, 
placed  in  the  temporary'  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  cistern  part 
of  Pennsylv  ania,  uuti  adjacent  portions  of  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land.   He  held  this  command  for  nearly  two  months.* 

*  The  Hscnl  cmbarrassniLMits  of  the  Government  were  then  very  great.  The  tnxips  and 
contractors  were  paid  in  treasury  notes.  These  notes  were  at  such  a  discount  as  to  be 
worth  in  th«  market  ten  Uwa  thne-fiioithi  of  their  noniDd  fall  talue,  at  which  they  were 
dbbnned.  He  reeeived  ftom  the  tveMotj  ibr  ditborBetnent  eeverel  htindred  thoiiMtnd^ollftra 
ia  ioeh  notes,  paf  able  to  hia  own  order.  He  indoned  them  in  blank,  disregwding  the  adrie* 
of  tome  of  his  friends,  to  qualify  the  indorsement,  so  as  to  preclude  recourse  to  himself. 
8uch  n  qtmlified  indorseinent  would  have  discrp<li(pd  them  still  furth«T.  In  the  subsequent 
Mttlement  of  bis  accounts,  as  commander  of  the  dislrict,  he  was  infuruied^  semi-oflicialljf-. 
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lu  January,  1815,  an  Act  of  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  receive  into  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States  a  iiniited 
military  force,  laiscd,  organized,  and  officered  under  the  authority 
of  the  respective  States.  The  quota  for  Pennsylvania  was  about 
five  diouBand  men.  Measures  to  raise  a  division  for  service  under 
this  law  were  in  progress  in  the  Legislature  of  llie  State.  It  was, 
at  the  same  time,  proposed  to  pass  an  Act  of  Congress  for  the  addi- 
tion of  two  di\  ision8  to  the  regular  army  of  th(*  United  States.  A 
genend  understanding,  or  cx])('("tation,  prevailed  that  the  post  of 
Major-Cieneral  commanding  this  Pennsylvania  division  would  be 
offered  by  the  Governor  to  Greueral  Cadwalader,  and  also  that  the 
Fiesident  would  offer  him  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General  in 
one  of  the  proposed  new  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  General  Gro- 
veniment.  If  the  choice  between  these  alternatives  had  been  thus 
offered,  it  was  his  determination  to  accept  the  latter  ajjpointment, 
with  a  well-founded  expectation  of  beincf  ordered  upon  active  ser- 
rice  an  the  uortheni  frontier  in  the  spring  of  IN  15.  The  news  of 
the  peace,  unexpectedly  received  in  February,  1815,  clianged  these 
phos.  He  retained  his  post  in  the  militia,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards unanimously  re-elected.  He  subsequently  became  the  Majors 
General  of  the  1st  division  of  the  State.  In  May,  1826,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  War  "to  have  prepared  a  complete  system  of  ravalry  tactics, 
and  dim  a  system  of  exercise  and  instruction  of  held  artillery,  in- 
cluding manaMivres  for  light  or  horse  artillery,  for  the  use  of  the 
loilitia  of  the  United  States,  to  be  reported  for  consideration,  or 
adoption,  by  Congiess  at  its  next  session.**  A  Board  of  eight  olfi- 
een  was  convened  at  Washington,  in  October,  1826,  to  prepare 
Ihe  materials  for  this  report.  General  Scott  was  President  of  the 
Board.  Among  its  members  were  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterwards 
Grneral  Taylor,  and  General  Cadwaladcr.  The  part  of  the  report 
tdutmg  to  cavalry  tactics,  was,  it  is  believed,  prepared  entirely  by 
Cieaeial  Cadwalader. 

No  man  better  underatood  the  modes  of  overcoming  such  difl- 

b  other  anch  cswa,  a  comiutMioii  upon  tb«  dbbrnwiDeiit  of  notet  thai  indotaed  had 
flowed,  whera  the  circomttances  bail,  perhaps,  not  been  so  strong  in  support  of  the 

^•rge.   He  did  not  net  upon  the  suggestion,  being  himBelfof  opinion  that  the  chai^of 

M«h  •  commiasioa  could  not  properly  be  made. 
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culties  as  ordinarily  prevent  volunteers  and  other  irregular  troops 
fix)m  being  properly  disciplined.   The  result  of  his  experience  was 

a  want  of  reliance  upon  the  efficiency  of  such  troops,  until  after  a 
service  in  the  field  of  several  months. 

He  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  he  took  the  command 
of  the  light  brigade.  Respected  senior  fellow-citizens,  and  all  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  his  native  city,  were  under  his  command. 
The  term  of  their  service  in  the  fidd,  however  short,  was  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  establish  relations  between  soldiers  and  a  beloved 
commander  whieli  iiiihtary  life  alone  can  produce.  These  rela- 
tions wore,  iu  his  case,  establish^!  witli  persons  with  \n1ii)iu  his 
intercourse  was  not  interrupted  after  they  were  disbanded.  His 
local  influence  became,  theretbre,  even  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, almost  patriarchal.  It  was  augmented  by  the  general  respect 
and  good-will  due  to  his  acknowledged  merits,  moral  and  inteL- 
lectual,  and  to  the  uniform  courtesy  of  his  deportment  In  the  full 
proportion  of  this  influence,  liis  public-spirited  efforts  were  always 
exerted  witli  disinterestedness  for  tlie  welfare  of  others. 

His  private  friendships  were  sincere,  and  were  warmly  recipro- 
cated. With  his  cotemporaries,  his  association  was  that  of  affec- 
tionate brotherhood.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life,  men  of 
maturer  age  sought  his  counsel.  In  its  later  periods,  youthful 
friends  found  his  fellowship  as  congenial  as  it  was  instructive. 
Death  alone  diminished  the  nmnber  of  his  friendships,  of  which  the 
circle  was  constantly  extending  itself  In  this  pri\ate  circle,  he 
was  known  a.s  the  author  of  oeeasional  ]nil)licatioiis  in  leading  jour- 
nals. He  was  a  writer  of  a  neat  and  humorous,  as  well  as  a  power- 
ful style;  was  an  accomplished  general  scholar,  and  a  constant  and 
studious  reader.  His  house,  the  abode  of  liberal  hospitality  with- 
out ostentation,  was  the  resort  of  the  learned,  the  accomplished, 
and  the  intellectual; — ^where  modest  merit  was  welcomed  not  less 
cordially  than  elevated  rank  or  station. 
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CHARLES  CALDWELL,  M.D. 

• 

A  PHYSICIAN  of  Philadelphia,  whose  career  may  be  traced  with  in- 
terest through  the  page  s  of  his  autobiography,  was  a  writer  of  much 
industry  and  ability,  and  of  original  powers  of  reflection.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Lieutenant,  who,  on  his  oiuigration  to  America, 
settled  in  Dt'laware,  and  subsequently  reinov(^d  to  Nortli  Carolina, 
and  established  himself  in  a  region  which,  but  a  short  time  pre* 
nously,  had  been  the  home  of  the  savage,  whose  haunts  and  hunt- 
ing-gronnds  were  still  but  a  short  distance  remote  from  it,  in 
Oiange,  now  Caswell  County,  on  Moon's  Creek,  a  small  branch  of 
Dan  River,  about  twent)  inilcs  south  of  the  soutlicnii  border  of 
Virginia."  Tliere  our  author  was  horn,  May  14tli,  1772.  His 
early  education  in  that  ill-famishcd  district  was  picked  up  more  by 
his  own  sagacity  and  perseverance,  than  through  the  assistance  of 
otheis.  In  bis  boyhood  he  assisted  in  building  a  small  log-house 
near  his  fiither^s  crowded  home,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  by  himselC  His  fitther,  removing  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  he  there  fell  in  with  better  opportunities  of  instruo- 
tioii.  being  taught  by  an  estimahle  schooliuiisiei-  named  Harris, 
who  sul)sequently  became  tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
With  some  slight  additional  preparation  at  an  "  academy,"  he  be- 
came himself  a  teacher,  taking  charge  at  first  of  the  Snow  Creek 
beminaiy,  situated  on  a  stream  of  that  name,  not  &r  from  the 
fcot  of  the  Bushby  Mountains  in  North  Carolina,"  and  afterwards 
of  the  Centre  Institute,  in  the  same  State.  Still  pursuing  his  own 
itudies.  his  taste  was  directed  to  topics  of  seientifie  study  by  meet- 
iii^'  with  .Saaiiu  1  Stanhope  Smith's  "  Essay  on  tiie  variety  of  Color 
in  the  lluiiian  llace,"  to  the  positions  of  which  he  became  thus 
early  an.  antagonist. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession  he  alternated  between  divinity  and 
the  law ;  he  however  chose  medicine,  and  pursued  the  study  for 
A  time  with  the  inefficient  aid  of  a  practitioner  at  Salisbury,  in  his 
native  State.  In  1792,  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  engaged 
with  the  medical  classes  of  the  University,  which,  at  that  time, 
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were  sustamed  by  Shippen  and  Wistar  in  Anatomy  and  Suiger)-, 
and  Rush  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  He  engaged  with  ardor 
in  the  stuth  ,  and  oiijoyed  the  personal  confidence  of  Rush  and 
others,  while  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  ])rnfcssion  during 
the  yellow  fever  season  of  1793.  Oa  the  breaking  out  of  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection  he  received  the  appointment  of  Surgeon  to  a  bri- 
gade, and  proceeded  with  the  forces  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pitts^ 
burg,  where  the  difficulty  was  declared  to  be  terminated,  and  the 
troops  retired.  In  the  military  banquet  which  followed,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  affair  was  assigned  to  Cakhvell,  whose  address  on 
the  occasion  (h'f>\v  forth  a  liberal  compliniotit  from  Ilamillou. 

In  1795,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by  translating  Blumen- 
bach'a  "  Elements  of  Physiology"  from  the  Latin,  followed,  within 
a  few  years,  by  a  number  of  medical  treatises  on  the  Epidemic 
of  the  City,"  the  ''Vitality  of  the  Blood,"  "Physiognomy,"  *'Qua* 
lantines,"  and  other  subjects  of  a  speculative  and  practical  cha- 
racter. In  1814,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  "Portfolio,"  suc- 
ceeding Nicholas  Biddle  in  the  management  of  the  work,  to  which 
he  gave  new  efficiency  by  his  ready  pen  and  activity  of  mind, 
covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  securing  immediate  suc- 
cess by  the  introduction  of  original  materials  relating  to  the  con- 
duct and  heroes  of  the  war  with  England.  He  secured  the  last 
by  his  intimacy  and  correspondence  with  the  officers.  ''  So  earnest 
and  determined,**  he  tells  us,  "was  General  Brown  in  the  scheme, 
that  he  asserted,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  h(^  reported  himself 
and  ordered  his  officers  to  report  themselves  in  their  connection 
with  all  interesting  events  of  the  army  as  regularly  to  the  editor 
of  the  *  Portfolio'  as  they  did  to  him,  or  as  he  did  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.**  The  articles  in  the  "Portfolio,**  by  Caldwell,  were 
chiefly  biograpldcal,  or  reviews  of  the  prominent  books  of  poetry 
of  the  day.  In  1B16,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Chapman,  he 
edited  Chdlen's  Practice  of  Physic,"  and  the  same  year  wrote 
most  of  tlie  biography  in  "  Delaplaine's  Repository."  He  was 
also,  at  this  time,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1819,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  to 
take  charge  of  a  medical  department  in  the  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity at  Lexington.  His  place  was  that  of  the  Instittttes  of  M edi* 
dne  and  Clinical  Practice.   Besides  the  immediate  duties  of  in- 
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^traction,  Dr.  Caldwell  had  to  interest  the  State  Legislature  in  the 

school,  aiul  c  reate  a  pixstige  for  Western  medical  education  through- 
out that  \\liole  region.  He  succeeded  in  securing  funds  from  the 
State,  and,  by  his  journeys,  a  f^ivorable  public  opinion  towards  the 
enterprise.  In  1820,  he  set  out  on  an  eight  months'  tour  to  Europe 
for  the  puxpose  of  purchasing  hooks  and  materials  for  the  institu- 
tion. His  notices  of  the  celehrities  of  London  and  Paris  on  this 
tour,  sketched  in  his  autobiography,  include,  among  others,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Abemethy,  whose  oddity  he  fairly  mastered  by  his 
deci&iuii  and  self-possession,  Mrs.  Soinerville,  whose  remarkable 
attainments  put  the  Doctor's  universality  to  a  test  in  a  conversation 
running  over  criticism  and  the  sciences. 

After  eighteen  years'  devotion  to  the  Transylvania  University, 
finding  a  new  site  for  the  school  desirable,  and  the  Trustees  offer- 
ing to  make  a  change  of  locality,  which  had  been  contemplated,  he 
withdrew  ttom  that  institution  in  1837,  to  establish  in  the  neigh- 
burin(,'  city  the  "  Louisville  Medical  Institute.  He  eiu  i>uiitcred 
the  labor-  df  this  new  enterprise  with  resolution,  ])rocuring  funds 
and  securuig  proiessors.  After  six  years'  devotion  to  this  arduous 
work,  difficulties  arose  between  Dr.  Caldwell  and  the  Trustees; 
and  in  1849,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  closing  his  connection 
with  the  institute,  he  was  removed  by  the  Board.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement  at  Louisville,  till  his  death  at 
tliat  place,  July  9th,  1853.  He  occupied  hini-self  during  these  last 
Tears  with  the  composition  of  his  autobiography,  which  was  pub- 
Mied  iu  IHoo^  with  a  brief  conclusiou  by  the  editress,  Harriet  W. 
Warner. 


BAY  ID  (3ALDWELL. 

David  Caldwell  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Cahhvell,  and  succeeded 
his  Either  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  tlu^  United 
States,  and  continued  in  it  until  his  resignation,  October  6th,  1831 : 
the  fibrty-fiecond  anniversary  of  the  original  appointment  of  his 
firtfaer,  as  Mr.  Caldwell  remarks  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
late  Judge  Joseph  Hopkiuson,  son  of  Judge  Francis  Hopkinson, 
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who  had  appointed  his  &ther.  The  leply  to  this  letter  of  resigxuu 
tion  is  highly  honorahle  to  the  two  fathers  and  the  two  sons.   "  I 

reciprocate,"  says  .Tiul^e  Ilnpkinsou,  most  truh  your  expressions 
of  aft'rftioii  and  respect.  Our  intimacy  commenced  in  our  cliild- 
hood,  and  was  the  growth  of  the  friendship  that  subsisted  between 
our  fethers.  I  think  we  may  now  say,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
interrupted  during* our  lives.**  Speaking  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  CaMwell  was  held  by  the  Bar,  he  says :  You  know 
how  much  they  esteem  you,  and  how  highly  they  value  your  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  the  Uberal  and  courteous  mauiier  in  which  thev 
have  always  been  rendered."  The  members  of  the  Bar  presented 
him  with  a  silver  cup,  on  his  leaving  liis  office,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  esteem  and  regard,  and  of  appreciation  of  his  long  and  valu- 
ahle  services  to  the  profession.  Mr.  Caldwell,  at  his  deaths  left  a 
widow  and  children.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Dr.  Bradford, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Caldwell's  hw^  life  of  usefulness  and  unsul- 
lied integrity  won  for  Iiini  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
that  chief  earthly  reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  "  a  conscience  void 
of  oifence  towards  God  and  towards  man." 


GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 

George  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Stewartstown,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  where  the  &mily  had  been  long  settled.  He 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Armagh  Assizes,  in  1751,  and  pur- 
sued the  profession  until  1765,  when  he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia, 
where  lie  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  the  time  of  the 
difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
question,  and  was  among  the  originators  of  the  first  city  troop  of 
horse,  in  which  he  served  until  they  obtained  their  discharge,  a^r 
the  peace.  He  continued  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  city,  and  appointed,  in  1783^ 
Register  of  Wills  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  held  bv  appointment  of  successive  Governors  until  the  }('ar 
1800,  wheu,  ii'om  party  feelings,  he  was  removed.  He  died  in  the 
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year  1810,  at  the  a^^e  of  eighty  years,  enjoying  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Bank,  in  1700.  His  son,  Geoi^e  Campbell 
(now  deceased),  was  a  member  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 


MATTHEW  CAREY, 

The  subject  of  the  following  notice  was  for  more  than  fifty  years 
a  pubhc-spirited  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  distinguished 
fat  broad  and  liberal  views  upon  all  affairs  of  national  or  local 
intenst;  as  well  as  fi>r  his  philanthropic  labors  and  charitable 
acts.  He  possessed  a  most  admirable  energy  and  perseverance 
under  difficulties  and  disappointments,  which  were  shown,  whether 
in  coiifliK  tiiii^  his  own  atfaiis,  in  iu«j^iiig  the  claims  of  the  friend- 
less and  destitute,  or  in  advoratiiijj^  and  fonvarding  projects  for 
public  good,— equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  nonv.  With  entire 
wkty  it  may  be  asserted  that,  in  no  measure  to  which  he  called 
public  attention  and  asked  for  co-operation,  was  he  ever  actuated 
by  selfish  motives. 

Matthew  Carey  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  !^th  of 
Jauiiarv,  1760.  His  father, — an  extensive  contractor  to  the  British 
army. — amassed  a  handsome  competence,  a  ad  was  enabled  to  «^ive 
lo  liis  five  sons  what  was,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  a  Uberal  educa- 
tion,— the  English  language,  arithmetic,  French,  and  Latin.  When 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  select  an  occupation,  he  expressed  a  decided  preference 
iur  that  of  printer  and  bookseller,  but  to  which  his  &ther  strongly 
objected.  However,  the  opposition  being  in  a  measure  removed, 
be  was  permitte<l  to  make  choice  of  a  situation,  and  lie  accordingly 
found  an  acceptable  position  with  a  bookseller  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  prosecuted  the  various  duties  of  his  station  with  assiduity 
and  energy. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  passionately  fond  of  reading, — a  taste 
^vhich  he  retained  in  all  its  freshness  to  the  last  day  of  his  life ; 
sad  when  he  was  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age  he  com- 
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menced  his  easeet  as  a  ivriter  by  **  An  Essay  on  Duelling,"  wbich 
was  printed  in   The  Hibernian  Journal."   This  he  followed  up, 

in  1779,  by  a  pamplilet  (entitled  "The  Urgent  Necessity  of  an 
ImnuHliate  RejK^al  of  the  whole  Penal  Code  against  the  Ronian 
Catholics,  candidly  considered."  'Hie  announcement  of  its  intruded 
publication  was  made  in  counection  with  the  mottoes  on  the  title- 
page,  which  were  of  a  very  inflammable  chaiaeter ;  and  it  produced 
considerable  alarm,  more  grounded  on  the  terror  of  the  mottoes,^ 
as  the  author  has  infonned  us,  than  from  any  other  cause.  The 
Irish  Parliament  was  then  in  session,  and  the  advertisement  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  both  houses.  The  pamphlet  was 
denounced,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  npi)rclvension  of  the 
author.  The  father  of  Mr.  Carey,  discovering  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  it,  took  immediate  measures  for  its  suppression.  A 
knowledge  of  this,  however,  led  to  no  discontinuance  of  the  prose- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  the  author  was  at  once 
sent  to  Paris  by  his  &mily.  There  he  soon  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  I'  raiikliii  and  I/afayette,  and  was  employed  by  the  former 
in  printin<^  (•o[)i('s  of  his  despatches.  The  excitement  which 
caused  his  departure  firom  Dublin  having  blown  over,  Mr.  Carey 
returned  home  in  about  twelve  months,  and  almost  immediately 
became  engaged  in  conducting  a  newspaper,  called  *^  llie  Freeman's 
Journal." 

In  October,  1783,  being  then  not  quite  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
his  father  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  establishing  a  news- 
paper, wliich  he  called  "The  Volunteer's  Journal;"  the  object  of 
which  was  "  to  defend  the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the 
political  rights  of  Ireland  against  the  oppression  and  encroachments 
of  Great  Britain."  The  editor  was  as  patriotic  a  man  as  ever  drew 
breath,  and  he  fully  appreciated  the  tyranny  under  which  his  noble 
country  had  long  been  crushed.  His  journal  partook  fully  of  this 
zeal  and  ardor,  and  in  this  it  was  well  suited  to  the  times.  Ere 
long  it  alUiiucd  a  large  circulaUun,  and  enjoyed  an  extended 
influence.  Its  cuurse  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
who,  for  a  considerable  time,  threatened  a  prosecution ;  which,  in 
nowise,  however,  controlled  the  action  of  the  editor.  To  prevent 
him  from  speaking  ont  his  honest  convictions  in  a  bold  and  manly 
spirit,  was  no  easy  matter. 
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At  length,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1784,  a  severe  attack  upon  the 
Priiuc  ^liiiistt-r,  as  well  as  upon  the  Parliament,  brought  *iu\\ii 
the  indiguation  of  the  goveriiincnt  upon  his  *'  devoted"  Ik  ad.  A 
motioa  was  made  in  Paiiiameut,  that  an  address  be  presented  to 
Ae  Loid  Lieutenant,  lequestin^]^  that  he  will  please  issue  his 
prodamation  offering  a  reward  for  appiehending  Mathew  Caiey." 
In  addition  to  this,  a  prosecution  was  conunenced  against  him  for 
libd  on  the  Premier.  On  the  11th,  he  was  arrested,  and  although 
ample  bail  was  offered,  his  release  was,  under  various  pretexts, 
refused.  On  the  19th,  he  \N'as  brought  before  Parliament  for 
examination,  when  a  series  of  interrogatories  was  put  to  lum, 
which  he  positively  refused  to  answer.  More  than  this,  he  pre** 
knai  dffiiges  against  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  in  whose  custody  he 
had  heen  placed,  on  his  arrest ;  and  while  the  conduct  of  this  func* 
tioDary  was  manifestly  in  violation  of  law,  a  resolution  fully 
jnstifSing  him  was  almost  unanimously  passed, — so  little  spirit  or 
independerice  did  the  Irish  Parliament  possess  at  that  time.  The 
iiiijnisonnient  of  Mr.  Carey  continued  until  the  month  of  May,  1784, 
whdi.— Parliament  having  adjourned, — he  was  liberated  by  the 
Lord  Mayor ;  but  although  again  at  liberty,  the  prosecution  for  libel 
itili  hung  like  a  drawn  sword  over  his  head,  and  it  was  deemed 
by  his  friends  prudent  that  he  should  leave  his  native  country. 
Accordinj^ly,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1784,  he  embarked  on  board 
the  America,  Captain  K(^ilcr,  for  Pliibdelphia,  where  he  had 
deteriiiiued  to  settle  from  the  circumstance  of  liaving  seen  noliees 
of  his  trial  in  "  The  Pennsylvania  Packet,"  and  "  Bradford's 
Weekly  Advertiser;''  and  where  he  judged  he  would  not  be 
entirely  unknown  on  his  arrival. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1784, — not  however  without  having 

pissed  through  some  perils, — ^he  landed  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  while 

be  was  yet  contemplating  a  removal  to  the  country,  until  sufficient 

liiiids  sliuuld  be  received  from  the  sale  of  his  newspaper  in  DubUn  to 

enable  him  to  engage  in  business,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  having 

hard  of  his  arrival,  desired  that  he  should  call  upon  him.  The 

Marquis,  previously  awaie  of  the  pmecutions  he  had  suffered,  and 

•^^""g  his  noble  spirit,  made  inquiries  of  him  as  to  his  future 

plans  and  prospcniB.   On  stating  tiiat  it  was  his  intention,  at  as 

early  a  day  as  possible,  to  establi^  a  newspaper,  Lafayette  entered 

12 
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fully  into  the  project,  and  promised  him  such  influence  as  he  could 
cornniund  with  Robert  IMorris,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  and  other 
leading  men  in  and  beyond  Philadelphia. 

On  the  following  monung  Mr.  Carey  was  surprised  on  receiving 
a  letter  &om  Lafetyette  containing  the  sum  of  four  hundred  doUan. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  from  his  having  said  not  a  word 
about  desiring  to  borrow,  or  in  any  way  receive  money  from  the 
Mcirquis, — no  such  thought  having  entered  liis  mind.  This  sum 
of  money, — the  fabric  upon  which  it  may  he  said  he  built  his 
fortune, — ^he  considered  it  a  solemn  duty  to  repay,  in  assisting 
Frenchmen  in  distress ;  which  he  did  fully  and  amply.  While  it 
was  not  the  desire  of  Lafayette  that  it  should  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  loan,  but  as  a  free  gift,  Mr.  Carey,  in  after  years,  consigned 
to  him  an  invoice  of  tobacco,  besides,  on  his  anived  in  New  Yoris, 
in  1824,  repaying  him  the  entire  amount. 

On  having  these  funds  placed  in  his  iiands,  Mr.  Carey  resolved 
oil  establishing  his  newspaper  without  further  delay,  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  25th  of  January,  1 785,  appeared  the  first  number  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Herald,*'  a  journal  which  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  feature  of  reports  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly ;  which,  while  they  were  admirably  prepared,  added  greatly  to 
its  success.    During  this  yuur.  Mr.  Carey  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Colonel  Oswald,  resulting  in  a  duel,  in  which  he 
received  a  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  did  not  entirely 
recover  for  more  than  a  year.    In  1786,  he  commenced,  in  com- 
pany with  several  partners,  the  publication  of  "The  Columbia 
Magazine but,  finding  it  could  not  yield  a  profit  sufficient  for  so 
extensive  a  concern,  he  retired  from  the  firm,  and  established  ^  The 
American  Museum,"  a  periodical  whic  li  was  for  six  years  conducted 
by  him  with  marked  ability,  and  which  has  retained  its  fame,  as 
well  as  its  value,  to  the  present  day.    On  relinquishing  its  publi- 
cation, in  1793,  he  engaged  in  the  business,  at  that  time  generally 
combined,  of  printing  and  bookselling,  which  he  continued  until 
1822,  when  he  retired  with  a  handsome  fortune,  the  result  of  in- 
dustry and  inteUigence. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  riiiladelphia,  in 
1793,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Healtli,  appoint<.Ki 
to  devise  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  sick ;  and  during  those 
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trying  times — of  which  he  has  left  a  record — he  remained  at  his 
post,  maiiitc.^tini^  th(^  niosl  iaithfnl  zeal  in  the  midst  of  danger  of  a 
much  more  than  ordinary  character.  Between  1796  and  1798,  he 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  William  Coljhett,  notwitU- 
staoding  the  £act  that  he  had  made  every  honorable  effort  to  avoid 
it,  which  was  impossible  with  a  man  of  Cobbett's  character.  The 
controversy,  which  produced  numerous  publications,  was  closed  by 
Mr.  Carey  with  "  The  rocupiniad,  a  Hudihrastic  Poem,"  in  which 
the  lansrnn^e  used  by  Cobbett  in  his  attacks  upon  others,  was  ap- 
plied to  himself  with  such  vigor  and  point,  that  he  never  attempted 
any  reply,  and  ever  afterwards  avoided  bringing  Mr.  Carey's  name 
bdbie  the  puUic,  except  in  the  most  xespectftd  and  guarded  man- 
ner. Mr.  Carey,  in  1801,  brought  forward  the  project  of  the  esta^ 
Uishment  of  literar)  fairs  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  which  was  favorably  received,  and  carried  out  by  tlie  book 
trade  in  the  United  States,  and  continued  for  four  or  five  years. 

While,  in  1806,  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of  the  Cit^of 
Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  other  members  he  made  an  unsuc- 
ceaeful  effort  to  equalize  taxation  by  dividing  it  between  |>ersonal 
and  real  property,  instead  of  confining  it  almost  wholly  to  the  latter. 
His  views  on  this  subject  he  advocated  in  a  pamphlet  which  he 
pabli^ied  at  the  time.  In  1810,  when  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  on  the  eve  of  expiration,  he  urged  with  gn^at 
tiiiigy  its  renewal ;  but  the  measure,  owing  to  the  want  of  judicious 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  institution,  was  lost. 
The  subsequent  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
1814-15,  calling  upon  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  like  cor- 
potation  in  order  to  enable  it  to  manage  its  embarrassed  finances,  * 
was  a  sufficient  indorsement  of  Mr.  Carey's  views  on  the  subject 

To  any  one  conversant  with  the  political  history  of  tlie  United 
States,  it  will  hui\Uy  be  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars  in  order 
to  show  to  how  fearful  an  extent  different  sections  and  parties  had 
become  excited  and  exasperated  towards  the  close  of  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  summer  and 
aatomn  of  1814«  with  the  subsequent  assembling  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  and  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, are  fects  which  constitute  an  important  portion  of  that  his- 
tory.   In  September  of  that  year,    in  a  moment  of  ardent  zeal," 
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as  the  subject  of  this  skctcli  informs  us,  "  he  was  seized  ^vith  a 
clc^il•e  of  makinc:  m  effort,  by  a  candid  publication  of  tlic  numerous 
errors  and  follies  on  botli  sides,  to  tdluy  the  public  effervescence, 
and  calm  the  embittered  feelings  of  the  parties."  Accordingly,  he  set 
himself  to  work  at  the  labors  which  produced  tus  volume  entitled, 
The  Olive  Branch,  or  Faults  on  Both  Sides.'*   The  manuscript 
was  furnished  to  the  printer  from  day  to  day  as  it  was  written,  and 
when  about  two-thirds  of  it  was  actually  printed,  his  ardor  began 
to  ebb,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  presumption  of  an  individual, 
with  no  i)olitiral  intiueuce  or  position,  thiiikiug  to    calm  tlic  raging 
waves  of  faction  which  threatened  shipwreck  to  the  vessel  of  IState." 
For  a  moment  he  determined  to  suppress  the  book,  and  make  waste- 
paper  of  the  sheets  already  prepared.   Aflter  some  days  of  reAec* 
tion,  again  was  his  enthusiasm  kindled,  and  he  pushed  the  book  to 
a  rapid  completion.    In  six  or  seven  weeks  from  the  day  the  &st 
line  was  written,  the  volume,  comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  was  ready  for  publication.    Tlic  first  edition  was  entin^Iy 
exhausted  within  a  few  weeks,  and  another  was  published  in  less 
than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  first.  So  great  was  his  desire 
that  its  beneficial  influences  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
land,  that  he  granted  to  various  publishers,  in  different  sections, 
permission  to  reprint  it  without  allowing  him  any  compensation 
for  the  copyright.    Besides  those  printed  in  Philadelphia,  editions 
were  issued  in  Boston,  Middlcburg,  Vt.,  and  Winchcsti'r,  A'a. 
Within  three  years  and  a-half  it  passed  through  ten  editions, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ten  thousand  copies — a  sale  more  ex- 
tensive, perhaps,  than  at  that  time  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  publication  in  the  United  States,  school  and  religious  books 
only  excepted.   Although  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
its  publication,  it  is  at  this  day  regarded  as  a  book  of  much  merit, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  for. 

TnspircMl,  at  an  early  age,  with  indignation  at  the  cruelty^  and 
oppression  ( xercised  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland,  by  the 
atrocious  and  heart-rending  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  people ;  and 
by  the  unparalleled  libels  and  calumnies  by  which  all  the  English 
histories  of  Ireland  were  dishonored,  he  determined,  in  the  year 
1818,  upon  the  prepaiation  of  a  vindication  of  his  native  country. 
This  resolve  was  consummated  in  the  publication  of  his  Vindidse 
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Ilibemicfe a  volume  which  presents  a  greater  mass  of  facts,  ilUis- 

trating  the  subject,  and  drawn  from  an  extended  field  of  research, 
tlip.ii  j)erhaps  any  publication  of  the  same  c^xtcnt  in  the  language. 
It  has  been  pronounced,  by  high  authority,  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  vindication  of  Ireland  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Daring  the  calamitous  condition  of  the  country,  in  the  wide* 
q»read  and  deep-seated  bankrupt(  y  which  £)llowcd  the  dose  of  the 
War  of  1812-15,  Mr.  Carey  was  led  to  seek  for  its  causes.  In 
1819,  he  became  thoiouglily  persuaded  tliat  it  arose  from  tlic 
"uiixnuid  policy  of  witlilioldiug  support  and  protection  from  thnt 
important  brancli  of  human  industry  employed  in  converting  the 
lude  produce  of  the  earth  into  elaborated  articles  suited  to  the 
necessities  and  the  comforts  of  mankind."   Previous  to  the  investi- 
gstions  which  led  to  this  determination,  he  had  never  devoted  any 
particular  attention  to  political  economy, — the  books  then  published 
appearing  to  him  not  only  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  marred  by 
iUosfiral  and  inliarmonious  theories  and  statements.    Having,  as  he 
beli('\cd,  discovered  the  means  of  presenting  to  his  fellow-men 
io&nnation  which  would  confer  enduring  beneht  upon  them,  he 
detennined  upon  pressing  it  with  all  his  power  and  energy. 
Throughout  life  he  engaged  in  nothing  which  so  completely 
engrossed  his  mind  and  all  his  funilties,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
as  the  protection  of  American  industry,  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  the  iirtai  liit  au>  bv  wliich  the  United  States  would  confer  the 
greatest  happiness  and  the  most  eudurini^  prosperity  upon  her 
citizens.    >Jever  was  greati  r  aixlor  brought  to  bear  for  the  good  of 
any  cause,  by  a  single  individual ;  and  Ibr  fifteen  years,  in  the  face 
of  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  mortifications,  which  would 
have  appalled  and  crushed  any  one  less  resolute  and  determined 
flian  himself,  he  contended  almost  single-handed.    His  views 
upon  this  important  subject,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

He  beli(  \  ed  tliat  tlie  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments of  indu8tr}%  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
Buuui&ctures,  depended  upon  the  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
not  sectional  or  special,  but  a  great  national  question. 

That  it  was  superior  in  importance  to  any  question  ever  agitated 
in  ihe  country,  except  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
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adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  mnch  of  the  Tahie 

of  tlicsi'.  two  ch^pondccl  upon  the  proper  settlement  of  this  question. 

That  ill  the  n^sult  of  this  question  the  happiness  and  prosperity, 
not  merely  of  lus  cotemporaries^  but  of  geueiatioas  yet  unborn, 
were  involved. 

That  the  &cts  in  favor  of  protection  were  bo  strong,  and  the 
arguments  so  plain  and  clear,  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than 
to  give  them  free  and  general  circulation. 

That  it  was  a  public  duty  of  those  who  believed  in  the  efficacy 
and  advantages  of  tlie  protective  system,  to  promote  its  success  by 
such  means  and  saciiiices  as  their  circumstauces  and  situatioiis 
would  justify. 

The  spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject may,  in  a  measure,  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  between  1819 

and  1833,  he  wrote  no  less  than  fifty-nine  different  paraplilets,  of 
ftom  foar  to  two  /nwdirrl  and  fourteen  pages  each,  making  a  total 
of  twenty- three  hundred  and  twenty- two  pages ;  and,  while  the 
expense  of  much  the  larger  portion  of  these  was  borne  by  himself 
they  were  freely  distributed  in  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
without  looking  to  sales  for  reimbursement.  That  his  writings 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  the  necessity  of  protection,  and  that  they 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  time,  ample 
evidence  of  tlie  most  unquestionable  and  unimpeachable  character 
now  exists.  To  the  exertions  of  no  single  individual  was  the 
country  so  much  indebted  for  those  important  laws, — the  protective 
Unfk  of  1824  and  1828. 

In  treating  of  the  protective  system,  he  invariably  fortified  his 
reiisonings  by  facts  and  statistics ;  and  of  liis  writings,  Mr.  Madison 
said :  "  I  see  no  possibility  of  resisting  the  facts,  principles,  and 
arguments  they  contain." 

When,  in  1832,  nullification  in  South  Carolina  inaugurated  that 
system  of  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
since  become  so  deep  a  shadow,  and  so  beset  our  futuro  with  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  he  raised  his  voice,  employed  his  pen,  and 
contributed  Ids  mcaii>,  towards  instructing  the  public  mind  as  to 
its  nature,  influence,  and  consequences,  lie  ever  remained  of  the 
opinion,  that  a  moderate  but  linn  stand  on  the  part  of  a  few  men 
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of  influence,  with  some  exertion  in  forming  public  opinion,  would 
have  crushed  it  ypt  in  its  infancy,  before  it  had  reached  that  power 
and  confidence  which  has  since  assumed  such  arrogance.  For  his 
exertions  in  the  public  cause,  he  was  twice  presented  with  a  service 
of  plate, — first  by  the  friends  of  domestic*  industry  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  afterwards  by  citizens  of  I'liiladelphia.  Tlic  com- 
mittee acting  on  bebalf  of  the  iiist-nanu  d  gentlemen,  in  fulfilling 
the  duty  intrusted  to  them,  made  nse  of  the  following  lauguiigc : — 

"They  have  long  witnessed  the  unwearied  efforts  with  which  every 
acbeme  of  private  benevolence  and  every  plan  of  public  improve* 
meat  have  found  in  you  a  zealous  and  disinterested  advocate,  and 
deem  your  whc^e  career  in  life  an  encouraging  example^  hy  Hie  imi- 
of  whichy  ftnitmU  the  aid  of  official  siaHon  or  political  power, 
eteri/  pr irate  citizen  may  heconir.  a  puj>lic  hene/actor.**  - 

In  tills  brief  sketch  it  is  impossible  e^  en  to  allude  to  the  many 
benevolent  objects  to  which  his  attention  was  direeted.  Suffice  it 
to  say  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  time  and  talents  to  the  public, 
tnd  he  was  equally  ready  to  contribute  his  means  to  the  relief  of 
tfiepoor. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  societies  in  different  sections  of 

the  countr>%  and  was  constantly  in  correspondence  with  the  learned, 
beuevol(^nt,  and  public-spirited  men  of  the  land.  As  may  be 
gathered  from  tlie  statement  we  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  liis  writings  on  Protection,"  he  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  wonl,  a  voluminous  author. 

He  died  on  the  16th  of  September,  1839,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  loss.  His  re- 
nains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  thousands.  A  venerable  and 
distinguished  journalist,  who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  an- 
iwuuced  his  death  in  the  following  terms : — 

The  ihend  of  mankind  is  no  more.  Long  and  sincerely  will 
be  be  lamented,  not  in  high  places  only,  amid  the  pomp  and  dr- 
comstanoe  of  grie^  but  in  the  solitary  comer  of  the  poor  and  the 
fiiendless.  Upon  his  grave  honest  tears  will  be  shed.  The  orphan 
•nd  the  widow  will  wander  there,  and,  in  the  heart's  deepest  ac- 
cents, implore  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  his  departed  soid.*' 
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EDWAliD  L.  CAEEY. 

Edward  L.  Carey,  sou  of  Mathew  Carey,  bom  in  tlie  City  of 
Philadelphia,  April  6th,  1806,  was  eminent  as  a  publislicr,  and  as  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  primarily  connected  in  business  with 
his  &ther  and  brother,  H.  C.  Carey,  under  the  firm  of  M.  Carey  & 
Sons,  and  subsequently  became  the  principal  in  the  firm  of  Carey  k 
Hart,  which  acquired  celebrity  for  the  issue  of  works  possLs>iiig  a 
hi<xh  character  for  literary  excellence,  ainonu^  wliich  may  be  specified 
The  Modern  Essayists,"  and  Professor  Longfellow's  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe."  Mr.  Carey  was  also  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  walls  of  his  mansion  being  covered  with  the  gems  of 
foreign  and  American  painters.  For  several  years  previous  to  his 
demise  he  was  afflicted  with  acute  bodily  infirmities,  which  he  bore 
with  a  truly  Christian  meekness  and  resignation.  Altliougli  con- 
fined to  his  residence,  and  often  nnahle  to  move  witlKUit  assistance, 
he  found  a  solace  lor  all  his  ills  in  his  ardent  attachment  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  by  his  sickness  for 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors^ 
tended  to  increase  his  abilities  as  a  publisher, — ^the  public  being 
indebted  to  his  confinement  for  the  publication  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  works  whit  h  ever  emanated  from  the  American  pi\  ^c.. 

Mr.  Carey  departed  this  life  June  IGtli,  1(S-15,  in  tlie  fortietli 
year  of  his  age,  sincerely  lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and 
by  many  who  had,  during  his  lifetime,  been  recipients  of  his  bounty. 


SAMTJEL  CABPENTEB. 

Samuel  Cabpbnter  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvers  and  builden 

in  Philadelphia,  dwelling  among  us  at  the  same  time  as  u  mer- 
chant, lie  WHS  prohahly  at  one  time,  if  we  except  tlie  Fonnder,  the 
wealthiest  mmi  in  the  province.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  liis  of 
the  year  1705,  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  offering  for  sale  part  of  his 
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estate,  wberem  he  says,  "  I  would  sell  iny  house  and  granary  on 
Ae  wharf  (above  Walnut  Street),  wliero  T  Viwd  lust,  and  the  wharves 
and  warehouses,  also  the  globe  and  lon^^'  ^  ault  adjacent.  T  have 
three-sixteenths  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  a  mine,  called 
'Pickering's  mine.'  I  have  sold  my  house  over  against  Daniel 
Lloyd's  (the  site  of  the  present  Bank  of  Pennsylvania)  to  William 
Txent,  and  the  scales  to  Henry  Bahcock,  and  the  coffee-house  (at 
or  near  Walnut  Street  and  Front  Street)  to  Captain  Finney ;  also 
my  half  of  Darby  mills  to  Jolm  Betliell,  and  a  half  of  Chester  mills 
to  Caleb  Pussey."  Besides  the  foregoiii'i^,  ho  was  knoT^^l  to  own 
the  estate  called  "Bristol  mills,"  worth  five  tlioiisaiid  puuuds;  the 
island  against  Burlington,  of  three  Iniiidrt  d  and  fifty  acres.  At 
Foguessing  Creek,  fifteen  miles  from  the  City,  he  had  five  thou- 
nnd  acres.  He  owned  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres  at 
Sepviser  plantation,  a  part  of  Faixhill,  where  he  died  in  1714. 

Male  descendants  of  his  name,  or  of  his  brother  Joshua,  are  not 
now  known  in  oin-  city ;  but  members  of  his  race  and  name  are  said 
to  be  settled  near  Salem,  in  New  Jersey.  The  Wliartons,  Mere- 
diths, Clymers,  and  Pishbourucs,  are  his  descendants  in  the  female 
line. 

James  Logan,  in  writing  to  the  proprietaries  respecting  him,  says, 
**He  lost  by  the  war  of  1703,  because  the  profitable  trade  he  before 
tamed  on  almost  entirely  &iled,  and  his  debts  coming  upon  him, 

while  his  mills  and  other  estate  sunk  in  value,  ho  could  by  no 
in<-aii>  1  Icar  liinisolf,  and  from  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  provmce 
in  1701,  he  became  much  emiiarrassed." 

Isaac  Norris,  in  his  letter  of  tlie  lOth  of  June,  1705,  to  Jonathan 
Biddnson,  says  of  him,  to  wit:  "  That  honest  and  valuable  man, 
whose  industry  and  improvements  have  been  the  stock  whereon 
nrach  of  the  labors  and  successes  of  this  country  have  been  grafted, 
it  now  weary  of  it  all,  and  is  resolved,  I  think  prudently,  to  wind 
up  and  clear  his  incumbrances." 

He  was  one  of  tlic  society  of  Friends ;  was  one  of  Pcnn's  Com- 
missioners of  Property ;  was  tlie  chief  cause  of  inducing  Pouu  to 
tbaadon  the  original  beautiful  design  of  keeping  Front  Street  an 
opeo  view  to  the  river. 
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BENJAMIN  CAKR. 

Benjamin  Carr  arrived  in  tliis  country,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1797.  He  was  a  well-educated  man  as  well  as  a 
composer  of  music.  His  education  was  begun  under  the  celebrated 
Dr,  Samuel  Arnold,  and  completed  under  that  great  musician,  John 
Wesley  (one  of  the  Wesley's,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  divine, 
aU  whose  family  were  musical).  He  was  one  of  the  most  simple- 
naturcd  and  kind-lieartcd  beings  that  ever  lived,  and  possessed  a 
gi(  it  f  und  of  musical  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  musical  taste  and 
geiuus. 

He  was  the  principal  conductor  of  the  great  sacred  oratorio,  "  The 
Creation  of  the  World,"  by  Joseph  Haydn,  peifonned  by  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia,  April  27th,  1824.  Musician 
is  a  term  often  applied,  but .  very  little  understood.  What  labor 
and  what  exertion  it  might  take  to  bring  that  gift  of  heaven,  a  fine 
genius,  to  tlie  perfection  we  witness  iu  a  Haudel,  a  Bach,  a  llaydn, 
or  a  Mozart,  perliaps  tliemselves  alone  could  describe.  For,  wen 
a  preparation  fox  the  musical  profession  in  its  ordinary  puri>oses,  is 
laborious,  severe,  and  of  years'  continuance.  It  consists  of  a  long 
course  of  rather  toilsome  studies,  scarcely  known  and  seldom  appr^ 
dated  by  the  world  in  general  Many  hours  are  daily  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  rigid  practice  of  the  instrument  selected  for  the  musi- 
cian's pursuits ;  and  liowevcr  he  may  snbsoquently  decline  this 
discipline,  and  thus  cease  to  aim  at  being  a  brilliant  perloi  incr,  yet 
the  whole  of  this  preparation  is  equally  indispensable,  thiit  he  may 
know  the  character  of  his  instrument  and  be  i^y  acquainted  with 
its  powers  and  effects. 

Mr.  Carr  was  not  only  a  teacher,  but  a  fine  composer  of  mnsie, 
and  his  many  works  in  musical  collections,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centur)',  exhibit  him  in  this  country  in  the  same  light  that 
llaydii  distingni>Iud  himself  iu  Austria,  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  in  his  days  of  jijlory  and  renown.  During  all  his  life,  Haydn 
was  reUgiously  inclined ;  so  was  Carr.  It  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that  the  talent  of  both  was  increased  by  their  sincere  &ith  in  the 
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truths  of  Divine  revelation.  "When  I  was  employed  upon  the 
creation."  said  Haydn,  "  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with  religious 
feeling,  tiiat,  before  I  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  I  prayed  to  God 
with  earnestness,  that  he  would  enahle  me  to  praise  him  wortliily 
and  many  dmilar  instances  of  devotion  aie  related  of  Benjamin 
Gut. 

A  monument  was  erected  oyer  his  remains  in  St.  Peter's  Church- 
yard, by  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  the  year  1820,  on  which  there  there  is  the  fuUowing 
inscnptiou ; — 

Bbnjamih  Oabb» 
A  dittinguuhed  Professor  of  Husie, 
Died  May  dlst,  1881,  aged  62  years. 
Charitable  without  oetcDtation,  iaithful  and  true  in  his  friendships ; 
To  the  iotelUg^oe  of  a  man  he  united  the  sinplioity  of  a  child. 
This  moonmeiit  is  erected  by  bis  friends  and  associates  of 
The  Muaieal  Fand  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  designed  hy  Strickland,  and  executed  hy  Stmtheis. 

Mr.  Carr  was  one  of  ^e  most  distinguished  organists  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  there  are  many  compositions  of  his,  at  this  period, 
used  in  the  Roiiiau  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches  of  this  city 
aad  elsewhere.  He  at  one  time  conducted  a  periodical  called  the 
Musical  Journal."  He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Carr,  an  £ng- 
lidmmn  of  some  Uteiary  reputation. 


ISAAC  CATHKALL,  M.D. 

A  PHYSICIAN  in  Philadelphia,  studied  in  that  City  and  in  Lon- 
don, Edinbuigh  and  Paris,  and  returned  home  in  1793.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  year,  and  in  1797, 1798, 
tod  1799,  he  remained  at  his  post,  and  even  dissected  those  who 
died  of  the  disease.  In  1816,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion. He  died  of  apoplexy,  Februaiy  2*2d,  1819,  aged  lifty-five 
}<  He  was  a  judicious  physician,  a  skiHul  anatomist  and  sur- 
geon, a  man  of  rigid  morality  and  inflexible  integrity,  and  truly 
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estimable  in  the  relations  of  a  son,  liusbnnd,  and  fiither.  In  his 
leligious  views  he  was  a  Quaker.  He  published  Remarks  on  the 
YeUow  FeTer,"  1794 ;  *'  fiuchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  with  Notes " 
1797 ;  *^  Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit,"  showing  that 
it  might  he  safely  tasted,  1800,  in  fifth  Tolnme  of  the  ''Transact 
tions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  and  a  pamphlet  on 
the  yellow  fever,  in  conj  miction  with  Dr.  Curric,  in  1802. 


THOMAS  CHALKLEY. 

Mr.  Chalklet,  a  preacher  among  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
removed  from  England  to  that  colony  about  the  year  1701,  and 
lived  there  upwards  of  &rty  years,  excepting  when  the  necessary 
aiMrs  of  trade,  or  his  duties  as  a  preacher,  called  him  away.  In 

1705,  he  visitcnl  tlic  Indiaiis  at  Conestoga,  near  the  lliver  Sus- 
qnehannn,  in  conipany  with  some  of  his  brctlnrn,  to  secure  tlieir 
Mendship  and  impart  to  them  religious  instmction.  He  died  at 
the  island  of  Tartola,  in  1741,  while  on  a  visit  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  virtues,  and  was  endeared  to  his  acquaintance  by  the  gen^ 
tleness  of  his  manners.  The  library  of  the  Quakers  in  Philadel- 
phia Wtos  commenced  by  liim.  His  journal  and  a  collection  of  his 
writings  was  first  published  by  B.  irunklin,  at  Philadelphia,  1749, 
and  New  York,  1808. 


NATHANIEL  CHAIRMAN,  M.D, 

BT  8.  W.  BfJTUEB,  M.1>. 

pBEdOUS  as  is  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  those  who  were  con> 

nected  with  thcni  in  their  lifetime  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity; 
sacred  to  them  as  is  every  item  of  tlie  personal  history  of  the  de- 
parted, the  public  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  possession  of  these 
sacred  items  and  this  precious  memory,  when  the  subject  of  them, 
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in  his  lifetime,  was  a  public  servant  and  benefactor.  Impressed 
with  this  idea,  the  writer  of  this  brief  sketcli  has  ventured  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  ^imily  history,  to  lift  the  curtain  that  hides 
the  past  from  ^iew,  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  living  memories 
of  the  departed  which  are  treasured  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
heart,  that  he  may  do  something  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  long  loved  and  respected,  not  only  in  the  wide  circle  in 
whicli  he  moved  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  but  by  very  many  who 
rheri.«?h  kindly  ronienibrances  of  him,  tlioujjh  long  years  have  passed 
away  since  they  knew  him,  and  though  niountiuns  rise  and  oceans 
roll  between  them  and  the  place  where  sleep  his  ashes.  "  The 
living  know  that  they  must  die and  the  voices  of  the  departed, 
who  m  their  lifetime  were  benefactors  to  their  kind,  call  on  them 
to  improve  their  time  and  opportunities,  if  they  would  have  their 
lives  held  up  as  examples  to  succeeding  generations,  and  leave 
behind  them  iaLiaoriej>  that  shall  be  cherislied. 

Dr.  Xathauiel  Chapman  was  the  sfv  diuI  son  of  George  Chap- 
man, Estj.,  of  Virginia,  and  was  born  ou  the  28th  of  May,  1780,  at 
the  family  seat.  Summer  Hill,  then  in  Fairfax  County,  on  the  bank 
€f  the  Potomac  River,  about  midway  between  the  present  nte  of 
Washington  City  and  Alexandria,  Virginia.  His  fiimily  was  of  an 
old  and  n  sjx  ctable  English  stock,  his  paternal  ancestor,  who  came 
to  Virginia  with  the  first  colony,  having  been  a  captain  of  cavalr)' 
in  the  British  army,  and  the  youngest  son  of  a  cousiu-germau  of 
bii  Walter  ll;deigli.  The  family  settled  on  the  River  Pomonkey, 
some  twenty  miles  from  Richmond ;  but  the  branch  from  which 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  is  descended  migrated  about  a  century 
ind  a  half  ago  to  Maryland,  and  fixed  itself  on  an  estate  on  the 
binkB  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  which  is 
rtOl,  we  believe,  in  their  possession.  His  father,  however,  went  to 
Virsrinia  upon  lus  marriage,  where  he  afler^vait^s  remained.  His 
Uiother,  Amelia  Macrae,  was  a  dnm^hter  of  Allan  Macrae,  of  Scotch 
(kscent,  who  early  settled  in  l>umiiies,  Virginia,  and  employed  his 
tone  and  capital  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  left  a  laxge  estate  to 
his  children. 

Very  little  is  remembered  of  the  earlier  yean  of  the  Doctor's 
file,  except  that  in  his  very  boyhood  he  manifested  a  fondness  ifor 

books  and  a  ta^ite  for  literature,  and  soon  exhibited  some  decided 
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poetical  talents;  fi)r,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  it  was  thought 
by  his  femily  that  he  had  successfully  imitated  some  of  the  eariy 
efforts  of  Pope,  and  paraphrased  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  Dr. 
Chapman  was  (^arly  placed  at  school,  and,  after  rereivin«^  a  common 
elementaiy  etiucation  in  tlie  nei<2:hl)oi]ioo(l  of  his  father's  residence, 
he  entered  the  Classical  Academy  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Wash- 
ington, where  he  passed  six  years.  He  subsequently  spent  a  short 
time  in  two  colleges,  though  not  long  enou<;]i,  as  he  has  remarked, 
to  owe  either  any  obligation. 

"W'hilo  yet  quite  young  he  became  a  contributor,  over  the  "sig- 
nature Falkland,"  to  the  pages  of  the  rortfoUo."  a  literary  jour- 
nal of  high  character  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  the 
late  accomplished  and  learned  Joseph  Dennie,  Esq. 

Dr.  Chapman's  medical  education  was  commenced  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  John  Weems,  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  with 
whom  lie  remained  a  year  or  more.  Dr.  Weems  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  professional  eminence,  and  a  lu  ar  relation  of  Dr.  Chap- 
man*8  family.  His  studies  were  continued  with  Dr.  Dick,  of 
Alexandria,  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  medi- 
cine. He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  179T,  where 
he  became  a  private  and  &vorite  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  and  went  through  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated 
in  1801.  The  subject  of  his  inaugural  essay  was,  "The  Canine 
State  of  Fever."  It  was  written,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Rush,  in 
answer  to  an  attack  \i\yon  his  favonte  theory  of  the  pathology 
of  that  disease.  Dr.  Chapman  had  previously  prepared  another 
thesis  on  the  Sympathetic  Connections  of  the  Stomach  with  the 
rest  of  the  Body,**  which  he  afterwards  read  before  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society.  This  contained  tlie  substance  of  his  peculiar 
views  on  fever  and  other  diseases,  as  well  as  the  ;/?rx//w  optrandi 
of  medicines.  Innnediately  after  graduating,  Dr.  Chapman  went 
to  Europe  to  complete  his  medical  studies. 

He  remained  about  three  years  abroad.  The  first  year  was  spent 
in  London  as  a  private  pupU  of  the  celebrated  Abemethy.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh,  however,  being  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  British  schools,  he  went  thither,  completed  his  studies,  ami 
took  a  degree.    During  his  sojourn  in  Edinburgh,  be  became  iuti- 
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mate  with  iiuuiy  of  the  ominoiit  persons  of  those  clays,  among  -whom 
may  \)v  meiitioncd  Dugald  Stewart,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lortl  Chancellor)  Brougham,  then  a  fellow-studeat. 
Altliough  Brougham  was  then  quite  young.  Chapman  perceived  in 
Mm  the  elements  of  greatness,  and  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  him, 
pabUshed  in  1809,  he  predicted  his  future  eminence. 

Before  his  departure  tern  Edinburgh,  Lord  Buchan  gave  him  a 
public  breakfast,  on  the  birthday  of  Washington,  at  which  a  ninnber 
of  (li'^tinguishod  persons  were  present,  wiien  he  took  occasion  to 
intrust  him  with  an  interesting  relic,  valuable  troni  a  double  histo- 
ncal  association.  Lord  Buchan  had  presented  to  General  Wash- 
ington, a  box  made  of  the  oak  that  skeltered  Sir  William  Wallace 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  with  a  request  to  pass  it,  in  the  event 
of  his  decease,  to  the  man  in  his  country  who  should  appear  to 
Berit  it  best."  General  Washington,  declining  so  invidious  a  desig- 
nation, returned  it  l)y  vvUl  to  the  Earl,  who  committed  it  to  Dr. 
Chapman,  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  Kusli,  witli  a  view  to  its  being 
ultimately  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college  at  Washington,  to 
which  General  Washington  had  bequeathed  a  laige  sum. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Chapman  to  have  spent  a  longer  time 
shoad,  and  to  have  visited  some  of  the  continental  seats  of  medical 
learning ;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  aflkirs  existing  in  Europe,  and 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  a  friend  who  desired  his  company  home, 
iiiduce<l  hiiu  to  return  earlier  than  he  expected. 

On  liis  return  to  this  country,  his  former  preceptor,  Dr  Weems, 
pro|K)sed  to  him  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  practice 
«f  medicine  at  Alexandria ;  but  thinking  that  Philadelphia  offered 
the  best  chances  for  success,  he  concluded  to  settle  in  that  city.  It 
ns  in  1804  that  he  began  his  career  as  a  practitioner  in  Fhiladel- 
pliia.  Ilis  atti*active  manners  and  reputation  for  talent,  secured  hia 
almost  iniiiiediate  success  in  piactice.  lie  became  the  favorite 
piiysiciaii  of  a  large  portion  of  the  higher  classes  in  that  city,  a 
position  he  continued  to  occupy  as  long  as  he  remained  in  active 
pQctice, 

The  same  year  he  also  began  his  career  as  a  teacher,  by  giving 
s  private  course  on  obstetrics,  which  proved  to  be  very  popular. 
In  1808,  Dr.  Chapman  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with 

Rebecca  Biddie,  daughter  of  Colonel  Clement  Biddle,  one  of  the 
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most  promineiit  and  distinguislied  cithsenB  of  Philadelphia.  From 
this  c-onncction,  durin^^  a  period  of  ncaii)  iifLy  years,  he  derived 
the  highest  degree  of  dijinostic  liappiiiess. 

The  same  year,  he  became  associated  with  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James 
aa  an  instructor  in  obstetrics,  with  whom  he  xemained  associated 
until,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1810,  Dr.  Jatnes  was  elected  to  the 
newly  created  chair  of  Midwifery,  in  the  UniTersity  of  Fennsyl- 
yania.  Dr.  Chapman,  however,  continued  his  course  of  lectures 
successfully,  and  his  connection  with  Dr.  James  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  event. 

In  1813,  the  death  of  Dr,  Rush  took  place,  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton 
was  transferred  from  the  professoi'ship  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  to  the  vacant  professorship  of  Dr.  Rush,  that  of  the  In- 
stitutes and  Practice  of  Medicine.  On  the  13th  of  August  of  that 
year,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  began  Dr.  Chapman's  first  official 
connection  with  the  University  as  a  professor,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  left  vacant  bv  the  transfer  of  Dr. 
Barton.  This  eliair  he  occupied  until,  on  the  dcatli  of  Dr.  Barton, 
in  lbl6,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  professorship  of  the 
Practice,  Institutes,  and  Clinical  Medicine ;  which  position  he  held 
till  he  was  removed  by  death,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1853.  His  last 
course  of  lectures  was  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1849-50 ;  and 
to  the  writer  there  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  one  of  tlie  last  students  ever  examined  by  him  for  a  diploma. 

Dr.  Chapman  received  many  testimonials  of  the  regard  and 
esteem  in  wluch  he  was  held  by  the  students  to  whom  he  lectured 
and  by  his  fellow-citizens.  These  are  treasured  by  the  family  as 
pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  past  Among  the  first  of  these  tea- 
timoniab  was  a  bust  of  himself^  presented  by  one  of  the  classes  of 
the  University  soon  after  he  began  to  lecture.  The  inscription  on 
this  bust  is  unfortunately  lost.  In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832, 
Professor  Chapmau  hail  charge  of  one  of  the  city  cholera  hospitals, 
located  at  Twelfth  and  Loeust  Streets.  At  tlu'  terruiuatiou  ot"  the 
epidemic.  Dr.  Chapman,  in  common  with  the  other  physicians  who 
had  charge  of  hospitals,  was  presented  by  the  city  with  a  silver 
pitcher,  in  testimony  of  his  public  services.  This  pitcher,  known 
in  the  fitmily  as  the  cholera  pitcher,"  contains  the  following  in- 
scription 
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TO   VATDAMIBL  CHAPMAN: 

Tbe  City  of  PbUtdelpbia, 
Grateful  for  his  disinterott«d  and  intrepid  exertioos 
In  a  period  of  pnblle  onlemitj. 
Tranteat  in  exemj^um. 

The  medical  doss  of  1835  presented  him  with  a  yaluable  service 
of  silver,  coDsisting  of  two  large  pitchers,  three  waiteis,  and  goblets. 
They  bear  the  following  inscription: — 

Presented  by  the  Medical  Glaas  of  the 
University  of  Pennsykanis, 

TO  PBOFSSSOR  NATHANIEL  CHAPMAN, 
As  a  testimony  of  respect  for  lii.s  exalted  taleotS, 
And  of  gratitude  for  repeated  instances  of 
Disinterested  friendship  and  unsolicited  favors. 
jFbrMA  et  hoc  olSme  neminitgemJitrabU. 

Not  long  aft(M-  this,  at  the  rG(iuest  of  another  class.  Dr.  Chapman 
sat  for  his  portrait,  which  was  painted  by  his  friend  Thomas  Sully, 
and  was,  at  his  own  request,  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
ytmtj. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  Dr.  Chapman,  painted  by  Nagle,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College, 

which  by  some  is  thon^lit  to  bo  a  better  likeness  lliuii  the  former. 

Besides  his  duties  as  I'rnfr-voi  jn  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, J)r.  Chapman  performed  other  labors  of  a  public  character. 
In  18*20,  during  a  se^'ere  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia, 
he,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Hewson,  had  charge  of  the  city  Yellow  Fever 
Hospital.  He  also,  for  a  long  period,  gave  clinical  lectures  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  For  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  also,  he  delivered  a  summer  coui*se  of  lectures  in  the  Phila- 
delplda  Medical  Institute.  This  institution,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, is  the  uklest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Chapman,  in  1817,  although  he  generously  de- 
chned  all  participation  in  the  fees,  or  control  over  the  appointments 
to  chairs. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  published  a  work  entitled, 
*  Select  Speeches,  Forensic  and  Parliamentary,*'  with  critical  and 

illustrative  remarks,  in  live  octavo  volumes,  which  attracted  much 
attention.    In  1817,  first  appeared  his  "  Elements  of  Therapeutics 

13 
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and  Materia  Medica,"  which  went  through  seven  editions,  one  of 
them  snireptitious.  This  treatise  long  maintained  distingaishfid 
popularity  among  the  woiks  on  Materia  Medica,  and  now  occupies 
a  high  rank  as  a  book  of  reference.  Of  late  years,  Dr.  Chapman 
refused  to  give  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  new  editions  of 
the  work,  unless  he  could  revise  it.  In  1820,  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  tlio  "  Philadelphia  Journiil  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Sciences,"  which  he  continued  to  edit  for  many  years. 
The  Journal  was  undertaken  with  liberal  views,  the  Doctor  never 
receiving  any  salary  for  his  services.  He  was  subsequently  an 
occasional  contributor  to  different  periodicals. 

Dr.  Chapman  filled  numerous  and  honorable  appointments  in 
medical  and  learned  societies.  He  frequently  occupied  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  in  which  he  was  a 
leading  debater,  when  the  floor  of  that  society  was  a  field  in  which 
the  ablest  members  of  the  profession  met  in  earnest  and  often 
vehement  discussion.  He  was  the  successor  to  Duponoeau  in  the 
eminent  distinction  of  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Soeiety,  and  was  a  corresponding  member  of  many  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  Dr.  Chapman  wore  those  honors 
meekly,  and,  we  believe,  never  made  the  slightest  display  of  them. 

The  above,  we  believe,  comprise  briefly  the  main  facU  in  Dr. 
Chapman's  life.   A  few  words  in  regard  to  liim  as  a  man,  a  phy- 
sician, and  an  instructor,  will  close  this  sketch.   Dr.  Chapman 
was  the  Sir  Henry  Halford  of  the  United  States.   He  was  not 
more  distinguished  for  professional  attainments  than  for  conrt- 
Uness  and  vivacity  of  manners,  wit,  knowledp^e  of  the  world,  and 
literary  taste.  His  private  character  fonued  a  uiarkrd  eoutrast  with 
that  of  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Physick,  with  whom  he  so 
long  shared  the  first  rank  in  the  profession  of  Philadelphia, 
Physick,  who  shunned  general  society,  and  was  little  known, 
except  in  professional  intercourse,  had  a  reserved  statelinesa  of 
manner  from  which  he  never  unbent.   Engrossed  by  his  patients 
and  profession,  he  seldom  entert  ci  mto  the  every-day  topics  of  life, 
and  is  remembered  only  as  the  skilful  surgeon  and  successful  ope- 
rator.   Chapman's  temperament  was  cast  in  a  different  mould. 
Eminently  social  in  disposition,  with  a  gaiety  of  spirit  that  did  not 
flag  with  years;  a  wit,  a  punster;  delightful  as  a  companion,  and 
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enjoying  company,  he,  for  a  long  period,  occupied  a  position,  we 
may  say  unrivalled,  in  the  society  of  Philadelphia.    To  these 
brilliant  qualities  he  united  the  kindlic^st  feelings.    His  wit  was 
without  malice;  he  was  frank,  open-hearted,  and  open-handed. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  he  was  individually  as  popular  as 
he  was  professionally  eminent  He  was  emphatically  the  student's 
friend.  With  lus  heart  and  his  purse  always  open,  he  was  ever 
ready  not  only  to  impart  sympathy,  hut  more  material  aid,  whdi 
it  was  needed.   Wc  remember  to  have  heard,  durin*^  our  pupilage 
in  Philadelphia,  that  Dr.  Chapman's  fr^'nerous  nature  was  occa- 
siouaiiy  taken  advantage  of  by  mendacious  and  unprincipled 
students.    If  Dr.  Chapman  had  a  greeting  more  cordial,  or  a 
grasp  of  the  hand  more  friendly  and  earnest  than  another,  it  was 
reserved  fot  such  of  his  pupik  as  were  from  his  native  State,  Vii- 
fpm;  as  he  ever  retained  and  manifested  a  decided  preference  for 
Virginia  and  everything  Virginian.    Tliis  preference,  however, 
was  by  no  means  eaiTied  to  a  degree  of  exelusiveness ;  for  he  was 
as  much  a  favorite  with  the  Northern  as  with  the  Southern  student. 

As  a  practitioner,  Dr.  Chapman  was  distinguished  as  much  for 
the  charm  of  his  manner  in  the  sick-chamber,  as  for  skill  and  suc- 
cess in  prescribing.  His  lively  conversation  and  ever-ready  joke 
vcfe  often  more  effective  than  anodyne  or  cordial.  Indeed,  in 
owes  of  trifling  importance,  the  Doctor  sometimes  prescribed  little 
fhe.  In  pleasant  chit-chat,  both  patient  and  physician  seemed  to 
forget  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  the  Doctor  would  depart,  and 
■l<a\e  no  si«rii"  for  pill  or  bolus.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot 
^vbear  introducing  a  single  short  anecdote  which,  we  believe,  is 
correctly  attributed  to  Dr.  Chapman.  He  one  day  received  a  hasty 
Qnunons  from  a  lady  to  attend  at  her  house.  On  his  arrival,  he 
Jfiwaed  that  her  daughter  had  accidentally  swallowed  a  shilling- 
piece,  and  the  mother  was  all  anxiety  ;imi  trepidation,  in  view  of 
con^equfiK  es.  "  Was  it  a  i/otxl  shilling  1"  coolly  asked  the 
Doctor.  Yes.'*  "  Well,  then,  I  guess  it  will  pass,"  he  replied, 
V  he  bowed  and  retired. 

Bat  when  roused  by  symptoms  of  actual  severity.  Dr.  Chapman 
^  almost  as  unequalled  in  resources  as  he  was  devoted  in  atten- 
tions. Hence,  as  a  consulting  physician,  his  great  powers  were 
particularly  conspicuous.   Rapid  and  dear  in  diagnosis,  inexhaus- 
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tible  in  therapeutics,  self-relying,  never  discouraged,  he  was  the 
physician  of  physicians  for  an  emergency.    "As  a  lecturer,**  says 

Dr.  Jackson,  ''Dr.  Chapman  was  self-possessed,  deliberate,  and 
emphatic.    Whenever  warmed  with  his  subject,  his  animation 
became  oratorical.    Often  the  tedium  of  dry  matter  w  ouid  be  en- 
livened by  some  stroke  of  mt,  a  happy  pun,  an  anecdote,  or  quota- 
tion.  He  was  furnished  with  stores  of  &cts  and  cases,  drawn  from 
his  own  large  experience  and  observation,  illuatrating  principles, 
diseases,  or  treatment  under  discussion.  His  bearing  was  dignified, 
manners  easy,  and  gestures  graceful.   His  voice  had  a  thorough 
command  over  the  attention  of  his  class,  with  whom  he  always 
possessed  an  nnbonnded  popularity.    His  voice  had  a  pecuhar 
intonation,  depending;  on  »ome  defect  in  the  conformation  of  the 
palate,  that  rendered  the  articulation  of  some  sounds  an  etfort.  The 
first  time  he  was  heard  the  ear  experienced  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing his  words.   This  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  once  accus- 
tomed to  the  tone,  his  enunciation  was  remarkable  for  its  dis- 
tinctness.  Students  would  often  take  notes  of  his  lectures  nearly 
verbatim." 

"His  name,"  says  the  same  writer,  "is  inscribed  on  the  pages 
of  the  medical  history  of  our  country  w^ith  those  of  the  ^i^^lul<^uished 
and  memorable  men  whose  cultivation  and  labors  have  advanced 
and  illustrated  our  science.  It  is  embalmed,  cherished,  and  revered 
in  the  grateful  bosoms  of  the  thousands  who  loved  Imn  as  a  man, 
valued  him  as  an  instructor,  and  blessed  him  as  a  physician." 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  his  declining  health  made  it  necessary  for 
Pr,  Chapman  to  resign  his  professorship  in  the  University,  but  he 
was  immediately  chosen  by  the  trustees  Emeritus  Professor.  From 
this  time  to  his  decease  liis  heahh  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  July,  lb63,  of  a  slow  and  gradual  decay,  rather  than 
of  any  positive  disease. 
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CHAliLES  GHAUNGEY. 

BT  HOBACB  BINNEIT. 
Delivered  belbre  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  August  31tt,  1849. 

Mr.  Chauncey  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  most  respectable  anrestoi*s  originally  from 
England.  His  father.  Judge  Chauncey,  of  New  Haven,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  know,  was  distinguished  for  his  professional 
lesming  and  high  personal  integrity,  and  was  held  in  great  respect 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  One  of  his  remote  ancestors,  lineally,  I 
believe,  though  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  was  tlie  llev.  Charles 
Chauncey,  the  second  President  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
1654,  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  several  years  since,  to  refer 
loy^end,  Mr.  Chauncey,  to  a  treatise  upon  "The  Benevolence  of 
the  Deity,"  written  by  a  descendant  of  this  ancestor,  and  of  the 
ttme  name, — a  work  which  ably  reconciles  all  the  moral  disorders 
apparent  in  the  world  with  this  essential  attribute  of  the  Creator, 
and  which  manifests  the  writer's  deep  reverence  for  a  characteristic 
so  iiadituallv  exhibited  in  the  life  and  ni  nniLrs  of  mv  friond. 

He  was  a  <j;radnatc  of  Yah*  Collri^e  at  quite  an  early  age,  and 
WIS  educated  for  the  law  and  adnuttcd  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven 
is  1798,  at  which  time  he  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  twenty- 
one.  His  removal  to  this  City  was  determined  by  the  advice  of 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth.  The  selection  of  the  bar  with  which  Mr. 
Chauncey  should  become  connected  for  life  was  referred  for  his 
opinion  to  this  eminent  man,  an  old  friend  of  the  ftmily,  and  then 
Chid  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
♦vi^hout  hesitation,  he  advised  Mr.  Chauncey  to  come  to  Pliiladel- 
pfeia.  Mr.  Chauncey*s  unnecessary  modesty  suggested  the  appre- 
hension  that  the  many  men  of  distinction  tlirn  at  this  bar  made  his 
HKcess  at  it  impossible ;  but  Mr.  Ellsworth's  reply  was,  that  this 
VIS  the  ground  of  his  recommendation.  He  said  it  was  true  that 
the  bar  of  Philadelphia  was  at  that  time  the  strongest  bar  in  the 
country ;  but  that,  from  this  circumstance,  it  would  supply  the  best 
uiwit'Is,  and  demand  the  more  study  and  effort  on  liis  part,  and  that 
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his  education  and  intelligence  required  nothing  but  these  to  carry 
him  to  the  position  he  would  desire  to  attain  at  it. 

The  advice  was  highly  judicious,  and  was  fortunately  adopted. 
The  bar  in  this  City  was  certainly  at  that  time  a  strong  one,  and 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  Philadelphia  being  the  chief 
City  in  the  Union,  and  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.   The  men  most  distinguished  at  it  were  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
senior  of  the  bar,  Mr.  IngersoU,  the  two  Tilghman's,  Mr.  Rawle, 
Mr.  Dallas,  ^Ir.  Duponccau,  and  Mr.  M.  Levy, — men  of  high  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  great  professional  talents,  and,  as  a  \x>dy, 
exhibiting  the  finest  examples  of  professional  and  pri^  ate  honor. 
It  is,  indeed,  unw^orthy  of  any  educated  young  man  of  talents  to 
select  a  field  for  his  professional  career  hi  the  mere  reason  that 
it  is  at  the  time  unoccupied  by  men  distinguished  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  might  for  some  time  hold  their  position  to  his  ^^clu- 
sion.    Such  men  are  the  best  masters  for  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  be  taught;  and  the  men  I  liav{>  named  were  remarkable 
for  encouraging  every  young  man  who  aspired  to  a  place  h\  tlieir 
side.    For  both  their  example  and  their  kindness  I  honored  them 
wliile  the)  li\  ed,  and  shall  continue  to  honor  their  memory  while 
I  live  mysell 

After  a  few  months^  attendance  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  this  city^ 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  local  practice,  Mr.  Chaunoey  apphed, 
as  an  attoniey  of  the  Courts  of  Connecticut,  for  admission,  by 

comity,  as  an  atloriicy  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  this  county.  But 
that  })rincii)lc  was  not  then  settled  ;  and  the  I'resident  of  the  Court, 
the  Hon.  John  I).  Coxe,  a  ^  cry  learned  and  excelle  nt  judge,  but 
generally  inchned  to  strict  construction,  doubted  the  Court's  autho- 
rity, and  deferred  an  answer  to  the  motion  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  dis- 
courage the  applicant.  It  was  an  anxious  position  £ot  Mr,  Chauncey, 
as  it  seemed  to  present  the  alternative  of  renouncing  the  bar  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  of  undergoing  a  second  apprenticeship  to  tlie  law; 
but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  warm  friend  as  a\  (  11  as  an 
astute  one — and  what  yoimg  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  had  not — in 
the  late  Edward  Tilghman ;  and,  upon  his  advice,  founded  either 
on  a  more  liberal  rule  in  the  Common  Fleas  of  Chester,  or  on  the 
less  precise  mind  of  the  President,  to  apply  for  admission,  upon  the 
gi'ound  of  comity,  to  the  Court  of  that  county.   The  applicatioin 
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successful,  and  his  admission  as  an  attorney  of  the  Common 
Pleas  of  Chester  County  was  the  title  upon  wliich  he  was  admitted 
to  this  bar  in  JaniiaiT,  1799. 

It  was  at  this  time,  a  moment  of  much  iuterest  on  his  account 
to  his  yooDg  Mends,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chauncey ; 
and  from  that  day,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  we  have  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  most  intimate  relations,  personal  and  professional, 
until  death  has  separated  us.  I  knew  him  well  enough,  conse- 
qnently,  to  describe  him  as  he  was,  if  I  were  sufficiently  calm  and 
Mii-posscsscd  to  do  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  \ye  thought  to  exceed  or 
to  fall  short  in  the  brief  remarks  I  have  to  make  in  regard  to  such 
of  ids  qualities  as  had  a  particular  relation  to  the  bar. 

His  good  education  in  the  law,  together  with  his  sound  judgment, 
Rgolar  industry,  true  fidelity,  and  inviting  amenity  of  manneiB, 
soon  remored  from  befi>re  him  the  impediments  which  generally 
letaid  the  adTancement  of  the  young  members  of  a  crowded  bar. 
In  a  rather  unusually  short  time  his  connections  with  morcliants 
md  tradprs  in  the  city  were  formed  for  the  collection  of  debts,  and 
for  the  first  transactions  of  busmess ;  and  his  facility  jiiid  accuracy 
brought  him  enough  to  sustain  him  in  his  preparation  for  higher 
concenis.  He  was  a  student  at  all  times,  even  when  in  the  most 
ftctiTe  practice ;  and  he  continued  to  be  so,  not  more  from  his  love 
<tf  tiie  law,  than  from  his  conviction  that  he  was  thus  petforming  to 
ins  clients  the  duty  of  an  honest  lawyer,  which  was  his  aim  and  also 
liis  achieveniL  iit,  it  it  e\  er  was  of  any  man,  lie  consequently  be- 
came a  lawytT  both  well  jEjroiuided  and  thoroughly  instructed,  and 
competent  to  the  accurate  investigation  and  skilful  discussion  of 
tbe  whole  variety  of  subjects  and  questions  which  arose  at  the  bar, 
vfaatever  was  their  abstruseness  or  complexity.  The  powers  of  his 
uiiid  were  distinguished  for  their  strength  and  massiveness  perhaps 
9m  than  for  their  subtlety ;  but  he  never  fidled  to  discern  and  to 
enforce  all  that  was  of  practical  value  to  his  causes,  and  to  meet 
»ith  the  utmost  directness  and  effect  possible  whatever  the  subtlest 
iatclk'ct  uiiirht  snjjj^est  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  ar<^ument. 

In  his  address  to  the  Court,  nothing  could  be  more  direct,  per- 
spicuous, and  logical.  He  said  nothing  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
(peaking ;  and  was  generally,  therefore,  distinguished  by  a  brevity, 
^tich  Idt  the  attention  of  the  bench  as  wide  awake  at  the  end  as 
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it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  cast  of  his  mind  was  judicial  raliher 
than  speculative  ;  and,  if  he  had  acct  ptcd  a  scat  on  the  bench,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  loft  tlio  reputation  of  an  able  and  learned 
judge,  and,  I  need  not  say,  an  example  for  universal  imitation,  of 
patient  attention  and  research,  of  great  conscientiousness,  and  of 
most  perfect  urbanity  of  manners.  He  was  offered  high  judicial 
station  in  this  State,  at  least  once  to  my  knowledge ;  but  he  thought 
that  a  sphere  of  less  public  duty  was  die  best  for  him,  especially  as 
it  would  draw  him  less  from  the  domestic  and  social  duties,  for 
which  he  had  a  spec  iai  election  and  preference,  to  the  beuetit  and 
comfort  of  almost  as  ninny  as  knew  him. 

In  his  address  to  juries,  Mr.  Chauncey  displayed,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  by  no  means  imiversal  Acuity  of  speaking  at  all 
times  to  their  perfect  apprehension ;  and,  after  he  had  become  well 
known,  his  remarks  had  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  being  le* 
ceived  under  all  circumstances  as  the  views  of  a  man  whose  rectitude 
of  mind  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  trifle  ^vith  the  understand- 
incrs,  or  to  tamper  with  the  prejudices  of  his  liearers.    Xo  one  ever 
knew  liim — I  mav  sav  this  witli  confidence,  for  I  was  witli  hiui  or 
against  him  in  his  causes  as  much  iis  any  other  member  of  the  bar 
— ^no  one  ever  knew  him  attempt  to  snatch  an  advantage  for  his 
client  by  artifice,  or  to  gain  his  cause  by  pressing  an  accidental 
error  of  his  adversary  in  the  manner  of  presenting  the  opposite 
side.   He  was  a  model  of  honor,  truth,  and  candor,  in  his  whole 
professional  career.    If,  in  the  opinion  of  anybody,  he  could  have 
fallen  short  in  any  (me  by  the  nature  of  his  ([iialitics, — I  never 
knew  him  to  fail  from  such  u  eau^ , — it  would  have  been  in  a  case  in 
which  the  excitement  of  the  hour  might  have  demanded  a  sharp  or 
bitter  philippic  against  an  act  of  aggression  or  gross  injustice.  He 
felt  as  much  as  any  man,  and  expressed,  in  his  way,  his  indignation 
at  such  wrongs.   They  were  the  most  remote  of  all  fitun  his  tole- 
ration.   But  he  had  never  studied  the  vocabulary  of  barbed  and 
stinging  words ;  and  his  judgment,  as  well  as  his  tempin-,  induced 
him  to  reprove  sneli  transgressions  with  the  plainness  and  naodera- 
tion  that  were  habitu«d  with  bim  in  all  things,  and  which,  perhaps, 
after  all,  was  the  best  way  of  dciding  with  them,  both  for  his  client 
and  for  the  interests  of  justice.    It  is  better  in  such  cases  to  fall 
short  than  to  exceed.   I  am  not  able,  from  my  own  experience,  to 
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Wf  that  an  advocate  deri?€8  any  advantii^c  from  the  &culty  of 
ginng  pain.  Mr.  Chauncey  never  gave  it  in  his  life,  even  by  acci- 
dent, without  appealing  to  feel  more  than  he  gave. 

I  must,  therefore,  represent  him  as  a  most  successful  advocate, 
as  well  as  a  sound,  well-read,  judicious,  and  most  upright  lawyer; 
and  his  well-balanced  and  well-applied  powers,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  had  the  force  and  effect  to  establish  him  in  his  profes- 
sion, nftvY  such  a  lapse  of  time  only,  as  in  comparison  with  his 
longer  life,  may  be  called  short.  Uis  venerable  father  had  the 
happiness  to  see  his  success;  accomplished,  before  he  was  called 
nmy.  The  example  is  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar ;  for  it  is  an  example  of  the  perfect 
professional  success  of  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  gentleness,  ad- 
Taoced  to  the  top  of  his  profession  by  a  sound  and  judicious  mind, 
by  regular  industry,  by  misullied  purity  of  morals,  and  by  unaf- 
fectedly gracious  and  obliging  manners.  It  is  a  cause  of  poignant 
regret  to  me  that  his  son  did  not  survive  him  to  bear  his  name, 
and  to  enjoy  and  transmit  the  advantages  of  such  a  descent. 

What  1  have  thus  said  of  Mr.  Chauncey's  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional merits,  every  one  knows  to  be  true,  without  the  least  color 
or  exaggeration.  I  have  permitted  myself  in  the  yery  limited  range 
of  this  notice,  to  express  such  thoughts  only  and  in  such  language 
as  are  due  to  a  man  whose  merits  were  too  great  to  require,  and 
my  own  sense  of  them  too  fixed  and  sincere  to  admit  of,  anything 
but  the  unadorned  truth. 

He  was  conspicuous  through  life  in  all  relations  at  the  bar  and 
eveiy  where  else  for  his  good-will  to  everybody.  Many  men,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  resemble  him  in  the  principle  and  sentiment,  without 
being  so  happy  in  the  manifestation  of  it.  But  I  think  he  was  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  the  men  I  have  known  by  an  habitual  and  nn- 
atfcc  ted  expression  of  benevolence.  It  seeined  to  be  a  necessity  of 
Ills  naturi^  that  lie  sliuuld  not  only  feel,  but  also  show  it,  and  show 
it  to  all,  and  in  every  way,  by  his  looks,  words,  and  acts.  The 
gentle  and  gracious  smile,  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  placid 
attention  to  all  applicants  for  advice  and  sympathy,  a  serene  and 
equal  tenor  upon  all  occasions,  and  active  service  wherever  it  could 
minister  either  relief  or  comfort,  these  were  his  characteristics,  which 
all  hearts  acknowledged ;  in  which,  I  think,  I  have  never  known 
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iiim  equalled,  and  certainly  have  never  known  Iiim  surpassed. 
They  jUso  constituted  his  happiness ;  for  they  proceedied  from  prin- 
ciples of  belief  and  motives  of  action  that  were  ever  leproducing  in 
himself  the  pleasure  and  the  comfort  that  he  was  imparting  to 
others,  and  which  secured  to  him  the  universal  regard  and  respect 
of  his  fellow-dti«ens.  I  need  not  say  how  highly  I  estimate  my 
own  good  fortune  in  liiu  ing  lived  ioi  luoie  tliuu  half  a  century  in 
the  light  of  this  most  genial  temper. 

;Mr.  Chauncey  died  August  30th,  1849,  aged  seventy-two  years 
and  a  very  few  days. 


BENJAMIN  CHEW. 

Benjamin  Chew,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  son  of 

Samuel  Cliew,  C'liief  Justice  of  New  Castle,  &c.,  in  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  a  Quaker  and  physician,  born  in  ^Marjiand,  Nosember 
29th,  1722.  He  studied  law  with  Andrew  Ilaniilton.  in  Loudon. 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  settled  on  the  Delaware,  and,  in 
1754,  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Of  that  City  he  was  Recorder 
from  1755  to  1772;  also  Register  of  Wills.  The  office  of  At- 
torney-General he  resigned  in  1766.  In  1774,  he  succeeded  Wil- 
liam Allen  as  Chief  Justice;  but,  bemg  opposed  to  the  Revo- 
lution, he  retired  from  public  Ufe  in  1776.  Appointed,  in  1790, 
President  of  tlic  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  he  continued 
in  tliat  station  till  the  abolition  of  the  court,  in  1806.  He  died 
January  20th,  1810,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Maryland ;  his  second  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Oswald;  she  died  about  1809,  aged  eighty-five 
years.   One  of  his  daughters  manied,  in  1768,  Alexander  Wilcox. 
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BENJAMIN  CHEW,  JR. 

Benjamin  Cuew,  of  Cliveden,  was  Imuu  ii  tlic  3Uth  September, 
1758,  at  his  father's  house,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  He  died 
in  his  house  of  Cliveden,  neai  Germantown,  in  the  County  of  Phila- 
ddphia,  on  the  30th  April,  1844.  He  married  11th  December, 
1788,  Catharine  Banning,  who  came  out  of  the  houses  of  Calder 
and  Murray,  and  that  Banning  who  overturned  a  wain  loaded  with 
hay  and  soldiers,  under  the  portcullis  oi'  Stirling  Castle,  and  let  in 
Bruce,  in  the  year  1314.  vShe  broiii^lit  him  a  larp:o  estate.  His 
father,  Beojamin  Chew,  born  on  West  lliver,  xVnne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  prepared  for  the  bar,  had  chambers  at  tlie  Imier  Temple, 
in  London,  filled  various  prominent  situations,  was  long  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware, 
AttoTney*General,  Register-General,  Recorder  of  the  City,  a  com- 
missioner in  the  case  of  Baltimore  against  Penn,  and,  as  such, 
assisted  in  fixing  the  boundary  l)('twccn  rcunsylvania  and  ^lary- 
Luid  by  Mason's  and  Dixon's  lino,  Chief  Justice  of  the  rroviuce, 
and,  after  the  Revolution,  Trcsick  nt  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  man  of  singular 
talent  and  dignity.  His  grand£Gither,  Samuel  Chew,  differed  with 
hit  hther  by  joining  the  Society  of  Friends,  removed  to  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Delaware,  was  Chief  Justice  of  that  Province, 
was  disowned  by  Friends  for  charging  a  grand  jury,  when  he  heard 
the  (Inims  beat,  during  the  French  war,  in  1745,  on  the  duty  of 
defending  tlu^  country.  liis  great-graudiuther,  Colonel  Samuel 
Chew,  came  from  Chewton,  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  the 
year  1671,  with  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  two  hundred  other 
gentlemen,  and  their  servants  and  effects.  He  brought  large  means 
vith  him.    The  name  had  been  known  several  centuries. 

}b.  Chew  was  very  well  educated ;  graduated  with  distinction  at 
an  early  age  at  what  is  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
classical  attuinnients  were  preserved  to  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
especially  liis  latinity,  acquucd  under  Kearney  and  Davidson.  He 
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always  took  great  interest  in  Iur  Alma  Mater  and  other  schools.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Silk  Stocking  Company,  although  too  young 
to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  Bevolutionary  struggle.  Soon  after 
the  peace  he  went  to  Europe ;  was  two  terms  in  the  Middle  Temple ; 
was  presented  at  court  by  Mr.  Adams ;  went  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
—  presented  him  to  Louis  XVI.  On  liis  return  to  Philadel- 
phia he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  for  some  years.  His 
mateniai  grand-uncle,  Joseph  Turner,  gave  him  "  Tlie  Five  Farms,** 
a  valuable  property  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  five  large  estates  which 
fell  initi)  ]ih!i. 

He  lived  a  blameless  life,  of  princely  hospitality  and  benevolence, 
doing  good,  promoting  some  charitable  institutions,  but  bestowing 
liberal  charities  himself,  advocating  and  assisting  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  State,  and  promoting  the  -welfare  of  a  numerous 
tenantry.  He  had  a  large  fiuuily,  to  wliom  he  was  an  ever-indul- 
gent father.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  an  elegant,  accomplished,  brave 
gentleman,  of  polished  manners,  of  singular  personal  symmetry  of 
form  and  features,  and  great  strength.  He  was  injured,  in  1822, 
by  a  ML  from  his  carriage,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  re- 
covered, although  he  survived  it  nearly  fourteen  years,  when  he 
died,  leaving  an  estate  of  above  half  a  million,  and  many  to  divide  it 


DIL  A.  CHOVET. 

Db.  Chotet  at  one  time  Hved  directly  opposite  the  "  White 
Swan  Hotel,"  in  Bace  Street,  above  Third  Street.   He  it  was  who, 

by  his  genius,  professional  skill,  and  perseverance,  finally  perfected 
those  wonderful  (at  the  time)  anatomical  preparations  in  wax, 
which,  since  his  death,  have  been  in  possession  ol  tiio  Pennsylvania 
Hospital:  tliose  anatomical  preparations,  the  verj  si irht  of  which 
is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  solemn  awe.  In  1178,  he  adver- 
tised his  anatomical  lectures  to  take  place  at  his  amphitheatre,  at 
lus  dwelling-house  in  Water  Street,  near  the  old  ferry,  to  continue 
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during  the  winter ;  his  charge,  three  guineas.  Water  Street  then 
ma  the  chief  place  of  residence  of  the  hest  fiunilies  of  the  business 
dass.  This  aged  gentleman  and  physician  was  almost  daily  to  he 

seen  pushiiig  liis  way,  in  spite  of  his  feebleness,  in  a  kind  of  hasty 
walk,  or  rather  shuffle;  his  aged  head,  and  straight  white  hair, 
bowed  and  hanging  forward  beyond  tlie  cape  of  his  black  old- 
&shioned  coat,  mounted  by  a  small  cocked  hat,  closely  turned  upon 
the  crown  upwards  behind,  but  projectingly,  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tbn,  cocked  before,  and  seemingly  the  impelling  cause  of  his 
anxious  forward  movements ;  his  aged  lips  closely  compressed  (sans 
teeth)  together,  were  in  continual  motion  as  though  he  were 
munching  sometliing  all  the  while ;  his  golden-lieaded  Indian  cane, 
not  used  for  Ins  support,  but  dangling  by  a  knotted  black  silken 
string  from  his  wrist;  tiic  ferrule  of  his  cane,  and  the  lieels  of  his 
capaciou<5  shoes  lined  m  winter  time  with  thick  woollen  cloth, 
might  be  heard  jingling  and  scraping  the  pavement  at  every  step; 
he  seemed  on  the  street  always  as  one  hastening  as  fiist  as  his  aged 
Hmbs  would  permit  him,  to  some  patient  dangerously  ill,  without 
looking  at  any  one  passing  him  to  the  right  or  left.  In  this,  we 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  changes  of  practice.  Here  was 
an  ai:ed  pliysieian  doing  all  his  visits  on  fot)t ;  but  now,  all  think 
iliey  must  visit  in  their  carriages.  Dr.  Chovet  was  idways  f>})oken 
of  as  possessing  much  sarcastic  wit ;  and  also,  for  using  expletives 
is  his  common  conversation,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  spoke  on 
the  subject,  to  be  neither  usefiil  nor  ornamental. 

An  anecdote,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  latter,  might  here  be 
given  of  the  Doctor  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
had  lent  him  his  great  coat  to  shelter  him  on  his  way  home  from 
the  then  failing  rain.  Thi*  coat  was  loaned  by  the  Friend  to  the 
L><x  tor  with  a  moral  condition  annexed ;  which,  upon  the  return  of 
coat,  he  declared  he  had  religiously  performed,  adding,  in  a 
ftoetious  vein,  a  supplemental  remark  to  the  Friend,  descriptive  of 
tn  unusual  propensity  he  found  himself  to  be  laboring  under  during 
tfae  whole  time  he  had  been  enveloped  in  a  plain  coat ;  having  so 
Kid  and  done,  they  separated  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  with  a 
hearty  laugh  on  both  sides. 

Dr.  (  li'  'M  't  was  a  most  eccentric  man;  full  of  anecdote,  and  noted 
foi  his  propensity  for  what  is  now  termed  quizzing  or  humbugging. 
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He  was  what  was  tenned  a  tory ;  was  licensed  to  say  and  do  what 
he  pleased,  at  which  no  one  could  take  umbiage.  He  one  day 
entered  the  old  coffee-house  comer  of  Market  and  Front  Streets, 

with  mcrcliants  all  assembled.    On  seeing  the  Doctor,  they  sux- 
rouiided  him,  inquiring  w  hat  news  he  had  in  that  letter,  which  he 
stated  he  had  just  rc^ei^  (h1  by  a  king's  ship  arrived  at  New  York. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  he  said  that  the  letter  contained  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  an  old  cobbler  in  London,  who  had  his  stall  in 
one  of  the  by-streets,  and  asked  the  gentlemen  what  they  supposed 
the  cobbler  had  died  worth  1   One  said  £5000,  and  another 
£10,000,  and  another  £20,000  sterlmg.  "  No,  gentlemen ;  no,  you 
are  all  mistaken.    Not  one  farthing,  gentlemen,"  ruuuiug  out, 
laughing  at  the  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  collected  mercantile 
wisdom  of  the  city.    Another  time,  having  been  sent  for  by  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Don  Juan,  who  resided  in  old  Mr.  Chew's  house 
in  Third  between  Walnut  and  Spruce  Streets,  the  weather  bemg 
rather  unpleasant,  the  ambassador  ordered  his  carriage  to  the  door 
to  convey  the  Doctor  home ;  the  Doctor,  full  of  fun  and  joke,  directed 
the  coachman  to  drive  by  the  coffee-house,  which,  as  he  approached, 
was  perceived  by  the  merchants,  who  immediately  di*ew  up  in  order, 
hats  off,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Don,  as  minister  from  a  friendly 
power.    The  Doctor  kept  himself  close  back  in  the  carriage  until 
directly  opposite  the  coffee-house,  the  gentlemen  all  bowing  and 
scraping,  when  he  pops  out  his  head, — Good  morning,  gentlemen, 
good  morning ;  I  hope  you  are  all  well ;  thank  you,  in  the  name  of 
Ms  majesty  King  George;"  and  drove  off,  laughing  heartily  at 
having  again  joked  with  the  FMladelpliia  whigs. 

Dr.  Chovet  is  said  to  have  cured  some  of  the  first  cases  of  yellow 
fever  in  riiiladclphia,  in  1793.  We  have  no  account  of  the  time 
ot  his  buiii  or  death,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars of  his  eccentric  life. 
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LOUIS  CLAPIER. 

Lons  Clafier,  an  eminent  sliippiiig  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
was  bom  in  BdtoeiUes,  France,  abont  the  year  1765.  When  he 
became  of      he  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained 

severtil  years;  and,  about  the  year  ITDG,  he  arrived  in  liis  adopted 
coimtry,  and  settled  in  Philadelpliia,  where  lie  remained  the  balance 
of  his  usefijl  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1838,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Clapier  was  a  gentleman  of  great  enterprise  and  perse  veiance. 
He  was,  fi)r  a  long  time,  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  nntU  it 
became  a  worthless  one.   He  at  one  time  was  largely  concerned  in 

the  MrxK  an  commerce,  from  which  he  soon  withdrew,  owing  to 
its  pro^  int;  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Ciapier  was  remarkable  for  his  good  memory,  and  unimpaired 
£iculties,  until  his  last  illness.  He  was  a  heneTolent,  kind,  and 
hospitable  citizen,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  humor  and  good 
natoie;  indeed,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  gaiety  and  evemiess  of 
temjier.   A  widow  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 

Ho  owned  a  large  laini,  or  country-seat,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Germantowu,  where  he  used  to  i,Taze  fine  cattle,  to  the  rearing 
of  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention.  His  public  spirit 
was  Uberal  and  laudable,  and  his  integrity  and  uprightness,  in  all 
file  transactions  of  life,  honorable  and  exemplary.  His  sincere 
fiiendship  and  attachment  to  his  adopted  country,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  its  government,  were  truly  patriotic. 

Tlie  de:»cendants  of  the  last  generation,  who  remember  Louis 
Clapier,  will  recollect  his  amiable  countenance  and  pleasing  man- 
oers,  his  dry  jokes  and  charitable  actions.  He  was  always  the 
friend  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  and  he  left  no  neighbor  possessing 
an  unkind  feeling  towards  him ;  he  visited  silently,  and  without 
ostentation,  many  a  poor  ftmily,  to  administer  and  afford  it  relief 
and  comfort. 
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Such  is  the  hrief  outline  of  the  character  of  Louis  Clapier,  a 
man  and  a  merchant,  who  had  few,  if  any  enemies,  hut  many  good 
and  trae-hearted  friends. 


WILLIS  GAYLORD  CLARK. 

Willis  Gaylord  Clahk  was  a  twin  brother  of  Lewis  Gaybid 

Clark,  and  was  l)orn  at  Otisco,  Onondago  County,  New  York,  in 
the  year  1810.  Their  father  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  was  a  man  of  reading  and  observation.  Willis,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education,  under  the  care  of  his  parent  and  the  Rev. 
George  Colton,  a  relative  on  his  mother's  side,  went  to  Philadelidiia, 
where  he  commenced  a  weekly  periodical  sumlar  in  plan  to  the 

New  York  Mirror."  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  soon  discontinued. 
He  next  becamr  an  assistant  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Brantk'V,  a  Baptist 
clergyman  (afterwards  President  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina), 
in  the  editorship  of  the  "  Columbian  Star,"  a  relin^ioiis  newspaper. 
He  retired  from  this  position  to  take  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette,"  the  oldest  daily  journal  of  that  city.  He  became  its 
proprietor,  and  continued  hh  connection  with  it  until  his  death. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  Clark's  literary  productions  was  the 
''''  Ollaprxlmna^^  a  series  of  brief  essays,  anecdotes,  and  observations, 
continued  from  month  to  month  in  the  "  Knickt  rlx  icker  Magazine," 
of  which  his  brother  Lewis  had  become  the  editor. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married,  in  1836,  to  Anne  Poyntell  Caidcleugh, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  A.  Calddeugh,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia.  She  was  attacked  by  consumption,  and  died  not 
long  aUfcer  her  marriage.  Her  husband  soon  Allowed  her,  iMUng  a 
victim  to  a  lingering  disease,  m  June,  1841,  in  the  tiurt)  -lu&t  year 
of  his  age. 

The  humors  and  sensibiUty  of  the  essayist  and  poet  aUke  witness 
to  his  warm,  amiable  sympathies.  His  mirth  was  rollicking, 
exuberant  in  animal  spirits,  but  always  innocent ;  while  his  muse 
dwelt  fondly  on  the  various  moods  of  nature,  and  portrayed  domestic 
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tenderness  iu  the  consolations  of  its  darker  hours  of  suffering  and 
death. 

**  TJnto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joj  irapnrt, 
Their  stinshine  leavtiii  a  gluw  bebiodi 
That  lightens  o'er  the  heart." 


GERARDrS  CLARKSON,  M,D. 

Db.  Clabkson  was  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia,  and 
wag  the  son  of  Matthew  C.  Clarkson,  a  merchant  of  New  York, 

who  ill  1770,  and  a  descendant  of  David  C.  Clarkson,  an 
English  non-conforming  ministin-  of  distinction,  w]i«i  died  in  1686. 

Dr.  Clarkson  was  a  popular  practitioner  as  early  as  1774,  and 
died  September  19th,  1790,  aged  fifty-three  yeais.  The  liev.  Dr. 
Finley  roanied  his  sister  in  1761.  John  Swanwick  wrote  a  poem 
en  hiB  death. 


DAYID  C.  CLAYPOOLE. 

David  C.  Claypoole,  an  editor  and  publisher,  died  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1849,  aged  ninety-two  years.  TTr  was,  at  one  time,  one  of 
die  proprietors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Adver- 
tiRT,"  the  fiiBt  daily  newspaper  set  up  in  Uie  year  1775.  The  firm 
ns  Dnnlap  &  Co. ;  the  paper  afterwards  went  into  the  hands  of  Z. 
Ponlson.  The  debates  in  Congress  firom  the  year  1783  to  1799, 
will  be  found  recorded  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  ClayiKiolo  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and,  it  niigiit 
Tith  truth  be  said,  of  the  da\  s  of  Washington.  The  Claypoole, 
er  Claypole,  &nuly  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
whose  dan^ter  married  Lord  General  Claypole.  William  Penn, 
ia  a  letter  dated 'in  1684,  to  his  steward,  thns  speaks  of  James 
Cla>^le,  who  was  a  merchant,  a  partner  in  the  Free  Trad^*  Com* 
psny,  and  a  pubUc  character  in  Friends*  meeting.    Mrs.  Logan 
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said  it  was  well  tudentood  that  her  hiubaiid,  Greoige  Claypole, 
was  descended  from  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Claypoole,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  the  printer  who 
pubUslied  tliP  first  edition  from  the  orisrinal  manuscript  of  W;i->n]i- 
inf^toirs  r7>](^br;ited  Furowcll  Address,  dated  17th  September,  1196. 
He  was  universally  beloved  for  his  urbanity  and  generosity,  and 
lespected  for  his  integrity,  honor,  and  patriotism. 


WILLIAM  CLIFTON. 

Mr.  Clifton,  an  author  of  fine  poetical  powers  among  the  early 
writers  of  the  country,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  bom  in  1772. 
He  was  of  a  Quaker  &mily,  and  his  &ther  was  a  wealthy  mechanic 
The  constitution  of  the  son  was  delicate,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption, which  excited  the  early  exercise  of  his  fiiculties.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  the  ruptnn^  of  a  ])lood-vessel  led  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  any  notions  ho  may  liave  entertained  for  active  life;  when 
he  found  consolation  and  employnieut  in  Uterature.    His  tastes 
soon  led  him  to  relinquish  the  Quaker  dress,  and  he  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  accomplishments  of  music  and  drawing.  He  was  also 
especially  fond  of  field-sports.   When  Jay's  Treaty  brought  out 
much  unworthy  opposition  to  the  government^  Clifton  exercised 
his  pen  in  support  of  the  administration  in  satires,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  in  prose  and  \  erse,  on  the  demagogues.    The  lonjsjest 
of  these  satirical  productions  was  entitled  "  The  Group,"  in  which 
various  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  Solon  Verges,  a  cnrp(  iiter,  Nat 
Fnttork,  a  shipwright,  Gobbo  Finis,  a  cofHn-maker,  John  Stripe,  a 
schoolmaster,  with  others,  are  represented  as  meeting  for  discusaion 
on  topics  beyond  their  reach,  respecting  politics  and  the  State.  The 
coarse  and  vulgar  material  of  low  Jacobinism,  which  is  not  at  all 
disguised  in  the  poem,  is  occasionally  elevated  by  the  polish  of  the 
author's  verses. 

His  death  occurred  in  December,  1799,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  a<^e.  His  jjoems  were  collected  in  a  volume  published 
in  New  York  tlie  following  year. 
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GEOBGE  CLTMEIL 

GioitGE  Clthbr,  a  patriot  of  the  Beyolution,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  17i^9.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  books ;  but  en<jaged  in  incrcautilc  pursuits.  He  enrly 
fc^[>ous('(l  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  177.*^,  ]w  resolutely  opposed 
the  sale  of  Um  sent  out  by  the  British  Government.  Not  a  i>ound 
WM  sold  in  Philadelphia.  In  1775,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Treasnrets.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  he«  the  next  year, 
dgned  the  Bedaration  of  Independence.  In  1774,  the  furniture 
of  his  house  in  Chester  County,  twenty-five  miles  finom  Philadel- 
phia, was  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  In  this  year,  he  was  a  Com- 
tniijsioner  to  the  Indians,  to  preserve  peace  and  enlist  warriors  from 
the  Shawnese  and  Delaware  tribes.  In  this  ca])acity,  ]\v  resided  for 
awhile  at  Pittsburg.  In  1780,  he  co-operated  with  Hobert  Morris 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  Again 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1780 ;  but,  in  1782,  he  removed 
to  Princeton,  for  the  education  of  his  children.  After  the  adoption 
sf  the  Constitution,  he  was  again  a  member  of  Congress.  On  the 
passage  of  the  biU  imposing  a  duty  on  distilled  spirits,  in  1791,  he 
Was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  excise  department  in  Penus)  h  ania. 
Tlie  insurrection  made  his  duties  sufficiently  disuijreeable,  and  he 
resigned  the  office.  In  1796,  he  was  sent  to  Georgia  to  negotiate, 
together  with  Hawkins  and  Pickens,  a  treaty  with  the  Clicrokee 
sod  CredL  Indians.  He  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Philadel- 
pliia  Bank,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  died  at  Morris- 
nEe,  Bucks  County,  January  23d,  1813,  aged  seventy- three  years. 
Hi8  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Meredith.  Joseph  Hopkinson 
pronounceil  a  eulogy  upon  his  character.  In  his  various  stations 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  punctual  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty.  Ue  had  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  was  attached  to  the  refined 
parsuita  of  a  cultivated  and  fine  genius.  The  improvements  of  his 
country  awakened  lus  constant  solicitude. 
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SAMUEL  COATES. 

Samuel  Coates  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  August  24th,  1748, 

Old  Style,  Pic  was  the  sou  of  Samuel  and  of  Mary  Coates,  by  birth 
named  Langdale.  His  family  wjus  from  Leicestershire,  England, 
near  Melton  Mowbray,  and  not  &r  from  a  small  village  of  their  own 
name,  in  a  forest  district,  and  upon  the  little  river  Soar.  In  this 
vicmity,  their  name  occurs  in  county  records  as  &x  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III ;  the  first  of  the  name  we  have  met  with 
appearing  to  have  been  previously  called  Futiel,  or  PeuterdL 
They  seem  to  have  been  >siiiali  landlioitlers. 

Thomas  Coates,  the  grand  father  of  the  subject  of  our  skf^teh, 
emigrated  to  Fennsylvania  in  1684.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  very 
early  took  up  pieces  of  land.  He  had  been  a  convert,  in  common 
with  nearly  the  whole  population  around,*  to  the  recent  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  which  originated  in  that  county,  1652  to 
1654. 

Samuel  Coates  -was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  both  his  parents  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life.  The  provision  made  for  the  family  was 
inadequate ;  and,  wbile  yet  a  c  hild,  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  Johu 
Reynell,  a  merchant  of  high  standing,  who  was  married  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  &mily.  Under  the  care  of  John  Beynell,  Samuel  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  a  good  classical  and  business  education,  the  fruits 
of  which  never  entirely  quitted  him.  He  quoted  Cicero  and 
Tacitus,  with  correctness  and  appropriateness,  to  an  advanced  age. 
Better  tban  this,  lie  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  good  example,  a 
faithful  training  in  a  virtuous,  discreet,  and  cheerful  mode  of  life, 
and  an  introduction  to  business. 

At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  vw  placed  in  charge  of  a  small 
commercial  business,  for  his  individual  benefit,  in  order  to  habit- 
uate him  to  the  necessary  cares  and  attentions.f  This  continued 
till  May  3Lst,  1771,  when  it  was  closed  by  the  removal  of  the 
funds  to  a  partnership  with  his  beloved  connection  and  patron. 

*Nicbola'aLeiceste»hirew  f  April  13th,  1768. 
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In  common  with  his  whole  &mily,  he  contintied  in  membenhip 
with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  JannaiT,  1775,*  lie  was  married  to  lA'dia  Saunders,  daugliter 
of  Josepli  and  liamiah  Saunders.  By  this  lady  he  had  four 
chiidren,  John  Reyneil,  Hannah,  Joseph  Saunders,  and  Lydia,  all 
of  whom  survived  him ;  besides  three  daughters  who  perished  in 
early  infimcy.   He  lost  the  bride  of  his  youth  in  1789.t 

Previously  to  this,  in  1784^  lus  bdoved  and  veneiated  connection 
and  friend,  John  Reyneil,  had  closed  his  useful  life.  The  firm  of 
KcyncU  &  Coates  tcnniiiattHl,  as  appears,  early  in  1782,  leaving;  the 
subject  of  our  notice  in  bubiuess,  singly,  but  under  the  auspices  of 
the  retired  mcmbcr.§ 

The  labors  of  Samuel  Coates  are  generally  acknowledged  by  those 
vlio  had  the  skill  and  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment, 
to  have  been  characterized  by  strict  and  severe  uprightness,  thorough 
method,  particularly  in  book-keeping,  great  activity,  prompt  atten- 
tion, determined  action,  and  a  cheerful  and  really  kind  temper  and 
deportment.  His  snccess  wa-s,  at  first,  moderate,  but  good;  and  he 
became  a  popular  merchant.  Although  thus  full  of  the  energy  and 
buoyancy  of  youth,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  excitement  of  the 
time,  he  was  one  of  an  old  school,  trusted  to  old  principles  and 
examples,  and  feared  innovations. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  biographer  to  attach  any 
idea  of  universal  or  general  superiority  to  this  set  of  doctrines  and 
inen.  Honor  and  wisdom  are  of  no  age ;  a  just  prudence  in  busi- 
ne^  is  to  be  achie^■ed  by  a  combination  of  conragc  and  caution  ; 
and  while  numy  of  the  best  rules  of  commercial  cniidin  r  are  not 
oiii}  old,  but  of  a  high  antit^uity,  the  most  enlarged  success  appeal's 
to  require  the  actiWty  and  enterprise  of  youth.  The  subject  of 
these  notes  entertained  a  deep  and  earnest  reverence  for  the  cha- 
Qcter  and  habits  of  his  unde,  John  Beynell ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  select  a  better  model. 

In  October,  1783,||  we  find  him  in  partnership  with  liis  brother, 
Josiah  Laiigdale  Coates.  The  documents  now  witliin  the  writer's 
reach  do  not  enable  him  to  state,  with  precision,  how  long  the 

♦  Jmhukj  12th.  t  October  24th. 

%  flcpteipW  3d.  (  Ltteit  record  in  mj  baodai  3d  mo,  6th. 

I  An  iitvoiea  of  October  13th. 
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association  continued ;  but  it  is  believed  that  tbis  was  the  case  till 
Samuel  Coates  was  engaged  in  prepaiations  iSar  a  new  business, 

principall}  the  New  England  commission  trade. 

In  the  end  of  1791,*  Suiiuiel  C'oatos  was  again  united  in  mar- 
riage ;  and,  in  this  instance,  it  was  to  Amy,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Homor,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Market  Street  merchants.  By 
this  connection  he  had  children,  Samuel  Homor,  Benjamin  Homor, 
and  Beynell;  both  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  his  children  thus 
preserving  the  name  of  his  early  patron  and  connection, — a  compli- 
ment reminding  us  of  that  paid  by  Horace  to  M8Bcena8.t  Samud, 
the  eldest  of  these  sons,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  from  an  infiam- 
ni:irinii  of  tlie  lungs  (•uii«r]it  in  assisting'  to  extinguish  a  fire.  The 
two  others,  as  well  as  Ids  wife,  survived  liim. 

The  first  entry  in  his  new  business  appears  September  3d,  1791. 
His  principal  connections  were  with  Messrs.  Moses  Brown  and  the 
two  brothers  Bartlet,  of  Newburyport,  then  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
with  Messrs.  John  and  Curtis  Bolton,  of  Savannah;  and  with  'Mx, 
Benjamin  Willis,  of  Portland.  Later,  he  was  connected  with  the 
early  f^tart  of  Messrs.  James  and  John  M.  Atwood,  both  now  of 
Pliila(it'lphia.  The  wiiter  has  repeatedly  heard  and  seen  the  late 
INIr.  Richard  Bartlet  evince  the  warmest  regard  for  him ;  and  the 
tiiendship  of  the  Messrs.  Bolton  was  one  of  the  comforts  of  his 
advanced  age.  He  occasionally  became  interested  in  shipping 
business ;  but  was  not  a  ship-owner. 

The  operations  thus  commenced  were  pursued  with  great  activity 
for  three  or  four  years ;  when  the  terrible  epidemic  yellow-fever  of 
1793,  which  caused  the  genend  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  during 
which  Samuel  ('oates  took  an  active  sliare  in  prccuutiouiiry 
and  charitable  measures,  was  certainly  well  calculated  to  drive 
firom  the  mind  all  thoughts  of  mercantile  industry.  This  painful 
and  formidable  series  of  events  was  rapidly  followed  up,  in  liis 
career,  by  a  succession  of  public  duties  of  an  interestuig  and 
engrossing  kind ;  and  these  by  the  efforts  and  interests  of  a  rising 
youth.  Under  these  circumstances,  Samuel  Coates  graduaUy 
relaxed  in  his  attention  to  commerce,  his  funds  were  largely  em- 
ployed for  the  assistance  of  young  men,  and  he  formed  no  partner- 

•  Nof«mber  Hth.  f  £p»t>  !• 
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sMp  by  which  to  remfbice  his  decaying  activity  with  the  spirit  of 
fondi  and  enterprise.  The  course  of  trade  underwent  the  changes 

so  inevitable  in  ull  a«j;Ls,  iiiui  so  rapid  iii  this  country.  New  modes 
of  action  came  into  vogue,  aud  new  conncH-tions  occupied  the  tield; 
until  the  same  event  which  has  taken  place  with  so  many  of  our 
most  honorable  merchants  occurred  to  him ;  and  though  he  still 
continued  to  attend  his  counting-house,  his  business  giadually 
became  irregular  and  incidental,  and  finally  ceased.  Although  he 
by  no  means  accumulated  a  fortune,  that  integrity,  so  often  spoken 
of  in  our  day  as  a  high  sense  of  commeTcial  honor,  was  so  &r  sue- 
cessftil  as  to  lead  to  the  complete  extinction  of  every  debt ;  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  estate  afforded  adequate 
security  £oi  his  remaining  obligations,  and  a  small  residue  for  his 
iamily. 

In  1822,  cataracts  appealed  in  both  his  eyes;  and,  in  1824,  they 
became  sufficient  to  disable  him  from  writing.  His  old  and  kind 
inend,  Dr.  Fhysick,  the  celebrated  suigeon,  declined  operating,  on 
Moonnt  of  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  the  latter 

renuiined  for  the  residue  of  liis  life  endowed  with  sight  merely 
sufficient  to  find  his  way  in  safe  situations.  To  this  was  gradually 
added  a  very  considerable  degree  of  deafness. 

His  final  decline  was  slow  and  gradual,  with  an  almost  entire 
freedom  from  disease,  and  approaching  to  what  is  described  as 
death  by  old  age.  For  nearly  a  year  preceding  the  dose,  he  seldom 
left  his  house ;  and,  for  the  last  &ur  or  five  months,  he  was  confined 
to  Us  chamber.  During  the  last  few  months,  he  spent  much  time 
in  sl(-ep ;  at  many  times  presenting  the  state  of  things  ascribed  to 
the  advanced  age  of  the  celebrated  Fontenelle,  being  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  unconsciousness  during  most  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  becoming  clear  and  even  bright  for  an  hour  or  two 
heSate  and  after  noon.  This,  however,  varied  very  much  on  differ- 
at  days.  The  close  approached,  with  no  visible  disease*  of  a 
character  to  shorten  life,  unless  the  catarrh  of  advanced  age  be 
tadi.  The  termination  dates  6th  month  (June),  4th,  1830 ;  leaving 
a  duration  of  eighty-one  years,  nine  niontlis,  and  twenty-two  days. 

We  ha\e  premised  the  Hbo^  c  outline  of  dates  and  facts  with  an 
attempt  at  rapidity.   There  are  persons  living  to  whom  these  have 
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an  interest ;  but  the  most  general  share  of  importance  acceded  to 
the  memoirs  of  deceased  individuals  relates  to  their  connection  with 
the  events  and  persons  who  surrounded  them,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  character  of  the  party. 

The  first  great  event  of  the  adult  age  of  Samuel  Coates  was  oei^ 
tainlj  the  American  Revolution.  The  very  idea  of  a  revolution 
implies  change ;  and  the  importance  of  the  old  and  setded  citizens, 
who  are  generally  averse,  as  a  class,  to  such  mutations,  is  perhaps 
always  diminished  by  them.  The  parentage^  education,  and  exam- 
ples above  described,  will  not  be  considered  likely  to  have  induced 
Samu(  1  Coates  to  take  a  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  war.  The 
care  of  the  venerable  age  of  his  uncle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
young  and  growing  &mily,  was  much  more  imperative  and  appro- 
priate. In  the  civic  opposition  which  preceded  the  appeal  to  arms, 
he  actively  co-operated,  and  was  then  called  a  Whig  *  But  taking 
up  arms  against  the  acknowledged  government  of  the  country  was, 
in  his  eyes,  not  only  contrary  to  the  religious  instnictions  he  had 
received  as  a  Quaker,  but  a  thing  to  be  profoundly  deprecated,  as 
a  means  of  destruction,  ruin,  and  deep  moral  corruption  to  the 
people.  At  a  later  period,  he  urged  repeatedly  and  earnestly  upon 
his  children  that  a  civil  war  was  always  the  worst  kind  of  war.'* 
It  was  also  repulsive  to  him  to  see  the  same  individuals  who  had 
made  conspicuous  show  and  clamorous  professions  of  loyalty  to  a 
kiiig,  who  had  c  lainied  a  merit  in  so  doing,  and  dcmaudt'd  rewards 
for  it,  attempt  to  continue  the  same  career  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  object  of  their  former  slavish  idolatry,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, by  professions  of  peculiar  resentment  and  abhorrence,  and 
sometimes  by  abusive  language,  towards  the  same  object  The 
problems  of  revolution,  so  ^miliar  in  France,  seemed  to  him  strange, 
and  of  doubtful  morality  and  honor.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who 
expected  more  of  worldly  prosperity  to  this  country  from  a  con- 
tinued union  with  Britain,  tlian  from  a  bloody  and  demoralizing 
struggle.  With  tliis  there  seems  to  have  mixed  some  feeling  of 
being  bound  by  professions  habitually  made  and  repeated,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  population,  and  then  thought  patriotic  and 
honorable,  of  a  personal  attachment  to  King  George  the  Third,  as 

**  From  hit  penonal  fUtemonUi 
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well  as  of  respect  for  the  monarch's  priyate  character.   On  hear- 

in;^  him,  at  a  later  day,  say  something  in  censure  of  the  fourth 
kiii^'  of  that  name,  a  companion  reminded  him  of  liis  fonner  ;i\  owed 
i^;ard  tor  the  £^ther ;  and  the  reply  was,  This  man  he  did  not 
care  for." 

fiy  those  who  view  the  Quaker  principles  with  dislike,  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  Campbdl 

"Sad  was  the  hour,  bj  proud  oppression  drivcu, 

Wheu  traniiaUanUc  Liberty  arose ; 
Not  in  (he  tnoshine  sod  the  amile  of  HeaT^n^ 

Bn(  wrapped  in  whlrtwinda  aod  hegirt  witlk  woes ; 

Amid  the  atrife  of  fratricidal  foes. 
Her  birth-star  was  tlio  light  of  burning  plains, 

Her  baptism  is  tlie  w(-if.'ht  of  blood  tliut  flows 
From  British  hearts,  the  bluod  of  Britiiih  veins, 
And  famine  trackii  her  steps,  and  pestileulial  pains." 

Men  of  this  way  of  thinking  were  called  Tories.  Those,  however, 
who  differed  from  the  party  ultimately  victorious  in  their  opinions 
of  what  was  most  consonant  to  principle  and  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  and  who  acted  consistently,  avoiding  a  civil  war,  must 
be  widely  distinguished  from  those  who  give  assistance  or  infor- 
mation to  an  enemy ;  and  certainly  far  more  so  from  tliose  who 
seek  and  gain  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  and  after- 
waids  betray  it,  subjecting  their  old  neighbors  and  companions 
to  slaughter,  confiscation,  fire,  and  cruel  executions.  These  dis- 
criminations, the  occasions  for  which  are  most  happily  so  little 
known  in  the  United  Sttites,  are  very  familiar  to  writers  on  civil 
and  military  law,  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  ;  and  tlic  Qua- 
kers of  the  Revolution  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  full 
benefit  of  them*   Some  future  day,  could  we  imagine  the  efforts 

*  The  writer  will  not  go  into  the  discnmioo  of  the  eeeei  of  CSuliele  and  Roberts.  The. 
tndhkmal  etaleiDente  preaerred  in  the  meet  highlj  edacaied  fhmiltei  dilfisr  veiy  materially 
fiom  the  miUtaij  reeocd  shown  him  by  the  bte  Mr.  P.  S.  Duponceao.  The  present  writer 
bss  heard}  among  the  traditions  which  surrounded  him,  of  but  a  single  instance  in  which 

wtivc  treason  was  committiMl.  The  cutting  off  of  one  (<f  Tjfifujctte's  convoys  was  here  said 
to  have  ari.sen  from  iufurmalion  convejed  to  the  eueitr.  :  I  it,  in  this  instancp,  the  offender 
was  a  boj  ol'ilReen  years  of  age,  enraged  at  seeing  biti  uiiotTending  father's  property  wan* 
tenly  destroyed,  after  the  troops  had  used  all  they  wanted^  and  his  family,  including  females^ 
insnlted.  In  this  casSj  it  is  probablei  too^  that  religions  and  sectional  animorities  promoted 
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now  making  to  dissolve  the  union  of  these  States  to  succeed,  we 
may  fmcy  the  overpowered  advocates  ni  the  present  order  of  things 
withm  the  seceding  districts,  proscribed,  banished,  deprived  of  their 
property,  or,  in  scattered  instances,  scornfully  pardoned  at  the  inters 

cession  of  influential  friends.    The  world  would  ring  with  paeans  to 

the  patriotism  and  i^lory  of  the  touutli'rs  of  the  newly  separated 
empire ;  and  it  would  be  charged  as  somethiug  to  be  concealed  that 
a  man's  ancestor  was  an  advocate  of  the  retention  of  the  American 
Union. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  policy  and  party,  Samuel  Coates,  as 

a  citizen,  united.  He  was  too  young  for  office,  and  too  much  occu- 
pied to  be  more  than  incidentally  a  politiciau.  Like  Logan,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  beams  of  peace ;  and  sincerely  hoped  it  might  be 
long  before  his  country  witnessed  another  civil  war.  As  a  Federalist, 
he  was  persevering  and  consistent;  and  he  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  these  qualities  in  the  case,  fearing  another  dissolution  of 
the  union  of  this  government  from  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
"When  asked  to  join  in  an  expression  of  adherence  to  the  poHcy  of 
Washington,  he  a\uwed  tlie  highest  esUaiatc  of  the  merits  of  tliat 
great  statesman  and  conunauder,  and  the  most  profound  contitlence 
in  his  character ;  but  added,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  everything 
General  Washington  had  done.  When  requested  to  specify,  he 
alleged  nothing  but  that  he  thought  General  Washington  had  been 
too  severe  with  Major  Andre;  an  opinion  in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  many  very  worthy  and  honorable  persons  concurred. 

The  Federal  party  was  overthrown.  The  check  sustained  by  the 
natural  ardor  of  youth,  when  in  a  vanquished  and  proscribed  com- 
bination, has,  in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere,  frequently  found 
a  partial  compensation  in  activity  through  new  and  unenviol  chan- 
neb.  This  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  much  to  the  persevering 
labors  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  charitable  and  scientific 
institutions  of  Philadelphia.  Still,  to  those  who  have  fumislied 
long  labors,  or  liberal  subscriptions  to  a  great  public  institution  of 

the  misconduct  of  the  troop.s,  nnrl  the  tlislioiiorable  neglect  of  duty  of  tho  officers.  No  man 
will  su.'^pect  Washtni^ton  of  coaniviog  at  tbU,  or  of  negleciiog  aajr  praclicablo  m«aos  of  pre- 

VCIlLlUg  it. 
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charity  or  learning,  popular  opinion  does  not  deny  the  praise  of 
phiLmtliropy. 

In  1784,  Samuel  Coates  was  elected  Treasurer  of  that  old  and 
honoiable  institution,  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  one  £)t 
long  periods  maintaining  the  largest  library  in  the  United  States, 
and  instituted  in  the  infkncy  of  our  colony  (1731).   He  succeeded 

Samuel  Sansom,  and  held  tlie  appointment  till  1793,  when  he 
relinquished  it  to  take  charge  of  the  Loganiau  Library,  undi  r  tlie 
same  directors.  This  he  held  till  his  inability,  from  loss  of  sight, 
to  keep  account-books,  was  complete ;  the  last  entries  made  by  him 
for  the  library  bearing  a  date  later  than  those  in  his  own  day-book ; 
and  betraying,  by  the  absence  and  displacement  of  syllables,  that 
he  did  not  see  what  he  was  writing.  His  affecting  final  signature 
we  copy : — 

PBiLADBLraiA*  24thr  4tli  noDih,  1824. 

"  Krrors  excepted. 

Saaiuel  Coaxes,  Treasurer, 

"Treasurer  for  upwards  of  thirty- two  years,  spent  with  the 
greatest  liarrnony  with  nil  the  directors ;  during  which  time,  the 
valua£ble]  lilnar}-,  to  eontain  the  books  of  the  Honorable  James 
I  n^rnii,  was  built  by  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia.    &to  perpetua,^ 

Samuel  Coates  was  perhaps  more  known  among  his  fellow* 
citizens  by  his  exerticms  in  and  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  than 
by  any  other  single  means.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1785,  when  he 
was  nearly  thirty«^even  years  of  age,  he  was  unanimously  elected 

to  fill  the  place  in  the  Boanl  of  Managers  vacated  by  the  decease 
of  George  Mifflin ;  and  he  took  his  seat  on  the  29th  of  the  next 
month.  He  appears  to  have  immediately  enjoyed  confidence.  On 
the  21th  of  Febniar\%  1786,  six  Managers  and  tlie  Treasurer  being 
pnesent,  a  special  meeting  was  ordered  to  take  place,  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Coates,  on  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  month.  The  institution 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  in  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. In  an  address  to  Governor  Mifflin,  dated  1 2th  month,  28th, 
1797,  the  Manan^ers  state  that  the  Hospital  had  lost  £10,000  by 
tlic  ll<?\olutionaiT  War;  a  misfortune  well  understood  to  have  uii.>eu 
from  the  circulation  of  paper  money.   At  the  meeting  described. 
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a  committee,  composed  of  Andiew  Doz,  Seynold  Keen,  and 
Samuel  Coates,  in  conjunction  with  the  attending  managers,  who 
appear  to  have  heen  Nathaniel  Falconer  and  Owen  Jones,  although 
the  minute  is  imperfect,  was  instructed  to  report  "  on  a  plan  of 
et ononiy,  and  on  the  causes  .of-  the  f^reat  expense  of  the  house." 
They  reix)rted  a  method  by  which  the  outlay  might  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  created  a  more  thorough  system  of  responsibility.  On  the 
30th,  Samuel  Coates  was  the  first  named  of  a  committee  of  three 
to  revise  the  minutes,  and  prepare  for  the  axmual  election.*'  At  the 
meeting  in  May,  he  was  elected  Secretary'  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
in  the  place  of  Reynold  Keen,  resigned.  A  thorough  and  extensive 
reform  of  the  expenditures  was  now  set  in  operation,  extending 
through  the  c:reater  part  of  the  next  two  years ;  and  some  parts  of 
the  establislimcnt  received  n  judicious  outlay  of  funds,  in  repair.  A 
variety  of  methods  were,  at  the  same  time,  employed  to  raise  money. 
Among  these  were  popular  lectures,  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Washington,  to  be  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital; 
a  donation  of  the  fees  of  those  employed  to  sign  a  large  emission 
of  paper  money;  the  proceeds  of  the  unclaimed  shares  of  the  Tcun- 
sylvania  i>aiul  Company,  ohutiiuHl  of  the  British  Parliament;  jErra- 
tuitoiis  le^al  asMstanre  in  proseeutiiig  the  claims  of  the  institution; 
(the  attendance  of  the  physicians  was  gratuitous,  and  the  fees  for 
attendance  of  students  in  the  clinical  practice  of  the  institution 
accrued  to  the  Hospital;  the  present  of  a  family  carriage,  by 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Samuel  B.,  and  Miers  Fisher,  with  permission 
to  sell  it;  fines  collected  from  the  Managers  themselves,  for  absence 
and  late  attendance;  ground-rents  sold  the  Hospital  at  thirteen 
and  twelve  years*  purchase,  and  gmtuitous  services  in  importing 
books  for  the  medical  library.  The  liabit  became  establislied  of 
bestowing  donations  on  the  Hospital;  chaiitablc  deposits  were 
made  in  a  box  in  the  hall;  fees  were  received  at  the  gate ;  and  the 
bidlding,  now  considered  as  a  place  of  antiquarian  deposit  and 
preservation,  b^;an  to  receive  curious  fiunily  articles, — portraits  of 
eminent  individuals  connected  with  the  institution,  rare  inlaid 
tables,  others  of  large  size  and  of  a  single  board,  and  a  carriage, 
with  funds  to  support  it,  for  tlie  sick  and  insane.  We  find  the 
Managers  attei  \\  ards  meeting  at  tlie  liouse  of  Samuel  Coates  (June 
2d,  1794),  although  I  do  not  know  fxom  what  motive. 
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It  is  the  misfortune  of  reputations  wliicli  are  intrusted  to  un- 
written memory,  that  adequate  pains  are  frequently  not  taken  to 
perpetuate  them.  Numerous  incidents  are  so  well  known  at  the  time 
thej  OGcar,  that  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  circumstance  wiU 
insnie  the  pieaerratioii  of  their  memdry,  and  that  they  axe  too  well 
leooOected  ever  to  be  forgotten.  When  ages  change,  it  is  often  the 
puqmse  of  many  of  those  who  succeed,  to  pnt  out  of  sight  the 
works  and  merits  of  the  preceding  time,  and  occupy  the  popular 
mind  exclusively  with  the  impro\eincnts  in  which  they  are  tlicm- 
selves  conremcd.  !Nfodcsty  is,  in  this  instanee,  a  disadvantage; 
and  this  dependence  on  the  knowledge  and  good  feelings  of  his 
fisDow-citizens  has  operated  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Coates.  The 
gteat  picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  by  our  fellow-Fennsyl- 
nnian,  President  Benjamin  West,  of  the  English  Boyal  Academy, 
whatever  be  the  merit  of  criticisms  passed  upon  it,  can  never  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  very  material  eontribution 
towards  iorwarding  a  taste  and  a  school  for  fine  arts  in  our  State. 
The  writer  of  this  is  possessed  of  a  voluminous  correspoudeiiee  on 
this  subject.  Though  the  institution  is  deeply  indebted,  as  regards 
tbis  valuable  donation,  to  the  late  Joseph  Wharton,  Esq.,  and  to 
other  gentlemen,  the  gift  originated  in  communications  between 
the  painter,  the  late  John  Beynell  Coates,  and  Samuel  Coates, 

In  1812,  on  the  11th  of  May,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the  resignation,  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  of  Josiah  Hewes.  Finally,  on  the  28th  of  No\(  inber, 
18'2o,  in  consequenen  of  the  same  lutirinities,  Samuel  Coates  was 
himself  obliged  to  present  a  similar  resignation.  Of  this  we  present 
a  copy  of  the  minute  made  by  the  Bcjard: — 

*^  Samuel  Coates,  the  venerable  President  of  this  Board,  who  has 
filled  the  station  of  a  manager  for  upwards  of  forty-one  years,  and 
ferved  the  institution  with  zeal  and  ability,  personidly  attended  and 
Krigned  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmi- 
ties. The  Board  regrets  this  necessity,  and  accompanies  his  retire- 
ment with  siiK  en-  \\  i>hes  for  Iiis  health  and  happiness." 

Ue  was  succeeded,  at  the  meeting  in  the  next  month,  by  the 
late  Thomas  Stewardson. 

The  ancient  body,  styled  The  Overseers  of  the  Public  Schools 
Ibvmded  by  Charter  In  the  Town  and  County  of  Philadelphia," 
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which  dates  from  1701,  and  received  three  successiTe  charters  from 
William  Pemi,  has  long  been  viewed  with  great  respect  among  the 
older  citizens,  both  for  its  character  and  for  the  amount  of  good  which 
it  has  done.  It  lias  been  objected  to  this  institution  that  it  has 
produced  nu  (  ('lehiatod  names.  For  degrees  in  celebrity  it  i>  diffi- 
cult to  establish  a  tribunal  and  code  of  laws  capable  of  forming  de- 
cisions in  which  the  public  shall  agree.  The  school  not  only 
deserves  the  praise  of  being  established  early,  nineteen  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  of  being  a  Uessing  due,  not  to 
the  beneficence  of  any  single  enlightened  individual,  af^r  whose 
memory  it  might  be  named,  but  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  Quaker 
colony  at  that  time; — not  only  this,  but  for  upwards  of  a  lumdn^d 
years  it  fumislicd  almost,  and  generally  ({uite,  the  whole  of  the 
education,  other  than  strictly  professional,  of  whatever  iias  arisen 
great  and  renowned  from  the  soil  of  our  own  State.  This  includes 
many  professional  reputations,  many  political,  and  some  even  navaL 
The  forms,  prayers,  and  clerical  authority  of  most  colleges,  are  well 
known  to  have  disgusted  the  Quakers.  Samuel  Coates  was  nomi- 
nated and  appointed"  to  this  body,  August  31st,  1786,  and  resigned 
the  duty,  from  advancing  years,  June  27th,  1823;  the  late  John 
Paul  being  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  destructive  and  t(?rrihc  epi- 
demic of  yellow-fever,  of  1793,  in  diminishing  his  interest  in  private 
affidrs,  and  directing  his  attention  more  than  before  to  public  and 
charitable  service.   His  house  was  in  the  infected  neighborhood ; 
but,  although  he  lived  and  spent  most  of  his  time  amidst  the  dis^ 
ease,  he  was  principally  oecupied  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital; 
which  had  pledged  itself  not  to  admit  the  cases,  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  belief  in  their  contagious  character.    The  vacuum  in 
pubUc  charity  thus  created,  which  was  only  classitication,  and  was 
the  execution  of  an  ancient  law  of  that  Hospital,  was  made  up  by 
the  use  of  Bush  Hill  and  other  places.   Samuel  Coates  is  fovorably 
mentioned  by  Carey  (Short  Account,  p.  27);  served  on  a  local 
Committee,  a|)pointed  October  8th  (Minutes  of  Proceedings,  p.  49), 
and  was  Chiiirniau  of  the  General  Assistant  Committee  from  Octo- 
ber 14th,  (Carey,  p.  95). 

In  January,  1803,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reWve  the  Association, 
to  Promote  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine ;  and  the  name  of  iSamudl 
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Goiites  was,  in  connection  with  Hhe  moyement^  proposed  as  Tiea- 
smer ;  but  it  was  immediately  withdrawn  in  &vot  of  another  citizen, 

whose  claims  to  that  confidence  were  higher — the  late  Isaac  W. 
Morris,  a  family  connection  of  the  subject  of  these  notes.  In  the 
same  year,  tlie  latter  served  a.s  treasurer  of  the  very  libend  sub- 
scription raised  in  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
dinstrous  fiie  which  occuixed,  at  that  period,  in  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 

la  1800  (Monday,  January  6th),  he  was  elected  a  Director  of 
the  original  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  was  one  of  those 

selected  to  succeed  the  few  members  who  were  obliged  to  vacate 
tlu  ir  places  by  law.    lie  was  a  director  at  the  time  of  the  winding 
up  ot'this  bank,  in  1812.  Of  the  connuen  ial  standinp^  of  tliis  bank 
we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak,    it  has  been  thought  inte- 
resting to  insert  the  following  list  of  the  directors  for  1799  : — Tlio- 
mas  WiUing,  Elias  Boudinott,  Samuel  Breck,  Archibald  McCall, 
William  Bingham,  Robert  Smith,  Isaac  Wharton,  Thomas  Ewing, 
Jeremiah  Parker,  Edward  Laurance,  of  New  York,  Abijah  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York,  Thomas  Pcarsall,  of  New  York,  Gerard  Wal- 
tir,  ofNew  York,  James  C.  Fisher,  Abijah  Dawes,  Joseph  Sims, 
John  G.  Wachsmuth,  Jacob  Downing,  George  Fox,  William  Chan- 
cellor, John  Craig,  Robert  Troup,  of  New  York,  Moses  Rodgers,  of 
Xew  York,  Jacob  Kead,  of  South  Carolina,  Harrison  G.  Otis,  of 
Massachusetts. 
Thomas  Willing  was  elected  Ftesident. 

In  commerce,  l^unuel  Coates  was  the  steady  and  consistent  ad- 
versary of  all  cxtravap^ance  and  avoichihle  risk.  He  disapproved 
e<iriic8tly  of  all  indorsements,  exee[)t  for  Aalue  received  in  tlie 
regular  course  of  trade.  His  ideas  on  banking  were  expressed  to 
me  in  the  form  of  maxims  so  aphoristic  that  I  have  thought  them 
irorthy  of  a  special  recapitulation.  They  will  bear  a  carious  oom- 
paiiBon  with  some  of  the  experiences  of  our  later  years.  Many  of 
tlie  present  geiieiation  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  result  of  the  appli- 
catkm  of  such  [principles  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
dosed  in  1812.  It  concluded,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  by  the 
[>;iyment  to  the  stock liolders,  first  of  Siiventy  per  cent,  on  their 
investnu  nts  at  par,  and,  after  the  payment  of  every  debt,  and  the 
lapse  of  abundant  time  hi  the  discovery  of  such,  by  the  hoal 
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completion  of  the  amount  of  $127  42  for  every  hundred  dollars 
originally  subscribed. 

The  mazims,  as  I  recall  them,  were  as  follows : — 

''A  bank  cannot  bear  the  shadow  of  suspicion;  (emphatically). 
A  bank  is  created  to  fiunlitate  commerce,  and  has  no  ri^t  to 
exist  for  any  other  purpose. 

[Manufactures  were  not  in  question  at  that  time.  I  cannot  doubt 
tliiit  thoy  would  be  included,  were  similar  opinions  to  be  applied  at 
the  present  day.] 

"  The  proper  check  on  imprudent  management  of  a  bank  consists 
in  a  decline  of  the  market  value  of  its  stock. 

'*No  reasonable  man  will  give  money  for  the  stock  of  a  bank  at 
any  price  at  all,  if  it  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  &cilitating 
commerce. 

"  Or,  if  it  be  a  place  th;it  is  not  coiiimert  ial , 
"  Or,  if  its  capital  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  business  of  the 
place ; 

**  Or,  if  it  meddle  with  politics ; 
"  Or,  if  there  be  a  poUtidan  in  the  board  of  dixectois." 
He  pronounced  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
1816,  $35,000,000,  to  be  "out  of  all  proportion  to  the  business 

of  the  country,  and  out  of  all  reason and  predicted  that "  nothing 
but  trouble  would  come  of  it."  He  was  offered  facilities  for  sub- 
scribiiipj  to  it.  and  had  it  in  his  power,  but  declincHl. 

The  solidity  of  Samuel  Coates's  character  wiia  iurthcr  indicated 
by  bis  friendships.  He  wns  popular  at  the  boards  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company.  At 
the  Hospital,  he  enjoyed  great  influence.  He  reckoned  three 
remarkable  men  among  his  particular  fiiends;  these  were  Dr. 
Bush,  Stephen  Girard,  and  Dr.  Physick. 

This  intimacy  with  the  great  Anicricun  pliysician,  ^ew  out  of 
the  yellow-fever  and  tlie  Hospital.  At  that  time  tlie  Peinisylvania 
inj»titution  of  that  name  held  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence ;  and 
students  came  from  a  distance,  in  g;rcnt  numbers  for  the  time,  to 
attend  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  choice  of  a  physician  by  the  managers  of  the  Hospital  was 
acknowledged  to  contribute  materially  to  his  election  at  the  Uni* 
versity;  and  managers  and  trustees  were  heard  to  say  of  one 
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another^  "  They  are  men  like  ourselves."    The  long  labors  of  Br. 
Rush  brought  him  frequently  in  contact  with  .Saiiiiu  1  Coatcs ;  and 
'    fhoy  both  had,  in  addition,  a  particular  interest  in  the  insane 
.   dipartment.    Dr.  Rush  made  it  a  practice,  for  many  years,  to  read 
lus  introductory  lectures,  a  series  of  diffused  and  more  or  less 
,    popular  discourses,*  new  every  year,  to  a  private  party  at  the  house 
of  bis  fiiend,  before  he  adventured  them  in  the  public  ear, — the 
piesent  writer  having  the  advantage  of  hearing  several  of  them. 
He  had  also  that  of  meeting  several  foreigners  of  distinctiuJi, 
brought  to  the  lionse  by  Dr.  Hush. 

Dr.  Physick  manifested  less  inclination  for  social  visiting.  Deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  serious  duty  iu  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
ieBsumal  labors,  he  expended  upon  them  nearly  all  his  time  and 
eneigy;  and,  when  able  to  recruit  himself  with  sleep,  had  little 
inclination  to  go  abroad.  Besides  this,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
pieparing  popular  lectures,  and  was  indeed  devoted  to  the  ^  musas 
itceriorts.^*  In  the  discharge  of  (hities,  he  was  exact  and  high- 
minded  to  liis  friends  as  to  all  others ;  and  it  required  long  acquain- 
tmv  to  discover  the  tenacious  friendship,  the  benevolent  kindness 
to  youth,  the  high  point  of  honor  never  to  injure  a  young  man, 
aod  even  the  very  extended  studies  which  characterized  this  justly 
veneiated  citizen. 

The  fiiendship  of  Sftmuel  Coates  with  Stephen  Girard  was  of  a 
different  character.   Girard  was,  at  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
a  very  active  philanthropist.  It  was  easy  for  those  who  eonld  atford 
if,  to  givt-  money  to  the  distressed  and  forsaken  ;  but  a  much  more 
formidable  clitficuhy  was  to  obtain  competent  persons,  or,  in  fact,  any 
person  at  all,  to  risk,  as  it  was  then  universally  believed,  their  lives. 
Many  of  the  sick  suffered  most  shockingly  by  neglect,  from  the  dread 
of  contagion ;  and  the  feeling  in  regard  to  service  in  wards  of  yellow 
^er  patients,  amounted  to  horror.  Stephen  Girard  and  John  Cou- 
nty were  represented  to  me  as  havi^ig  been,  for  some  intervals, 
the  only  nurses  in  the  calamitous  Yellow  Fever  Hospital  of  1793. 
They  spent  their  whole  time  in  the  buildiu';,  attended  the  sick 
persuualiy,  fed  them,  administered  medicine  to  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  all  pracdcable  assistance  and  advice ;  and  this  was 

*  Six  Intiodiictovy  Lectam ;  ftod  ^teen  Inlvodvctory  Leetaras,  fte. 
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much,  to  the  external  memhers  of  the  Committee  of  Pubtic  Safety, 

who  were  obliged  to  vohinteer  on  this  melanrholy  scnice.  In  the 
fio(iiieiit  intercourse  thus  occasioned  Ix  t\\  (  u  them,  near  the  beds 
o(  tlunr  sick  and  dyiiiji^  iici^libors,  tlu  ir  friendship  was  first  cemented. 
At  a  later  period,  tlie  attcMitiou  of  the  great  merchant  could  not  be 
withheld  from  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  probity  with  which  both  that  institution,  and  the  private  afiaiis 
of  his  new  friend  were  conducted,  was  exacfly  adapted,  as  is  well 
known,  to  oonfinn  the  respect  and  esteem  of  such  a  man  as  Girard. 
The  remisylvania  Ilu>pit;il  was  in  want  of  funds;  and  Ciirard. 
who,  as  we  have  setMi,  had  freely  (^xposcd  his  life  to  what  was 
deemed  the  most  imminent  and  appalUng  danger,  now  contributed 
liberally  in  money.  The  conversations  which  took  place  on  the 
occasions  in  which  these  aids  were  solicited,  gave  rise  to  some 
scenes  of  humor,  which  have  been  much  repeated.  The  effect  was 
heightened  by  incidents  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  written 
page.  "  Well,  Stephe  u,  I  have  called  on  thee  to  see  whether  thee 
will  give  us  somethini;  for  the  Hospital  this  year,  to  lielp  us  along." 
"\Yeli,  Mr.  Coates,  i  will  give  you  something,  if  you  will  put  it 
upon  a  footing.  You  must  put  it  upon  some  footing.  If  you  will 
not  put  it  upon  a  footing,  I  will  give  you  nothing  at  all." 
"  Well,"  replies  the  other,  I  will  put  it  upon  a  footing.  If  the 
affidrs  of  my  friend  Girard  have  not  gone  well  this  year,  if  he  has 
not  been  prosperous  in  his  business,  I  will  not  ask  it  of  him ;  but 
if  he  has  succeeded  well  in  his  biwiness,  I  will  ask  him  to  contribute 
to  support  the  Hospital.'*  "  Ah!  Mr.  Coates,  you  have  put  it  upon 
a  footing  which  is  cpiito  sufficient.  I  will  give  you  one  thousand 
dollars."  Donations  as  large  as  thrice  the  amount  named  have 
been  made  between  these  parties  amid  badinage  of  a  similar  kind. 
Various  conversations  of  the  sort  were  reported  in  the  city  amon^ 
their  common  acquaintance ;  but  they  belong  rather  to  the  biography 
of  Stephen  Girard  than  to  that  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 
Girard's  confidence  in  Samuel  Coates  was,  on  this  point,  almost 
unlimited.  "Mr.  Coates,"  saul  Ciirard,  during;  the  pestilence  of 
1793,  "yon  may  give  as  much  money  as  you  ]ilease,  in  my  name, 
to  any  but  to  my  countrymen.  To  my  countrymen  you  shall  not 
give  any;  for  I  know  that  you  do  not  love  them;  andyousliall 
send  them  to  me.^   This  was  a  harsh  or  a  sportive  construction 
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which  Girard  put  upon  his  friend's  political  partialities.  In  general 
a  member  of  the  Federal  party,  Samuel  Coates,  in  common  with 
tint  body,  was  deeply  jealous  of  the  French  levolutionary  influence ; 
vbA.  bis  fears  extended  to  the  whole  nation  then  suffering  under  that 

tmpamlleled  series  of  calamities.  These  apprehensions  were  sliared 
by  no  small  number  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  nations.  Tlie 
tlomiuaiit  power  in  France  was  at  that  time  i>reparin<j^  the  miu'der 
of  tlie  innocent  queeu  and  of  the  Princess  EHzabeth ;  and  satiating 
its  bloody  Nemesis  in  the  goie  of  the  Girondists  and  other  mode- 
Bites.  The  United  States  were  thronged  with  emigrants,  many  of 
whom  had  been  originally  engaged  in  commencing  the  revolution, 
now  fl}ing  for  their  lives.  A  foreign  head  could  not  carry,  what  are 
even  now  often  imperfectly  understood,  the  succession  and  merits  of 
the  .short-li\  rd  phantoms  wliith  stalked  across  the  scene  of  hiu<.)d  ; 
and  that  discrimination  which  their  own  countrymen  would  not 
make,  where  the  lives  of  their  most  honored  citizens  were  in 
question,  cannot  reasonably  be  demanded  of  the  membei*s  of  another 
Bepublic  which  they  feared  would  beccmie  involved  in  the  all-appall- 
ing whirlpool. 

Ill  character,  Samuel  Coates  was  cheerful  and  fond  of  society ; 
often  entertaiuiiig  his  company  with  stories  ainnsinj^  from  tlicir 
droller)",  or,  as  age  advanced,  interestin<^  for  their  local  uuti(iua- 
rianism.  We  have  mentioned  Ids  attention  to  business,  and  after- 
waids  to  philanthropy.  His  cheerfulness  he  retained  nearly  as  long 
as  it  continued  possible  for  him  to  communicate  with  those  about 
Imn  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  was  kind,  as  we  have 
wen,  to  young  men.  His  kindness  extended  to  all  objects ;  and  he 
was  fond  of  ])ets.  He  was  ;ri\  en  credit,  by  some  of  his  friends,  for 
boldness  and  decision,  llis  intellect  was  strong  and  acute;  but 
it  was  not  applied,  in  liis  later  lif(%  to  persevering  tasks,  except 
the  Hospital.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  religious  wor- 
'iiip :  but  not  extreme  or  harsh  in  any  opinion  or  practice. 

lie  so  frequently  urged  upon  his  younger  friends  the  maxim, 
^mavUer  in  modo,  forUier  inre^  as  almost  to  authorize  us  to  call 
It  a  fiivorite  with  him.  Almost  the  same  may  he  said  of  "  rara 
^yorum  fdiciiaa  iihi  smtire  quid  velia  el  quid  aeniias  dicere  licetJ* 

*  Vollo  of  the  Ewrt  of  Newborough. 
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In  person,  Samuei  Coatos  was  coTi^^ulorably  under  the  middle 
size ;  but  of  an  athletic  hgure,  with  large  c  hest  and  head.  His  hair 
was  fine  and  of  a  light  brown,  tUl  rendered  bright  white  with  age, 
and  he  lost  Htde  of  it   His  muscles  were  krge ;  but  he  was  not 
inclined  to  corpulence.   In  his  youth,  he  had  been  fond  of  active 
exercises ;  he  used  long  country  walks  till  past  sixty,  and  practised 
swimminfij  till  the  same  age.    He  suffered,  in     acral,  but  little 
from  fliscasc.  At  a  little  over  fifty-six,  he  was  affected,  according  to 
the  jud<^ment  of  Dr.  Rush,  with  anp^ina  pectoris ;  pains  extending 
across  his  chest  to  near  the  middle  of  each  arm.    This  ceased 
entirely  and  never  returned,  under  little  other  treatment  than  an 
almost  total  abstinence  from  wine ;  a  recovery,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  somewhat  remarkable.   At  a  period  a  few  yeais 
later,  he  received  a  severe  bruise  in  the  sacro-iliac  region,  by  being 
thrown  from  a  chaise.  This  was  followed  by  pain  which,  for  a  few 
}'cars,  returned  with  chanjj^es  of  the  weather,  but  which  afterwards 
became  unimportant.  Until  about  the  end  of  the  centur}*,  he  drank 
wine  freely  at  dinner,  as  was  then  the  custom.    He  afterwaxds 
restricted  the  practice  to  one  glass  a  day ;  and  only  omitted  this  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  illness  mentioned  above.   He  methodically 
executed  a  rule  always  to  rise  from  table  while  still  able,  without 
repugnance,  or  the  absence  of  pleasure,  to  eat  more.  This  hygienic 
system,  with  its  result,  the  preservation  of  almost  perfect  health 
to  an  advanced  period,  has  appeared  to  the  present  writer  worthy 
of  record  and  remark. 

The  best  portrait  of  Samuel  Coates  is  the  magnificent  fuU-lengdi 
by  Sully,  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
splendid  present  of  the  liberal-minded  and  charitable  painter.  A 
spirited  sketch,  by  Leslie,  is  in  possession  of  his  family.  A  portxait, 
taken  in  his  yout^,  was  destroyed  in  a  conflagration  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 
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John  Retnell  Coates,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Coates ;  principally 
knoim  as  land-agent  to  the  &mily  of  WilUani  Penn. 

He  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  November  22d,  1777  ;  and  received 
his  name  through  the  deep  reverence  and  regard  entertained  by  his 
father  for  tlie  character  o(  his  Acnerahle  relative  and  friend.  John 
Keynell,  mentioned  in  the  present  vohinic ;  a  reverence  which  super- 
seded, for  the  time,  the  claims  of  the  father-in-law,  and  which  did 
not  even  stop  here,  but  induced  the  singulaT  course  of  naming, 
after  a  long  internal,  the  youngest  son  after  the  same  exemplar  as 
the  first-born. 

John  Re}Tiell  Coates  received  his  classical  education  at  the  great 
school  in  Fourth  Street,  under  the  incorporation  by  Pcnn.  an 
early  ao;e,  he  was  set  apart  for  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  was  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  William  liawlc,  tlieu  nearly  arrived, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Philadelphia  13ar.  Mr. 
Bawle's  calm,  amiable,  and  deeply  intellectual  mind,  with  his  pro- 
fcimd  «>d  elegant  accomplishmenim  found  a  fitting  lecipient  of  its 
impressions  in  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  whose  temper  was  analo- 
gous. The  disciple  completed  his  legal  studies  with  credit ;  but 
rLteivcd,  at  an  early  penoti,  tlu;  very  important  appointment  of 
agent  to  the  great  Penn  estate  in  Pennsylvania.  This  charge 
necessitated  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  land  laws,  an  exten- 
QTC  knowledge  of  localities,  and  the  habit  of  dealing  with  men  in 
an  the  difficult  problems  and  questions,  calling  £ir  firm  and  pruden- 
tial action,  which  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  various  parties  to  pay 
nut-rents.  This  hazardous  business,  which,  at  a  later  period,  and 
in  an  afljaccnt  Stiite,  has  given  rise  to  actual  bloodshed,  was,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  b(^  settled  by  prosecutions  and  negotiations. 
It  also  required,  during  many  years,  the  habit  of  making  frequent, 
sudden,  and  long-continued  journeys  about  the  territory  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  temporary  residences  remote  fiom  his  home. 
It  is  easy  to  discover  that  here  was  quite  labor  enough  for  an  indi- 
Tidoal,  and  that  it  left  but  little  vacancy  for  any  other  practice  at 
tbeBar. 
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The  beautiful  seat  of  "  Solitude"  was  attached  to  the  agency. 
At  this  place  the  subject  of  our  notice  resided  many  years ;  and 
nearly  all  his  children  were  born  there.  It  was,  in  &ct,  so  attractive, 
that  all  the  debasing  process,  so  destractiye  to  sylvan  and  rural 

beauty,  which  takes  place  in  the  edge  of  a  large  and  rapidly-iii- 
creiisinfx  city,  lias  been  insnffirient  to  destroy  its  charms ;  and  it 
continues,  in  the  midst  of  newly  marked-out  streets,  railroads,  deep 
cuts,  high  embankments,  malicious  fires,  and  trespasses  on  timber, 
to  form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ornaments,  as  an  object  of  view, 
to  Fairmount  Park  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  river  SchuylkiD. 

In  1801  (June  10th),  John  Beynell  Coates  was  united  by  mar- 
riage to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Morton,  Esq.,  long  President  of 
the  Revolutionary  Bank  of  North  America.  By  this  lady  he  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  besides  another  who  died  in  childhood, 
in  1806. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  agency,  he  was  twice  led  to  visit  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  enjoyed,  during  two  long  residences,  the  splendid 

and  engaging  hospitality  of  Stoke  Pogcs,  near  Windsor,  the  seat 
of  John  Benn,  Esq. 

It  is  among  the  incidents  of  Ins  career  that  he  served  several 
years  in  the  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia. 

When  past  middle  life,  and  verging  to  age,  he  resigned  the  Penn 
agency,  which  was  then  taken  in  change  by  the  late  General 
Thomas  Cadwalader.  The  subject  of  our  notice  found  ML  employ- 
ment in  the  care  of  a  large  and  scattered  landed  estate,  piirtly 
received  by  ne^'otiatiou  with  the  Penn  family.  This  estate  was  an 
incorrect,  hnt  somewhat  early  anticipation  of  the  present  abundant 
prosperity  of  our  city.  Judges  of  acknowledged  skill  have  assured 
the  writer  of  these  notes  that  John  Reynell  Coates's  plans  and  ope- 
rations were  sound  and  judicious,  but  that  they  suffered  by  their 
number  and  intricacy,  and  sometimes  by  material  interference. 

About  the  vear  1816  he  visited  EunjpL,  with  a  view  to  assist  in 
one  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  at  different  times  made  to 
introduce  to  the  industry  of  the  United  States  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  This  must  have  been  one  of 
the  earlier  efforts.  His  tour  extended  to  England,  France,  and  die 
Baltic. 

In  dedining  years  he  again  Tisited  Europe  with  several  mem- 
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ben  of  hia  fiunily,  and  expended  nearly  two  years  in  England, 
fmee^  and  Italy.  During  this  visit,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
hm  an  endeared  object  of  his  anxiety  in  his  only  daughter,  then 

married  to  Jacob  G.  Morris,  Esq.  This  lady  was  attacked  by  the 
grippe,  then  prevalent  in  France ;  and  thc^  (Un(  as(>  tcriniiiatecT  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  under  which  she  sank,  at  St.  Germain's, 
near  Paris,  in  September,  1837. 
Jibout  this  period,  and  probably  during  its  continuance,  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  the  same  malady  in  his  own  person,  a  change 
which  proved  the  cause  of  his  demise.  During  about  two  years 
he  underwent  a  series  of  partial  recoveries,  followed  by  relapses ; 
and  these  came  to  a  clubu  on  the  22d  of  Febiuaiy,  1842.  iiis 
tliKv  sons  survived  him. 

The  mind  of  John  lleynell  Coates  was  pre-eminently  character- 
ized by  delicacy.    Carefidly  subdued  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  he  was  never  betrayed  by  the  intricacies  and  unexpected 
turns  of  a  law*8uit.   In  his  professional  labors,  he  was  quiet, 
nriduous,  and  dedsive,  and  dispatched  much  business.   In  society 
same  delicacy  exhibited  itself  in  a  refined  and  sensitive  polite- 
ness, that  ^\  a^  never  found  wanting,  and  ne^  er  wounded.    It  was 
not  iuronipatible  with  au  arch  and  lively  humor,  and  an  ac'ute  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  which  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 
He  had  made  the  bt  st  us{^  of  his  opportunities.  In  the  instructions 
and  intimacy  of  William  Bawle,  and  the  affable  and  dignified  ease 
of  John  Fenn's  hospitality,  he  had  examples  probably  as  correct 
and  elevated  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
More  than  one  or  two  of  his  cotemporaries  have  described  him  to 
the  writer  of  this  as  the  delight  of  all  his  acquaintance. 

At  an  parly  time  of  life,  he  was  one  of  those  wlio  were  proud  to 
reckon  among  their  friendships  the  youthiul  days  of  Thomas  Sully. 
He  was  attached  to  the  fine  arts ;  was  a  director  of  our  in&nt 
Academy,  and  took  much  interest  in  it.  He  had  a  beautiiul  taste 
ibr  sketching,  and  possessed  much  readiness.  He  could  write 
poetry ;  of  which  the  specimen  in  possession  of  the  present  writer 
i«  lively  and  satirical,  but  correct,  and  exhibits  a  flowing  and  melo- 
dious A  (Tsification. 

In  person,  he  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  slightly  built ;  his 
bodily  strength  not  great,  but  capable  of  enduring  much  &itigue 
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and  exposure, — liis  forest  and  mountain  journeys  havin*^  Siubjected 
him  to  several  severe  injuries.  His  health  was  geueially  unbroken, 
till  the  illiiess  which  caused  Mb  death.  Among  his  intimate 
associates,  his  flow  of  cheerful  convenation  was  copious  and  leady. 
In  otdinaiy  society,  his  words  were  fewer,  and  delivered  with  moie 
^rethought.   His  manner  was  always  quiet,  and  his  Toice  low. 

We  have  no  likeness  of  him  but  profiles,  and  a  silhouette,  made 
after  death,  by  Edouart. 

In  opinions,  he  was  one  of  those  who,  wliile  they  prefer  tlio 
instruction  of  youth  in  some  branches  not  encouraged  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  principally  ornamental,  nevertheless  entertained 
the  highest  respect  and  a  devoted  attachment  for  that  body,  and 
inculcated  as  dose  an  adherence  to  it,  and  as  exact  a  compliance 
with  its  regulations  and  customs  as  it  was  possible,  in  lus  opinion, 
and  in  their  cases,  to  observe  without  hypocrisy. 

We  have  few  or  none  of  his  original  opinions  to  record.  He 
was  not  onlv  eminently  a  man  of  action,  and  one  who  little  cnlti- 
vated  Utcrary  or  conversational  ambition,  but  the  whole  tone  of  his 
mind  was  disposed  to  severe  training,  self-discipline,  and  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  discharge  of  duties,  rather  than  to  shining  as 
an  adviser  or  a  critic  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


NICHOLAS  COLLIN. 

The  Re7.  Dr.  Nicholas  Coujn,  of  Upsal,  was  sent  ovor  to  this 
country,  in  1771;  appointed  to  Wicacoe,  in  1786;  and  died  in 
1831,  at  the  dose  of  the  Swedish  mission,  in  Philadelphia. 

While  Dr.  Collin  was  rector,  he  had  for  his  first  assistant  the 

Re\  .  Joseph  Clarkson,  from  1787  until  179*2.  The  Rev.  Slator 
Clay  was  appointed  in  1792.  Only  a  part  of  liis  time  was  <^iveu 
to  the  Swedes,  for  whom  he  continued  to  preach  uutii  the  day  of 
his  death,  in  1831. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Nicholas  CoUiu,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
officiating  at  Swedesborough,  in  New  Jersey,  presided  over  these 
churches  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years ;  in  which  time  he  married 
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three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  couple, — aveiaging 
eighty-four  couple  a  year.  In  the  early  part  of  his  mmistry  he 
averaged  much  more  than  this.  The  numher  of  couples  married  by 

him  in  1795,  was  one  hviudrcd  and  ninety-nine;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  one  hundred  and  sfventy-nine. 

Dr.  CoUiu,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  ministry,  was  held  in 
h'jh  respect  l>y  liis  congregations.  He  possessed  considerable 
learning,  particularly  an  acquuntance  with  the  languages.  The 
only  work  which  he  left  behind  him  is  a  manuscript  tianslation  of 
Actelius,  of  New  Sweden,  which  he  tmdertook,  in  1799,  at  the 
request  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in  whose  possession 
it  now  is.  He  wa^  u  member,  and  for  sonic  time  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  and  was  also 
cue  of  the  eighteen  foundei*s  of  the  society  for  the  commemora* 
tioTi  nf  the  landing  of  William  Penn."  He  died  at  Wicacoc,  on  the 
1th  of  October,  A.  D.  1831,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


WALTER  COLTON. 

Walter  Colton  died  in  Philadelpliia,  January  22d,  1851,  aged 
fifty-three  years.  He  was  bom  in  Butknd,  Vermont ;  he  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  in  1822,  and  early  became  a  preacher,  and  taught 
an  academy  at  Middletown.  In  1828,  he  edited  the  American 
Spectator,*'  a  political  paper,  at  Washington.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  in  1830,  appointed  him  a  chaplain  in 
the  navy.  He  was  three  years  in  the  Constellation,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  was  then  chaplain  of  tlie  navy  yard  at  Phihidc^- 
phia,  and  edited  the  North  American."  Going  with  the  squad- 
nm  to  the  Pacific,  abont  1840,  he  was  appointed  alcalde  of  Mon- 
terey, in  California,  and  judge  of  admirality,  and  established  the 
**Cali£>mian,"  the  first  paper,  and  built  the  first  school-house, 
and  first  announced  to  our  country  the  discovery  of  gold.  He  re- 
turned in  1850.  A  cold,  terminating  in  dropsy,  occasioned  his 
death.  He  wrote  many  works : — "  Ship  and  Shore,  1825     "  Visit 
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to  Constantinople  and  Athens,  1836     "  Deck  and  Port Three 
Years  in  California "  I.iind  and  Lee  ;**  "  The  Sea  and  the  Sailor 
Notes  oa  Frauce  and  Italy,  with  a  memoir  by  Henry  T.  Cheever." 


JOHN  GONAm 

John  Conard,  Esq.,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  9th,  1857,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

Mr.  Conard,  during  his  younger  day<5,  was  much  in  pnblic  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  one  of  those 
truly  good  men  of  the  olden  time  who  had  the  welfare  of  his  country 
at  heart  He  was  a  native  of  this  State ;  resided  in  Germantown, 
fiN>m  whence  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  in  181 2,  and  held  that  position  during  the  war,  until 
1815.  lie  was  so  noted  for  his  sympathy  with  the  patriots  of  that 
day,  and  the  ea<:^orness  with  which  he  desired  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  tlie  British,  that  he  gained  the  appellation  of  "  Tlie  Flight- 
ing Quaker."  After  his  return  from  Congress,  he  was  made  Asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  Court,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
United  States  Marshal  by  President  Monroe,  reappointed  by  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams,  and  served  in  the  same  office  two  years 
under  President  Jackson.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1832,  and 
afterwards  resided  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  until  within  a  short 
period  of  iiis  death,  when  he  had  taken  his  residence  with  his  >on- 
in-law,  O.  W.  Lund,  in  this  city.  He  was  ever  remarkable  for  liis 
simplicity  of  character,  and  his  benevolent,  kind,  and  happy  disjx)- 
sition,  which,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  his  vigor,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  lengthened  his  days  to  a  green  old  age. 
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SPENCER  CONE,  B.D. 

Dr.  Cone,  an  American  Baptist  clergyman,  was  lx>rn  April  30th, 
1775.    At  the  n^o  of  twelve  veni-s,he  was  admitt('(l  into  Princ  eton 
College,  bnt  at  fourteen  was  forced  to  abandon  his  chosen  course  of 
study,  ;ui(l  assist,  by  teaching,  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother 
and  fitmily.   He  was  engaged  as  tutor  at  Princeton,  at  Springfield, 
and  at  BordentoWn,  in  New  Jersey,  and  for  four  or  five  years  in 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  supervision  of 
flie  Rev.  Dr.  Abercrombie.    His  favorite  dej)artment  was  instruc- 
tion in  tlio  Latin  and  ( ivwk  lunj^uaires,  of  which  h(>  had  charge  in 
the  Academy  at  Bordcntown.    After  five  or  six  years,  lie  found  he 
could  command  but  a  narrow  income,  and  sought  other  employ- 
ment.  He  then  adopted  the  theatrical  professif^n.  in  m  IucIi  he  con- 
tbaed  for  seven  years,  playing  principally  in  Philadelphia.  Aban- 
dbning  the  drama,  he  took  charge  of  the  business  department  of 
the '^Baltimore  American."   A  year  afterwards,  he  became  the 
editor  and  part  [)roprietor  of  the  "  Baltimore  Whig  "    In  the  last 
Wiir  with  England,  Spencer  Cone  commanded  a  conipaii}  of  volun- 
t^vi-s  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  was  present  at  the  contests 
of  liahiniore,  Bladensburg,  and  Fort  McHenry,  but  escaped  in  each 
mthout  a  wound.   He  afterwards  became  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Bepoitment  at  Washington,  where,  however,  he  remained  but  a 
ihort  time.  His  conversion  to  religion  occurred  shortly  after  leav- 
ing the  ^  American,"  and  was  somewhat  singidar.  He  was  baptized 
in  midwinter,  in  the  Patapsco  River,  then  covered  with  ice  a  foot 
tbick.    The  congre^^ation  of  a  small  Baptist  church,  at  the  Wash- 
i^igtoii  navy  yard,  being  destitute  of  a  pastor,  liad  no  discourse  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  held  their  prayer-meetings  instead :  he  was  invited 
to  lead  one  of  these  gatherings,  when  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  his 
mind  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach  the  Gospel.   He  wrote  to  Balti- 
more for  a  letter  of  dismissal,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
wlemn  duties  of  his  sacred  office.   In  1S15,  a  few  weeks  after  his 
ovdination,  he  became  chaplain  to  Congress ;  in  1816,  he  was  acting 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Alexandria,  D.  C. ;  in  May,  1823, 
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hv  removed  to  New  York,  and  there  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
01i\ cr  Street  Church  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  On  July  Ist, 
1841,  by  a  unanimoiiB  vote  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  he  received 
a  call  from  that  congregation,  and  continued  to  fulfil  the  duties  as 
its  pastor  until  his  death.  In  1836,  Dr.  Cone  was  chosen  President 
of  the  American  and  Fort  ign  Bible  Society,  and  occupied  that  posi- 
tion for  tliirteen  years.  lie  was  also  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Baptist  Missions,  and  for  nine  years  was  President  of  the  Triennial 
Convention,  a  body  which,  at  that  period,  embraced  representatives 
from  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  He  was  subsequently  connected 
with  the  ^  New  Version**  movement,  which  produced  a  division  in 
the  Baptist  Bible  Society,  and  resulted  in  estabUshing  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Union,"  of  which  he  was  the  chosen  President.  Dr. 
Cone  was  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  in  the  United 
States.  His  person  was  commanding,  his  manners  graceful  and 
winning,  his  countenance  handsome  and  impressive.  He  had  a 
peculiar  &cility  for  managing  large  public  assemblies,  and  was  emi- 
nently  popular  outside  of  the  Church.  His  voice  had  unconmion 
power,  flexibility,  and  sonorousness ;  and  he  possessed  great  power 
over  the  hearts  of  his  auditory,  by  his  snrpassin<^  command  of  the 
art  of  declumcition,  tlie  quickness  of  liis  eonceptiou  of  ideas,  and  tlio 
rich  coloring  which  was  thrown  over  them  by  liis  great  wealth  of 
imagination.  Dr.  Cone  died  in  August,  1855,  in  the  seventy-Hrst 
year  of  his  age. 


COMMODOliE  DAYID  CONNER. 

After  long  and  honorable  service  in  war  and  peace.  Commodore 
David  Conker  departed  this  life,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th 
March,  1856. 

An  actor  in  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war  with  Great 

Britain,  and  in  the  arduous  naval  operations  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  his  personal  history  is  connected  with  the  events  tliat  liavc 
most  redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  American  2vav)\  liis  career, 
too,  presents  an  example  so  well  worthy  of  emulation,  that  a  sketch 
of  ity — brief,  but  less  imperfect  than  the  notices  which  have  hitherto 
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appeared  tlirouofh  the  presb, — may  not  be  unacceptable  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public. 

He  was  of  Irish  descent.    His  &iijily  emigrated  to  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and,  after  passing  some  years 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Escaping  narrowly  from  the  massacre 
by  which  that  beautiful  rcg^ion  was  desolated,  the  parents  of  Conner 
took  refuge  at  liarrisburg,  wlieii  ,  inimy  yeari»  after,  lie  was  IxKn, 
in  1792.    After  the  death  of  his  lather,  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
in  1806,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.    He  enteretl  the  counting- 
house  of  Major  Dennis,  in  that  city,  and  in  the  intervals  of  business 
£nmd  time  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies.   He  made  con- 
sideiable  progress  in  Frendi  and  mathematics,  and  acquired  those 
habits  of  industry',  precision,  and  attention  to  minute  details,  tliat 
arc  pt  i  haps  nowhere  better  learned  than  in  the  mercantile  protession. 
A  voyage  which  he  made  about  tins  period  to  the  West  Indies, 
probably  developed  an  incUnation  for  the  sea,  and  he  applied  for  an 
appointment  in  the  navy,  which  he  received  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1809,  and  performed  lus  first  cruise  in  the  fingate  President  He 
there  made  so  fiivorable  an  impression  upon  his  commander,  Captain 
Bainbridije,  that,  when  tliat  offic  er,  soon  after,  took  charsre  of  a 
merchant  vessel  for  a  voyage  to  Russia,  lie  appointcnl  Conner  to  be 
his  first  mate.    Tiie  most  striking  incident  of  the  voyage  was  their 
capture  Ly  a  Danish  privateer.  They  were  soon,  however,  released, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  fiiends  of  Bainbridge.   In  a  second 
voyage  in  the  merchant  service,  Conner  was  shipwrecked  upon 
Sable  Island.    Betuming  to  the  United  States,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  Captain  i.awrence,  in  August,  1811,  and 
yvds  an  actiii^^  lieutenant  of  that  ship  when  war  was  declared  agdinst 
Great  Britaui  in  1812.    Soon  after,  Commodore  Rogers,  with  a 
squadron  to  which  the  Hornet  was  attached,  put  to  sea,  with  the 
design  of  intercepting  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Jamaica.  A 
few  vessels  were  captured,  in  one  of  which  Conner  was  placed  in 
charge  as  prize-master.    Before  reaching  the  United  States  the 
prize  was  retaken  by  a  British  sloop-of-war,  and  carried  into  St. 
John  s.  In  a  short  time,  liowcver,  Conner  was  liberated  by  exchange, 
and  joined  his  ship  at  New  York. 
In  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  Hornet,  with  the 
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Constitution,  sailed  from  Boston,  forming,  with  the  Essex,  whidi 

did  not  join  them,  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Bainbridir(\  Arriving  off  St.  Salvador,  tlicy  found  there  a  vessel 
of  about  ec^ual  force  to  the  IlonK^t,  the  British,  sloop-of-war  Bonne 
Citoyenne.  As  she  was  sheltered  from  capture  by  the  immu- 
nities of  a  neutral  port,  the  American  officers,  in  their  eagerness  to 
measure  strength  with  the  enemy,  offered  the  inducement  of  an 
equal  contest  with  the  Hornet.  Captain  Lawrence  addressed  a 
proposal  to  tliat  effect  to  the  Ijiitisli  commander,  tlirou^li  the 
consuls  of  tlieir  res]KTtive  nations,  and  Baiubrid^^e  added  a  pledge 
that  the  Constitution  should  take  no  part  in  the  action.  For 
declining  this  overture  the  captain  of  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  ofiere<l 
no  better  reason  than  a  pretended  distrust  of  the  good  &ith  of 
Commodoie  Bainbridge.  This  flimsy  pretext  was  soon  removed  by 
the  departure  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Hornet  alone  for  eighteen 
ihis  s  continued  the  blockade,  till  it  was  raised  by  the  appearance 
of  a  British  seventy-four,  from  wiiich  tlie  Hornet  sailed  away  in  the 
night. 

Coutinumg  his  cruise.  Captain  Lawrence,  off  the  Demerara  River, 
encountered,  and  afiter  a  sharp  action  captured,  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Peacock.  Conner  was  distinguished  for  gallantry  during  the 
engagement,  and  not  less  distinguished  for  humanity  when  it  was 
over.  The  hull  of  the  Peacock  was  so  riddled  Avith  shot,  that  she 
was  found  to  be  in  danger  of  si i living  before  her  crew  could  be 
removed.  Conner,  in  command  ot  the  boats,  made  the  most  strenu* 
ous  exertions  for  the  relief  of  those  who,  so  lately  enemies,  were 
now  the  objects  of  the  kindest  solicitude.  While  he  was  still  on 
the  deck  of  the  British  vessel  she  suddenly  went  down.  With  great 
presence  of  mind,  he  sprang  into  a  boat  which  was  lying  upon  the 
booms ;  fortunately  it  tloated,  while  the  wreck  sunk  into  tlie  bosom 
of  tlie  deep,  carrying  down  in  it  three  American  and  nine  British 
sailors. 

From  this  cruise  the  Hornet  returned  to  the  United  States,  in 
March,  1813.  Lawrence  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
Chesapeake;  James  Biddle,  then  a  Master  Commandant,  was 
ordered  to  the  Hornet,  and  she  was  attached  to  llie  squadron  of 

Commodore  Decatur.  Soon  after  leaving  Xew  York,  the  lioiuet, 
with  the  &igates  United  States  and  Macedonian,  fell  in  with  a 
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superior  Ikitisli  force,  which  chased  them  into  tlie  liarbor  of  2sew 
London,  where  they  were  for  a  long  time  closely  blockaded.  There 
again  took  place  an  ineffectual  negotiation  for  a  challenge-fight, 
fiiddle  was  sent  by  Commodoie  Decatui  to  propose  a  meeting 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Statiia 
and  Endymion  frigates.  Bnt  it  was  found  impossible  to  arrive  at 
an  adjustment  of  terms  ucceptablc  to  the  respective  loimnandcrs, 
Dtratur  and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy.  Biddle  did  succeed,  lnjwt  ver,  in 
umin;,nii^^  tlio  preliminaries  for  an  encounter  between  his  own  ship, 
the  Horiu  t,  and  the  T.oup  Cervier,  a  ship  of  the  same  class,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Mengs.  The  conditions  for  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, did  not  receive  the  unqualified  approval  of  Commodore 
Decatur,  and,  when  his  modification  of  them  was  forwarded  for 
the  considt  ratiuu  ot  the  British  A(liim<il,  he  cut  short  the  discus- 
sion by  ordering  the  Tjoup  Cervier  away  from  the  station.  All  the 
officers  and  the  crew  of  tlie  Hornet  may  ho  said  to  have  be(  n  piirties 
to  diis  effort  to  secure  a  meeting  with  the  enemy ;  for  Biddle  had 
deemed  it  a  point  of  duty  to  them  to  obtain  their  assent  to  bis  over* 
tnze,  as  it  was  his  declared  opinion  that  in  such  a  conflict  a  sur- 
render would  not,  in  any  extremity,  be  consistent  with  &e  national 

liouor. 

Tlic  blockade  had  now  been  protracted  for  seventeen  months, 
and,  the  United  States  Government  deeming  it  impossible  for  their 
ships  to  evade  the  watchiulness  of  the  enemy,  the  order  was  given 
that  they  should  be  dismantled  and  hauled  up  the  river.  At  the 
ugent  solicitation  of  her  commander,  the  Hornet  was  excepted 
from  this  order,  and  permission  was  accorded  for  an  attempt  at 
escape.  Conner  now  held  the  position  of  tirst  lieutenant  of  the 
ship.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1814,  at  the  dead  of  night,  with 
every  sound  hushed  and  every  light  extinguished,  the  Hornet  put 
to  sea ;  and,  passing  unnoticed  through  the  British  squadron,  soon 
leached  the  harbor  of  New  York.  About  two  months  later,  under 
the  same  officers,  she  proceeded  upon  a  cruise  to  the  East  Indies, 
and,  near  the  island  of  Tristan  D*Acunha,  met  the  British  sloop-of- 
wur  Peniniin,  a  ship  of  the  same  size  and  weight  of  metal.  The 
fir^t  guii  turd  from  the  Hornet  was  pointed  by  Lieutenant  Conner. 
In  no  other  action  of  the  war  was  there  so  complete  an  equality  in 
force,  and  the  contest  was  maintained  with  great  spirit  on  both 
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sidefl  for  twenty-two  mmutes,  when  the  Britbh  ship  sunendered. 

During'  the  conflict,  Conner  was  shot  through  the  body, — wound 
so  se\  ere  iind  dangerous  that  liis  life  was  despaired  of.  He  was 
also  struck  in  the  hand  bv  a  niusket-ball.  Thoui^h  disabk^d,  he 
refused  to  quit  his  post  upon  the  (kjck  till  entirely  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood.  So  effective  had  been  the  fire  of  the  Ilomct  in 
this  actioD,  diat  her  prize  was  found  to  be  too  much  injured  in  her 
masts  and  huU  to  admit  of  being  sent  to  the  United  States.  She 
was,  therefore,  scuttled. 

Soon  after,  the  Hornet  was  chased  for  three  days  by  a  British 
seventy-four;  but,  through  extraordin  ry  exertions  and  the  resort 
to  ev(»ry  means  of  lightening  the  .ship,  .she  eseap(Ml.  though  brought 
scverid  times  within  range  of  the  guns  of  her  pursuer.  Arriving 
at  St.  Salvador,  news  was  heard  of  the  ratification  of  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  lieutenant  Conner  received 
from  his  fellow-citizens,  from  Congress,  and  from  his  native  State 
the  honors  due  to  his  distinguished  services.    A  sword  was  voted 

to  him  by  the  Ijegislature  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  following  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  "the  high  sense  which  the  (io\ eminent  of  the 
Commonwealth  entertained  of  liis  good  conduct  and  intrepidity." 

Whereas^  during  the  late  war,  two  of  the  most  brilUant  exploits 
of  our  naval  forces  were  displayed  in  the  actions  fought  between 
the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Hornet  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
ship  Peacock  and  sloop-of-war  Penguin,  and  which  terminated  in 
the  cou«piest  and  capture  of  the  enemy  in  each  case;  and  wUvans, 
David  Conn(>r,  a  native  and  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  now  a  Master  Commandant  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  was  acting  lieutenant  in  the  first  action,  and  first  lieutenant 
in  the  second,  and  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  both  for  good  con- 
duct and  intrepidity,  maintaining  his  post,  in  the  last  battle,  until 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  from  a  desperate  wound  received  while 
victory  was  yet  unsecured ;  and  whereas,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
lias  never  been  ba(  k^vard,  on  any  proper  occasion,  to  acknowleclge 
tlie  pride  she  takes  in  bestowing  on  her  native  sons  the  noblest 
reward  of  heroic  deeds,  the  honorable  distinction  of  their  country's 
approbation. 
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Therefore,  Be  it  imanimoiiflly  resolyed,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepxeflentatiTes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gene- 
id  Aisanbly  met,  that  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested 
to  communicate  to  Captain  Conner  the  hi<^h  sense  the  Government 
of  tluB  commonwealth  entertains  for  his  good  conduct  and  intrepi- 
dity displayed  in  the  engagements  cited  in  the  preamble  accompa- 
nying this  resolution,  and  likewise  to  procure  for,  and  present  to 
liiin,  in  the  name  of  this  commonwealth,  an  appropriate  sword,  the 
expense  of  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars* 

(Signed),  '^JOSEPH  Ritnsb, 

"  Speaker  of  die  Honw  of  Bepreaentmttrei. 

Alexakdbr  Mahan, 

"  Speaker  of  tke  Senate. 

**  Approved  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight 
Inmdred  and  twenty-six. 

"  J.  Andrew  Shultze." 

iht  liuiits  of  tliis  sketch  will  not  permit  us  even  to  enumerate 
the  various  duties  dischari^ed  by  hini  in  the  ordinar)'  routine  of  liis 
profession.  He  held  important  commands  on  all  the  principal  naval 
stations,  and  exhibited,  on  several  occasions,  the  diplomatic  talent 
sad  extensive  knowledge  of  international  law  which  is  often  required 
by  the  American  naval  officer  in  the  exercise  of  his  ftmctions.  It 
btt  been  asserted  by  competent  judges  that  the  correspondence  of 
Commodore  Conner  from  foreign  stations  would  compare  favorably 
^'th  that  of  hi^j:hly  aceomplished  diplomatists.  But  while  the  re- 
iH)rts  of  the  offir  f  i>,  of  tlie  army  upon  ordinary  occasions  are  often 
to  be  tbund  printed  among  the  Public  Documents,,  the  most  impor- 
tant communications  ftom  naval  officers  upon  topics  of  national 
interest  are  for  the  most  pert  consigned  to  oblivion  in  the  archives 
of  the  Navy  Department  This  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  the  land  service  in  possessing,  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Department,  an  organization  controlled  by  those  who 
liavc  a  close  and  permanent  connection  with  the  interests  confided 
to  them. 

At  various  periods  of  his  life  he  held  shore  stations  of  importance 
among  others  those  of  Naval  Comnussioner  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction. 
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To  liis  last  service  performed  afloat,  a  somewliat  more  extended 
notice  is  due.  In  November,  1843,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Commodore  Stewart  in  the  command  of  the  home  squadzon.  In 
the  latter  period  of  his  term  of  service,  the  unsettled  state  of  our 
relations  with  Mexico  induced  the  Goyemment  to  conoentnte  in 
the  Gnlf  a  larger  force  than  had  ever  before  assembled  under  the 
pennant  of  a  single  American  commodore.  To  the  demands  of  liis 
position,  Conner  was  found  to  be  fully  (Hjual.  In  wielding  and 
disripliniii<jj  his  fleet,  in  the  preparation  of  his  plans,  and  in  their 
prompt  and  vigorous  execution,  he  proved  that  the  American  navy 
affords  a  sphere  of  practice  not  too  limited  to  qualify  its  officers  for 
the  most  extended  commands. 

In  expectation  of  war,  Conner  prepared  with  sedulous  care  and 
forethought  the  necessary  measures  for  its  prosecution.  No  sooner 
was  it  declared  to  exist  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  than  the 
trade  of  Mexico  was  annihilated  and  all  her  eastern  ports  eft'ectuully 
blockaded.  ^luch  was  necessarilv  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of 
the  commanding  officer  on  the  spot,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  ser- 
\ice  there  Conner  enjoyed  and  completely  justified  the  confidence 
of  his  Government. 

In  his  despatch  of  May  13th,  1846,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
writes:  "Your  own  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of 
Mexico  will  instruct  yon  best  what  measures  to  pursue  in  addition 
to  those  suggested  by  the  Department."  In  the  same  despatch  he 
adds :  "  The  Department  does  not  suppose  your  force  adequate  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua." 

In  all  the  operations  of  Commodore  Conner  the  exercise  of  the 
ri^ts  of  a  helligerent  was  tempered  by  the  moderation  and  hu- 
manity that  should  characterize  the  warfare  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Ample  time  was  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  neutral  vessels ;  Bri- 
tish mail  steamers  were  not  interrupted  in  their  transit ;  jwivate 
pro]x>rty  on  the  adjacent  coast  was  respected ;  and,  by  the  sfK^ciul 
directions  of  Conner,  a  liberal  exemption  from  capture  was  allowed 
to  the  small  craft  and  fishing  vessels  that  plied  their  humblo  trade 
along  the  shore. 

He  was  careful,  too,  of  the  just  rights  of  neutral  powers,  to  the 
entire  satisfiiction  of  their  representatives.  On  this  point  the  sense 
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of  obligation  to  him  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  fiom  the  senior 

Britisli  naval  officer  on  the  station,  who  says : — 

"Permit  me,  before  you  leave  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  kind  and  considerate  courtesy  with  whicli  my  country- 
men have  invariably  beeu  treated  by  you  while  commanding  the 
United  States  naval  forces.  Although  ever  strict  in  maintaining 
yonr  just  beUigerent  lights,  you  have,  sir,  caused  the  evils  neces- 
mnij  attendant  on  a  state  of  warfare  to  &11  as  lightly  as  possible 
on  the  subjects  of  neutral  nations,  and  in  prosecuting  the  war 
against  your  enemy,  you  have  contrived  to  win  even  his  gratitude 
by  ha\  ing  on  every  possible  occasion  mercifully  spared  the  poor  and 
hdpless.' 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Commodore  Conner  was  to  open 
t^lar  channels  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
thiough  which  was  transmitted  to  him  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  For  information  thus  obtained,  both 
Taylor  and  Scott  were  greatly  indebted  to  him,  as  is  frequently 
icknowledged  in  their  correspondence,  since  published  among  the 
executive  documents  of  the  year  1847.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of 
the  aid  attbrded  by  him  to  tiiosc  distinguislicd  officers.  Tlie  assis- 
tance of  his  vessels  was  lent  iu  the  iirst  movement  of  the  army  to 
tfie  position  that  was  afterwards  called  Fort  Brown.  When  Tay- 
lor's oommumcations  with  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande  and  his 
depots  there  were  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Conner  appeared  off 
the  Brazos  and  landed  a  force  of  seamen  and  marines  for  the  defence 
of  the  nit  uaccd  positions ;  and  subsequently  boats  and  men  from 
his  squadron  co-operated  in  the  movement  upon  the  towu  of  Mata- 
moras. 

Ue  afterwards  took,  and,  under  the  directions  of  the  Government, 
peraianently  occupied  Tampico;  and,  by  his  orders,  Commodore 
Beny  captured  Tabasco,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

A  moTement  iigamst  the  town  of  Alvarado,  which  was  firustiated 
by  an  accident,  was,  we  bdieve,  the  only  instance  of  a  miscarriage 
Ui  of  his  operations.  The  town  is  about  ten  miles  up  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  protected  by  a  bar,  passable  only  to  vessels  of  light  draught.  The 
town  was  well  fortihed,  and  an  eight-gun  battery  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  river.   At  about  one  o'clock  p.  h.,  on  the  16th  Oc- 
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tober,  the  wind  for  the  first  time  pennittwg,  aii  attempt  was  made 
to  cross  the  bar  with  two  small  steamers,  towing  after  them  a  flotilla 
of  boats.  Commodore  Connei  in  person  led  the  way  in  the  VLxen, 
drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery,  and  passed  over  the  bar.  Bat 
the  steamer  that  was  to  follow  was  less  snooessful,  grounding  on 
the  bar  with  all  the  boats  attadied  to  her,  and  it  was  not  till  near 
sunset  that  they  could  be  extricated  tVoiii  tlicir  position.  This 
occuTTence  disconrerted  a  ]>lan  which  was  well  laid.  and.  ;is  to  Con- 
ner's individual  share  in  it,  gallantly  executed.    On  investigation 
it  appeared  that  the  draught  of  the  second  steamer,  which  was  from 
the  revenue  service,  had  been  misiepiesented  to  the  Commodoie, 
and  this  mistake  was  the  occasion  of  the  accident  Subsequoilly 
the  Mexican  military  Ibice  evacuated  the  place,  and  the  civil  autho- 
rities at  a  later  period  surrendered  it  to  Lieutenant  Hunter  without 
making  any  resistance. 

The  intention  of  a  run  al  attack  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua 
had  never  been  deliberately  entertained  by  the  Government.  Much 
as  it  was  desired  by  the  navy,  the  eclat  of  success  would  not  have 
compensated  for  the  unnecessary  waste  of  life  and  material;  since 
it  was  evident  that  the  fert  was  a  dependency  of  the  town,  whidi 
offered  an  easy  triumph  to  a  land  attack. 

For  the  landing  of  troops  for  this  purpose  it  became  the  duty  of 
Conner  to  prepare,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  never  was 
an  enterprise  of  a  similar  character  conducted  mth  more  consum- 
mate ability,  or  in  which  a  larger  share  of  credit  was  due  to  the 
personal  exertions  of  the  officer  in  command.  By  the  beginning  of 
March,  all  his  preparations  were  completed.  On  the  6th  of  that 
month  he  received  General  Scott  on  board  a  small  steamer,  and 
proceeded  with  him  upon  an  extended  reoonnoissanoe  of  the  castle 
and  the  adjacent  coast.  The  point  of  landing  previously  selected  by 
Com iiiodore  Conner  received  General  Scott*s  approval;  the  com- 
pleteness of  all  the  aiTaugements  obviated  every  cause  of  delay; 
and  on  the  9th,  in  his  fiag-sliip,  the  liaritan,  crowded  with  troops, 
Conner  led  the  way  to  the  point  chosen  for  the  descent.  As  the 
ships  anchored,  the  surf-boats,  manned  by  sailors,  ranged  alongside, 
and,  receiving  their  apportioned  complements,  moved  in  a  semi- 
circle towards  the  shore,  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
smaller  vessels  anchored  in  line  close  in  to  the  beach.   By  ten 
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oVlock  that  night,  witiioiit  a  sm^lf^  inistalvc  or  ca*<iialty,  (>l(>ven 
thousand  meu  stood  anued  and  equipped  for  war  upon  tUe  soil  of 
the  enemy. 

Commodore  Conner^a  term  of  service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had 
already  exceeded  by  soine  months  the  usual  limit  of  three  yeais. 
Widte  he  was  busily  piepaiing  to  co-opezate  in  the  attack  on  Veia 
Ciuz  the  order  appointing  his  successor  reached  him.   He  had 

already  profi'ered  to  General  Scott  the  aid  of  a  naval  battery  (which 
aiunvards  rendered  most  efficient  service),  and  liad  marked  with 
buoys  the  line  of  approach  for  the  fleet  of  gunboats  and  small 
steamers  which,  £>i  the  purpose  of  a  diversion,,  was  to  assail  the 
castle.  The  expediency  of  his  completing  what  he  had  thus  begun 
might  have  furnished  many  reasons  for  the  protraction  of  his  com- 
mand  till  its  jteimination  should  be  graced  with  a  new  triumph. 
Bat  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Conner  to  strip  a  comrade  of  a 
single  laurel.  It  was  for  him,  as  the  senior  officer,  to  decide  upon 
the  proper  time  for  turning  over  his  command  ;  he  decided  to  do  so 
instantly.  Issuing  a  touching  farewell  to  his  olTict  is  and  men,  he 
kit  what  had  been  to  him  a  scene  of  toil  and  anxiety,  to  which  Imd 
been  added  the  severest  physical  suffering.  Upon  a  constitution 
nstmally  robust,  but  impaired  by  the  lasting  effects  of  the  wound 
which  he  had  receiTed  in  1815,  an  unhealthy  dimate  and  dose  con* 
finement  on  shipboard  had  told  with  fearful  effect. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  his  fellow-citizen >  greeted  him  with  a 
pubHc  wel<  onic,  he  was  elected  an  honorar)  me  ruber  of  the  Society 
of  the  Ciiicauiati,  and  his  merits  were  properly  acknowledged  by 
the  Government. 

In  Philadelphia  he  passed  the  remainder  of  lus  life,  for  a  time  in 
emunand  of  ^e  navy  yard  in  that  city.  His  death  occurred,  as  we 
have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  on  the  20th  day  of 
Ifiuch,  1856,  and  he  was  interred  with  military  honors  in  Christ 
dmrchyard. 

ITiroupfh  a  long  and  active  career  he  maintained  a  character  that 
WHS  never  elouded  by  even  a  breath  of  detraction.  His  habits  eon- 
£(Mrmed  to  the  highest  standard  of  propriety  ;  his  personal  rectitude 
and  nice  sense  of  honor  imparted  an  elevated  tone  to  all  his  senti- 
ments and  conduct ;  of  no  man  can  it  be  said  more  truly  that  he 
lived    without  fear  and  without  reproadi.''   His  just  and  conside- 
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rate  treatment  of  his  subordinates  secured  alike  their  affection  and 
xespect.  To  him  his  junior  officers  were  gentlemen,  entitled  to 
hold,  and  at  proper  times  to  express  opinions,  which  he  oftener 
corrected  hy  his  superior  judgment  than  oontroUed  by  his  superior 
rank.  He  was  completely  skilled  in  nil  the  details  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  a  thorough  seamen,  strikingly  bold  in  the  bandlmc^  of  his 
ship,  quick  in  resources,  and  calm  in  the  moment  ot  danger.  In 
his  discipline  he  was  strict,  but  not  severe  or  prone  to  resort  to 
punishment.  His  ship,  and  every  ship  in  his  squadron,  was  always 
m  a  condition  of  complete  efficiency  in  all  the  essentials  of  service, 
but  he  was  not  incUned  to  the  exaggerated  particularity  in  matters 
of  no  practical  value  that  duinicterizes  the  "  martinet.'* 

In  the  domestic  relations  of  life  lie  was  as  exemplary  as  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duty.  His  disposition  was  kind  and 
generous,  and  his  means  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  a  wide  but  un- 
ostentatious benevolence. 

He  was  married,  in  1828,  to  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Fhysick,  of  Philadelphia ;  his  children  by  this  union— two  sons- 
survive  hiui. 


BOBERT  T.  CONRAD. 

Robert  T.  Conrad,  the  author  of  the  highly  successful  tragedy 
of  "  Aylmere,"  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1810. 
After  completing  his  preliminary  eduration,  he  studied  law  with 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Kittera,  Esq. ;  but,  in  place  of  the  practice  of 
the  profession,  devoted  himself  to  an  editorial  career,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  ^  Ikaly  Commercial  Intelligencer,"  a  periodical  he 
subsequently  merged  in  the   Philadelphia  Gazette.'* 

In  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  toil 
of  daily  editorship.  He  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  Recorder.  After  holding  this  office  lor 
two  weeks,  he  became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Criminal  Sessions ; 
and,  on  the  abolition  of  that  tribunal,  was  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  the  General  Sessions,  established  in  its  place. 
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Vihea  the  city  odd  county  of  Philadelphia  became  consolidated, 
he  was  the  fizst  Mayor  under  the  Act,  and  was  elected  to  that  office 
by  tlie  Native  American  party. 

Mt.  Conrad  wrote  his  first  tragedy  before  his  twenty-first  year. 

It  was  entitled    Conradin,"  and  pcifornied  with  success. 

Avlmore  was  written  some  years  after.  It  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Edwin  FoiTest,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful 
plays.  The  hero,  Jack  Cade,  assumes  the  name  of  Aylmere  during 
Jus  concealment  in  Italy,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  a  daring 
act  of  lesistance  to  tyranny  in  his  you^.  He  returns  to  Eng^d, 
and  heads  the  insunection  which  bears  his  naqie  in  history.  The 
democratic  hero  is  presented  with  energy,  and  the  entire  production 
abounds  in  spirited  scenes  cind  cuiimated  lan<^uage.  The  tragedy 
was  published  by  the  autlior,  iu  1852,  in  a  volume  entitled  "Ayl- 
mere, or  the  Bondman  of  Kent ;  and  other  Poems." 
fie  died  June  27th,  1858,  aged  forty-eight  years. 


THOMAS  GOOMB£. 

Thomas  C(^ombe,  who  first  appears  in  American  literature  as  a 
translator  of  his  teacher,  Beveridge's  T^atin  poems,  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia;  and,  after  concluding  Iiis  course  at  the  college,  studied 
theology,  and  visiting  England  to  take  orders,  was,  on  his  return, 
appointed  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ  Church.  He  sided  with 
the  liberal  party  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolutioii ;  but,  disap- 
pTOTing  of  the  separation  from  England,  joined  after  that  event  the 
lory  party.  He  was,  in  1777,  banished,  with  others,  by  the  J.egis- 
iiiture,  to  Staunton,  Virginia,  but  was  allowed,  on  tin*  score  of  sick- 
ness, to  remain,  lie  soon  after  went  to  England.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  he  finally  became  a  Preben- 
dary of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  loyal  chaplains. 
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Mr.  Gofe  was  a  natiye  of  Lancaster  County,  PennBylyania: 
a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  ^  Quaker^'  fiimily.  We  loye  that 

name ;  we  prefer  the  term  "  Quaker"  to  that  of  "  Friend,"  because, 
though  it  was  given  in  derision,  it  has  become  a  term  of  honorable 
distinction,  by  the  merits  of  those  who  have  iUu.st rated  tlic  virtues 
of  the  sect  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  A  bad  name  may  destroy 
an  individual  who  is  denied  time  and  opportumty  to  redeem  him- 
self from  the  opprobrium.  But  classes  and  sects  that  are  permitted 
to  survive  the  excitement  which  confers  an  unkind  and  injurious 
appellation,  may  acquire  to  themselves  a  credit  that  shall  cause  that 
which  was  conferred  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  to  become  a  title 
of  distinguishing  huiK  i  .  So  much  more  potent  is  virtue  than  a 
name ;  so  true  arc  nianknid  to  virtue  and  practical  goodness,  when 
their  judgment  is  allowed  time  to  supt  rsecU'  their  passions. 

Mr.  Cope  traced  his  descent  on  both  »ides,  for  many  generations, 
from  the  Fhends."  His  ancestor,  Oliver  Cope,  was  one  of  the 
first  purchasers  from  William  Fenn.  On  the  maternal  side,  Mr. 
Cope  has  descended  from  the  Pyms,  who  daim  as  an  ancestor  the 
celebrated  parliamentarian,  John  P}  m,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  that  of  Strafford  ;  and  Mr.  Cope  had,  as  his  middle  name,  that 
of  his  maternal  ancestor. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Cope  was  good ;  it  included  a  general  round 
of  English  studies,  the  German  language,  and  that  amount  of  Latin 
which  was,  sixty  years  since,  deemed  necessary  as  a  foundation  of 
a  good  education ;  and  though  perhaps  he  had  not  occasion  to  make 
a  direct  use  of  his  classical  studies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
greatly  assisted  in  disciplining  his  mind  fer  the  pursuits  of  life  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  aud  tor  tliose  rational  enjoyments  conse- 
quent u^)()ii       >uccess  and  liis  social  position. 

When  Mr.  Cope  had  completed  that  education  which  was  deemed 
necessary  to  a  mercantile  life,  and  which  in  his  case  led  to  a  sound 
literary  taste,  since  indulged  and  improved,  he  was,  in  1786,  sent 
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to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  commence  the  acquisition  of  practical 
mercantile  knowledge,  by  untkitakinp^  the  priman^  labors  of  the 
coimting-room,  and  ascended  from  the  jnnior  <j^rade,  whicli  only 
notices  events,  by  a  simple  record,  to  that  ])08ltioii  which  plans  the 
movement  and  directs  the  conduct  of  thousands ;  and,  while  it  seems 
to  have  only  a  selfish  object,  does  indeed  connect  the  interests  and 
the  feelings  of  countries,  and  brings  about  that  state  of  national 
fedings  which  demands  the  semoes  of  the  diplomatist  to  oonfinn 
and  solemnize. 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Cope  was  distin- 
£:iiished  by  any  of  those  bold  schemes  which  sometimes  dazzle  the 
eye  of  the  uninitiated  by  the  splendor  of  their  success,  and  ofLen 
bring  extensive  ruin  by  their  almost  natural  feilure.  Mr.  Cope  was 
eduealed  a  Quaker,  and  he  felt  that  all  of  his  education,  all  that 
psients  and  teachers  had  imparted  to  his  childhood  and  youth,  was 
intended  as  a  portion  of  his  capital  in  the  business  of  life— elements 
of  success  in  his  mercantOe  and  his  social  position ;  and  hence,  we 
find  that  pnuhnce  was  one  of  the  leading  princ-iples  of  his  business 
plans,  and  that  (juality  came  to  distinguish  all  of  his  conduct.  He 
could  not,  to  achieve  a  considerable  advantage  to  himself,  put  in 
jeopardy  that  which,  if  lost,  would  bring  distress  if  not  ruin  on 
others.   He  had  no  right  to  abuse  the  credit  which  his  education, 
iiis  conduct,  and  his  character  had  secured.   He  valued  that  credit 
as  a  means  of  making  the  wealth  of  others  auxiliar)-  to  his  own 
plans ;  but  he  could  not  justify  to  himself  any  undertaking  which, 
built  on  the  conhdence  of  his  contemporaries,  should  so  abuse  that 
fidth  as  to  make  the  chance  of  his  own  prosperity  the  means  of 
injuring  liis  friends.    In  other  words,  that  which  is  ordinarily 
called  "  prudence"  in  business  men,  was  in  Mr.  Cope  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  honesty,  upon  which  he  based  his  plans  of  business,  and  by 
which  he  limited  his  enterprise. 

In  1790  lir.  Cope  began  business,  and  he  built  for  his  own  use 
the  store  at  the  comer  of  Second  Street  and  Joneses  Alley,  then 
known  by  the  euphonious  designation  of  Pewter  Platter  Alley- 
Here  he  transacted  a  large  business,  importing  his  own  goods.  In 
this  location  he  coiuiuued  until  1807,  at  which  time  he  built  his 
first  ship,  which  he  named,  for  his  native  county,  Lancaster. 
Tboae  who  look  back  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  years  upon  the  history 
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of  Philadelphia,  will  find  the  record  of  disease  and  death  ooocupying 
a  laige  portion  of  the  annals  of  the  city ;  and  it  seems  almost  natund, 
when  speaking  of  one  who  lived  through  those  times,  to  inquiie 

wlmt  part  he  bore  in  thv  labors  and  suft'crinc^s  of  the  peo])lc. 

Mr.  Cope's  activity,  his  rospc('tal)lo  position,  and  his  associations, 
were  ot  a  kind  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  him«df^ 
either  by  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own  safety,  or  by  a  magnanimooB 
devotion  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  others.  He  was  true  to  him> 
self,  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  to  all  the  good  circumstances 
with  which  his  Ws  had  been  surrounded.  He  promptly  volunteeied 
his  services.  lie  turried  in  tlu;  city  in  1798,  and  caught  and  suf- 
fered from  the  yellow  fever,  wliich  was  desolatin^^  the  place. 

In  1797,  that  scourge  of  man  again  visited  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Cope  resolved  to  bear  a  part  in  the  alleviation  of  those  sufierings, 
winch,  as  one  of  the  "  Guardians  of  the  Poor"  and  a  Manager  of 
the  Almshouse,"  he  had  such  an  opportunity  fer  understanding; 
and  he,  with  another  citizen  (Mr.  Young,  a  bookseller),  accepted 
from  the  mayor  of  tlie  city  (Hilary  leaker)  tlie  office  of  almoner, 
to  minister  directly  to  the  wants  of  those  who  were  suffering  from 
destitution,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  business.  Several 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  by  Mr.  Cope  and  his  colleague, 
who  carried  the  food  which  they  purchased  to  the  houses  of  the 
sufferers,  many  of  whom  weie  people  who,  in  ordinary  times,  were 
able  to  be  liberal  themselves,  to  whom  the  diarity  was  extended 
personally,  and  in  a  way  that  the  most  good  should  be  secured  from 
the  expenditure,  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 

It  is  not  the  objei  t  of  this  paper,  nor  the  wish  of  the  ^VTiter,  to 
present  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  doings  of  Mr.  Cope.  He  com- 
menced business,  not  on  the  scale  on  which  he  conducted  it  a  few 
years  before  he  withdrew  from  its  toils,  but  with  those  limits  which 
moderate  capital  rendered  necessary,  and  which  prudence"  (again 
we  mean  a  proper  regard  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself)  naturally 
suggested.  A  devotion  beconung  a  man  who  had  resolved  to  have 
a  name  among  merchants,  was  manifested  by  Mr.  Cope  to  his 
business ;  and  he  was  one  Ukely  to  be  noticed  by  his  seniors  as 
marked  for  success  in  himself^  and  as  an  example  to  others.  Yet 
this  noticeable  occupancy  of  time  in  the  affairs  of  his  store  and 
counting-room  was  not  all-absorbing.   To  be  a  merdiant,  with  all 
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die  drcumstanoeB  which  are  ooimected  with  that  pzofeasion,  was  of 
ooune  Mr.  OopeV  principal  object.  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
generous  regard  to  d^ic  and  State  interests,  which  he  manifested 

since  his  withdrawal  from  business,  must  have  been  apparent 
in  liis  early  manhood,  as  wc  find  him  a  menil)er  of  the  city  Councils 
at  the  elose  of  the  past  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  an  efficient  member  of  the  conunittee  for  introduciug  water 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  measure  which  for  a  time  required 
all  the  efforts  of  its  fiiends  to  secure  its  adoption  and  execution, 
against  the  opposition  of  a  majority,  and  which  for  a  time  was  the 
occasion  of  great  unpopularity  to  its  advocates. 

Mr.  Cope  was  again,  in  1807,  called  into  public  life  by  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  at  a  time  when  party 
spirit  was  active,  and  when  conservative  views  and  votes  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  preservatiou  of  those  principles  upon 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  commonwealth  was  founded,  and 
wbich  that  instrument  was  intended  to  express  and  defend. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Cope  was  called  on  to  mingle  still  more  in 
pobiic  life.  We  allude  to  those  early  demands  upon  his  time,  to 
ihow  that,  with  all  the  business  devotion  and  business  habits  whidi 
distinqiiislied  liim  and  marked  him  for  success,  he  had,  and  others 
in  him,  all  those  qualities  which  <^ive  delight  to  social  life,  and 
those  abilities  which  make  the  republican  citizen  &  useful  servant 
of  the  State.  And  we  may  add,  that  the  demand  upon  his  services 
was  not  limited  to  the  city  or  the  commonwealth.  As  a  man  of 
KKmd  education,  as  one  of  high  integrity,  as  a  sound  politician  and 
an  aooomplished  merchant,  he  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  proper 
pereon  to  rt^present  the  great  interests  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
coiiiK  ils  of  the  nation.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  tiie  great 
oommerdal  metropolis  of  the  Union ;  and  his  character  and  man- 
Aen  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his  election  would  have 
Ibeen  less  a  party  triumph  than  the  result  of  the  concurrent  vote  of 
most  of  the  people  of  his  district. 

To  a  young  man,  sensible  of  claims  upon  public  confidence,  and 
not  insensible  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition,  such  a  concurrence 
of  cir(  umstances  would  seem  to  present  a  most  desirable  avenue  to 
ofiicc  and  fame.   In  those  days  the  honors  of  Congress  had  not 
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been  so  extensively  enjoyed,  and  the  privilegeB  of  Congiess  had 
not  been  so  fiequendy  abused.  At  that  time,  a  lepresentatiTe  of 
fifty  thousand  fieemen  in  the  legislature  of  the  nation  had  a  hig^ 
claim  upon  public  re  gard,  and  the  office  might  weU  be  coveted.  At 

that  time,  and  at  any  time  since,  the  constitnency  of  the  Congres- 
sional representative  of  Philadelphia  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
which  any  man  may  be  proud.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Cope  felt  the 
appeal  to  his  ambition  which  this  offer  made ;  but  he  had  other 
duties,  and  among  them  was  that  of  justifying  the  confidence 
which  his  previous  caxeer  as  a  merchant  had  secured  to  himaeli^ 
and  to  manifest  that  prudence  upon  which  his  success  was  to 
depend,  by  declining  all  honors  which  must  withdraw  him  fiom  an 
immediate  supervision  of  an  extensive  mercantile  establishment, 
upon  which  so  much  more  than  bis  own  direct  interests  depended. 

Afr.  Cope,  as  we  have  said,  is  n  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Perhaps  the  principles  of  that  sect  may  have,  in  some  measure, 
restrained  him  fiom  accepting  the  honorable  post  which  was  about 
to  be  formally  offered  to  him.  Many  of  the  votes  of  Congress 
involve  the  encouragement  of  war ;  we  do  not  know  whether  that 
consideration  influenced  him,  and  influences  others  of  his  religious 
denomination,  in  declining  to  sit  in  Congress ;  it  is  certain  that  we 
selcioiii  see  Quakers  in  th(^  halls  of  the  national  legislature,  where 
their  services  would  often  be  very  valuable.  The  regret,  however, 
to  be  telt  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cope  on  such  accounts  must  have 
been  augmented,  at  that  particular  juncture,  by  a  knowledge  of 
his  intimacy  with  the  laws  of  trade  and  their  practical  operation, 
and  his  straightforward  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
Fortunately,  Philadelphia  possessed  other  sons  to  represent  her  in 
Congress,  and  while  some  were  doing  honor  to  their  constituents 
in  (hat  place,  Mr.  Cope  was  fully  occupied  in  the  execution  of 
enlarged  plans  of  comnu^rce,  which  were  to  be  productive  of  public 
as  well  as  of  private  benelit. 

To  Mr.  Cope  was  Philadelphia  indebted  for  the  establishment,  in 
1821,  of  the  first  regular  line  of  packet-ships  between  that  city  and 
liveipool  (England),  and  the  first  ship  employed  in  the  line  was, 
we  believe,  the  Lancaster,  of  290  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Dixey.  To  this  was  added  the  Tuscarora,  of  379  tons,  commanded 
by  Captain  James  SenilL    The  line  is  stiU  kept  up,  and  ha^i  in  it 
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fee  Tnscarora,  a  new  ship,  of  1231  tons.  The  line  was  sus- 
tained through  iill  those  adverse  ciic  uinst;inres,  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  the  destructioTi  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia, 
It  followed  close  upon  tliat  established  in  New  York,  and  is  yet 
maintained,  with  aiif^mented  tonnage,  by  Messrs.  Cope  Brothers. 

About  1810,  Mr,  Cope  removed  his  place  of  business  to  Walnut 
Street  wharf,  ifbexe  his  sons  now  have  their  counting-house,  and 
wlieiie  their  packet-ships  now  lie,  when  in  port.  This  place  had 
been  Temarkable  as  the  scene  of  misfortune  to  nearly  all  its  pre- 
vious occupants,  and  so  marked  had  the  results  been,  so  strikinsr  and 
so  inft  rnipted,  that  a  dread  had  been  excited  in  tiie  minds  ot  those 
the  iea:»t  tinctured  with  superstition.  It  was  what  was  called  an 
''unlucky  place,"  and  several  of  Mr.  Cope's  Mends  mentioned  to 
bim  with  some  earnestness  its  bad  character. 

^'Then,"  said  he,  ^  I  will  try  to  earn  for  it  a  better  name."  And 
feough  he  was  a  wealthy  man  before  he  removed  thither,  yet  that 
phceis  identified  with  his  subsequent  prosperity. 

Wo  have  already  mentioned  that  prudence"  was  a  leading 
pfiiiciple  in  Mr.  Cope's  plans  of  business.  He  never  aUowt  ti  him- 
^li  to  be  drawn  into  hazardous  enterprises  which  woidd  deprive 
iiim  of  that  quiet  so  essential  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  what  one 
Itts  acquired,  and  to  the  proper  calculations  and  phuis  for  a  gene- 
DMis  increase  of  possessions.  Such  a  course  wouM  have  been  con- 
tmy  to  his  established  mercantile  principles.  But  there  are  times 
^1»n  a  merchant  may  incur  risks  without  an  impeachment  of  his 
j^rudeiice ;  and  the  occasion  for  such  a  risk  occurred  once,  at  least, 
in  Mr.  Cope's  experience.  His  favorite  ship,  the  Lancaster,  was 
ou  her  return  voyage  from  Canton  with  a  cargo  of  great  value,  at 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  made  repeated  applica- 
tions for  insurance,  but  the  alarm  was  general  and  great,  and  the 
oiffioes  refused  to  take  a  risk  upon  the  ship  and  caigo  for  less  than 
'i^  per  cent.  This  was  an  enormous  deduction ;  but  the  ocean 
•warmed  with  British  cruisers,  and  the  premium  of  insurance,  con- 
sitkrin<r  the  course  of  the  Lancaster,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
iinreasonable.  Mr.  Cope  understood  his  own  atfuirs  perfectly,  and, 
satisfying  himself  that  he  could  sustain  the  loss  of  the  whole,  and 
consequently  that  he  could  be  his  own  insurer,  he  calmly  awaited 
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the  result,  though  each  day's  papers  conveyed  intelligence  of  impor- 
tant inroads  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  country  by  Brituh 
ships  of  war.  The  resolution,  however,  had  been  taken,  afiei 
careful  deliberation,  and  the  only  coiuse  was  a   patient  waiting." 

And  when  darkness  seemed  to  hang  thickest  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  iiu  rchants,  the.  Lancaster  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  one  evening, 
with  her  immensely  valuable  cargo,  and  the  captain  recei>  ed  from 
the  pilot,  in  the  Delaware,  the  first  intimation  of  hostilities  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  and  he  remarked,  that  he  should 
have  hailed  a  British  cruiser  %>r  the  news,  had  one  come  within 
speaking"'  distance.  The  result  of  this  was  an  immense  profit 
upon  the  cargo. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Cope's  mercantile  career,  we  cannot  omit  to 
notice  that  he  was  the  contemporary  and  often  the  rival  of  Stephen 
Girard.  And  we  must  add,  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
fiiendship  with  that  remarkable  man.  It  is  another  proof  of  Mr. 
Girard's  sagacity,  that  he  selected  Mr.  Cope  to  be  one  of  the  ezeca* 
tors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  bank.  It  happened 
that  after  discharging  with  fidelity  the  duties  which  his  friend  and 
fellow-merchant  had  thus  devoh  tnl  upon  him,  Mr.  Cope,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  came  to 
be,  for  a  time,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Girard  Estate ;  and  he  was  subsequently  elected,  by  the  Select  Coun- 
cO,  a  Director  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  an  honor  which, 
to  the  regret  of  his  colleagues,  he  immediately  declined. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Cope, 
and  to  his  promptness  and  fidelity  in  every  [)osition  to  u  hieh  he  had 
been  called  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  his  exertions  and  coutri- 
butions  when  his  experience  and  his  wealth  were  required  to  insure 
the  commencement  or  completion  of  works  of  public  interest  And 
we  have  already  referred  to  his  exertions  to  secure  the  introdnctioQ 
of  wholesome  water  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  To  Mr.  Cope, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  acceded  the  praise  of  brin«^in^  to  a 
completion  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal ;  and  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  promptness  and 
the  efficiency  of  his  movements  to  secure  the  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Baiiroad.  He  presided  at  the  town  meeting  called  , 
in  support  of  that  measure,  so  important  to  Philadelphia,  and  gave  ' 
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it  the     of  his  continiied  labon,  and  the  most  liheial  subscriptbn 

of  any  individual  contributor. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  hasty  notice  to  be 
a  colleague  of  Mr.  Cope  iu  tlie  Convention  whicli  remodelled  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  testimony  is  clieerfidly  borne  to 
the  lidciity  with  which  he  guarded  the  interests  and  represented 
the  principles  of  his  immediate  constituents  by  the  wholesome  con- 
servatism of  all  his  views,  his  remarks,  and  his  votes ;  and  while  he 
eihibited  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and  wants  of 
our  popular  government,  he  manifested  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
organic  law  of  liis  native  commonwealth  should  be  placed  upon  a 
Wis  which  should  not  be  shaken  by  every  breeze  of  popular  favor, 
or  every  tempest  of  popular  dislike. 

Though  few  a£  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  without  the 
vifaiabie  aid,  in  some  form,  of  Mr.  Cope,  yet  his  mercantile  fiiends 
tie  peimitted  to  enjoy  the  largest  portion  of  his  important  services. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,"  where  his  person 
was  always  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  his  opinions  received  with 
natked  deference.  But  another  institution,  which  is  the  pride  of 
Phikdelphia  merchants,  has  been  particularly  favored  by  Mr.  Cope. 
We  allude  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Company,  of  which  he 
^  long  the  President,  and  firom  whose  meetings  he  was  very 
mely  absent.  His  own  feelings  seemed  to  derive  new  freshness 
fiwn  his  association  with  the  younger  memhers  of  that  profession 
vliich  he  honored;  and  his  pride,  perhaps,  was  gratified  hy  the 
^ndenoe  that  his  life  was  regarded  as  an  example  to  those  who, 
^'iien  he  shall  have  ceased  to  be  of  their  number,  ^vill  be  able  to 
sustain  the  character  of  Philadelphia  merchants. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Cope  was  not  without  advantage. 
^  established  health,  the  result  of  a  sound  constitution,  assisted  by 
temperate  habits  and  constant  exercise,  his  upright  bearing,  and 
fioB,  elastic  at^,  seem  as  if  they  had  been  acquired  in  a  military 
iduwl,  rather  than  under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  and  school- 
iMter  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  An  anecdote  may  illustrate  our 
■leaning. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Cope  was  travelling  in  the  Western  States 
with  the  late  ( icneral  Cadwalader,  who  was  "  every  incli  a  general." 
On  arriving  at  a  hotel,  the  names  of  the  travellers  were  of  course 
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registeied.  Having,  perhaps,  some  businem  with,  ox,  move  pro- 
bably, willing  to  be  hospitable  to  General  Cadwalader,  a  resident 
of  the  place  where  the  travellers  were  spending  the  night,  after 

examining  the  record  of  the  names,  stepped  to  the  porch,  and  ob- 
serving a  gentlenum  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  quick,  fimstep, 
and  wearing  a  surtout  with  an  upright  mihtary  collar,  he  thought 
he  could  not  be  deceived  as  it  regarded  the  military  title  of  the 
visitor,  whom  he  immediately  saluted  as  General,"  and  proceeded 
to  introduce  himself  and  his  business.  And  it  was  not  easy  to 
satisfy  him  that  he  had  mistaken  a  member  of  the  ^*  Society  of 
Friends,"  in  the  Ml  dress  of  that  sect,  for  a    Major  General." 

No  religious  association,  no  weight  of  public  duties,  no  cares  and 
calculations  of  a  mercantile  life,  not  even  the  weight  of  more  than 
eighty  years,  have  deprived  Mr.  Cope  of  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  that 
made  his  company  the  delight  of  social  gatherings.    No  man, 
vri^n  the  limits  of  gentlemanly  propriety,  could  add  more  to  the 
zest  of  lively,  pleasant  conversation.   FuU  of  experience,  full  of 
anecdote,  full  of  desire  to  promote  kindly  feelings,  and  to  share  in 
their  exercise,  his  presence  was  always  desirable,  where  pleasant 
wit  and  chastened  hiunor  are  allowed  their  appropriate  exercise. 
His  presence  brought  no  unpleasant  restraints.    It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  character,  conduct,  and  position  of  Mr.  Cope  did 
attract  to  him  the  high  regard  of  the  aged  and  the  venerable  of  bis 
acquaintance ;  but  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Ids 
temper,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles  and  of  his  taste,  that  the 
){uinn;  loved  Ixis  presence,  and  courted  his  approval.     We  have 
referred  to  Mr.  Cope  as  a  merchant,  enterprising,  liberal,  success- 
ful ; — as  a  philanthropist,  self-deuying  and  devoted ;— as  a  man, 
upright,  respected,  beloved. 

Thomas  P.  Cope  died,  November  22d,  1854,  in  Philadelphia, 
mindful  of  the  institutions  whose  objects  he  approved,  and  leaving 
to  his  children  the  immense  wealth  which  industrj'  and  integrity' 
liad  acquired,  nnd  judicious  economy  had  preserved;  leaving  them 
tlie  nobler  inheritance  of  a  character  of  unspotted  purity,  and  a 
name  that  is  synonymous  with  mercantile  sagacity  and  mezcantiie 
honor. 
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JAMES  cox, 

JjuiES  Cox  died  in  Phiiadelphia  in  March,  1834,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-thiee.  His  great  passion  was  book  collecting,  and 
during  a  long  life  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  bibliomania 
tbt  he  sacrificed  his  income  to  the  attainment  of  that  objec  t,  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  exert  liimself  in  his  profession.  He  came  to  this 
countrj'from  England  wlicn  a  yomi^'  man.  Passing  along  Almond 
Street,  he  saw  a  lady  at  her  front  door,  whom  he  recognized  as 
^ving  emigrated  from  his  own  country,  and  a  fiiendship  was 
fonned  between  them.  Mr.  Cox  became  her  heir,  and  having  now 
toomfbrtable  hoase  over  his  head,  and  some  small  income  besides 
&at  derived  from  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  he  devoted  himself  to 
fcrming  a  library  and  to  litemry  pursuits,  passing  only  a  part  of 
each  day  in  teacliing,  dr;Lwiiig,  ami  painting. 

He  was  long  tlie  fashionable  drawing-master  in  the  ftimilies  of 
mir  wealthiest  citizens,  and  in  boarding-schools.  See.  Robert  Morris 
Md  General  Washington  were  his  patrons.   Being  almost  tlie  only 
piofessor  of  his  art  in  the  city,  Mr.  Cox  found  money  flowing  in 
spun  him  iti  a  perennial  stream,  and  what  was  so  easily  made  was 
M  readily  spent.   The  book-stores,  book-stalls,  and  auctions  were 
minted  daily  in  search  of  varieties  of  books,  his  bills  at  one  book- 
Store  alone  amounting  to  a  thousaiid  iloUars  ])er  annnm  for  many 
successive  velars,  whilst  liis  importations  from  Eiu(j[>e  wore  also 
considerable.    Books  on  the  line  arts,  at  a  time  when  such  things 
were  unknown  here,  were  to  be  seen  only  in  his  collection ;  hence 
Ms  rooms  were  a  resort  for  artists,  and  from  this  storehouse 
emanated  patterns  for  various  kinds  of  house  decorations,  theatri- 
cs ornaments,  scenery,  &c.   Music,  too,  he  cultivated  successfully, 
and  was  intimate  with  the  most  prominent  professors  of  the  art. 
His  piir-c  ^vai5  not  nnfrequcntly  opened  to  jx)or  actors  and  others. 

lie  lived  a  retired  lif(\    His  only  companions  were  a  dog  and  a 
macaw,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  splendid  plumage,  its  loqua- 
city, and  mischievous  disposition. 
Much  persuasion  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  his 
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books,  which  were  stored  awav  in  a  second  storv  room,  in  double 
and  treble  rows,  and  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  while  the 
floor  was  strewn  with  portfolios  of  drawings,  scraps  of  music, 
broken  instniments,  honr-glanes,  plaster  casts,  &c.,  with  not  a  few 
evidences  of  the  inroads  of  Tennin.  At  the  uigent  solidtatioii  of 
friends,  and  after  frequent  convemtions  with  litesaiy  chaiacten, 
his  judgment  became  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  depositing  his 
books  in  an  institution  where  they  would  be  kept  together.  The 
Philadelphia  Library  agreed  to  give  him  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  for  his  support  in  declining  life,  and  Mr. 
Cox's  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  was  transferred  to  that 
institution.  The  number  of  volumes  in  his  library  exceeded  five 
thousand.  In  each  of  the  books  thus  transferred  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  James  Cox. 

The  passion  for  coUecting  remained  untU  the  last.  With  his 
increased  income  from  the  Philadelphia  Library,  Mr.  Cox  continued 
an  oc(  asioiial  attendant  at  book  sales,  lading  the  foundation  for 
another  library.  Had  lived  long  enough,  his  old  hive  would 
probably  have  been  agaui  tilled. 

The  Directors  of  the  Library  granted  Mr.  Cox  the  irce  tise  of 
the  books  of  the  institution.  He  had  many  anecdotes  to  tell  of  his 
books:  the  difElculties  he  had  encountered  in  procuring  this,  and 
the  envy  he  had  excited  at  having  the  good  fortune  to  possess  that 
curious  specimen  of  typography  or  engraving;  and  his  conversa- 
tion generally  ended  with  the  history  of  an  attempt  of  some  old 
citizen  to  purchase  or  bribe  from  him  one  of  his  literar\'  treasures. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Cox  were  deposited  in  JSt.  Paul's  church- 
yard, on  the  dOth  ^laich,  1834,  and  his  funeral  was  honored  by 
the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  and 
intelligent  citizens. 
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TENCH  COXE. 

The  subject  of  the  following  notice  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on 
May  22d,  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Coxe,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mary  Francis,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Tench  Francis, 
Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  &mily  of  Tench  Coxe  was  originally  from  Somersetshiie  in 
England.  His  first  ancestor  connected  with  America  was  Dr. 
BBniel  Coxe,  of  London,  who,  though  never  in  this  ooiintry,  took 
an  active  part  in  Anieiicaii  attairs  as  early  as  1078,  and  was  largely 
inti  i(  -tf  (1  in  many  of  the  colonies.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Goveruiucut  of  West  New  Jersey,  and  also  of  the  Province  of 
i  Carolana,  which  comprised  the  territory  lying  between  the  3l8t 
I  and  36th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  For  the  purpose  of  founding 
'  a  settlement  upon  the  Mississippi  within  the  limits  of  the  latter, 
he,  in  1698,  sent  out  an  expedition  of  two  aimed  vessels  and  seve- 
ral hundred  colonists.  These  ships  were  the  first  which  entered  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sea.*  The  colonists  were,  however,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  French,  diverted  tVoni  their  purpose,  and 
eventually  settled  in  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Coxe  conveyed  his 
interests  in  this  country  to  his  son.  Colonel  Daniel  Coxe,  the 
gcandfiither  of  Tench  Coxe,  who  in  consequence  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1702,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  first  at  Burlington,  and 
afterwards  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey.  Colonel  Coxe  occupied 
many  important  public  positions  in  that  Province,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  work  entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolana,"  just  alluded  to.  This  work  contains  a  detailed 
plan  fi>r  the  union  of  the  American  Colonies,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  earliest  extant. 

Tench  Coxe  received  his  education  at  the  College  of  Philadel* 
phia,  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  classmates 
was  his  kinsman,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  between  whom 
and  liimself  there  existed  a  youthful  friendship,  which  continued 
during  Ufe.    Tlie  natural  incUnatiuu  of  Mr.  Coxe's  mind  at  this 

♦  Vide  Bancroft,  vol.  iv,  p.  202. 
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youthful  period,  perhaps  increased  by  the  influence  of  his  fiiend, 
was  towards  embracinisf  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  decidedly  expressed  wishes  of  liis  fatlicr,  tlien  the 
head  of  the  liouse  of  Coxe  tK:  Fumian,  he  quitt<M)  colh^ge  to  enter 
their  counting-house,  and  at  the  period  of  attaining  his  majority, 
in  May,  1776,  became  a  partner  of  the  house,  which  then  assumed 
the  name  of  .Coxe,  Furman  Sc  Ck)xe. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  at  that  time  &st  becoming 
critical,  and  none  felt  the  embarrassments  of  civil  war  more  than 
those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  a  few  months  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  madt ,  and  the  prospects  of  peace 
were  postponed  to  a  still  more  distant  future.  Mr.  Coxe*s  com- 
mercial responsibilities  were  at  this  period  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  father,  his  senior  partner,  being  prevented  by 
a  paralytic  affection  from  taking  any  part  in  the  management  of 
business.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  absence  of  his 
second  partner,  thTe%y  upon  Mr.  Coxe,  while  still  a  mere  youth,  the 
sole  management  of  the  interests  and  a&irs  of  an  important  com- 
nierrial  house.  The  responsible  and  representative  chaiac  ter  of 
his  position  compelled  him  to  maintain,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  a  course  of  strictly  neutral  conduct  towards 
both  of  the  contending  parties.  During  the  occupation  of  Pliila- 
delphia,  no  one  of  his  commercial  brethren  pursued  this  line  of 
conduct  with  more  consistency.  Its  adoption  in  his  case  was  not 
a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  imperious  obligation.  The  duty  of  pre- 
serving sacred  interests  of  others  confided  to  his  youthful  direc- 
tion, could  not  othenvise  have  been  faithlully  tultilled.  Though 
taking  no  part  in  the  contest,  he  always  then  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  Independence.  Greneral  Washington's  concurrence  in  this 
&vorable  opinion  was  attested  in  his  first  presidency  by  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Mr.  Coxe  to  more  than  one  important  post  under  the 
national  govenunent. 

Mr.  Coxe's  first  entry  into  public  life  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  being  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  Coinnus- 
sioner  to  the  Annapolis  Fefleral  Convention,  The  State  oi  Virginia 
had  proposed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  that  commis- 
sioners from  the  several  States  should  meet  to  discuss  the  defects 
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of  the  Federal  CSonstitution,  and  frame  a  imiform  system  of  com- 
mercia]  intercourse  and  tegolations,  which  should  be  binding  upon 

the  whole  ct)iite(lcracy  when  ratified  b}  all  the  States.    This  con- 
vention met  at  Annapolis  on  SoptrmbcT  14th,  17S().    Amonjj^  its 
members  were  Madison,  Haniiltou,  jBdmund  itaiidol]))!.  and  John 
Dickinson.    Mr,  Dickinson  was  elected  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  representation  of  the 
States,  there  being  but  five  represented,  the  Commissioners  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  proceed  upon  the  business  of  their  mission. 
They  however  took  a  step,  which  led  to  most  important  results, 
and  recommended  that  a  Convention  shouUl  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May,  17^7,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of 
the  United  states,  and  devise  sucii  tiioasnres  as  should  api>ear  to 
Aem  necessary  to  render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
aent  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union.   This  recommenda- 
tion was  acted  upon  by  Congress,  and  resulted  in  the  assembling, 
on  that  day,  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Coxe  was  elected  by  the  lA'^islaturc  of  Pennsvl- 
Tiiniu  to  reju'eseiit  tliat  State  in  the  Continentid  Con<?rcss.  until  the 
p«  riod  at  which  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  go 
into  operation.  Uis  colleagues  were  John  Armstrong  and  James 
fi^Read. 

In  September,  1789,  the  act  organizing  the  Treasury  Department 
passed ;  and,  in  May  following,  Mr.  Coxe  received  the  appoint 
ment  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.   The  duties  of  the 

office  were  at  such  a  time  peculiarly  important.  The  ndministra- 
tivo  flopartments  of  the  dovernnient  were  not  y(  t  (  onipletely  de- 
veloped in  their  organization,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  hnancial 
policy  and  credit  of  the  country  were  under  discussion.  Mr.  Coxe 
applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  assist  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  treat* 
Dent  of  these  important  questions.  The  merit  of  his  services  was 
lecognized  by  General  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
^ry ;  and  in  May,  1792,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  ad\ice  and  consent  ui  the  Senate,  to  the  position  of  Connnis- 
Moncr  of  the  Revenue.  Mr.  Coxe  held  tbis  post  during  the  rest  of 
the  administration  of  General  Washington 
During  the  period  of  tlie  development  of  the  two  great  political 
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pattieB  of  Federalists,  and  Republicans  or  Democrats,  Mr.  Ooxe 
from  the  first  sympathized  with  the  latter,  and  warmly  advocated 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Adams. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Coxe  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  position 
of  Purveyor  of  the  Public  Supplies  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  year  1812,  when  the  office  was  abolished. 

The  writings  of  Tench  Coxe  are  voluminous  and  varied.  No 
writer  of  his  time  was  more  constantly  occupied  in  the  discussion 
of  public  subjects,  and  particularly  those  of  a  politico-economical 
character,  and  none  exercised  a  greater  infinenr  (  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  day  in  sucli  matters.  The  custom  of  cliscussin^  pul)lic  ques- 
tions by  means  of  pani])hlet  ])ublications,  so  common  in  England, 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  at  that  day,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  at  the  present.  Mr.  Coxe's  works  were  generally  published  at 
intervals  in  this  pamphlet  form.  They  extend  through  a  period  of 
many  years,  for  his  pen,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  rarely 
idle.  In  the  limits  of  this  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  their  variety  and  influence.  There  has  been  no  complete 
attempt  to  colkct  tiiese  publications,  a  circumstance  which  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  The  only  works  of  Mr.  Coxe 
which  were  collected  and  republished  in  a  regular  book  form,  or 
which  appeared  so  originally,  are :  A  Brief  Examination  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States ; 
with  two  SuppleniLiit  uy  Notes  upon  American  Manufactures" 
(Philadelphia  and  London,  1792);  "A  View  of  the  United  States 
of  America"  (Philadelphia,  1794,  and  London,  1795),  a  work  in 
whi(  h  the  poUtico-economical  interests  of  this  country'  nre  elabo- 
rately discussed;  and  A  Statement  of  the  Arts  and  Manu&ctures 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1810*"  (4to,  Philadelphia,  1814), 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Thoupfh  treating,  to  u  considerable  extent,  of  subjects  of  a  purely 
political  character,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Coxe's  writings 
are  upon  questions  connected  with  political  economy.  It  was  for 
such  subjects  that  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  a  long-continued 
study  peculiarly  fitted  him.  At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  and  independent  state,  there  was  an  immediate  necessity  of 
the  philosophical  discussion  of  the  principles  of  political  eoonoiny, 
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md  their  appLication  to  the  oommeicial  and  manu&cturing  interests 
of  the  nation.  With  lew  exceptions  the  older  and  leading  spirits 
of  that  generation  had  their  first  attention  engrossed  in  the  more 
vital  questions  of  a  purely  political  nature.   The  health  and  life  of 

the  new  botly  politic,  railici  than  its  mere  material  or  oconoinical 
mterests,  were  the  o))jects  of  their  first  care.  Mr.  Coxe  thus  foimd 
an  ample  field  open  ibr  the  exertion  of  his  abilities  as  a  political 
eoonomist. 

This  class  of  subjects  was,  however,  beset  with  difficulties  from 
the  outset.  The  basis  fi>r  such  inquiries  was  wanting.  There  had 
heen  few,  if  any,  attempts  to  collect  any  body  of  statistics,  much 
less  digest  them  in  a  scientific  form.  Mr.  Coxe  remarks,  In  1793, 
that  "  the  state  of  information  connected  with  comnicrt  ial  Ic^j^sla- 
tioii  was  vcr\'  imsatisfactoiy  in  1787.  We  had  very  few  State 
documents,  and  still  less  of  national.  To  legislate  then  on  the  sub- 
ject was  a  more  difficidt  and  uncertain  business  than  it  now  is." 
The  extent  of  this  deficiency  and  the  errors  which  it  produced  may 
be  Been  from  the  following  extract,  written  in  1787 :  The  com- 
merce of  America,  including  our  exports,  imports,  shipping,  manu- 
iactures,  and  fisheries,  may  be  properly  considered  as  one  interest. 
So  uniufornied  and  mistaken  have  many  of  us  been,  that  it  has 
been  stated  as  the  great  ijbjcct,  and  I  fear  it  is  yot  hclieved  to  be 
the  great  interest  of  New  luigland.  But,  firom  tlio  best  calculations 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot  raise  the  proportion  of 
property,  or  the  number  of  men  employed  in  manufiustures,  fisheries, 
narigation,  and  trade,  to  one-eighth  of  the  property  and  people 
ooeupied  by  agriculture  eyen  in  that  commercial  quarter  of  the 
Union."  Mr.  Coxe  diligently  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  sup- 
|>iyin<^  a  foundation  for  economical  inquiries.  Tn  so  doing,  he  was 
enabled  not  men^ly  to  provide  statistics  for  lus  own  investigations, 
bat  also  to  render  important  assistance  to  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Ins  dav. 

The  navigation  system  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  earliest 
qiiestions  discussed  by  economists.  Mr.  Coze  expressed  his  views 
i^on  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1787.  He  urged  that 

the  coasting  trade  of  the  Union  should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
American  bottoms,  that  the  fisheries  and  whaling  trade  bhould 
receive  all  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  Government 
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that  was  not  inconsisteut  with  other  essential  interests,  and  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  should  be  restricted  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  country  produdog  them.* 

The  advocacy  of  these  views  did  not  proceed  from  any  tendency 
to  disregard  the  value  of  principles  of  free  trade.  The  fheozetical 
doctrines  of  free  trade  were,  in  the  last  generation^  practical  impossip 
bilities, — a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Coxe  adverts  in  writing,  in  1809, 
when  he  remarks  that,  "  if  foreign  jL^ovomments  \\  ouki  agree  to  the 
universal  frcidoni  of  trade,  this  country  would  be  reciuired,  by 
prudence  and  justice  to  the  mass  of  its  citizens,  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  such  a  state  of  things.  Our  government  might  say  to 
the  merchants,  seamen,  and  ship-builders,  the  field  of  oompetitum 
lies  open  before  you.  But  the  state  of  things  is  very  diAerent 
Foreign  nations  are  now  zealous  and  intelligent  rivals,  and  will 
become  unfeeling  monopolizers  if  they  can  lull,  deceive,  or  coeioe 
their  improvident  nei<]jhbors."f 

It  is  somewhat  difheuit  at  this  day  to  appreciate  the  actual  state 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  particularly  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make  her  colonies  uttedy 
dependent  upon  her  for  all  articles  of  manufactures.  They  were, 
as  part  of  this  poUcy,  excluded  from  the  introduction  of  all  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  improvements.  This  policy  had  been  suo 
cessful  with  regard  not  only  to  articles  of  utility,  hut  also  those  of 
ornament  and  fashitju.  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  asserted,  said  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  Americans  to  make  "a  hobuiiil;"  and  it  was 
by  this  destitution  of  manu&ctuies  that  the  sufferings  of  Ameri- 
cans, during  the  Kevolutionar)^  war,  were  greatly  aggravated.  After 
the  rupture  of  the  political  bonds  between  the  two  countries,  it  was 
the  received  opinion  in  England  that,  although  the  United  States 
had  attained  a  political  independence,  yet,  in  matters  of  commerce, 
and  particularly  in  manufactures,  they  would  still  remain  subser- 
vient to  England.    Lord  Sheffield  was  the  most  noted  exponent  of 

*  Vide  An  Inquiry  into  the  PrlncIjjK  s  upon  which  a  Coramcrcial  System  fur  ilio  I'liitwi 
States  shouhl  be  Founded;  to  whuli  aro  added  some  Political  Obsen'ations  coiuieett'd  with 
the  subject,  by  Tench  Coxe.  Rt  ad  bt  fore  the  Society  lor  i'oiitical  Inquiries,  coijvened  st 
the  hoiiM  of  BenjAinitt  Fimnltlin,  Eaq.,  1 1th  May,  1787. 

t  Fttlc  ft  Memoir  on  the  aobject  of  a  Navigation  Act.  PhiladelpliMi,  1609. 
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these  views.  He  considered  that  Britisli  inannfaciiues  would 
always  undersell  any  that  the  Americans  might  produce ;  that  the 
inteicst,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the  countiy,  required  that  the 
gveat  mass  of  labor  should  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  would  so 
piCTeiit  any  system  of  American  maiiu&ctures  ftom  being  built  up; 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  we  would  still  remain  colonial. 

The  encouragement  of  American  manu&ctures  was  a  subject  to 
which  Tench  Coxe  devoted  himself  Lluoiigliout  his  whole  life.  As 
early  as  1775,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  l)e(  auic  a  member 
of  the  "  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  American 
Manu&ctures."  In  1787,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts  and  Domestic  Manu&ctures  was  instituted, 
and  Mr.  Coxe  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  its  founders.  He  had 
already  attained  the  position  of  an  authority  upou  the  subject,  and 
wa§  appointed,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Bush,  the  President  of  the 
niittiiif;  of  organization,  to  deliver  the  miiu^uial  address  of  the 
iiocietv.  He  continued  ahva\  s  a  most  active  member,  and  subse- 
quently  became  President  of  the  Society. 

Previous  to  1790,  American  manufactures  of  all  kinds  were  in  a 
weak  and  deficient  state,  and  continued  imable  to  cope  with  those 
imported  firom  abroad.  In  that  year,  however,  the  efforts  of  the 
fiieiids  of  manufiu^uzes  began  to  produce  apparent  and  happy  r^ 
nhs.  This  success  soon  became  so  decided  that  the  republication 
in  Loiuiuii,  in  the  year  1792,  of  Mr.  Coxe's  series  of  papere,  in 
auiiwer  to  1  .ord  Slieffield's  views,  was  received  as  a  sort  of  declara- 
tion of  the  iudcpcudence  of  the  United  States  in  manufactures.  An 
English  Review,  in  an  article  upon  the  work,*  confesses  itself,  for 
^  first  time  infixnned,  that  the  Americans  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  all  the  most  useful  manu&ctures,  not  only  for  their  own 
emttumption,  but  also  for  exportation,  to  a  degree  that  was  once 
deemed  incompatible  with  their  situation,  as  having  such  immense 
knds  to  st^ttle." 

The  encouragement  of  iiiiumfactures  continued  to  be  constantly 
discussed  throughout  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coxe ;  and  is,  in  Jtact,  tlie 
nhject  to  which,  in  its  various  branches,  he  directed  the  greatest 
attention. 

*  Tide  Mon^ty  R«view,  1793,  page  320. 
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In  1812,  Congress  instructed  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  to 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  statement  of  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Gallatin  applied  to  Mr.  Coxe,  as  the  first  authority  among 
economists,  to  execute  the  undertaking.  The  result'was  the  work 
mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  notice.  In  its  first  and  seoood 
parts,  tt  contains  an  account  of  the  hbtory  of  American  mani]&o> 
tures  down  to  that  period,  and  an  daborate  diBCUsdon  of  the  proper 
means  of  tlieir  future  development. 

Mr.  C'oxe's  views  upon  the  encounigement  of  mamifacturos  were 
not  occuiiioued  by  any  preference  of  them  over  other  equally  or 
more  important  interests.  His  opinion  was  that,  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  general  propo- 
sition, that  labor  and  skill,  applied  to  land,  will  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  riches  and  that  our  true  interests  should  restrain  us 
from  burdening  or  impeding  agriculture  in  any  way;"  whik%  liow- 
ever,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  manufactures  not 
inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  agriculture.  His  theory  was  not, 
however,  merely  that  these  two  interests  should  be  prevented  from 
conflicting  with  each  other,  but  that  they  should  be  united  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  encoursgement  and  support;  and  that  agricul' 
ture,  as  the  most  important  interest,  should  serve  as  the  foundation 
upon  whicli  the  system  uf  muuufactures  sliould  be  built.  The  only 
means  of  developing  such  a  theory  iu  practice  \va.s  by  the  growth 
of  "  a  redundant  staple"  in  this  country.  It  was  upon  such  ideas 
that  the  policy  of  England,  with  regard  to  woollen  manu&ctures 
and  the  production  of  wool,  had  been  founded.  Such  a  staple  could 
only  be  found  in  America  in  cotton. 

As  early  as  1786,  Mr.  Ooxe  became  convinced  that  cotton,  wfaidi 
he  bad  observed  occasioiially  grown  in  gardens  in  Maryland,  might 
be  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country'.  Upon  examination,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  region  south  of  latitude  thirty- 
nine  was  capable^  of  producing  cotton  extensively.  Mr.  Coxe 
constantly  employed  his  pen,  and  in  every  other  way  exerted  him- 
self to  attract  the  attention  of  the  community,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  planters  of  the  five  original  Southern  States,  to  the 
value  of  the  cotton  cultivation.  The  agitation  of  the  question  was 
persistently  carried  on  by  the  friends  of  manufiictures,  until  cotton, 
horn  a  petty  object  in  little  fields  and  gardens,  became  converted 
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into  an  article  of  extensive  cultivation  amon^  planters  and  fiinners. 
Mr.  ^^a^ii^(>]^  alludes  to  Mr.  Coxe's  efforts  upon  the  subject,  in 
writing  to  him,  under  the  date  of  November  14th,  1807,  iu  these 
words:  Though  tardy,  I  am  not  the  less  sincere  in  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  your  two  fitvors,  the  one  inclosing  youi  printed 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  cotton  wool.  Your  very  early  and  con- 
tinned  attention  to  ttiis  important  interest  is  entitled  to  the  thank- 
liibiess  of  your  countr\'men.** 

In  order  to  reap  the  full  ach  aiiUigc  of  cotton  as  a  clieap  clothing 
material,  there  yet  existed  a  necessity  for  tlic  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  preparation  of  cotton  for  tlic  manu- 
&cturer  by  the  separation  of  the  seeds  from  the  wool,  was  a  slow 
and  expensive  operation  performed  by  hand,  and  the  Arkwright 
machinery  for  spinning  ootton-yam  was  a  secret  known  only  in 
England,  and  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  En^h  manu&cturing 
policy,  was  strictly  guatded  by  stringent  laws  and  police  regula- 
tions, 'llie  first  of  these  necessities  was  su])plicd  by  the  invention 
of  the  wonderful  cotton  gin  of  Whitney,  iu  tlic  year  1793.  The 
introduction  of  the  Arkwright  machinery  into  this  country  was  an 
object  of  early  attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Coxe.  In  1787,  he 
made  a  contract  with  an  English  emigiant  in  PhDadelphia  to  return 
to  lus  native  country,  and  there  secure  brass  models  of  the  Ark- 
wright machinery.  It  was  intended  that  these  models  should  be 
tent  over  to  France,  and  then  ve-shipped  to  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Jffferson.  rlKii  American  Minister  at  Paris,  was  throut^h  Mr. 
Madison  interested  in  the  affair.  In  the  following?  year  the  models 
had  been  completed,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  forwarded  to 
the  continent,  when  the  authorities  became  informed  of  the  matter, 
and  arsested  the  agent,  who  was  put  under  bonds  not  to  leave 
England  within  three  years.  Though  unsuccessful  in  this  instance, 
the  result  of  these  and  similar  efforts  was  to  direct  the  attention  of 
persons  employed  in  manufactures  in  England  to  the  subject,  and 
III  nsi)  we  find  that  the  ArkwngUt  machinery  was  inlri  Hluced  into 
this  country  hy  Sanincd  Slater.  Mr.  Slater  was  first  induced  to 
emigrate  to  America  by  reading  an  advertisement  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society,  offering  a  reward  for  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
laachinery,  which  was  signed  by  Tench  Coxe,  as  one  of  its  officers. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  forbid  any  attempt  to  extend  this  im* 
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perfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Coxe's  services  and  opinions ;  it  has  merely 
been  the  object  of  what  lias  been  written  to  do  f^onw  justice  to  the 
memory  of  a  citizen,  who  was  never  forgettul  of  the  duty  of  exert- 
ing his  peculiar  talents  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Coxe  died  July  17tb,  lS2i,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  yean. 


ELLIOT  CllESSUN. 

Elliot  Cresson,  an  American  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, March  2,  1796.  He  became  a  successful  merchant  in  his 
native  city,  and  there  resided  during  his  life.  By  birthright  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  universally  distinguished 
for  kind  feelings  and  deeds  of  benevolence,  and  from  Uicm,  it  is 
natural  to  oondude,  he  received  his  early  impressions  on  all  kin- 
dred subjects.  Hence  his  ardent  love  foi  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  for  the  African  race.  He  even  proposed  at  one  time  to  become 
a  missionary,  at  his  own  cost,  among  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  v^^as 
also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  African  colonizjition.  He  was  especially 
instrumental  in  purchasing  from  the  native  princes  the  colony  of 
liberated  slaves.  Mr.  Cresson  spent  much  time  in  tbis  good  work, 
and  ireely  contributed  hisqpecuniaiy  means.  In  the  winter  of  1B3S 
and'  1839,  be  made  a  tour  of  tbe  Ne#  England  States,  as  agent  of 
the  National  Colonization  Society.  The  ensuing  winter  he  passed 
at  the  South,  where  he  was  engaj^ed  in  a  similar  mission.  In  both 
sections,  the  claims  of  the  cause  were  eloquently  presented  and 
enforced,  and  met  with  considerable  eucouragemeut.  He  abso- 
lutely refused  all  remuneration  for  these  services.  In  December, 
1840,  be  sailed  for  £ngland,  wbere  be  spent  the  following  two  years. 
The  years  1850, 1851,  and  1852  were  passed  in  London,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  health  and  to  obtain  auxiliaries  in  tbe  cause  of  Afirican 
impiuM mcnt.  He  contributefl  largely  during  liis  lifetime^  to  obji^ts 
of  charity,  and  in  his  will  he  made  a  most  generous  contribution  of 
his  estates,  not  to  a  single  object,  but  to  a  large  number,  embrac- 
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a  wide  range,  and  greatly  diversified  in  character.  Among 
udier  bequests,  he  gave  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
$50.0(10;  to  the  Philadelphia  School  ol  iJesign  for  Woiik  n, 
$10,000;  to  the  Pemisylvaiua  Historical  Society,  $10,000 ,  tiji  a 
monument  to  William  Penn,  $10,000;  for  Episcopal  missions, 
«thools,  and  college,  at  Port  Crcsson,  in  Liberia,  Africa,  named 
after  him,  $10,000;  to  the  Penns)  hania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
$•5000 ;  to  the  city  of  rhiladrlplii  i  for  planting  trees,  $5000 ;  to  the 
University  of  Penns)  h  aniu,  to  ciulow  a  Professorship  in  the  fine 
arts.  $5000  ;  for  touuiling  a  Miners'  School  in  Pennsylvania,  $oOOO; 
to  the  Pennsyivaiua  Agrieultuial  Society,  $5000  ;  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Seminary,  Akxaadria,  Virginia,  $5000  ;  and  to  the 
Athenceum,  Philadelphia;  "Widows'  Asyhnn,  rhiiud(>lphia ;  the 
Deaf  and  Drimh  Asylum ;  House  of  Refuge ;  Colored  Refuge ; 
Refuge  for  Decayed  Merchants ;  and  Pennsyh  ania  Coluiuzation 
Society,  $1000  each.  He  bequeathed  $41,000  to  relatives  and 
fcends,  and  a  landed  estate,  c*stimated  at  over  $;iO,000,  in  trust  for 
a  foundation  and  support  of  a  Home  for  aged,  intirm,  or  invalid 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  an 
asylum  appropriate  to  their  character  and  previous  condition.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Cresson  was  not  a  man  of  one 
idea  onlj.  In  the  cause  of  colonization  he  had  no  equal,  and  his 
benevolent  views  embraced  a  sphere  of  a  diversified  and  extended 
character  seldom  filled  by  the  same  individual. 

He  died  at  Philadelphia,  February  20,  1854,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight  years. 


BENJAMIN  CROSS. 

Bexj.vmin  Ckoss,  the  subject  of  tliis  notice,  was  bom  in  I'liiladelphia 
on  the  loth  of  September,  1786,  of  Scotch  descent.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  IL  was  the  wish  of  his 
parents  that  he  should  pursue  tlie  study  of  medicine,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  carry  it  out,  as  all  liis  predilections  from  youth  were 
musical.  In  the  early  years  of  his  life,  whilst  yet  engaged  in  edu- 
cational pursuits,  he  embraced  every  opportimity  that  afforded  to 
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pTOSCOiitc  with  diligence  his  musical  studies.  His  seniors  and 
instructors  in  tlie  science  were  Messrs.  Ra^Tier  Taylor  and  Benja- 
min Ciirr,  both  Englisli  musicians  of  celebrity  and  skill.  Mr.  Cross's 
professional  career  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1810.  It  was  in 
June  of  that  year  he  made  his  first  appearance,  the  occasion  being 
a  Cirand  Oratorio  at  St,  Augustine's  Chun  h,  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Carr.  We  may  here  take  the  lilx^rty  of  saying,  that 
the  progrannne  Avas  of  a  character  that  we  little  dream  of  for  days 
so  long  gone  by.  He  was  busily  cng-agcd  with  nearly  all  the 
musical  performances  of  that  day.  Tt  was,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  Musical  Fund  Society  that  his  principal  efforts  in  behalf 
of  music  were  made.  Its  objects  are:  "The  relief  of  decayed  musi- 
cians, and  the  cultivation  of  skill  and  ditfusion  of  taste  in  music;" 
which  society  originated  in  the  following  manner: — 

Previous  to  tlie  instituti(m  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  there 
were  several  societies  formed  for  the  performance  of  concerted 
music,  solos,  &:c.  The  oldest  was  the  Harmonic  Society,  which 
existed  some  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  tlu^  present 
ccntun",  and  continued  to  the  vear  1802  or  1803.  \'arious  other 
societies  for  the  same  purpose  have  flourished  and  died,  amon? 
which  were  the  Apallonian,  the  Euterpean,  the  St.  Cecilia,  the 
Sacred  Music,  the  Handel,  and  the  Anacreontic,  out  of  which  grew 
the  present  Philharmonic.  In  the  year  1816,  Mr.  C.  Hupfeld 
formed  a  society  for  the  practice  of  instrumental  music ;  until 
he  and  several  of  his  professional  brethren  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  a  sufficient  band  together  for  the  object  in  view,  consulted 
together,  and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  form  a  society,  not 
only  to  prosecute  the  study  of  concerted  pieces,  &c.,  but  to  endeavor 
to  create  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  decayed  musicians  and  their  fami- 
lies  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  this  private  society  originated 
the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  was  one  of  its  founders  and  principal 
prcxfenmul  supporters.  With  his  confreres,  Messrs.  Carr,  Schetky, 
Loud,  and  Hupfidd,  he  helped  to  lustain  its  public  performances ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  who  still  recollect  with 
what  distinguished  success  he  sang  the  bass  parts  in  the  Qiatorios, 
such  as  the  ^  Messiah  and  Te  Deum*'  of  Handel,  the  **  Creation  and 
Seasons**  of  Haydn,  and  the  **Soag  a£  the  Bdl**  of  Bombeig,  &c 
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His  fine  voice  and  method  peculiarly  adapted  him  to  tlie  task.  As 
a  professor  of  tlic  piano  and  singin^^j,  lie  was  eminently  successful, 
his  manner  of  imparting  instrnrtiou  being  sucli  as  to  develop 
the  talent  and  enlist  the  ambition  of  the  pupil.  He  had  conside- 
rable experience  as  an  organist,  having  dircH  tf^l  the?  music  in  various 
churches  for  more  than  forty  years.  lie  liuii  left  many  pleasing 
compositions,  among  which  is  a  "  Mariner  s  Glee,"  that  received 
from  the  riiilharmonic  Society  the  award  of  a  silver  medal. 

We  wish  that,  in  closing  this  brief  sketch,  we  were  better 
able  to  speak  of  the  private  character  of  Benjamin  Cross.  The 
members  of  his  profession  are  indebted  to  liim  for  always  laboring 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  its  b(>st  interests  and  uphohliag  its 
dignity.  lie  was  one  who  loved  the  divine  art  for  itself,  and  never 
for^'ot  that  an  artist  should  aluass  be  a  gentleman.  In  the 
domestic  circle  he  was  endeared  to  all  by  his  urbanity  of  manner 
aad  kindness  of  dispusition.  His  death,  which  took  place  on 
March  1st,  1857,  was  an  event  deeply  regretted  l)y  his  friends,  and 
cTKited  a  void  not  easily  filled  among  those  who  best  knew  his  real 
merits. 


LOUIS  MARTIAL  JACQUES  CKOUSILLAT. 

I -oils  Martial  Jacques  Ckousillat,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Pliiladelphia,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  1757,  in  the 
toHTi  of  Salon,  in  the  diocese  of  the  city  of  Aries,  in  the  south  of 
France.  He  first  arrived  in  his  adopted  country,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1780.  Soon  after  which, 
hythe  iut*  r\  LUtiuu  uf  u  French  officer,  attached  to  Count  Koeham- 
l«au's  army,  he  procured  a  situation  ui  the  American  army  at  West 
Point,  which  eonstiuitly  occupie<i  liini,  for  eighteen  months,  in  pur- 
chasing provisions  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  wherever 
be  could  procure  them,  and  conveying  them  to  the  army  at  the 
above  place.  In  this  employment,  in  which  he  had  given  perfect 
iMisfection,  his  commissions,  at  the  close  of  his  engagement, 
tmouuted  to  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
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After  the  cessation  of  hostQities  was  proclaimed  by  General 
Washington,  on  the  19th  April,  1783,  he  returned,  for  a  short 
period,  to  France,  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  to  establish  some 
correspondents  in  Marseilles ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Pliiladcl- 
phia,  and  never  visited  his  native  country  again.  With  his  seven 
thousand  dollars  he  immediately  established  himself  in  the  business 
of  a  shipping  merchant ;  having  commercial  friends  in  St.  Domingo 
and  Marseilles,  he  soon  did  a  lucrative  trade,  and  was  the  first 
French  shipping  merchant  that  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Mulligan  a  farm,  on  the 
River  Schuylkill,  below  the  city,  near  to  Gray's  Ferry ;  on  which 
he  raised,  from  grafts  and  trees,  whicli  he  had  imported  from  France 
and  Germanv,  the  first  fine  fruit  tliat  had  been  known  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  lie  also  imported  strawberry  vines  of  different 
and  choice  qualities,  which  produced  prodigiously.  Of  these  vines, 
grafts,  and  trees,  from  liis  nursery,  he  gave,  to  whoever  chose  to 
come  for  them,  most  liberallv.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  no 
fruit  but  the  wi\d  kinds  of  the  country.  His  example  soon  after 
led  Mr.  Stephen  Girard  and  others  into  the  importation  of  fine 
qualities  of  fruits ;  the  benefit  of  which  was  soon  appreciated  by 
the  community. 

Mr.  Crousillat  was  the  first  person  that  ever  imported,  for  public 
sale,  tlic  fine  quality  of  French  china  into  Philadelphia, — the  first 
lot  of  which  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  lienncard,  a  Frenchman,  wlio  kept 
a  china  store  in  Second  Street,  below  Market.  It  sold  off  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  Mr,  Benneard  gave  him  a  commission  to 
import  a  larger  quantity  for  him.  Previous  to  this,  the  India  china 
was  considered  the  choicest  and  most  used  in  America. 

A  fine  trait  of  chanicter  is  mentioned  of  Mr.  Crousillat.  A 
merchant,  of  high  standing,  failed,  and  owed  him  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  of  a  promissory  note.  He  called  upon  the 
drawer  to  know  if  he  thought  he  ever  could  pay  it.  The  merchant 
answered,  "No,  never!"  Mr.  C.  said,  "  Here,  take  it,  and  cancel 
it     and  the  note  was  destroved. 

Besides  other  good  qualities  possessed  by  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great  hospitality  and  true  benevo- 
lence.   As  a  merchant,  he  was  enterprising  and  strictly  upright ; 
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as  a  neighbor  and  friend,  was  alwavs  rcadv  to  do  an  act  of  kind- 
ness.   His  good-will  to  mankind  Iviicw  no  Imiits  ;  and  he  possessed 
the  virtue  of  sincere  Christian  thanly  in  lu  eminent  degree. 
He  died  July  12th,  183G,  in  the  eighlxcLU  year  of  his  age. 


COKNEUUS  a  CUYLER, 

Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  was  bom  at  Albany,  in  the  Sttite  of  New 
York,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1783.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
earliest  and  of  the  most  respectable  settlers  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  whither  thev  iviuovcd  from  Levden,  in  Holland,  al)()ut  the 
vtar  1650,  They  were  men  of  education  and  of  wealth;  and, 
«ilmost  from  the  period  of  their  first  settlement  in  the  then  province 
of  New  York,  were  largely  identified  with  its  social  and  political 
liistory. 

Mrs.  Grant,  in  her  delightful  ''Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,'* 
gives  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  her  residcnec  in  tlic  family  of 
one  of  his  immediate  ancestors,  to  whose  excellence  of  mind  and 
character  she  bears  strong  testimony. 

His  mother  was  Jane  Yates,  a  sister  of  the  late  C'liit  f  Justice 
Roberi  Yates, — a  lady  of  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  the  most 
earnest  piety.  In  liis  after  life  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  lier 
prayers  and  instnictiou,  and  of  her  forming  intiuence  over  his 
youthful  mind  and  character,  in  most  grateful  terms. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fitted  for  college ;  but  liis  actuixl 
entrance  into  college  was  tleferred  until  the  year  1802,  when  he 
entered  Union  College,  then  and  still  under  the  presidency  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Nott. 

In  the  year  1803  he  was  compelled  to  leave  college,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misfortunes  in  business  of  his  lialf  brothers,  who 
involved,  in  their  failure,  the  resources  of  the  fkmily. 

At  this  time  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  manly 
proportions  of  his  matured  frame  were  fully  developed.  His  height 
was  six  feet  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  his  atldetic  \igoi  and  unsur- 
passed skill  in  manly  exercises  were  much  admired.   In  company 
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with  a  number  of  others  he  set  out  upon  a  trading  and  business 
expedition  through  the  then  wilderness  of  Northern  New  York,  and 
thence  into  Canada,  where,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Bay  de  Quinty, 
he  remained  for  several  weeks  with  the  Mohawk  Indians,  of  whom 
the  famous  Brant  (Thayandanega)  was  still  the  chief 

Having  accumulated,  by  his  exertions,  the  means  of  continuing 
his  education,  he  re-entered  college,  and  graduated  with  distinction 
in  the  year  1806.  Meanwhile,  the  purposes  of  his  life,  which  had 
originally  pointed  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  were  changed.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  father,  and 
of  various  domestic  trials,  except  so  fiir  as  they  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  son,  and  were  among  the  instruments  of  Fkovidenee 
in  moderatiiig  lus  earthly  attachments,  and  leading  him  to  seriimi 
lefleetion,  which,  under  the  effectual  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  issued 
in  his  public  profeasion  of  religion.  He  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  Basset  and  Dr.  Livingston,  and  was  oidained  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  Jannary  2d,  1809.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Befonned  Dutch  Chiirch  of  Pong^eepde, 
in  the  State  of  New  Yorii: ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  mazried 
to  Miss  Eleanor  De  GmS,  of  Schenectady,  New  Yorii,— a  lady, 
whose  piety,  inteUigence,  and  worth,  crowned  his  domestic  life  with 
rare  happiness. 

His  ministry,  in  Foughkeepsie,  extended  £com  January,  1809, 
until  December,  1833,  and  was  attended  with  almost  unexampled 
honor  and  success. 

Previous  to  Dr.  Cuyler^s  connection  with  the  congregation  at 
Fougfakeepsie,  their  condition  had  been  unhappy,  and  fiir  fiom 
prosperous.  It  was  a  delightful  thought  to  him,  and  one  whidi 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  remark,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  attended 
**the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery."  His  pastoad 
labors  were  at  once  attended  with  tokens  of  his  special  influences, 
which  were  enjoyed  in  a  prolonged  revival  of  religion  of  two  years, 
increasing  the  number  of  communicants,  from  less  than  forty,  to 
more  than  two  hundred. 

His  labors  were  not  more  successful  than  they  were  abnndant,-^ 
extending  much  beyond  the  particular  congregation  of  whidi  he 
had  been  made  the  overseer,  and  spreading  widely  over  Dutcheas 
County,  of  which  Foughkeepsie  is  the  shiie-town.   Four  stations 
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weiv  plan  tod  by  him  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  he  preached,  and  all 
of  wliich  he  <xradiially  nourished  into  vi£;^oroiis  and  self-sustaining 
rhnrches.  More  tlian  one  thousand  were  nrldod  to  the  church  of 
Poui,'hk('epsie,  during  iiis  ministiy,  by  proti'ssion  of  their  faith. 
And  to  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
his  name  and  memory  are  cherished  there  in  liundreds  of  gratefiil 
hearts ;  and  the  traces  of  his  abundant  and  faithful  labors  are  still 
dearly  seen.  8iich  was  tlie  success  that  attended  his  ministry,  and 
80  great  its  ar  ceptanee,  that  his  name  and  influence  were  widely 
extended  to  oliier  Christian  denominations,  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

In  1814  he  received  a  call  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  the  lle- 
foniu'd  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  So  great  was 
their  (U  sire  to  induce  his  acceptance,  that  they  offered  to  remove 
his  o])jeetion  (which  was  mainly  to  u  collegiate  charge),  by  con- 
seuting  to  set  apart  a  separate  church  for  his  ministry ;  but  a 
revival  of  religion  again  commenced  in  his  charge  in  roughkeepsie, 
and  liu  deemed  this  to  be  an  indication  of  the  Divnic  will  that  he 
should  remain,  and  i>o  this  overture  was  declined, — so  were  several 
subsequent  calls  that  were  equally  attractive,  until,  in  the  year 
1833,  he  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  citv  of  Philadelpliia  ;  sundering,  in  obedience  to  tlie  call  of 
duty,  a  [lastorai  relation,  than  which  none  closer  or  dearer,  or  more 
productive  of  mutual  happiness  and  benefit,  hai>  ever  exisu  d. 

In  1828.  lie  received,  Irom  Union  College,  the  degiee  of  Doctor 
<j\  Ihvinity, — a  token  of  respect  which  was  repeated  afterward  by 
Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1833,  he  was  installed  in  his  new 
'liarffe  This  ancient  church,  foimded  by  the  pious  toils  of  Whit- 
iiekl.  and  sustained  in  the  successive  miuibtdes  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  known  in  her  liistory, 
grew  and  strengthened  under  his  charge.  In  1837,  a  new  and 
costly  church  cditice  was  erected  by  the  congregation  in  Seventh 
Street,  below  Arch  Street.  The  period  of  Dr.  Cujler's  entry  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  memo- 
rable struggle  between  ^vhat  are  called  the  "  Old  School"  and  the 
"New  School"  parties,  in  which  differences  of  opinion  upon  grave 
questions  alike  of  doctrine  and  of  church  order  and  policy,  after 
fierce  and  bitter  controversy,  resulted,  at  length,  in  the  year  1838, 
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in  a  Ibicible  diviaum  and  diBraption  of  the  Chnxch.  The  somid 
judgment,  laige  experience,  unquestioned  OTthodozy,  and  manly 
spirit  of  Dr.  Guyler,  at  onoe  attracted  to  him,  in  this  emeigeacy, 
the  confidence  of  the  Church  at  large;  and  he  possessed  and  eier- 
dsed  in  the  Old  School  party  a  commanding  influence  in  this  emer- 
gency. This  controversy  is  yet  of  too  recent  date  for  its  true  Mi- 
tory  to  be  written.   One  after  another  the  actors  in  these  fieroe 
differences  axe  passing  to  the  grave,  and,  with  them,  perish  die 
passions  and  exdtenients  which  were  for  the  time  so  sternly 
awakened.   At  no  distant  day  they  will  all  have  passed  from  die 
stage  of  action,  and  then  impartial  history  will  award  its  meed  of 
praise  or  blame.  Yet  now,  it  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  that  at  no 
period  did  he  fidl  to  command  the  unabated  respect  and  aifectkNi 
of  those  with  whom  he  ditifored  in  judgment ;  and  at  no  time  did 
he  forget,  in  the  midst  of  discussion,  the  true  dignity  of  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman.   Dr.  Cuyler  was  the  first  Vice-President,  and, 
during  most  of  the  time,  the  acting  President  of  the  oonTention 
which  met,  prior  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1887,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  which  defined  the  doctrine  and  policy  of  the  (M 
School  party;  and  he  was  a  leading  member,  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  School  party,  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  bodies  which 
endeavored  to  avert  a  violent  disruption  of  the  Church  by  a  peace- 
ful division.   When,  at  last,  division  did  occur,  he  was  one  of  the 
five  defendants  in  tike  suit  instituted  by  the  New  School  party  to 
test  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  of  the  majority  in  the  Ass^bly  of 
1837,  and  had  the  satia&ction  of  hearing,  in  the  result  of  that  suit, 
a  vindication  of  the  lawfulness  and  propriety  of  the  pdicy  of  which 
he  had  been  a  leading  advocate  in  that  General  Assembly. 

The  warm  heart  and  liberal  views  of  Dr.  Cuyler  induced  him  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  his  labors,  not  only  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
own  peculiar  charge  into  the  Boards  which  govern  and  administer 
the  general  institutions  of  the  Presbyteriati  Chuxdi,  and  in  which 
he  was  most  active  and  useful,  but  also  into  many  organintions  of 
public  benevolence,  where  his  wise  counsels  and  fiuthful  aid  were 
greatiy  esteemed.  At  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  fat  many  years 
previously,  he  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College.  As  a  man.  Dr.  Cuyler  was  naturally 
fiiendly,  confiding,  and  social  to  an  unusual  degree.   With  all  his 
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ddijjhffiil  tenderness  were  united  threat  boldness  and  manliness  of 

natural  intellect,  and  patience  and  heroism  of  heart. 

His  Christian  cliarut  trr  was  adjusted  in  fine  proportions.  The 
ascetic,  the  siipeistitious,  the  fanatical,  or  the  harsh,  had  in  him  no 
place.  Humble  before  God,  he  was  courteous  but  not  servile 
before  man.  A  lover  of  peace,  he  made  no  man  an  offender  for  a 
wortl.  Hi.'*  faith  bordered  not  on  presumption,  and  yet  it  was  firm. 
His  love  to  (loti's  peoplt'  was  strong  and  sclf-sacrificin*^. 

As  a  pubhc  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  lie  was  entitled  to  great 
veneration.  He  ever  held  fast  the  form  of  Mjund  words.  At  no 
period  of  his  ministry  Avas  he  suspected  by  good  men  of  any 
defection  from  the  truth.  lie  was  bevond  all  rliarges  of  hetero- 
Ancy.  But  he  did  not  rest  in  heartless  ortlio<ioxy.  He  ever  held 
that  it  was  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing, 
and  he  was  greatly  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  in 
edifyincf  l)elievers.  The  blessing  of  (iod  riclily  descended  on  him 
with  the  laymg  ou  of  the  bauds  of  the  Presbytery. 

Nor  was  he  less  use  ful  in  edifying  God's  people  than  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  He  fed  the  sheep — he  fed  the  lambs.  The 
feeblest  and  the  strongf-st  had  each  their  portion  in  due  season. 

But  th(^  great  success  of  Dr.  Cuyler  was  not  the  fruit  of  other  men's 
kbors.  but  the  result  of  his  own  toils  and  progress  owned  by  God. 
His  intimate  friend  aud  honored  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Dc  AVitt,  has 
said  tliat  ho  had  never  known  a  minister  wliosc  uniform  course  in 
the  iiiiuisterial  and  pastoral  work  had  been  more  distinctly  marked 
by  unwearied,  assiduous,  and  punctual  devotcdncss  to  its  duties 
than  that  of  Dr.  Cuyler. 

Nor  was  Dr.  Cuyler  u  mere  pastor.  His  warm  heart  and  liberal 
^iews  made  liim  the  friend  of  all  wise  ])lans  of  propagatiug  and 
defending  the  truth.  He  was  among  the  most  active  and  influential 
ot  all  the  friends  of  our  national  benevolent  societies. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  very  greatly  distinguished  for 
tljc  amount  of  conhdencc  and  iuflueuce  wliich  he  acquired  while  con- 
nected with  it.  He  has  several  times  becu  a  member  of  its  highest 
Judicatory,  and  when  there,  how  wise  and  faitliful  he  has  been, 
the  records  will  show,  and  many  will  testify. 

His  long  and  useful  life  terminated  on  the  31st  of  Augiist,  1850, 
in  a  death  t»o  peaceful  and  serene,  and  so  full  of  Christian  hope  and 
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triumph,  as  men  have  rarely  seen.  More  simplicity,  more  dignity, 
and  richer  eloquence  have  seldom  marked  the  words  of  the  dying 
man.  On  the  -tth  September,  his  remains  were  followed  to  the 
grave  at  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  by  a  very  large  number  of  the  raost 
respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  without  regard  to  denomina- 
tion, with  tokens  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  esteem  for  his 
character.  True  it  was,  as  was  eloquently  remarked  in  a  most 
affecting  funeral  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer,  '*  On 
the  death  of  such  a  man  the  circle  of  mourners  is  wide.  I  have 
lost  one  of  the  most  kind  and  paternal  friends  I  ever  had.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  ministers  and  thousands  of  private  Christians  can 
say  the  same,  for  Dr.  Cuyler  loved  the  image  of  God  wherever  he 
saw  it.  But  while  nature  weeps,  grace  may  sing  of  the  wonders 
of  God's  mercy.  '  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,'  The  death  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Cuyler  may  well  make  us  willing  to  die.  Heaven  is  becoming 
more  attractive  every  day  by  the  removal  from  the  Church  militant 
to  the  Church  triumphant  of  such  men  as  he  whose  mortal  remains 
are  now  before  us." 


COMMODORE  RICHAIID  DALE. 

RiciL\RD  Dale  was  born,  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1756,  in 
Norfolk  County,  Virginia.  He  was  descended  from  a  highly  re- 
spectable family.  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Virginia.  His 
father  left  five  children,  of  whom  Richard  wa.s  the  eldest.  Having 
manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  the  sea,  Richard  wa.s  allowed, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  enter  on  board  a  vessel  commanded  by 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  made  a  voyage  to  l^iverpool  and  back. 
Subsequently,  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies ;  and, 
in  17*75,  when  nineteen  j'ears  of  age,  was  chief  officer  of  a  valuable 
brig.  He  had  early  and  various  experience  of  the  hazards  of  a 
sailor's  life.  He  remained  in  the  merchant  sernce  till  the  spring 
of  1776.  The  revolutionary  fervor  was  now  excited.  The  best  of 
the  youthful  blood  of  the  land  was  roused.  Our  young  sailor  is 
accordingly  presented  to  us  early  in  1776  as  a  lieutenant  of  a  vessel 
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of  war  belonging  to  V^iiginia.  While  on  pnblic  duty  in  James 
Hivcr,  in  a  small  craft,  he  was  capturecl  by  a  tender  of  the  laver- 
pool  frigate ;  he  was  carried  to  Norfolk,  put  on  board  a  prison-ship, 
and  confined  there  for  several  weeks. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1776,  however,  that  he  conimeiu  ed  his 
career  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the  character  of  a 
midshipman  on  board  of  the  bri^^  L(»\ington,  Captain  John  Barrj*. 

The  Lexington  sailed,  in  the  autuinu  of  1776,  for  Cape  Francois, 
and  a  cruise,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Hallock,  tlie  t^allaiit  Barry 
having  been  appointed  to  the  comnuuul  of  u  frigate.  In  December, 
n?fi,  tile  Ijcxiiigton  was  captured  by  the  Liverpool  frigate  off  the 
caiics  of  Virginia.  In  {  onsequencc  of  a  sudden  gale,  the  captors 
could  take  out  only  the  captain  and  five  of  the  crew.  Dale,  then 
acting  us  master's  mate,  being  one  of  the  number.  The  ofiicers  and 
crew  who  remained  on  board  retook  the  brig,  and  carried  her  to 
Baltimore.  Dale  was  landed,  with  some  of  his  feUow-prisoners,  at 
Cape  Henlopcn,  in  January,  1777.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
Philadcl])hia,  where  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  Ijcxington  again, 
now  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  Johnson.  Dale  was  s(nerdl 
Hmcs  taken  prisoner,  and  on  one  occasion  was  indebted  to  liis 
'j^ui  prompt  sagacity  and  persevering  boldness  for  his  relief.  In 
February,  1779,  after  more  than  a  year's  captivity,  embittered  as  it 
H'as,  he  again  escaped.  He  accomplished  this  by  walking  out  of 
priMJU  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  the  guard  ha\dng  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth  till  Dale  was  enabled  to  elude  pursuit.  How 
he  obtained  tliis  uniform  remained  a  secret.  He  repaired  without 
delay  to  London,  and  by  fortunate  management  aiid  address,  pro- 
cured a  passport  to  go  to  France.  In  a  short  time  he  arri\c'd  at 
L'Orient,  where,  with  elate  and  buoyant  spirit,  he  joined,  in  the 
character  of  iiiaster';?  mate,  the  renowned  Paul  Jones. 

After  tiiree  months'  employTnent,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Dide 
wa.s  selected  by  the  discriminating  eye  of  Caiitam  Jones,  to  be  his 
first  lieutenant,  and  vva.s  in  service  with  him  on  l  oard  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  of  forty  guns  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy -five  men,  in  the  engagement  with  the  British  frigate 
Serapls,  C  uptain  Pearson,  of  forty-four  guns,  which  was  captured 
by  the  American  frigate.  Mow  well  lie  deserved  the  confidence 
thus  bestowed,  was  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  noble  part 
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which  he  took,  with  this  distinguished  commander,  in  a  scries  of 
exploits,  which  for  prowess  and  intrepidity  surpass  the  fictions  of 
poetry,  and  distance  the  marvels  of  romance. 

In  1781,  Dale  was  most  usefiilly  employed  with  two  public 
schooners  in  Delaware  Bay,  in  successfiilly  convoying  the  public 
stores  to  Philadelphia,  and  dispersing  the  marauding  refugees  who 
aimed  at  intercepting  those  supplies. 

In  July  of  this  year,  Dale  sailed  from  the  capes  of  Delaware  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Trumbull  frigate.  Captain  James  Nicholson,  When 
at  sea  but  a  few  hours,  thoy  fell  in  with  a  British  frigate  and  sloop- 
of-war.  After  a  severe  engagement  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
the  Trumbull,  having  been  crippled  by  the  gale,  was  compelled  to 
strike  her  flag  to  a  force  vastly  superior.  Lieutenant  Dale  was 
severely  wounded  in  tliis  encounter.  In  a  short  time  he  wns  put 
on  Long  Island  a  prisoner  on  parole  ;  he  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
changed, and,  in  November,  1781,  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Commodore  Dale  married,  in  1791,  a  Philadelphia  lady  by  the 
name  of  Crathome,  became  a  rigid  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  was  a  manager  of  several  religious  societies. 

The  government  had  now  no  occasion  for  his  services.  He  ac- 
cordingly obtained  the  command  of  a  large  merchant  ship,  "  The 
Queen  of  France,"  mounting  twelve  six-pounders,  and  sailed  for 
L'Orient  in  the  spring  of  1782.  On  the  passage  he  had  a  spirited 
conflict  with  a  British  privateer  of  fourteen  guns,  and  succeeded  in 
beating  her  off",  both  vessels  sustaining  very  heavy  damage.  Cap- 
tain Dale  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  February',  1783. 

In  1794,  he  was  selected  by  President  Washington  to  be  one  of 
the  six  captains  of  the  naval  establishment,  for  which  provision  had 
just  been  made.  He  was  the  fourth  in  rank.  He  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  large  frigiite  at  Norfolk.  The 
government,  however,  having  deferred  building  her,  he  obtained  a 
furlough,  and  continued  industriously  engaged  in  the  Canton  trade 
till  1798.  At  this  period,  war  with  France  was  generaUy  expected, 
and  the  government  purchased  several  large  vessels  to  be  converted 
into  ships  of  war.  One  of  them,  the  Ganges,  was  assigned  to  Cap- 
tain Dale,  who  had  recently  commanded  her  as  a  merchant  ship. 
After  she  was  equipped  for  service,  some  misunderstanding  arose 
with  respect  to  rank.    Dale  obtained  a  furlough  until  the  matter 
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could  be  adjusted.  On  his  return  to  i'iiiiadolpliia  in  April,  1800, 
from  a  Canton  voyage,  he  was  happy  to  find  the  iwint  of  rank  set- 
tied  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  now  received  orders  to  hold 
himself  ready  for  important  8ervi(  (%  and  in  May,  1801,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  stpiadron  of  observation  about  to  sail  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Havin<;  hoisted  his  broad  ])eudaut  on  board  the  President,  he 
sailed  on  tlie  1st  of  June,  with  the  squadron,  consistinix  of  the 
President  liigate,  Captain  James  Barron ;  the  Philadelpina  frii^ate, 
Captain  Samuel  Barren ;  the  Essex  frigate.  Captain  William  Bain- 
bridjje ;  and  the  schooner  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Andrew  Sterrett. 
He  tuund  lying  at  Gibraltar  the  High  Admiral  of  Tripoli,  with  a 
ship  of  twenty-six  gims  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  a 
hui:  of  sixteen  guns  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  These  vessels 
h  h  :  1 1  r  \ cd  only  the  day  before.  Although  the  Admiral  disclaimed 
an)  knowledge  of  hc^tile  views  on  the  part  of  the  Bey,  his  master, 
yet  Commodore  Dale  formed  and  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  he 
designed  to  rniise  against  American  vessels  in  the  "Western  Ocean.  - 
The  rialatielphia  was  accordingly  ordered  to  lie  on  luid  olf  Gib- 
raltar, tt)  Nvatch  the  Tripolitan,  and  if  he  ventured  out  to  capture 
him.  In  despair  of  eluding  this  vigilance,  the  Admiral  soon  disi- 
mantled  his  ships  and  dischargetl  liis  crews.  Authentic  information 
obuiiued  in  the  Mediterrdueun,  placed  beyond  doubt  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  Bey,  and  confirm  id  tlie  propriety  and  value  of 
the  determination  of  the  American  ( uuHiiaiuler, 

In  the  summer  of  IHO'2,  Couimudore  Dale  arrived  in  Hampton 
Roads.  In  this  squadron,  and  under  the  sailor-like  aeeomplish- 
mcnts  of  Comiuudore  Dale,  sever  d  of  our  gallant  naval  officers 
received  their  (nirlicst  instruction,  antl  tlie  noble  stamp  of  seaman- 
ship which  proved  so  true  in  the  war  of  1812. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  one  day  accosted  by  the  cele- 
brated punster,  Judge  Kiehaid  Peters,  who  said  that  "lie  had  just 
heard  that  the  British  General  Hill  w;is  about  laiuliu^^  some 
where  below  on  the  Delaw  are,  If  such  he  the  case,"  said  the 
Jud<;e.  '*  1 8upix>se  it  will  up  hill  and  down  dale;*  a  pun  rather 
at  tlii  expense  of  the  Americans. 

There  is  one  trait  of  Commodore  Dale's  character  which  must 
not  be  omitted.    He  himself  deemed  it  of  &r  more  importance 
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than  all  of  regard  and  reverence  which  the  world  could  confer. 
He  was  eminently  a  pious  man.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
solemn  truths  of  religion,  he,  many  years  before  his  death,  as  stated 
previously,  made  an  open  profession  of  his  holy  fiiith,  and  entered 
into  fiill  commimion  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  was  the 
result  of  no  sudden  and  transient  impulse.  AVhen  in  full  health, 
and  surrounded  by  all  of  (nuth's  advantages  which  could  contribute 
to  render  his  life  one  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  he  reviewed  for 
himself  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  pondered  upon  its  truths, 
felt  its  sacred  influences,  and  deliberately  made  his  decision.  Such 
examples  deserve  commemoration.  By  their  freedom  from  the 
suspicion  of  insincerity  or  impurity,  they  silence  the  prejudices  of 
mere  worldlings,  and  by  their  peculiar  force  and  beauty  they 
attract  to  the  contemplation  of  the  things  which  belong  to  our 
eternal  peace. 

His  latter  days  were  marked  with  tranquil  cheerfulness.  In  the 
bosom  of  a  family  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  he  was  blessed  with 

"  All  that  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  lore,  obedience  \" 

and  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1826,  having  reached  his  seven- 
tieth year,  in  the  humble  hope  of  a  joyfid  resurrection  through  the 
atoning  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  he  resigned  his  purified  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  that  God,  who,  through  so  many  perils  and  tempta^ 
tions,  had  mercifully  protected  and  preserved  him. 


ALEXANDER  JAMES  DALLAS. 

Alexander  James  Dallas,  Secretar}'  of  the  Treasur)'  of  the 
United  States  (1814),  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  bom  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  in  1759.  His  father,  Robert  Dallas,  was  an  eminent 
physician.  After  receiving  an  early  education  at  Edinburgh  and 
Westminster,  he  came  to  this  country,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1783,  and  studied  law  at  Philadelphia.    He  also  engaged  in 
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various  literary  enterprises,  writing  much  for  j)oriodicals,  and  being 
at  one  time  the  editor  of  the  Cohitubiaii  Ma<;a2ine.    In  1801,  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Jefferson,  Attorney  of  the  I'nited 
States  for  the  Ivistem  District  of  Pennsylvania.    About  this  time 
he  rpcovered  against  Fenno,  an  editor,  $2500  for  a  libel.  In 
Oftol)er,  1814,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  successor  of  G.  W.  Campbell ; 
and  in  March,  1815,  be  undertook  the  additional  trust  of  Secretary 
at  War,  and  performed  tlu^  task,  on  the  return  of  peace,  of  reducing 
th(>  army.    He  resigned  liis  lionoralde  office,  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  rhiladelpbia,  in  November,  1816;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  his  eartlily  career  was  closed.    AVhilo  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  he  was  attacked  with  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  of  which  he 
died,  soon  after  he  reached  home,  January  IGth,  1817,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years.    His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1780,  was  of  Devon- 
shire, England.    Mr.  Dallas  had  great  decision  and  energy,  and 
was  very  eminent  as  a  lawyer.    He  excelled  in  conversation,  and 
his  manners  w  ere  liighly  polished.    While  in  office  he  promoted 
the  establishment  of  a  tariff,  and  of  the  last  national  bank.  He 
pubUshcd  l  eaturcs  of  Jay's  Treaty,  1795;  Speeches  on  the  Trial 
of  Blount  and  the  Impeiichment  of  the  Judges ;  the  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Notes ;  Address  to  the  Society  of  Constitutional 
Republicans.  1805;  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  and  I'cmnsylvania, -4  vols.,  1806-7;  Treasury  Reports ;  Ex- 
position of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  War  of  1812,  1815. 
Uc  left,  unfinished,  Sketches  of  a  History  of  Vennsylvamu.  His 
son,  the  Honorable  George  M.  Didlas,  proposed,  ni  1817,  to  pub- 
lish his  works  in  three  volumes ;  but  they  have  not  been  forthcom- 
ing to  tliis  date, — IHod, 
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JAMES  ALEXANDER  DALLAS. 

James  Alexander  Dallas,  son  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  was 
bom  in  the  year  179L  He  entered  the  American  navy  in  1805, 
when  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  his  liberal  education  and 
talents,  and,  above  all,  his  laudable  ambition  to  attain  eminence  in 

his  ])rofc's.sioii,  enabled  him  to  become  a  distinguished  commander. 
He  served  with  C'oniinodore  Rogers,  on  board  the  President,  in 
1812;  and  afterwards,  with  C  ommodore  Chauncey,  on  Lake  On- 
tario. He  also  accompanied  Commodore  Porter  in  his  cruise  for 
the  extermination  of  the  West  India  pirates.  He  was  a  brother  of 
the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas.  He  died  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  years. 


JACOB  A.  DALLAS. 

Jacou  a.  Dallas,  tlio  well-known  popular  artist,  died  in  Kew 
York  City,  fcjeptember  9th,  A.D.  1857. 

Mr.  Dallas  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1825.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  the  cousin  of  Hon,  Geoige 
M.  Dallas,  Minister  to  England.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he 
moved  with  his  paients  to  Missouri,  where  he  studied  at  Ames  Col- 
lege, and,  after  a  due  course  of  instruc  tion,  graduated  at  the  age  of 
ri<^litoen.  He  then  returned  to  riiiladelpliia,  and  attended  the 
Life  and  Antique  School,  under  Professor  Otis,  the  celebrated  por- 
trait pamter.  About  eleven  years  ago  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  resided. 

His  talents,  which  were  of  the  highest  order,  were  employed  upon 
all  the  principal  illustrated  works  that  have  been  produced  in  New 
York  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of  the  cliief  illustnitors  of 
"  Harper's,"  Putnam's,"  "  Mrs.  Stephens',"  "  Frank  Leslie's,"  and 
other  popular  periodicals ;  while  many  of  the  larger  volumes,  issued 
by  the  best  publishers  of  New  York,  were  wholly  indebted  to  his 
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pencil  for  the  valuable  on<xr;u  iu<4;s  which  tlu  y  (  ontaincd.  Mr. 
D;tJlas  niarrietl  Miss  Mary  lvylt%  the  daughter  of  >rr.  Joseph  Kyle, 
the  celebrated  artist.  The  union  was  a  luippy  one.  Miss  Kyle 
wa>  also  well  known  a.s  an  artist,  and  was  possessed  of  considerable 
litcnir}-  ability.  Everything  j)romised  well  for  the  success  of  the 
yoiui;,'  couple  in  life,  when  Mr.  Dallas  was  seized  with  dysentery, 
which,  passing  into  consumption  of  the  bowels,  terminated  in  iiis 
death. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Dallas  was  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  advtmtap^e 
of  his  friendship.  A  truer  friend,  u  more  genial  companion,  never 
existed.  His  early  death  is  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  is 
a  loss  to  the  profession  which  he  adorned  that  will  not  in  a  long 
time  be  repaired. 


WILLIAM  DARKE. 

WiLLUX  Darke  was  a  biave  officer  dming  the  Bevolutionary 
and  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  County  in  1736,  and,  when  a 
boy,  accompanied  his  patents  to  T ii^ginia.   In  the  nineteenth  year 
«f  his  age  he  joined  the  army  under  General  Braddock,  and  shared 
in  the  dangers  of  his  defeat  in  1755.   In  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  he  accepted  a  captain's  commission,  and  served 
with  great  repataticm  till  tiie  dose  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he 
held  die  rank  of  Major.   In  1791,  he  received  from  Congress  the 
oommand  of  a  regiment  in  the  army  under  G^ral  St.  Clair,  and 
bore   distinguished  part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Indians 
on  the  4th  of  November  in  the  same  year.    In  this  battle  he  lost  a 
&vorite  son,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  his  retirement, 
daring  his  remaining  years,  lie  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  State 
which  had  adopted  him,  and  was  honored  with  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  in  the  militia.    He  dietl,  at  his  seat,  in  Jefferson  County, 
Viiginia,  November  26th,  1801,  in  the  sixt][-6ixth  year  of  his  age. 
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LYDIA  DARRAGH. 

''Ltdia  Darrach,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was  a  Qaft- 
keress  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  noble  deed,  she  deseires  to  hold  a 
place  in  every  book  of  a  similar  character  to  this. 

Baring  the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  General  Howe*s  headquar- 
ters were  in  Second  Street,  the  fourth  door  below  Spruce,  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  General  Cadwalader. 
Directly  opposite  resided  William  and  Lydia  Darrach,  membm  (rf 
the  Society  of  Fri(mds.  A  superior  officer  of  the  British  army, 
believed  to  be  the  Adjutant<7eneral,  fixed  upon  one  of  their  cham- 
bers, a  back  room,  for  private  conference,  and  two  officers  fre- 
quently met  there,  with  fire  and  candles,  in  closo  consultation. 
About  the  2d  of  December,  the  Adjutant-General  told  Lydia  that 
they  would  be  in  the  room  at  7  o'clock,  and  remain  late,  and  that 
they  wished  the  &mily  to  retire  early  to  bed;  adding,  that  when 
they  were  going  away,  they  would  odl  her  to  let  them  out,  and 
extinguish  the  fire  and  candles.  She  accordingly  sent  all  her  &mily 
to  bed,  but,  as  the  officer  had  been  so  particular,  her  curiosity  was 
excited.  She  took  ofi'  her  shoes,  put  her  car  to  the  key-h(de  of  the 
conclave,  and  overheard  an  order  read  for  all  the  British  troops  to 
march  out  late  in  the  evening  of  the  4tli,  and  attack  General  "Wash- 
ington's amy,  then  encamped  at  Whit(>  Marsh.  On  hearing  this, 
she  returned  tci  hvr  chamber,  and  laid  down.  Soon  after,  the 
officer  knocked  at  tlie  door,  hut  she  rose  only  at  the  third  sum- 
mons, having  feigned  herself  asleep.  Her  mind  was  so  much 
agitated  that  she  could  neither  cat  or  sleep ;  supposing  it  in  her 
power  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  fellow-countrjTncn,  but 
not  knowing  how  she  was  to  convey  the  information  to  General 
Washington,  not  daring  to  confide  it  to  her  husband.  The  time 
left,  however,  was  short.  She  quickly  detennined  to  make  her 
way  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  American  outposts,  where  she  had 
a  son  who  was  an  officer  of  the  American  anny.  She  informed  her 
fiunily  that  as  she  was  in  i,vant  of  flour,  she  would  go  to  Fiankford 
for  some.   Uer  husband  insisted  she  should  take  her  servant-maid 
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With  her,  but,  to  his  surprise,  she  positively  refused.  She  got  access 
to  Geneial  Howe,  and  solicited,  what  he  leadily  granted,  a  pass 
through  the  British  troops  on  the  lines.    She  encountered  on 
her  way  an  American  lieutenant-Colonel  (Craig)  of  the  lights 
hoiK,  who  knew  her.   To  him  she  disclosed  her  secret,  having 
obtained  fiom  him  a  solemn  pioniise  never  to  betray  her,  as 
her  life  might  be  at  stake  with  the  British.   He  conducted  her 
teahouse  near  at  hand,  directed  something  fat  her  to  eat,  and 
hastened  to  headquarters,  where  he  immediately  acquainted 
General  Washington  with  what  he  had  heard.  Washington  made, 
cfoonrse,  all  pfepaiations&r  baffling  the  meditated  surprise.  Lydia 
Bmach  letumed  home  with  her  flour;  sat  up  alone  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  British  troops,  and  heard  their  finitsteps;  but 
when  they  returned  in  a  iew  days  after,  did  not  daro  to  aak  a  ques* 
tioD,  though  soHdtous  to  learn  the  event   The  next  evening,  the 
Adjutant-General  came  in,  and  requested  her  to  walk  up  to  his 
■oom,  as  he  wished  to  put  questions  to  her.   She  followed  him  in 
tenor;  and  when  he  locked  the  door,  and  begged  her,  with  an  air 
of  mystery,  to  be  seated,  she  was  sure  that  she  was  either  suspected 
or  betrayed.  He  inquired  earnestly  whether  any  of  her  family  was 
up  the  last  night  when  he  and  the  other  officers  met:  she  told  him 
tiiey  all  retired  at  eight  o'clock.  He  observed,  *  I  know  you  were 
isbep,  for  X  knocked  at  your  door  three  times  before  you  heard 
me.  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine  who  gave  Qeneral  Wash- 
ington information  of  our  intended  attack,  unless  the  walls  of  the 
house  could  speak.  When  we  arrived  near  Whitemarsh,  we  found 
all  their  cannon  mounted,  and  the  troops  prepared  to  receive  us; 
and  we  have  marched  back  like  a  parcel  of  fools.* 

^  By  the  cunning  and  coolness  of  a  Quaker  lady,  Ooneral  Howe 
was  firostrated  in  his  design  to  surprise  the  Amnican  camp;  the 
American  army  was  perhaps  saved  by  her,  and  Washington  foially 
eoocluded  to  go  into  winter  quartern  at  YaHey  Forge,  with  his 
fidthfui  band  of  patriots  and  8oldier8."^ira<son'«  Annals, 
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ISAAC  R.  DAVIS. 

BT  JOSEPH  B.  CHANDLBB. 

Isaac  R.  Dayis,  so  well  known  in  the  business  parts  of  the 
country  and  abroad,  was  bom  in  the  year  1809,  in  Montgomery 
County,  on  or  near  the  estate  of  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  whose  name  he 
bore.  He  was  sent  to  Friends'  School,  Westtown,  Chester  County, 

and  profited  by  the  plain  but  tliorough  iiistniction  of  th;it  pliice. 

An  old  and  much-rcspectcd  ni(»rchant  of  i^hiiadolplna,  tlie  late 
John  Cook,  seemed  to  have  discovered  in  the  young  Da\is  those 
talents  which  make  the  merchant,  and  knowing  that  the  capital  of 
the  youth  must  be  rather  in  his  attainments  than  his  possessioiu, 
the  ferseeing  and  foreseeing  Friend  made  exertions  to  procure  young 
Davis  a  situation  in  the  store  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Corbit.  After 
the  accomplishment  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Davis  was  connected 
with  the  large  importing  house  of  F(^lir  &  Co.,  and  was  the  busi- 
ness man  of  that  extensive  concern  in  this  city.  When  the  busi- 
ness of  that  house  was  brought  to  a  close,  Mr.  Davis  connected 
himself  with  his  former  employer,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  and 
was  one  of  the  firm  of  Corbit,  Davis  8c  Co. 

In  these  different  kinds  of  business  the  talents  of  Mr.  Davis  were 
conspicuous  and  eunnLutly  promotive  of  prosperity;  and  his  integ- 
rity was  acknowledged  by  all  wlio  possessed  the  means  of  jud^ng 
of  his  leading  characteristics.  But  it  was  only  as  a  man  buying 
and  selling  that  people  could  thus  judge  of  lus  abilities.  The  exer- 
cise of  a  higher  range  of  interests  than  had  been  called  into  action 
was  not  rendered  necessary ;  and  had  Mr.  Davis  continued  in  either 
of  the  firms  which  we  have  noticed,  he  would  probably  have  retired 
with  tlie  cliaracter  of  an  excellent  merchant  and  a  pure-lieartcd 
man :  qualities  indeed  highly  honorable  to  the  possessor  and  useful 
as  examples  to  society.  But,  in  1841,  Mi.  Davis  was  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Lovering  &  Co.,  extensive  sugar  refiners, 
and  at  once  he  became  interested  in  questions  connected  with  poli- 
tical econom} ,  and  consequently  with  measures  of  national  conside- 
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ration.  The  public  mind  was  divided  mi  the  subject  of  prot(M-tinr^ 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  mercantile  opinion  detected  also 
nirious  anomalies  in  existing  laws  relative  to  portions  of  foreign 
trade,  by  which  the  great  interests  of  American  business  were  inju- 
riously affected. 

We  speak  of  Isaac  R.  Davis  as  a  public  man,  and  we  mean  so ; 
we  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  He  was  eminently  a  public  man. 
2^0  business,  no  pleasure  (no  other  pleasure,  we  mean),  no  home 
dams,  induced  him  to  neglect  a  call  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  ser- 
ies where  his  talents  and  experience  wcie  deemed  of  more  con- 
sequence than  those  which  were  elsewhere  available;  and  with 
whatever  regiet  he  might  have  left  the  path  of  private  business,  or 
Ae  attraction  of  a  delightful  home,  no  sooner  did  he  present  him- 
lelf  at  the  caU  of  the  public,  than  the  duty  of  obedience  seemed  to 
Kstwe  the  pleasure  of  which  his  withdrawal  domestic  enjoy- 
BBeot  had  deprived  him. 

There  are  hundreds  of  our  lellow-dtizexis  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Wttfaington,  in  New  York,  and  Boston,  who  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  cheeifiil  devotion  of  time  and  talents  which  Mr.  Davis  pre- 
wnted  in  committees,  in  preparatory  and  public  meetings ;  coming 
ssif  his  whole  enjoyment  lay  in  that  channd,  and  laboring  as  if 
his  whole  talents  and  attainments  were  in  that  direction.  That  was 
to  be  a  public  man.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  a  public  officer ;  he  shrunk 
from  the  display  and  the  distinction  of  place,  but  not  fiom  the  toils 
sod  drudgery  which  place  requires.   Honored  with  calls  to  accept 
tttnations  of  public  trust,  he  invariably  found  means  to  evade  the 
entanglement,  while  he  encouraged  and  assisted  those  who  accepted, 
by  Ins  advice,  and  aUowed  them  to  profit  by  his  labors  and  attain- 
QentSw   We  do  not  know  any  office  which  Isaac  B.  Davis  would 
hive  accepted  which  did  not  make  its  distinction  rest  upon  philan- 
duopic  sacrifices,  and  whose  honors  would  have  been  the  silent 
tfasnks  of  those  who  have  few  channels  of  access  to  public  acknow- 
ledgment.  The  reward  woidd  have  been  the  consciousness  of  duty 

We  have  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Davis  as  a  public  man,  and  it  was 
ss  sndi,  indeed,  that  we  desired  to  speak  of  him ;  but  we  wish  also 
to  show  how  he  became  a  public  man ;  how  he  acquired  the  confi- 
dence which  made  him  public.   It  was  by  talents  of  a  high  order, 
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talents  of  a  kind  eminently  suited  to  the  transactions  of  business 
iu  the  countr)',  and  by  a  solid  education  that  prepared  those  talents 
for  usefulness,  which  enabled  the  possessor  to  plan  as  well  as  exe- 
cute, and  to  comprehend  the  causes  and  fitness  of  the  means,  as 
well  as  to  secure  the  ends  desired.  But  most  of  all,  these  talents 
and  that  education  were  directed  by  a  purity  of  puri)ose,  an  up- 
rightness of  intention,  which,  whatever  temptation  may  have  pre- 
sented itself,  was  never  to  be  influenced.  To  that  single  quality 
was  ^Ir.  Davis  indebted  for  tlie  hold  he  had  on  the  public  confi- 
dence. None  who  came  from  liim  differing  in  opinion  ever  thought 
to  impugn  liis  motives ;  few  ever  acted  from  difference  of  opinion 
with  him  that  did  not  in  the  end  see  that  they  had  erred. 

Philadelphia  owes  the  regeneration  of  her  business  to  the  manu- 
factories in  which  she  quietly  and  unostentatiously  abounds,  and  to 
the  channels  which  she  has  oix?ncd,  by  which  the  internal  trade 
may  be  carried  on.  Of  those  manufactories  Mr.  Davis  was  an  ardent, 
faithful,  well-informed  friend ;  and,  let  us  add,  the  judicious  advo- 
cate. They  have  felt  and  prospered  under  the  principles  which  he 
advocated ;  and  many  who,  with  a  zeal  that  did  them  much  credit, 
opposed  some  of  the  moderate  plans  of  Mr.  Davis,  now  confess  that 
he  understood  the  practice  of  business  so  well,  that  their  theor)' 
needed  cx)rrection  thereby. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  particularize  the  instances  of  Mr. 
Davis's  hearty  and  useful  exertions  to  promote  the  facilities  of  busi- 
ness in  our  city.  Tliose  kindred  spirits  who  co-operated  with  liim 
in  this  great  work  will  bear  testimony  to  the  practicability  of  his 
plans,  the  science  of  his  zeal,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  labors.  Ilis 
name  is  connected  with  most  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement 
by  which  our  city  is  benefited,  and  his  adWce  was  always  cheer- 
fully given  and  beneficially  followed  in  all. 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  co-ojwrator  in  works  of  direct  public 
benefit  that  Mr.  Davis  was  distinguished.  His  advice  was  sought 
by  in(hviduals  for  individual  and  special  purposes.  He  was  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  the  number  of  those  who  soUcited  his  advice,  and 
the  vast  variety  of  subjects  toward  which  that  advice  was  directed, 
showed  the  extent  of  confidence  which  he  enjoyed ;  and  those  who 
have  liad  opportunities  to  witness  the  calls  upon  him  for  direction 
and  advisatory  assistance,  have  been  astonished,  not  more  by  the 
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fiuality  with  which  the  advice  was  given  and  the  success  that  fol- 
lowed its  adoption,  than  by  the  age  and  circumstances  of  those  who 
CMBe  to  place  themselves  and  their  complicated  affairs  under  the 
dtiection  of  one  so  much  their  junior.    The  success  of  tlic  plans 
and  oouise  which  he  had  advised  was  not  a  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Davis  had  anything  to  say ;  but  he  must  have  greatly  enjoyed 
contemplation  of  those,  while  his  heart  must  have  been  grieved 
at  the  ship^vrcck  of  schemes  undertaken  against  his  asked  opinion, 
and  prosecuted  by  means  such  as  he  could  not  have  approved. 
How  many  live  to  bless  his  memory  for  success  obtained  through 
means  which  he  recommended  we  do  not  know.    There  are  some 
we  do  know  who  regret  that,  in  matters  of  importance  to  them- 
aelres,  they  did  not  adopt  the  advice  they  solicited  from  him; 
though  he  was  the  last  one  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
tfadr  fiiiluie  and  their  neglect  of  his  adnce,  or  to  refuse  further 
anatance  because  of  that  neglect 

It  was  not  alone  as  a  counsellor  that  Mr.  Davis  made  himadf 
useful  to  his  business  finends — ^he  knew  how  to  gi\  c  additiiml 
Tahe  to  his  advice,  by  adding  to  the  means  of  adopting  it  fuUy; 
and  many  iSdt  the  benefits  of  his  disciiminating  friendship,  not  only 
m  direct  assistance,  but  in  that  other  mode,  so  agreeable  to  a  young 
honiess  man,  whidi  enlaiges  his  sales  by  inczeasing  the  number  of 
his  costomen;  a  mode  which,  while  It  proceeds  from  a  charitable 
disposition,  never  wounds  the  self-xeapect  of  the  recipient.  Few 
men,  in  such  matters,  acted  more  entirely  upon  a  wdl-^estabUshed 
pnnciple.  Every  form  of  benefit  which  he  conferred  was  of  the 
kind  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  benefidary,  and  seemed, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  uninterested,  to  be  only  an  ordinary  exerdse  of 
kindness.  He  who  givest  assists  others  to  be.  He  who  promotes 
flie  business  of  another,  assists  him  to  da. 

The  qualities  which  forced  Mr.  Davis  into  public  action,  and 
gave  importance  to  his  movements,  were  those  which  endeared  him 
in  his  social  relations.  He  had  ^ends,  such  as  belong  to  and  are 
w«Hthy  of  qualities  like  his ;  fidends  ftom  similarity  of  feeling ;  friends 
fiom  long  co-operation  in  similar  efiforts ;  firiends  from  community  of 
sentiment ;  friends  from,  deep  reverence  fi>r  the  virtues  which  dis- 
tingoished  the  man,  and  illustnted  the  character  of  the  merchant 
And  among  all  these  he  had  an  enjoyment  reserved  finr  a  mind  and 
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temper  that  could  deserve  such  friends.  Apart  from  pubHc  labors, 
apart  from,  the  busmcss  of  the  countmg-room,  he  could  mingle 
with  those  in  (be  ^int  which  might  be  peculiar  to  each,  and  find 
and  give  enjoyment  in  that  perfect  absence  of  reserve  which  is  not 
often  the  result  of  business  pursuits  and  mixod  association.  The 
staidness  of  religious  education,  the  sobriety  of  fixed  Christian 
habits,  and  the  freedom  of  untrammelled  opinion,  gave  his  society 
a  zpst  for  the  thoughtful  as  well  as  the  joyous ;  and  if  at  times  he 
could  not  participate  in  that  which  afforded  pleasure  to  others,  he 
never  damped  the  rational  enjoyment  of  friends  by  any  affectation 
of  lesene,  or  by  his  conduct  intimated  that  that  could  not  be 
proper  which  was  only  opposed  to  his  taste. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  of  inquiiy,  and  his  views  and  opinions 
were  generally  marked  by  great  liberality.  He  examined  closely, 
deliberated  carefullv,  and  then  adhered  to  his  conclusions.  It  was 
not  difficult,  on  any  question  that  was  likely  to  occupy  public  atten- 
tion, to  guess  how  he  would  think,  or  wliicli  side  lie  would  adopt. 

No  one  who  might  differ  from  him  ever  thought  that  the  perfect 
liberty  of  social  intercourse  was  to  1)0  a1)rid":ed  bv  tliat  difference, 
or  tliat  his  friendship  and  its  l)eautii"ul  fruits  were  to  be  lost  to  hira 
who  nuirlit  liavc  arrived  at  different  eonchisions.  Satisfied  witli  liis 
own  \  lews,  lie  utteri'd  them  freely  when  they  wen^  asked,  or  wliere 
expediency  rctjnired  their  utterance.  And  lie  was  tolerant  toward 
opposing  sentiment,  and  ])atient  and  forbearing  to  their  exposition. 
As  he  would  hiiw  looked  with  contempt  upon  any  who  should 
have  made  his  speculative  views  the  cause  of  hostility,  so  he  would 
have  Mushed  at  detecting  in  his  own  motives  the  least  feeling  of 
unkiiidness  arising  out  of  ojiposition  of  ()j)inion.  Still  less  would 
he  have  found  in  creeds  the  occasion  of  proscription,  or  have  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  ingenuity  of  so])histry  the  possibility  of  the 
tendency  of  such  creeds,  till  he  had  reached  a  cause  for  hostihty. 
He  was  in  act  a  lilxual-mindcd  Christian. 

AVe  have  referred  hastilv  to  'Mr.  Da^  is  as  a  citizen,  a  busint  ss 
man,  and  a  friend ;  and  in  all  these  relations  ]w  stands  in  a  beauti- 
ful light.  A\'e  never  heard  his  motives  impugned  in  any  public  or 
private  transactions  in  which  he  had  been  engagcul ;  we  never 
heard  imputed  to  him  any  views  but  what  might  have  been  openly 
avowed  at  every  step  of  the  transaction,  and  which  were  applauded 
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at  the  close.  There  are  other  relations  in  wliich  Mr.  Davis  stood, 
tfaat  we  should  delight  in  noticing,  but  that  we  feel  that  should 
wound  the  delicacy  which  is  so  true  to  his  nature,  and  made  port 
of  the  sympathy  brtwoni  liini  und  his  close  associates.  As  a  son, 
as  a  brother,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  the  life  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
marked  with  that  deep  affection  that  constrains  respect,  and  that 
Hnfeiliag  confidence  which  caused  him  to  be  loved  as  few  men  have 
been  loved,  and  to  be  mourned  with  that  undying  grief  which  seeks 
its  assuagement  only  in  the  scriptuial  mourner's  consolation,  "  I 
■hall  go  unto  him,  he  shall  not  again  return  unto  me.*' 

In  referring  to  the  character  of  ^^r.  Davis,  as  illustrated  by  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  we  have  spoken  of  him  as  almost 
constantly  employed  in  directing  his  own  business,  or  perfecting 
and  rnrrjing  out  plans  of  public  benefit ;  by  fer  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  was  given  to  others.  This  tax  upon  the  energies  must 
t^-il  on  the  constitution:  it  did  tell  powerfully  on  Mr.  Da^ds.  He 
visited  Europe  once  to  recruit  his  health,  after  some  extraordinary 
exertions ;  and  he  probably  would  have  derived  the  desired  benefit 
from  his  excursion,  had  not  the  noyelty  of  the  scene  and  greatness 
of  the  plans  of  busing  abroad  so  excited  his  attention  and  enlisted 
his  sjTnpathy,  by  their  suggestion  of  benefits  to  be  wrought  at 
home,  that  he  made  a  considerable  portion  of  his  visit  as  laborious 
and  as  wasting  as  wr-vf  his  customary  employments.  Undoubtedly 
the  attack  from  whicli  Mr.  Davis  suffered  some  years  since,  and 
which,  by  a  repetition,  caused  liis  death,  was  the  consequence  of 
exertions  beyond  the  power  of  liis  constitution ;  he  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  desire  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  community  of  which  he  was 
a  part. 

But,  while  Mr.  Davis  was  a  laborious  and  eminently  successful 
merchant,  we  deem  it  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  triumphed 
in  the  miccess^  rather  than  in  the  profits,  of  his  business.  And 
that  those  exertions,  which  told  so  heavily  upon  his  constitution, 
Wf-re  mnrh  less  f^ven  to  his  own  pursuits  than  to  those  plans  for 
public  good  which  occupied  tlie  attention  of  business  men,  and 
were  to  be  aided  by  the;  knowledge  and  devotion  such  as  he  could 
bring  to  any  enterprise. 

Mr.  Davis  died  at  liis  countrv  seat,  in  ]Mont«'omevy  Countv,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  Teb* 
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roary,  1857.  With  no  presumptiTe  confidence  in  his  own  merits, 
bnt  with  a  consciousness  of  having  sought  to  dischaige  with  fidelity 
all  the  duties  of  life,  and  a  sense  of  having  done  injustice  to  no 
man,  he  trasted  in  the  goodness  of  that  God  who  had,  fiom  his 
infimcy,  sustained  him,  and  closed  a  life  of  contmued  usefuhiesi 
with  a  death  of  peaceful  resignation.  Theie  was  a  §^oom  in  the 
business  circles  when  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  B.  Davis  was 
dead.  Business  men  felt  that  an  able  adviser,  a  feithjful  promoter 
of  mercantile  prosperity,  an  honest,  truthful  man,  had  been  wiihr 
drawn  in  the  midst  of  usefulness ;  and  the  young  and  enterprising, 
the  hopeful  and  the  good,  saw  that  they  had  lost  a  fiiend  who,  in 
all  emergencies,  would  have  made  the  path  of  life  less  thorny. 

We  have  fiiiled  in  the  object  we  had  in  view  in  preparing  thu  ' 
notice  of  the  life  and  death  of  Isaac  B.  Davis,  if  we  have  not  led 
some  of  our  readers  to  think  of  the  lesson  which  that  life  suggests. 
It  tells  lis  of  a  certainty  of  success  which  belongs  to  virtue,  and 
shows  that  it  is  not  capital  that  makes  the  true  business  man,  fer 
Mr.  Davis  began  without  a  dollar  of  capitaL  That  it  is  not  rich 
relatives,  fer  he  depended  on  none.  His  own  abilities,  directed  by 
principles  of  sterling  integrity,  love  of  truth,  and  a  constantly  ope- 
rative sense  of  justice  to  aU,  and  by  indefetigable  energies  wrought 
out  fer  him  the  position  and  wealth  which  he  acquired,  and  pro- 
cured to  the  community  in  which  he  resided  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  his  judicious  public  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  his  eicample ;  an . 
example  which,  however  brilliant,  is  imitable,  while  the  success 
which  he  achieved  is  open  to  all  who  will  adopt  and  use  the  means. 

The  business  portion  of  Philadelphia  met  with  a  loss  of  great 
magnitude  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis.  As  energy,  talents,  and  in- 
tegrity were  dements  of  the  success  with  which  our  dty  has  been 
blessed  of  late,  those  who  participated  in  the  counsds  and  exertions 
of  Mr.  Davis,  co-adrisers  and  co-workers  with  him  fer  public  good, 
can  best  appreciate  the  value  of  his  life  and  the  loss  which  is  sus- 
tained in  his  death ;  and  they  will  not  fiiil,  at  all  times,  amid  the 
generous  rivahy  fer  commercial  distinction,  to  recall  the  services  of 
one  who,  for  so  many  years,  was  of  them,  and  with  them,  in  all  that 
involved  the  good  of  our  city,  and  illustrated  the  character  of  a 
Philadelphia  merchant 

The  fiineral  a£  Mr.  Davis,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  the  6th 
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Itbniary,  Ij^  m,  i'lom  his  residence  on  the  border  of  Montgomer}' 
County,  about  t  ight  miles  from  the  centre  of  Philadelphia,  denoted 
the  estimation  in  which  the  deceased  was  held.  The  lioiir  was, 
Decessurily,  one  in  which  business  men  are  much  occupied,  and  the 
travel  greatly  impeded  by  a  melting  snow,  yet  hundreds  left  the 
city  to  join  the  appropriate  ^nanifestation  of  respect. 

Nor,  perhaps,  will  it  be  indelicate  to  allude  to  a  j)ortioii  of  the 
strvicos  on  the  melancholy  occasKiU.  They  were  simple  and  appro- 
priate to  the  wislies  and  customs  of  the  religious  society  of  which 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  member.    And,  since  Mr.  Da\is  owed  much  of 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  his  characteristics  to  maternal  train- 
ing, it  was  beautifully  appropriate  th;it  a  female  member  of  the 
Society  should  hiiw  led  the  exercises  ;  and  hearts  wen;  warmed  and 
ims  were  shed  at  the  mouiiurv  address.    The  beautiful  eulosrv 
prouounced  was  not  directly  on  the  dead  one  before  lier  ;  but  it  was 
on  that  virtue,  that  rij^hteousness,  which  so  dignifies  a  man,  and 
exalts  a  natitHi,    And  the  silent,  tearful  auditors  did  justice  to  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  and  the  merits  of  the  depart('(l,  by  confessing 
that  the  dead  liad  been  the  true  exponent  of  those  virtues  which 
the  living  had  extolled.    We  leave  to  other  pens,  and  other  oeea- 
iioiis,  the  office  of  making  the  community  fully  understaud  its  obli- 
gation to  one  who  was  instant  at  all  seasons  to  promote  public 
good,  by  hibor,  by  precept,  and  example.  We  coutesa  that  we  have 
been  deterred,  in  part,  from  a  full  discharge  of  the  office  n\  e  as- 
sumed, by  a  deference  to  some  feeling  of  the  living,  and  not  by  a 
want  of  ai)pre(  iation  of  the  pure  principles,  or  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  beautiful  acts  of  the  deceased.    While  our  city  mourns  the 
loss  of  such  a  man,  it  will  be  the  future  boast  of  its  citizens  that 
Isaac  R.  Davis  was  one  of  their  number. 
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JOSIAH  DAWSON. 

JosiAU  Dawson  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  the  1st  of  September, 
1772,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  within  two  days  of  eighty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  a  Friend,  and  went  to  Jeremiah 
Paul's  school,  quite  celebrated  in  those  early  days.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  John  and  Elliston  Perot,  but  never  went  into 
business,  being  a  very  timid  man,  though  jx)ssessed  of  xery  good 
judgment,  but  of  few  words. 

His  father  was  Robert  Dawson,  whose  paternal  ancestor  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Ireland  early  in  the  last  centur), 
bringing  little  with  him  save  a  good  character  and  the  regrets  of 
his  honest  neighbors.  His  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Jere- 
miah Elfreth,  by  his  fifth  and  last  wife,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Elves  Berendtz,  a  German,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1700, 
and  took  Jt*2(),000*  to  her  husband,  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered a  great  fortune.  The  Berendtz,  or,  as  subsequently  called, 
the  Barnes  family,  brought  plate  and  other  valuables,  which  showed 
them  to  be  people  of  some  standing ;  but  as  this  wealth  went  into 
Jeremiah  Elfreth's  estate,  and  was  shared  equally  by  the  children 
of  the  other  wives,  the  fortune  was  not  from  thence.  It  partly 
arose  from  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  some  of  it 
having  been  kept  for  more  than  one  hundred  years ;  but  there 
had  been  two  long-livetl  generations,  combining  the  simplicity  of 
Quakerism  with  the  thrift  and  saving  of  the  German,  which  fully 
accomited  for  a  great  part  of  tlie  wealth. 

A  short  time  previous  to  liis  decease  he  remarked  to  a  friend, 
"  Only  begin  to  save,  and  thee  will  sec  how  money  accumulates. 
I  know  that  by  experience."  Under  a  peculiarly  modest  and 
reserved  exterior,  he  concealed  much  feeling,  especially  for  the 
sick  and  the  poor,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  his  will ;  for  after 
making  bequests  to  some  of  his  family  and  friends,  together  with 
nearly  $30,000  to  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  $25,000  to 

*  Pennsylvania  currency. 
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Westtown  Boazding  School,  and  $11,000  to  the  Gontributon  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  that  institution,  he  left 
some  $225,000  to  $250,000  to  his  executois,  to  dispose  of  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion,  to  the  different  diaiitable  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  individuals  among  the  suffering  and  deserving 
poor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia^ 


GEORGE  DE  BENNEYILLE,  M*D. 

• 

Db.  De  Bsnnxville  was  bom,  November,  1760,  in  Branchtown, 
in  the  twenty-second  ward  of  the  dty  of  Philadelphia.  His  &ther 
was  a  native  of  London,  where  his  parents  resided  after  fledng 
finm  the  persecution  to  which  the  Huguenots  in  France  were 
nibjected. 

His  education  was  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Branchtown,  and 
under  the  care  of  his  &ther.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
dne  in  his  Other's  office,  and  also  under  Br.  Joseph  Peiffer,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  assisted  his  fiither*&  practice  for  some  time,  and 
iras  also  engaged  in  connection  with  lus  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Berfeolette. 

When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
his  &fher,,who  was  quite  aged,  retired  to  Beading,  Berks  County, 
irith  the  females  of  the  family,  leaving  his  son  and  son-in-law  in 
chaige  of  bis  pnctioe  and  property.  His  eldest  son,  Br.  Daniel 
de  BenneviUe,  joined  the  army  as  a  surgeon.  The  outer  pickets 
of  both  the  American  and  British  armies  were  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  the  fimdly,  and  the  household  were  frequently  disturbed 
ind  invaded  by  patroUing  parties,  who  not  unSpequently  supplied 
themselves  with  portions  of  the  crops  from  the  fields  and  garden. 
On  one  occasion,  they  saved  their  last  cow  by  int^poeding  with  a 
British  officer,  who  told  them  to  drive  her  in  tiie  kitchen  and  bolt 
the  door. 

A  short  time  after  Burgoyne  surrendered,  Dr.  De  Benneville's 
house  was  entered  by  robbers,  his  wife  knocked  down  senseless 
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fifom  a  blow  from  an  iron  candlestick,  and  the  robbers  foired  the 
old  gentleman  to  lead  the  way  up  the  staircase,  lightinp^  them  by 
a  candle.  The  young  Doctor  hearing  them  ascending,  prepared  to 
defend  himself.  Seeing  the  position  of  his  father,  he  leaped  from 
the  second  story,  and  hastened  to  a  neighbor,  obtained  a  gun,  and 
returned  to  the  house.  Hie  robbers,  hearing  others  approach,  fled 
through  the  rain.  The  young  Doctor  followed,  and  encountered  them 
in  the  first  street,  knocked  one  down  with  the  butt-end  of  a  horse 
pistol  and  gave  him  in  charge.  The  man  was  executed.  The 
other  escaped,  but  was  subsequently  arrested  and  executed  for 
another  robbery.    Both  were  deserters  from  Burgoyne's  army. 

After  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  a  number  of  Americans  were 
brought  to  the  house  to  have  their  wounds  dressed.  Tliey  had 
not  finished  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  a  party  of  British  were 
approaching.  The  surgeon  was  quickly  washed  clean  of  blood,  the 
muskets  stacked  in  the  yard,  plactnl  behind  a  large  gate  which  was 
thrown  back  to  conceal  them,  and  the  wounded  soldiers  hurried  out 
of  the  way.  After  the  British  had  looked  about  and  inquired  they 
passed  on,  and  time  sufficient  elapsed  to  bury  the  arms  in  a  wood- 
shed, where  they  were  covered  over  with  wood  and  sawdust,  until 
an  opportunity  offered  to  send  them  to  the  American  army. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  and  a  half  years,  Dr.  Do  Benneville  was 
married  to  Eleanor  Roberts,  and  commenced  practice  on  his  own 
account.  His  father,  being  quite  aged,  gave  up  his  business  to 
his  .son.  His  practice  became  very  large,  and  his  reputation  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

During  the  threatened  dangers  of  war  with  France,  he  assisted 
in  organizing  a  military  company,  whose  services  were  offered  to 
the  Government.    In  politics  he  was  a  warm  Federalist. 

After  practising  about  forty-five  yeai"s,  his  increasing  years  and 
the  care  of  his  estate  required  him  to  withdraw  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession.  This  could  be  done  but  slowly,  as  his 
advice  was  for  many  years  sought  by  those  who  \vi8hed  the  advan- 
tage of  his  personal  experience. 

He  died  at  Branchtown,  17th  Deceml)cr,  1850,  in  the  liouse 
where  he  was  bom,  aged  ninety  years  and  one  montli ;  his  ^vife,  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  sixty-nine  years  before,  surviring  him 
about  five  vears. 
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STEPHEN  DECATUR. 

(Fiotn  the  Hatimi*!  BoiCrait  Oallerj.) 

Stephen  Decatur  was  bom  in  tlie  County  of  Wtacoester,  upon 
the  Enstem  Shore  of  Maryland,  on  the  5th  January,  1779.  His 
fiitber,  Stephen  Decatur,  a  native  of  Newport,  Bhode  Idand,  was 
a  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy  from  its  establishment  until 
our  dUBculties  with  the  French  lepublic,  yrhea.  he  retired  ftcan  the 
ocean.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1808. 

His  SOD,  Stephen,  entered  the  navy  in  1798,  as  midshipman,  on 
boaxd  the  frigate  United  States,  under  the  oommand  of  Commodore 
Bwiy. 

In  1801,  he  sailed  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Essex,  one  of  Com-* 
modore  Dale's  squadron,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  went  out 
with  the  second  expedition  to  the  same  station,  as  first  lieutenant 
of  the  New  York.  When  at  Malta  he  had  a  rencontre  wilii  a 
British  officer,  which  terminated  &tally ;  when  he  was  suspended, 
and  sent  home  in  the  Chesapeake  as  a  passenger.  After  his  con* 
duct  in  this  affair  had  been  investigated,  he  was  selected  to  join 
Commodore  Preble's  squadron,  then  lying  before  Tripoli.  Arrived 
time,  he  took  command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise,  in  which  he 
engaged,  and  soon  captured  a  Tkipolitan  ketch,  in  sight  of  the 
town.  This  Uttle  prize  was  afterwards  called  the  Intrepid. 

After  this,  Lieutenant  Decatur  conceived  the  daring  project  of 
ncaptnring  or  destroying  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  as  she  lay  in 
tlie  harbor  of  TripoH.  With  great  difficulty  he 'obtained  the 
Commodore's  sanction  to  his  perilous  enterprise ;  but,  having  at 
ktt  gained  his  consent,  Decatur  manned  the  Intrepid  with  seventy 
volunteers,  and  accompanied  with  other  young  officers,  all  of  whom 
bave  since  acquired  ftme,  he  sailed  fiom  Syracuse,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1804^  in  company  with  the  United  States  brig  Siren, 
lieutenant  Stewart,  who  was  to  take  off  the  men  in  his  boats,  in 
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case  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  Intrepid  as  a  fire- 
ship. 

After  a  boisterous  passage  of  a  fortnight,  they  arrived  off  Tri- 
poli towards  evening.  Tt  had  been  arranged  between  Lieutenants 
Decatur  and  Stewart  that  the  ketch  and  the  boats  of  the  Siren 
should  enter  the  harbor  about  ten  o'clock  P.M.  The  time  arrived ; 
but  a  change  of  wind  had  carried  the  Siren  several  miles  to 
leeward,  and  Decatur  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind, 
which  was  then  fair,  and  venture  into  the  harbor  without  waiting 
for  the  boats. 

The  Philadelphia,  with  her  guns  mounted  and  loaded,  was  moored 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle ;  two  Tripolitan  cruisers  lay  within 
two  cables'  length  on  her  starboard  quarter,  and  several  gun-boats 
within  half  gun-shot  on  her  starboard  bow.  The  ketch  carried  her 
gallant  crew  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  frigate,  without  in- 
terruption ;  they  were  then  hailed,  and  ordered  to  anchor.  A 
Maltese  pilot,  by  Decatur's  order,  answered  that  they  had  lost  their 
anchors  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  the  coast,  and  therefore  could  not 
anchor.  By  this  time,  they  had  approached  near  the  frigate,  and 
were  becalmed.  Lieutenant  Decatur,  before  they  were  well  aware 
of  the  character  of  their  visitors,  leaped  on  board,  followed  by 
midshipman  Charles  Morris.  Decatur  then  directed  a  boat  to  take 
a  rope  and  make  it  fast  to  the  forechains  of  the  frigate;  this 
being  accomplished,  the  crew  began  to  draw  the  ketch  alongside. 
Up  to  this  moment  the  enemy  had  suspected  no  danger ;  but  now, 
in  great  confusion,  they  began  to  prepare  for  defence.  Decatur 
and  Morris  were  nearlv  a  minute  on  the  deck  before  their  com- 
panions  joined  them ;  fortunately,  the  surprise  was  too  sudden  for 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  delay.  The  Turks  crowded  together 
on  the  quarter-deck  without  attempting  to  repel  the  boarders,  who, 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  was  assemble<l  to  form  a  front  equal 
to  their  adversaries,  rushed  upon  them  and  very  soon  cleared  the 
deck.  About  twenty  Turks  were  killed  in  the  assault ;  the  rest 
jumped  overboard  or  fled  bebw.  lie  ordered  the  ship  to  be  set  on 
fire  in  several  parts,  and,  when  certain  of  her  destruction,  the  crew 
returned  on  board  the  ketch ;  a  favorable  breeze  sprung  up,  and 
they  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  four  only 
being  wounded.     For  this  brave  achievement,  Congress  voted 
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Decatur  thdr  thanks  and  a  sword ;  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
.  nok  of  post  captain,  with,  the  aj^fohation  of  the  officeis  over 
wliose  heads  he  was  raised. 

The  following  spring  Commodnre  Freble  determined  to  make  an 
attack  on  Tri{K)Ii ;  and,  having  obtained  the  loan  t^some  gonJioatB 
and  bombaids  ton  the  King  of  Naples^  he  gave  the  command  of 
<me  division  of  them  to  Captain  Decatur.  These  boats  were  manned 
by  a  mixed  crew  of  Ameitcans  and  NeapoKtans,  bat  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  sucoess  of  the  day. 

Hie  signal  to  prepare  for  action  was  made  from  the  Commodote's 
diip,  the  Constitution,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  August,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  sqnadion  began  to  bombard' the  town  and  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  gun-boats  led  on  by  Decatur  advanced 
in  a  line  to  attack  the  Tripolitan  gun-boats^  which  were  moored 
along  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  within  musket-shot  of  the 
batter^.  He  ordered  the  bowsprits  of  all  the  boats  of  his  division 
(o  be  unshipped,  iind  eveiy  prepnration  made  to  board  the  boats  of 
tiffi  enemy ;  he  then  advanced  through  a  heavy  fire  &om  the  bat- 
teij  and  gun-boats,  and  boarded  one  of  the  boats  with  twenty- 
Kven  Americans:  the  deck  was  cleared  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
Becatur  was  about  to  take  his  prize  out  of  the  line,  when  a  boat, 
which  had  been  commanded  by  his  brother.  Lieutenant  James 
Decatur,  came  under  his  stem;  and  he  was  in&rmed  that  his 
laother,  after  capturing  one  of  the  enemy's  boats,  had  been  treach- 
eiDusly  slain  by  the  commander,  wlio  was  then  making  for  the  port. 
He  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  hastened  to  overtake  the  assassin, 
and  avenge  his  brother:  with  his  single  boat  he  pursued  the 
letieating  foe  beyond  the  line  of  the  enemy;  he  succeeded  in 
laying  his  boat  alongside,  and  thiew'himself  on  board  with  eleven 
of  Ms  men,  all  the  Americans  he  had  left.  The  fight  continued  on 
deck  for  twenty  minutes,  and  but  four  of  his  men  remained  un- 
vomided.  Decatur  now  singled  out  the  commander,  who  was  the 
spedai  object  of  his  vengeance.  With  his  cutlass  he  attempted  to 
n%  off  the  head  of  the  spontoon  with  which  his  antagonist  was 
aimed ;  but  striking  the  iron,  the  treacherous  steel  broke  at  the 
hilt,  and  he  received  a  wound  in  the  right  arm  and  breast  They 
then  closed,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  both  felL  The  Turk 
endeavored  to  stab  him  with  a  dagger;  but  Decatur  seized  his  arm 
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with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  brought  a  small  pistol  to 
bear  upon  his  antagonist,  and  fired  through  his  pocket,  and  killed 
him.  During  this  struggle,  one  of  the  TripoUtans  behind  Decatur 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  sabre ;  an  American  seaman, 
who  had  been  so  badly  wounded  as  to  lose  the  use  of  both  hands, 
rushed  between  the  uplifted  sabre  and  his  commander's  head,  and 
i-eceived  the  blow  upon  his  own  head,  which  fractured  his  skulL 
The  generous  sailor  survived,  and  his  self-devotion  was  aftcnvards 
rewarded  by  the  Government. 

Decatur  secured  both  his  prisses,  and  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation fr-bm  Commodore  Preble,  wlio  on  retiring  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron,  gave  liim  the  command  of  the  Constitution. 
From  which  ship  he  was  removed  to  the  Congress,  and  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Tripoli,  returned  home. 

At  this  time,  his  gallantry  and  success  liad  rendered  liim  a 
favorite  officer  >vith  his  countrymen.  He  superseded  Commodore 
Barron  as  commander  of  tlie  Chesapeake,  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  frigate  United  States. 

In  the  war  which  followed  with  Great  Britain,  his  skill  and  intre- 
pidity were  again  conspicuous.  On  the  25th  October,  1812,  the 
United  States  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  Macedonian,  of  forty- 
nine  guns,  considered  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  her  class  in  the 
British  navy.  The  battle  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Tlie  United 
States  received  but  little  damage  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  and  had 
but  six  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Macedonian  lost  her  mizzen- 
mast,  fore  and  main  top-masts,  and  main-yard,  and  was  much 
battered  in  the  hull.  Her  loss  was  thirt)'-six  killed,  and  sixty- 
eight  wounded. 

The  reception  of  Captain  Carden  on  board  of  the  United  States 
was  highly  honorable  to  Decatur,  evincing  a  chivalrous  and  dehcate 
courtesy.  When  Captain  Carden  presented  his  sword,  Decatur 
declined  receiving  it,  observing  that  he  could  not  think  of  taking 
the  sword  of  an  officer  who  had  defended  liis  sliip  so  gallantly,  but 
he  should  be  glad  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 

Decatur  escorted  his  prize  into  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where 
she  was  repaired  and  equipped  as  an  American  frigate.  The  name 
of  the  gallant  victor  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  admiration 
throughout  the  country ;  and  Congress,  and  several  of  the  State 
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Lcgttbtiires^  and  the  prrndpal  cities  of  the  Union,  testified  their 
%]k  sense  of  his  sendoes  by  yotes  of  thanks  and  costly  presoits. 

In  1813,  he  tried  to  get  to  sea  with  the  United  States,  the 
Uaoedoiuan,  and  the  Hornet,  through  Long  Island  Sound;  but 
was  toed  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  Connecticut, 
hj  s  squadron  of  British  ships,  of  much  superior  force.  He  lay  off 
Kew  London  several  mondiB,  without  any  opportunity  of  going 
tosea. 

Becattiz  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  cooped  up  within  sight 
of  the  ocean  without  using  every  expedient  in  his  power  to  relieye 
lunuelC  He  sent  a  challenge  to  the  commander  of  the  blockading 
iquaifaan.  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hardy,  offering  to  meet  two  British 
fiigates  with  the  United  States  and  Macedonian;  but  the  invitation 
i*a>  not  accepted. 

At  length  the  two  frigates  were  dismantled,  and  Decatur  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  took  command  of  a  squadron  destined 
the  East  Indies ;  and  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  the  otiier 
diips,  he  put  to  sea,  in  the  frigate  Ftesident,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1815. 

Owing  to  some  mistake  of  the  pilot,  the  ship  in  going  out 
gRKmded  on  the  bar,  and  continued  to  strike  heavily  for  an  hour 
and  a  hal^  which  greatly  retarded  her  sailing.   The  next  morning 
the  British  squadron  were  discovered  in  pursuit,  consisting  of  the 
Majestic  razee,  the  Endymion,  Tenedos,  and  Pomona  fiigates,  and 
a  brig.  It  was  soon  apparent  tiiat  the  Endymion  was  the  fostest 
di^    Decatur,  always  rich  in  resources,  piojc  c  ted  a  plan  of 
ttcape  in  accordance  with  the  daring  of  his  character,  in  which, 
hul  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  reached  the  summit  of  naval 
icDown.   His  design  was  to  lead  the  Endymion  as  for  as  possible 
fiam  her  consorts ;  board  her  with  all  his  crew,  who  were  in  reedi- 
oesB  at  a  moment's  warning ;  abandon  or  destroy  the  President, 
and  then  escape;  but  the  project  was  defeated  by  the  caution  of 
his  antagonist,  who  suspecting  the  rttae  avoided  it,  and  preserved 
the  advantage  of  his  podtion  so  long  as  Decatnx  kept  his  course. 
Confident  of  his  ability  to  throw  the  Endymion  out  of  the  combat 
hefine  the  other  ships  could  come  to  her  assistance,  Decatur  changed 
his  course  and  made  battle.  He  completely  crippled  his  adver- 
sary's ship,  and  silenced  her  battery.   He  then  pursued  his  course 
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as  before.  By  this  time  the  other  ships  had  opened  their  fiie 
upon  the  President.  To  escape  was  out  of  the  question,  to  fight 
the  squadron  with  his  single  ship  with  a  view  to  conquest  was 

hopeless,  and  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  the  lives  of  his  men ;  he 
therefore  surrendered  to  the  coininaiuler  of  the  squadron.  The 
British  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the  President 
surrendered  to  the  Endymion;  it  was  not  so.  There  were  intervals 
of  minutes  in  which  she  did  not  fire  a  gun  before  the  Piesideat 
left  her,  nor  did  she  fire  a  gun  when  the  latter  changed  her  couise 
and  might  have  been  raked. 

Decatur  soon  after  returned  home,  and  was  at  once  employed 
on  his  favorite  elcnient. 

The  Algerines,  influenced,  as  was  supposed,  by  British  agents, 
but  more  probably  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  had  taken  advantage 
of  our  war  with  Great  Biitain  to  capture  some  of  our  merchant- 
men, and  enslaye  their  crews.  That  war  having  ended,  a  squa- 
dron was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Decatur.  Ilt^  capt  ure  <l  an  Algcrine  frigate  of  forty-iiiue 
guns  after  a  short  action — in  which  the  celebrated  Rais  Ham- 
mida  was  killed, — and  a  brig  of  twenty-two  gims.  He  aiTived 
before  Algiers  on  the  22d  of  June,  1815,  and  at  once  demanded 
a  treaty.  His  terms  were  stated,  with  all  possible  brevity,  to  be 
a  relinquishment  of  all  annual  tribute  or  ransom  for  prisonera; 
property  taken  from  Americans  to  be  restored,  or  paid 'for;  all 
enslaved  Americans  to  be  released ;  and  iiu  American  ever  again 
to  ho  licld  as  a  slave.  Tlie  rcliii(iui^>hMient  of  trihutc  was  tlic  most 
difficult  point  to  settle,  as  it  was  contended  that  it  might  be  used 
as  a  precedent  by  the  European  powers,  and  prove  destructive  to 
the  Dey.  "  Even  a  little  powder,"  said  the  Algerine  negotiator, 
might  prove  satisfoctory."  ^^I^"  replied  Decatur,  *'you  insist 
upon  receiving  powder  as  tribute,  you  must  expect  to  receive  balls 
with  it."  In  forty-eight  hours  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  giving  to 
Americans  privileges  and  immunities  never  before  granted  by  a 
Barbary  state  to  a  Christian  power.  He  then  proceeded  to  Tunis 
and  1  ripoli,  and  obtained  redress  by  similar  summary  process,  and 
returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  and 
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rt>i(l(  (1  in  the  city  of  Washiiigtou,  at  Kalorania,  formerly  the  seat 
of  Joel  Barlow. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  Coianiodore  Decatur's  life — the 
result  of  which  was  his  untimely  death — with  painful  emotions. 
InOctoljcr,  1819,  a  correspondence  was  commenced  between  Com- 
mwlure  IJarron  and  Decatur  in  relation  to  expressions  said  to  have 
been  used  b\   tiie  latter  disrespectful  to  the  fomier.  Detdlui 
promptly  denied  having  used  the  languap^e  stated,  but  left  the 
inference  open  that  ke  had  not  been  particular  to  conceal  his  opi- 
nions, which  were  not  very  favorable  to  the  former  commander  of 
the  Chesapeake.    As  is  generally  the  case  in  such  controversies, 
the  difficulties  became  less  likely  to  be  adjusted  the  more  they 
were  discussed.    The  correspondence,  on  the  part  of  Decatur,  was 
remarkable  for  its  keen  sarcasm  and  severity,  beyond  the  !)0Tnids 
of  justitication,  either  by  his  position  or  the  letters  of  Conuuodorc 
Barron.    Both  the  parties  reprobated  duelling,  and  yet  the  contro- 
versy ended — as  such  a  bitter  controversy  could  only  end — in  a 
duel.    They  met  at  Bladensburg,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
Ifarch,  1820.    At  the  first  fire  both  were  woimdcd, — Decatur 
mortally,  Barron  dangerously.    Commodore  Decatur  was  conveyed 
to  Washington  to  his  distracted  wife,  and  died  the  same  evening. 
His  remains  were  attended  to  the  vault  at  Kalorama,  in  which 
Uiey  were  deposited,  by  a  great  part  of  the  male  population  of 
Washington  and  the  adjacent  country,  by  nearly  all  the  officers  of 
Government,  members  of  Congress,  and  representatiTes  of  foreign 
goViemments  resident  there. 

Thus  Decatur,  in  the  pdme  of  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  coun- 
try's highest  regazd  and  confidence,  a  husband,  on  whom  the 
dieiiahed  olvject  of  his  love  was  entirdy  dependent,  threw  away 
his  valuable  life  in  what  is  misnsmed  an  "  affiiir  of  honor,"  and 
added  one  more  to  the  list  of  victims  of  a  barbarous  code,  which 
few  of  his  profession  have  had  the  monl  counge  to  resist. 
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JOSEPH  DENNIE. 

• 

Joseph  Dennie,  was  born  at  l/cxington,  Massachusetts,  August 
30th,  1768.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1790,  studied 
law  with  Benjamin  West,  at  Charlestovn,  New  Hampshire,  and 
opened  an  office  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  He  made  one 
attempt  at  the  Bar,  and  met  with  so  decided  a  faihire  that  he  never 
repeated  the  effort.  For  a  short  period,  he  read  prayers  at  Dart- 
mouth. He  then  turned  liis  exchisive  attention  to  Hterature,  and 
in  1795,  published  a  weekly  paper,  in  Boston,  called  "  The  Tablet;" 
and  at  Walpole,  "  The  Farmers'  Museum,"  to  which  he  contributed 
essays  of  some  celebrity,  entitled  "  The  I^ay  Preacher;"  also  "  The 
Farrago,"  "  Simon  Spunkey,"  "  'Die  Hermit,"  &c.  &c. 

AVhile  connected  with  "  TTie  Museum,"  Mr.  Uennie  gathered 
around  him  one  of  the  most  brilliant  corps  of  writers  ever  congre- 
gated to  advance  the  fortunes  of  a  similar  undertaking  in  America. 
He  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  literary  circle,  having  a  ready  pen, 
always  at  command.  Such  men  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  and  the  elder  William  Meredith,  were  the  intimates  of 
of  Mr.  Dennie. 

Mr.  Timothy  Pickering,  when  Secretary  of  State,  having  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  clerks,  Mr.  Dennie  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
in  1799. 

On  his  patron's  retiring  from  office,  in  1800,  Mr.  Dennie  com- 
menced, with  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Asbury  Dickens,  the  publication 
of  "  The  Portfolio,"  which  he  continued  to  edit  until  his  death. 

The  high  hterary  reputation  of  Mr.  Dennie,  together  with  his 
agreeable  person  and  captivating  manners,  made  him  a  general 
favorite,  and  soon  brought  "  The  Portfolio"  into  favorable  notice, 
and  he  was  aided  by  some  of  the  finest  scholars  of  Philadclpliia, 
who  contributed  liberally  to  its  pages. 

Although  possessed  of  genius,  taste,  a  fine  style,  a  fund  of  lite- 
rary' knowledge,  together  with  colloquial  powers  and  other  inte- 
resting (luaUties,  he  was  deficient  in  industry  and  discretion,  de- 
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atroyed  his  bodily  oonstitatioii  and  his  hopes  of  finrtime,  and  sacri- 
Heed  all  to  Indolence  and  imprndenoe.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
Ibrty-thiee,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  buried  in  St  Fetei^s  chnich- 
TBtI  a  monnment»  whidi  bean  the  fi>llowing  inscription,  was 
Bnbeeqnently  elected  to  his  memory : — 

Josira  DiNNii, 
Born  at  LexingtoOy  MnttehniMttt, 

August  30,  1768 : 
Died  at  Phihidolphia,  Januury  7,  1812: 
wBudowed  vritli  talents  and  quiilifiod  by  educAttOO 
To  adorn  tbe  Scaat«  and  the  liar ; 
Bttt  feUowing  the  impvlM  of  a  geniug 
FonMd  for  eoDwm  with  tlw  Mum, 
Ho  devoted  bis  life  to  tbe  literature  of  bis  coantiy. 
As  author  of  "  Tlic  Lay  Preacher," 
And  as  6r8t  editor  of    Tbe  Portfolio," 
He  contributed  to  obatten  tbe  morals,  and  to 
Bdlno  the  taste  of  this  nttion. 
To  an  imagination  Uvdj,  not  lioentioas, 
A  wit  sportive,  not  wanton, 
And  a  heart  without  guile,  be 
United  a  deep  geosibilitj,  which  endeared 
Him  to  fail  friends,  and  an  ardent  piety, 
Wbieh  we  hnmblj  trast  reeonimended  him 
To  bis  God. 
Those  frieods  bare  erected  this  tribute  of  their 
Affeftion  to  his  memory. 
To  tbe  mercies  of  that  God  is  their  resort, 
For  themielvea  and  for  faim. 

MDOOCXIX. 
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SHARP  DELANY. 

Sharp  Delany,  a  natiye  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland, 
was  a  druggist  in  Philadelphia  before  the  war.  In  1775-6,  he  was 
an  active  member  of  committees,  appointed  on  belialf  of  the  citizens, 
in  favor  of  independence.  He  subscribed  fi^  e  tliousaud  poundfi  to 
supply  the  army  in  1780.  After  the  devolution,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  an  honorary  memher  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  was  an  active  memher  of  the  Committee  of  Mei^ 
chants  of  Philadelphia,  prior  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  prepaiiug  the  measnres  (which  were  afterwards 
carried  into  effect),  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  ;  aiul  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hibernian  Society.  General  Washington  appointed  him 
Collector  of  tlie  Port  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  lie  held  until  his 
death.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  all  the  pubtic 
men  of  the  day.  One  of  his  daughters  is  supposed  to  he  still 
living. 


WILLIAM  POrrS  DEWEE8,  M.D. 

Dr.  Dewees,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  at 
Pottsgrove,  in  Pennsylvania,  May  5th,  1768.  Being  early  left  fethcr- 
less,  possessing  little  property,  and  not  having  the  advantage  of  a 
superior  education,  he  nevertheless  improved  all  the  means  at  his  com^ 
mand,  studied  Latm  and  French,  served  some  time  with  an  apo- 
thecary, attended  medical  lectures,  and,  in  1T89,  without  receiving 
a  regular  diploma,  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  1793,  he  removed  to  Phila- 
del|)hia,  with  good  prospects  of  success.  Obstetrics  then  being  but 
little  studied  in  America,  women  were  generally  its  only  practi- 
tioners. This  department  of  his  profession,  therefore,  offered  to 
Dr.  Dewees  a  feirer  field  for  distinction  than  perhaps  any  other; 
and  he  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  it  in  an  especial  degree.  He 
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not  only  made  himsdf  fitmiliar  with  ihe  best  French  and  English 
writers  on  the  subject,  but  he  also  aspired  to  improve  upon  their 
system  of  pinctice— an  object  which  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
His  reputation  spread  throughout  the  community ;  and  very  soon 
he  oommenoed  delivering  lectures  on  obstetrics  to  a  class  of  medical 
students.  His  hdiors  were  so  incessant  and  arduous  that  his  health 
became  impaired,  and,  on  this  account,  in  1813,  he  relinquished 
his  practice  ;'but,  after  losing  the  fortune  he  had  made  by  embark- 
ing in  some  disastrous  speculation,  he  resumed  it  in  1817,  with 
great  success  and  pecuniary  profit  He  was  chosen  a  Professor  of 
MUwifbry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  first  as  an  assistant 
snd  suhsequentiy  as  principal ;  but  his  health  again  foiling  him,  he 
lesigned  it  in  1885.  In  1823,  he  published,  in  one  volume,  a 
Dumber  of  essays,  which  had  been  occasionally  contributed  by  him 
to  the  medical  journals.  Then  followed  his  System  of  Midwifor> 
his  **  Treatise  on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Chttdren,*' 
sod  **  A  Treatise  on  tiie  Practice  of  Medidne.'*  He  died  at  Phiki- 
ddphia.  May  20, 1841,  aged  seventy-three  years. 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 

JoBN  Dickinson,  the  cdebfated  author  of  The  Fanner's  Let- 
ten,**  the  spirited  and  accurate  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colomes  against  the  pretensions  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the 
writer  of  several  of  the  most  important  appeals  of  the  old  Conti- 
nental Congress,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1732.  His  parents  shortly  after  removed  to  Delaware.  He  studied 
hw  at  Philadelphia,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  Temple  in 
London.  On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  practised  at  the  Bar. 
In  1764,  he  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  coimty  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  province,  when  he  defended,  in  a  speech,  the 
piivil^es  of  the  State  against  the  meditated  innovations  of  the 
Government.  It  is  characterized  by  the  force  of  argument,  weight, 
tod  moderation  of  expression,  by  which  his  style  was  always  after- 
wards  recognized.  His  "Address  to  the  Committee  of  Com** 
spondence  in  Barbadoes,**  who  had  censured  the  opposition  of  the 
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northern  Colonies  to  the  Stamp  Act,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1766,  is  an  ploquent  and  dignified  defence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Colonics.  In  this  he  borrowed  an  iliuslxation,  since  grown  familiar 
in  Congressional  speaking.   "  l^ct  any  person,"  says  he,  "  consider 
the  speeches  lately  mndo  in  Parliament,  and  the  resolutions  said  to 
be  made  there,  uotwithstandin<i^  the  convulsions  through  the  British 
empire,  by  the  opposition  of  their  Colonies  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
he  may  easily  judge  what  woidd  have  been  their  situation,  in  cue 
they  had  bent  down  and  humbly  taken  up  the  burden  prepared  for 
them.    When  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  depending  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Colonel  Titus  made  this  short  speech:  *Mr.  Speaker,! 
hear  a  lion  roaring  in  the  lobby !    Shall  we  secure  the  door,  and 
keep  him  there ;  or  shall  we  let  him  in,  to  try  if  we  can  turn  him 
out  again  V  " 

"  The  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies" were  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1767.  Dr.  Franklin  caused 
them  to  be  reprinted  in  London  the  next  year,  with  a  preface, 
which  he  Avrote,  inviting  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  American  "prejudices  and  errors,"  if 
there  were  such,  and  hoping  the  publication  of  the  Letters  would 
"draw  forth  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  tliey  can  be  answered."  In 
17G9,  the  book  was  published  at  Paris,  in  French.  It  consists  of 
tweh  e  letters,  written  in  the  cliaracter  of  "  a  fanner,  settled,  after 
a  variet}'  of  fortunes,  near  the  banks  of  the  liiver  Delaware,  in  the 
provinrc  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  I'^Ol,  he  was  living  at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  He  passed 
his  remaining  years  in  retireni(?nt,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liis  Uterary 
acquisitions,  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  who  were  attnicted  by 
his  conversation  and  manners,— dying  Jb'cbruary  14th,  1808,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years. 

He  had  married,  in  1770,  Mary  Norris,  of  Fairliill,  Philadel- 
phia County.  John  Adams,  in  1774,  din(xl  witli  liim  at  this  seat, 
and  notices  "  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  city,  tlie  river,  and  the 
cotmtr}%  fine  gardens,  and  a  very  grand  library.  'I'lic  most  of  his 
books  Avere  collected  by  Mr.  Norris,  oncv  Speaker  of  tlie  House 
here,  father  of  Mrs.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dickinson  (lu?  adds)  is  a  very 
modest  man,  and  very  ingenious,  as  well  as  agreeable."  Again  he 
describes  him,  in  committee  duty  of  Congress,  "  very  modest,  deli- 
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cate,  and  timid,"  though  he  forfeited  the  character  with  Adams  by, 
what  the  latter  thought,  an  attempt  to  bully  him  out  of  his  ardent 
pozBuit  of  iiulf  pondence.  Personally  Adams  describes  him,  at  that 
time,  as  subject  to  hectic  complaints :  He  is  a  shadow ;  tall,  but 
slender  as  a  xeed ;  pale  as  ashes.  One  would  think,  at  first  sight, 
that  ho  could  not  live  a  month ;  yet,  upon  more  attentive  inspcc- 
tioQ,  he  looks  as  if  the  ^rings  of  life  were  strong  enough  to  last 
nany  years." 


WILLIAM  H.  DILLINGHAM. 

BT  mu  WILLIAM  DAftLntOTOK. 

AViLLiAM  II.  Dillingham,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  ])resrnted, 
in  his  life,  one  of  those  striking  and  exemplary  instances  in  which 
tlie  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  En<^hin(l — under 
tln'ir  adniirable  system  of  educational  training,  and  by  their  persc- 
vcrni}'  enerjnes — are  so  often  enabled  to  elevate  themselves  to 
a  distinguished  position  ainon<r  their  cotemporaries ;  and,  when 
their  course  is  run,  to  leave  their 

"  Footprinu  in  the  nndt  of  time.** 

The  immigrant  Puritans,  and  the  earlier  posterity  of  those  who 
lauded  on  the  Plymouth  liock,  were  indeed  a  peculiar  people.  Xhe 
iaitory  of  our  race  fiimishes  no  parallel  to  their  character  and 
career.  Sternly  moral,  and  devoutly  religious;  animated,  more- 
over, by  an  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  endowed  with  a 
keen  perception  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man,  they  were  singularly  fitted  foi-  their  destined  mission, 
namely,  the  repudiation  of  tyranny,  and  the  founding  of  a  great 
democratic  BepnbUc  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  All  their  under- 
takings were  signalized  by  a  rare  combination  of  the  most  fervent 
piety  and  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom.  They  practically  illus- 
trated the  significant  maxim,  derived  from  the  fatherland,  in  the 
stirring  times  of  The  Commonwealth,"  U>  trust  in  (he  Lordy  attd 
htep  their  jpowder  dry. 
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From  this  remarkable  and  hopeful  stock  spraii<i^  om-  lamented 
friend,  the  course  and  incidents  of  whose  life  it  is  here  proposed 
very  briefly  to  sketch,  and  whose  sterling  worth  we  arc  all  fain  to 
commemorate.  The  limits  deemed  appropriate  for  this  work  will 
admit  of  little  more  than  a  chronological  list  of  dates,  events,  and 
employments. 

William  H.  Dillingliam,  son  of  Natliaii  ciud  llebecca  (Fessenden) 
Dillingham,  Avas  bom  in  the  town  of  L(H%  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  3d  of  August,  171)1.  His  education,  preparatory  to 
a  collegiate  course,  was  acquired  at  Lenox  Academy,  in  die  vicinity 
of  his  birthplace.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  in  WiUiams  College,  where  he  continued  a  year 
and  a  halC  The  circumstances  of  his  family,  however,  rendered  it 
expedient  to  ^vithdraw  hiui  trom  college  before  his  course  wiis 
eoiiipieted ;  but  his  alma  mater  subsecpKMitly  (viz.  in  1815)  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 

In  the  year  1808  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Charles  Chauncey, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  was  ever  his  generous  friend  and  fiuthihl 
counsellor,  and  for  whom,  to  his  latest  hour,  he  cherished  the  most 
profound  veneration  and  grateful  regard. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Dillingham  was  nrbnitted  to  the  Bar,  and  thereupon 
settled  himself,  ibr  some  time,  in  the  city  of  Penn,  as  a  practitioner 
of  the  law. 

With  a  taste  finely  cultivated,  and  a  decided  predilection  ion 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  in 

estabUshing  and  fostering  institutions  which  promised  to  enhance 
the  intclki  tual  and  moral  character  of  the  community.  Accord- 
ingly, we  learn  that,  in  1813,  he  was  one  of  "half  a  dozen  young 
men  of  Philadelphia,"  who  "  came  together  and  arranged  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  reading>rooms."  From  this  slender  begin- 
ning, and  the  continued  valuable  servioes"  of  our  fiiend,  co-opeiat- 
ing  with  other  public-spirited  citizens,  has  resulted  the  noble 
institution,  which  is  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  bene&ction  to  our 
metropolis,  under  the  name  of  the  AtJtencevm. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  when  a  vandal  horde,  in  a  predatory 
incursion  to  the  Capitol,  had  burnt  our  Senate-house,  mutilated  the 
classic  memorials  erected  in  honor  of  the  gallant  dead,  destroyed 
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theoatbDfd  librarf,  and  were  menadng  Avitli  like  opemtions  every 
looessible  city  in  oar  land,  the  flower  of  the  Philadelphia  youth, 
enulons  of  their  revolutionary  sires,  promptly  rallied  in  defence 
of  our  altars  and  firesides;  and  there,  in  the  patriot  ranks,  we  find 
our  friend  Dillingham,  miidcet  in  hand,  doing  duty  as  a  private 
8oldier,  in  one  of  the  companies  of  Washinj^ton  Guards.  Being 
honorably  discharged  at  the  dose  of  the  campaign,  he  xetumed  to 
his  office,  and  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Hecontinaed  in  Philadelphia  until  1817,  when  he  removed  to 
West  Chester,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
iHieie,  by  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  ability,  he  rapidly 

advanced  toward  the  head  of  the  Bar,  among  competitors  distin- 
guished for  talcnte  and  professional  acumen.  He  was  especially 
lemarked  for  that  exemplary  trait  in  a  barrister,  of  being  always 
well  prepared  and  ready  for  trial,  so  &r  as  depended  on  himself 
when  his  cause  was  called  on. 

In  1821  he  received  the  appointment  of  prosecuting  attorney 
for  the  county ;  which  office  he  held  until  the  dose  of  the  year 
182.3. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1823,  he  married  Christiana,  daughter  of 
Joseph  II.  Brinton,  Es(| ,  of  Chester  County;  and  thus  became 
identifi(  (I  in  feeling  and  interest  witli  the  people  among  whom  he 
lerided.  lie  co-operated  cordially  in  all  measures  proix)unded  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  their  institu- 
tions, religious,  educational,  htcraiT.  and  scientific.  His  profes- 
sional abilities  becoming  generally  understood,  liis  services  were 
omuequently  put  in  requisition  in  nearly  every  important  case 
within  the  sphere  of  liis  practice.  He  was  employed  as  solicitor 
of  the  Bank  of  Chester  County  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years ;  was 
<iiie  of  the  founders,  and  a  principal  mnnap^er  of  the  Chester  County 
Alhensnm ;  was  a  trustee  of  the  West  Chester  Academy  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  a  munificent  member  of  the  Chester  County  Cabi- 
Dft  of  Natural  Sdence  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislatur(\  where  he  was 
both  active  and  eloquent  in  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  in 
the  rapport  of  sdentific  institutions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
eentmy  in  West  Chester,  Mr.  Dillingham  returned  to  Philadd- 
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phia,  where  he  passed  the  xeaidue  of  his  days ;  but  in  retiring  from 
Chester  County  he  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the 
dxncems  of  that  venerable  bailiwick.  In  all  the  movements  of  her 
people,  designed  to  elevate  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  to  promote 
a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  lioi  ti(  ulture,  he  manifested  a  lively 
interest.  When,  in  1847,  the  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society 
were  projecting  their  spacious  hall,  the  second  edifice,  dedicated 
expressly  to  Flora  and  Pomona,  in  these  United  States,  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham cheered-  them  on  in  their  generous  ])uri)ose,  by  a  remarkably 
able,  learned,  and  persuasive  address,  which  convinced  them  that  in 
the  vocabidary  of  a  people  embarked  in  such  an  enteiphse,  in  such 
a  region,  there  should  be  no  such  word  as  feil. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  by  merging  himself  in  our  vast  and 
growing  metropolis,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  would  be  lost  to 
public  view ;  but  not  so.  His  quaUfications  were  justly  apprec  iated, 
and  liis  ser\'ice8  speedily  secured  by  various  and  important  esta- 
blishments, such  as  the  direction  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Schuylkill 
Navigat!f)n  Company,  &c. 

In  July,  1843,  he  was  elected  a  nienib(>r  of  the  "American 
Philosopfncul  iSoeiety;"  and  justified  tlie  choice  by  his  zeal  for  its 
prosperity,  and  liis  anxiety  that  it  sliould  continue  worthy  of  the 
great  names  a.ssociate<l  ^vith  it.s  early  history. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  DiUiu«j^ham  gradually  with- 
drew from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  thougli  he  s(u  ved  as 
counsel  for  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  from  IS  Ki  until  IS")"?,  when 
the  feeble  state  of  liis  health,  induced  by  a  slight  paralytic  affec- 
tion, caused  him  to  resign. 

His  infirmities  continued  to  increase,  attended  with  great  nervous 
exn^nbility,  though  still  retaining  his  mental  faculties  and  his  lite- 
rary prrflilrrtions  in  their  wonted  activity,  until  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, is.i4.  whrn  lif>  suddi>nly  departed  this  life.  The  ^\Titc^  of 
this  has  a  letter  from  inm,  dated  December  Srli.  and  received  after 
his  death,  in  wliich,  remarkably  enough,  he  reti'rs,  with  peculiar 
inter*  .st,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety," 

Although  the  published  and  avowed  productions  of  his  pen  are 
not  voluminous,  our  friend  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  elegant 
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and  judicious  essays  to  the  leading  journals  of  the  times.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  highly  finished  performances  in  the  cha- 
ncter  of  cnrations  and  reviews.  Of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  mentioQ 
Us  addresses  before  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science; 
the  Alumni  of  Williams  College ;  the  Chester  County  Horticul- 
Uml  Society ;  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  New  England  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  his  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Feter  CoUinMm* 
His  researches,  in  procuring  authentic  materials  for  his  discourses, 
veie  inde&tigable.  His  literary  taste  was  refined,  almost  to  fasti- 
dioufliess;  and  hence  his  style  is  terse,  chaste,  and  polished.  It 
mar  be  safely  predicated  of  him  as  a  wntett'—^ihil  teiitjU  quod  non 
ormviL 


JOHN  SYNG  BOBSEY,  M.D. 

John  Syng  Dobsey,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  was  the  aon 
of  Leonard  Dorsey,  and  grandson  of  Edmund  Physick.  He  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  December  23d,  1783.  He  early  studied 
ph}-sic  with  his  relative,  Dr.  Physick,  and  was  Doctor  of  Medicine 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  yeais.  He  afterwards  visited  England  and 
France  for  his  improvement  in  medical  science, — returning  home 
in  December,  1804.  In  1807,  he  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Surgery  with  Ihr.  Physick,  at  Philadelphia ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  WLstar,  was  ch(»en  Professor  of  Anatomy.  He  now  attained 
a  height  most  gratifying  to  his  ambition ;  but  Ptovidence  had 
•elected  him  to  teach  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  precarious  tenure  oi 
fife,  and  the  importance  of  being  always  piepared  for  death.  On 
the  e^  cning  of  the  day  in  which  he  pronoimced  his  eloquent  intro- 
ductory lecture  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  in  a  week  died^ 
November  12th,  1818,  aged  thirty-five  years.  When,  by  his  ex- 
press command,  he  was  informed  of  his  state,  and  apprised  of  Ids 
certain  death,  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  heaven.  As  a  Chris- 
tian, he  had  practised  the  duties  of  religion.  With  fcrvor  he 
reiterated  his  confidence  in  the  atonement  of  his  Saviour.  He  was 
thus  sustained  in  an  hoiir  when,  on  the  bed  of  death,  the  proud 
wuiior  would  shudder  in  thinking  of  the  destinies  of  eternity. 
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As  a  sur^oon,  lio  was  almost  unrivalled.  Bc^sido*;  ])apcrs  for  the 
periodical  journals,  and  an  edition  of  Cooper's  8ur<;erA',  with  notes, 
he  published   Elements  of  Surgery,"  two  volumes,  1813. 


DAVID  JAMES  DOVE. 

BY  lOBBOA  nANors  FisnBit. 

Mr.  I>ove  is  mentioned,  by  Alexander  Graydon,  as  a  popular 
satirieal  \)ol%  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  eentury.    He  was  by 
birth  an  En<^lishman,  and  had,  it  is  said,  ^aiiu^l  some  ludicrous 
notoriety  in  liis  own  country,    lie  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  sdiooimaster,  before  the  year  1759  ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  was 
appointed  Eni^lish  tenclier  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy ;  hut  he 
disagreed  with  the  trustees,  and,  on  the  opening  of  tlie  Geriuau- 
town  Arademy,  in  1762,  became  head  master  in  that  seminan'. 
Another  (piarrel  soon  separated  him  from  that  institution,  and  he 
erected  a  liouse  on  an  adjoining  lot,  where  lie  established  an  o])po- 
sition  school ;  but  this  unchn-taking  was  unsuccessful,  and  shortly 
abandoned,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Dove.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  scholar,  and  distinguished  for  liis  powers  of  elocution. 
He  had  an  ardent  and  peculiar  temper,  and  was  whimsical  even  in 
his  discipline.    Amongst  several  amusing  instances,  Mr.  Graydon 
gives  the  following :  "  He  had  another  contrivance  for  boys  who 
were  late  in  their  morning  attcMulance.    This  was  to  despatch  a 
committee  of  five  or  six  scholars  for  them,  with  a  bell  and  lighted 
lantern ;  and,  in  this  odd  equipage,  in  broad  daylight,  tlic  bell  all 
the  while  tingling,  they  were  conducted  to  school."    As  Dove 
affected  strict  regard  to  justice  in  liis  dispensations  of  corrrt  linn,  he 
once  submitted  with  good  humor  to  the  same  punishmoTit  from  his 
pupils,  to  their  no  small  gratification  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
spectators.    As  his  poeticnl  compositions  were  generally  political 
or  personal  satires,  their  popularity,  though  great,  was  only  eplic- 
meial;  and  I  do  not  know  that  a  copy  of  a  single  piece  is  now  to  h* 
£^imd.  I  have  heard  repeated  several  lines  from  a  very  bitter  attack 
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upon  William  Moore,  of  Moore's  Hall,  entitled  "Washing  the 
Black«a-moor  White,"  written  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentleman's 
arrest  bv  the  Assemblv.  The  ^'crscs  of  Mr.  Dove  are  characterized 
as  bitterly  sarcastic,  and  sometimes  j)ointedly  witty;  and  he,  per- 
haps, chiefly  ow(h1  Ids  ill  success  in  this  province  to  his  uncestouned 
propensity  to  satire. 

Mr.  l)o\  e  was  also  a  caricaturist  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
a  fVw  copies  of  the  productions  of  our  provincial  (iilray  was  a  trea- 
sure to  the  anti(iuary.  Like  satires,  they  were  political,  per- 
sonal, aud  moral,  and  sometimes  ])ossessed,  it  is  said,  <^reat  humor. 
They  were  not  oftfii  ent^raved ;  hut  several  copies  by  the  author 
himself  were  distributed  privately,  or  hung  iu  the  barbers*  shops  of 
the  city. 


EDW  AllD  DRINKER. 

Mr,  Drinker  was  lemarkable  for  his  longevity,  and  was  bom 
December  24tb,  1680,  in  a  cabin  near  tlie  present  comer  of  Walnut 
and  Second  Streets,  in  Philadelphia.   His  patents  had  removed  to 
this  place  fiom  Beverly,  Massachiuetts.  The  banks  of  the  Dela- 
wue  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  the  Indians,  and  a 
6w  Swedes  and  Hollanders.   At  the  age  of  twelve  yeais,  he  went 
to  Boston,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  cabinet-maker. 
In  the  year  1745,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  till 
tbe  time  of  his  death'.  He  was  four  times  manied,  and  had  eighteen 
<^nldien,  all  of  whom  weie  by  his  fint  wife.   He  died  November 
Itth,  1782,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  yeais.   In  his  dd  age,  the 
poirezs  of  his  mind  were  very  little  impaired.   He  enjoyed  so  un- 
Qommon  a  share  of  health,  that  he  was  never  confined  more  than 
tbee  days  to  his  bed.  He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and. 
be  continued  to  the  last  uniformly  cheerfid  and  kind.  His  religious 
piinciples  were  as  steady  as  his  morals  were  pure.   He  attended 
pohlic  worship  about  thirty  years  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  under 
Dr.  Sproat,  and  died  in  tiie  fullest  assurance  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality.   He  witnessed  the  most  astonisliing  changes.    He  lived  to 
tee  the  spot,  where  he  had  picked  blackberries  and  hunted  rabbits, 
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become  the  seat  of  a  jareat  city,  the  first  in  wealth  in  America, 
He  saw  ships  of  every  si/.(?  iu  those  streams,  where  he  had  boon 
used  to  see  nothing  hir<i;(>r  than  an  Indian  canoe.  He  saw  the  livst 
treaty  bptwcen  France  and  the  independent  States  of  America  niti- 
fied  upon  tlie  very  sjwt  where  he  had  seen  William  Penn  vatitV 
his  first  and  last  treaties  with  the  ladians.  He  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  seven  crowned  heads  ! 


WILLIAM  DUANB. 

WiTJ.TAM  DuANE  Was  bnm,  in  1760,  near  Lake  Cliamplaiu,  Xptv 
York,  where  his  jiannits,  natives  of  Ireland,  had  shortly  before  set- 
tled.   Wlieii  lie  was  eleven  years  old,  his  mother  returned  to  her 
native  country,  takin<:f  William,  her  only  child,  with  her.  The 
fiither  had  died  several  years  l)cfore.    Possessed  of  property,  she 
brou<,'ht  up  her  son  as  a  person  of  leisure.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
by  a  murriat^e  with  a  Protestant,  he  offended  his  parent,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  was  at  once  dismissed  from  her  home,  nor  was  any 
reconciliation  ever  after  efiect(>(l.    Forced  to  provifU^  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family,  he  learned  the  art  of  printing,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  trade  until  the  year  1784,  when  he  went  to  India 
to  seek  his  fortune,    lie  was  sueressftil,  and,  in  a  few  years,  esta- 
blished a  newspaper,  which  he  called    The  World."    In  a  dispute 
whic-]i  arose  between  tlu;  GovernnuMit  and  some  troops  in  their 
employ,  tlie  ])a])cr  sided  wiHi  tlie  latter.  Soon  after  this,  his  arrest 
was  ordered  by  iSir  John  Shore,  the  Governor,    lie  was  seized 
by  Sepoys,  placed  on  board  a  N  essel,  and  carried  to  England.  His 
property,  including  a  valuable  library,  w  as  confiscated.    He  endea- 
vored to  obtain  redress  from  Parliament  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, hut  without  success.    Again  forced  to  provide  lor  a  liveli- 
hood, he  ht^came  a  parliamentary  reporter,  and  afterwards  an  early 
writer  of  "  The  General  Advertiser,"  a  newspaper  which  subse- 
quently became  "  The  London  Times."    He  sided  iu  politics 
with  the  party  of  iiorne  Tooke  and  r)thers.     In  1795,  he  came 
with  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  passed  a  few  years 
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when  a  boy.  Hero  \ic  prepared  u  piu  tioii  of  a  woik  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  became  connected  with  "  Th{>  Anrora"  news- 
paper, recentlj-  established  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache ;  and  after 
Biirli*  s  death,  of  yellow  fever,  in  1798,  became  editor.  Tender 
Ills  vigorous  management  the  jounial  was  known  throughout  the 
country  as  the  leading  orj^un  of  the  Democratic  party.  Jefierson 
attrihuted  his  election  to  the  presidency  to  its  exertions.  In  1799, 
tlie  alitor  was  tried  with  others  for  seditious  riots.  'JThey  were 
chained  with  placiiig  at  the  doors  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
printed  notices  requesting  the  congregation  to  meet  in  the  church- 
rard,  and  sigri  a  petition  against  the  Alien  Law.  The  notices  were 
torn  flown,  replaced,  and  defended,  and  a  disturbance  thus  created, 
during  wliicli  Keynolds,  one  of  the  parties  accused,  drew  a  pistol 
against  one  of  the  congregation,  which  was  forced  from  his  hand. 
The  parties  were  acquitted. 

On  t)ie  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington,  "  The 
Aurora"  became^  a  less  influential  journal,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  by  rival  publications  at  the  new  city.  Duaiie  continued 
in  the  editorship  until  1822,  when  he  sold  out  and  went  to  South 
America,  as  the  representative  of  the  creditors  of  the  republics  of 
that  continent.  He  had  sided  with  the  struggles  for  independence 
of  these  commimities,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Con- 
gress of  Colombia  for  his  exertions ;  and  it  was  on  tliis  account 
supposed  that  he  would  he  able  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  claims 
in  question.  He  was  unable  to  collect  any  funds,  but  made  good 
use  of  the  expericiu  e  of  his  journey  by  pnblisliiiiM  a  pleasant 
volume  of  travels,  "A  Visit  to  Colombia,  1822-3.  i'hihui  l|)hia, 
182G."  After  his  rctimi,  he  was  appointed  ProthonotarA  ol  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Eastern  District,  u:id  re- 
tained the  office  until  his  death,  in  IH-l").  He  was  also  one  of  the 
."Udermeii  for  the  City  of  Philadulphiu. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  writings,  and  his  book  of  travels, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  A  Military  Dictionary,"  1810,  and  A  Hand- 
book fur  Riflemen,"  1813.  At  one  time  he  commanded  the  Phila- 
delphia Legion,  a  volunteer  corps,  distinguished  for  superior 
discipline;  and,  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  filled  the  office  of 
Adjutant-General  of  the  army  for  the  district  in  which  he  was  a 
resident  citizen. 
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ANTHONY  DUCHE. 

A  ^iNGLK  act  of  a  man's  life  mav  make  him  remarkable,  if  not 
eminent,  aiirl  mav  tend  to  eom])lete  the  history  of  a  COUatry  and 
peoph-  in  tlieir  rapid  strides  ot  ini]>rovenieTit. 

Ilie  subject  of  our  memoir,  Anthony  Duche,  a  respectaUe  Pro- 
testant refugee  from  France,  anc(  stor  of  the  well-known  pareon 
Jacob  l)nch^»,  came  over  with  liis  wife  to  Pennsylvania  iti  tlie  same 
sliip  with  William  Ponn,  who  had  borrowed  a  small  sum  of  about 
thirty  pounds  from  him.    After  the  arrival,  Penn  offered  hiiii,  in 
lieu  of  the  rotnni  of  the  money,  "a  good  bargain,"  as  he  said, — a  , 
square  of  ^^round  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  with  only  the 
exception  of  the  burial-ground  occnpied  by  Friends  on  Mulberry  i 
and  Fourth  Streets.    It  was  first  ottered  to  Tlionia*?  T.loytl,  wiiose 
wife  was  the  first  person  buried  there.    The  proprietor  observing 
that  he  knew  the  lot  was  cheap,  but  that  lie  had  a  mind  to  iavor 
him,  in  return  for  his  kindness,  Mr.  Dnche  replied,  "You  are  very 
good,  Mr.  Penn,  aiid  the  offer  might  prove  advantageous,  but  the 
money  would  suit  me  better." 

**  Blockhead !"  rejoined  the  proprietor,  provoked  at  his  overlook-  ; 
ing  the  intended  benefit.  "Well,  well,  thou  shalt  have  thy  money; 
but  cmist  thou  not  see  that  this  will  be  a  great  city  m  a  wry  short 
time  f    "  So  I  was  paid,"  said  Duche,  who  told  this  storj-,  and 
have  ever  since  repented  my  own  folly.'* 

The  above  anecdote  was  told  by  Charles  Thompson,  Esq.,  to  Mrs. 
D.  Logan,  and  to  her  brother,  Joseph  P.  Norris,  at  different  times, 
saying  he  had  received  it  from  the  son  of  Mr.  Duch<i. 
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REV.  JACOB  DUCHE. 

Parson  Duche  wits  a  notable  man  in  his  time,  and  was  the  son 
of  Anthony  Diir  lie,  a  respectable  Protestant  reftigee,  who  came  out 
with  William  renn. 

He  was  withal  a  man  of  some  eccontririty,  and  of  a  very  busy 
mind,  partaking  with  hvely  feelings  in  all  tho  socnlar  inridonts  of 
the  day.  When  Junius's  T.otters  first  came  out,  in  1771,  he  used 
to  descant  upon  them  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  time,  under  the  sif^- 
nature  of  **Tamoc  Caspina,"  a  title  formed  by  an  nrrostic  on  his 
offire.  &c,,  as  "the  assistant  minister  of  Christ  (  Iniiih  and  St. 
Ptlt  r  s.  in  Philadelphia."  At  another  time  he  endeavored  to  influ- 
ence (ieneral  Washin^^on,  with  whom  he  was  said  to  he  popular 
;is  a  preacher,  to  forsiike  the  American  cause ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
he  was  oblij^eil  to  make  his  escape  to  England,  where  he  lived  and 
preached  for  some  time,  but  tinaliy  came  back  to  Philadelphia  and 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1740.  He  was  educated  in  the 
ooll('i,'e  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  often  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  a  good  orator,  and  a  ready  versifier.  In  time  he  studied  theo- 
h<;\  ,  went  to  Eugiaud  for  holy  orders,  and,  alter  his  return,  became 
an  asvistant,  and  afterwards,  in  1775,  a  rector  in  Christ  Church  and 
St.  lVter*8.  As  a  preacher,  he  enjoyed  great  iwpularity.  His 
appearance  and  manners  were  imposing;  his  voice  was  full  and 
mu<«ical ;  his  elocution  uncommonly  graceful ;  and  his  sermons 
onitdrical. 

But  what  made  his  iiamt^  and  fame  most  conspicuous  was  his 
attempt,  by  letter  to  General  Washington,  to  bring  him  over  to  tiic 
British  side  in  the  Kevolution  !  It  was  of  course  an  abortive  effort, 
and  liad  tlie  effect  to  drive  liimself  away,  by  flight,  from  his  country 
and  home,  so  that  he  remained  abroad,  in  England,  tdl  after  the 
peace ;  then  he  returned  and  died  among  us,  repentant  and  hum- 
bled at  the  course  he  had  taken.  His  conduct  was  not  so  much 
the  resuli  of  defection  as  discouragement.  He  had.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle,  set  out  as  an  ardent  Whig;  he  had  prcaclied, 
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Oil  public  occasions,  sermons  full  of  patriotic  ardor,  and  had  been 
elected  chaplain  of  the  American  C'on<^ress,  in  July,  n7G;  and 
while  he  held  this  office,  he  had  appropriated  his  salary  to  the 
relief  of  the  families  wlioso  members  liad  been  slain  in  battle.  But 
alaniied  and  terrilied,  at  length,  by  the  increasing  glooin  and 
despondency  of  the  period,  when  the  British  marched  sncfcssfally 
through  the  Jerseys,  and  at  length  occupied  riuladclplua,  he  for- 
sook his  former  principles  and  bias,  went  o^  er  to  the  stronger  side, 
and  then  wrote  his  well-known  letter  to  General  Wasliington,  to 
urge  Itiiii  to  make  the  same  peace  for  himself  and  country. 


THOMAS  SPENCE  DUCH^. 

TuoMAS  Spence  Duche  was  bom  iu  the  city  of  Phiiadt  Ipl  1 1, 
about  1766.  His  father  (who  was  a  schoolmate  of  B<nij<iaua 
West),  at  the  time  of  coloiiiiil  ojiposition  to  Cireat  Britain,  was 
well  known  as  a  Tory  clergyuiau,  and  removed  from  tlic  land  of 
rebellion. 

Mr.  Duche,  the  painter,  as  a  Pennsylvanuiu,  and  the  son  of  an 
old  schoolfellow,  had  peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  and  instruc- 
tion of  Benjanun  West ;  but,  as  we  ha\  e  seen,  the  benevolence  of  ! 
West  was  not  confined  within  narrow  Umits. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  His  picture  of 
Bishop  S^bur>% — the  first  of  the  three  Episcopal  clergymen  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  raised  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  thereby  WM  I 
enablerl  to  build  up  and  sustain  the  Church,  without  further  refer- 
ence to  the  liierarchy  of  England,  was  sent  to  England  soon  after 
the  peace  of  1783, — is  well  known  from  Sharpc's  engraving  from  it.  j 

The  three  clergymen  above  mentioned  were.  White,  of  Penn-  j 
sylvania.  Provost,  of  New  York,  and  Seabury,  of  Connecticut  j 
Mr.  Duch^  likewise  painted  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Provost.  The 
eng^ving,  by  Shurpc,  of  Bishop  Seabury,  is  dedica^  to  Benjamin 
West,  by  his  grateful  friend  and  pupil. 
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EDWARD  DTJFFIELD. 

Mr.  Duffield  was  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia; 
Twy  intelligent,  and  a  reading  man ;  and,  as  a  watch  and  dock 
rriiikf^r,  at  the  head  of  liis  profession  in  the  city.  He  was  the  par- 
ticular friend,  and,  finally,  execntoi  of  Dr,  Benjamin  Fianklitt. 
He  made  the  first  medals  ever  executed  in  the  Province ;  such  as 
the  destruction  of  tlie  Indians  at  Kittanning,  in  1756,  by  Colonel 
Arm<5trong  and  others. 

When  he  kept  his  shop  at  the  northAvest  comer  of  Second  and 
Arch  Streets,  he  used  to  be  so  annoyed  by  frequent  applications  of 
passing  persons  to  inquire  the  time  of  day — for  in  early  days  the 
gentry  only  carried  watches — that  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
making  a  clock  with  a  double  face,  so  as  to  sliow  north  and  south 
at  once ;  and  this  projecting  from  the  second  stor)^  it  became  the 
fiist  st.'indard  of  the  city.  That  same  old  clock  is  the  one  now  in 
use  at  the  i,ower  Dublin  Academy,  near  to  which  place  his  son 
Edward  now  lives, — 1844. 


GEORGE  DUFFIELD,  D.D. 

Geokce  I)i  FFiKLD,  I).  1),,  a  minister  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom 
Ortober,  \~i''V2.  After  he  Ix'fanic  a  [)reachcr,  hv  was  tirst  settled 
in  towu  of  Carlisle,  whore  his  zcmIous  and  incessant  labors, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Diviue  Spirit,  wpro  made  effectual  to 
the  conversion  of  many.  So  conspicuous  was  his  benevolent 
a'tivity.  that  the  8)uod  appointed  him  as  a  nnssionar\%  and  he 
accordingly,  in  company  with  Mr.  Be;itt\,  visited  the  frontiers. 
His  talents  at  length  drew  him  into  a  more  public  sphere,  and 
placed  him  as  a  pistor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  His  zeal  U>  do  good  exposed  him  to  the  disease  of 
which  he  died,  February  2d,  1790.    Dr.  Duffield  possessed  a  vigor- 
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ous  mind,  and  was  oonaldeiably  distrngnished  as  a  scholar.  As 
his  readiness  of  ntteianoe  was  seldom  equalled,  he  was  enabled  to 
pieach  with  tincommon  frequency.  As  he  possessed  an  unconquer- 
able finnness,  he  always  adhered  steadily  to  the  opinions  he  bad 
formed.  In  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  an  early  and 
zealous  fiiend  of  his  country.  But  it  was  as  a  Chxistian  that  hs 
was  most  conspicuous,  for  the  religion  which  he  preached  was 
exhibited  in  his  own  life.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  tinctured  his 
whole  mind.  It  rendered  him  the  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Mend  of  the  fidendless.  He  sought  occasions  of  advandng  the 
interests  of  religion  and  humanity.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  early  in 
life  remarkably  animated  and  popular,  and  his  manner  was  always 
warm  and  forcible,  and  his  instructions  always  practical.  DweUiag 
much  on  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  a 
peculiar  talent  of  touching  the  oonsdienoe  and  impressing  the 
heart.  He  published  an  account  of  his  tour  with  Mr.  Qeatty  along 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania;  and  a  thanksgiving  sermon  Ibr  the 
restoration  of  peace,  December  11th,  1783. 


THOMAS  DUNCAN. 

The  late  Judge  Duncan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  His  fiither  came  from  Soot- 
land,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Cumberland  County. 
Young  Duncan  was  educated  under  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  and 
studied  law  in  Lancaster,  under  Judge  Yeates.  His  rise  was  rapid, 
and,  in  less  than  ten  years  ftom  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  midland  counties  of  this  State,  and 
fer  nearly  tliirty  years  sustained  this  rank.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  bench  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  in  BCarch,  1817,  by  Grovenior 
Snyder,  in  place  of  Judge  Yeates,  who  had  died.  He  shortly  after 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  16th  November,  1827. 

At  the  Bar,  Mr.  Duncan  was  distinguished  by  quickness  and 
acuteness  of  discernment,  promptness  of  decision,  and  aocuxate  and 
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practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  a  ready  recourse  to  tlie  . 
rifh  stores  of  his  own  mind  and  memor)'.  Without  the  possession 
ot"many  of  tho  natural  requisites  of  oratory,  he  was  a  skilful,  anlt'ut, 
and  indeed  eloquent  speaker  and  advocate.  During  the  ten  years 
that  he  sat  upon  the  bench,  associated  with  the  late  Oiief  Justice 
Tilghnian,  and  afterwards  with  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  hv  rontributed 
lai<,'ely  to  the  stock  of  judicial  opinion,  and  tlie  reports  contain 
abundant  memorials  of  his  industry,  learning,  and  talents.  Judge 
Duncan  survived  his  excellent  fiieud  Judge  Xilghmau  but  a  few 
months. 


JOHN  DUNLAP. 

John  Dunlap  was  born  in  Strabano,  rminty  of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
He  emigrated  at  the  early  age  of  eight  or  nine,  to  America,  wliere 
hf  cam*'  to  live  with  his  uncle,  William  Dinilap,  who  was  one  of 
tlic  nrst  printers  and  publishers  in  Philadelphia,  and  who,  under 
Benjamin  Franklin,  became  postmaster  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
At  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age,  John,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  having 
♦  served  an  ap])renticeship  of  about  ten  years,  took  the  business  of 
his  uneh%  and  in  November,  1771,  issued  in  Philadelphia  the  first 
nnudM-r  of  "  Tiie  Pennsylvania  Packet  or  General  Advertiser."  He 
afterwards  b(^ame  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  printers 
and  editors  of  our  country.  From  September,  1777,  to  July,  1778, 
whilst  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  his  newspaper. 
devote<l  to  th(>  cause  of  the  (."olonies  against  th(?  motlier  country, 
was  published  at  Lancaster.    From  1784,  it  was  published  daily; 
David  C.  Claypole,  at  one  time  his  apprentice,  having,  about  this 
time,  become  his  partner.  This  was  the  first  daily  paper  ptiblished 
in  the  United  States.    His  interest  was  ultimately  purchased  by 
I)a\id  C.  Claypole,  and  lie  transferred  the  paper  to  Mr.  Z.  Poulson, 
who  continued  to  publish  it  until  within  about  twenty-five  years, 
and  it  eventually  came  under  the  editorsliip  of  Morton  McMiehael, 
Esq.,  where  it  still  remains,  under  the  name  of  "'llie  North 
American  and  United  States  Gazette."    Mr.  Dunlap  was  printer 
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to  the  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolution, 
and  also  to  Congress,  and  in  that  capacity  had  the  honor  of  pub- 
lishing the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  which  his  paper,  his  purse,  and  his  pei-sonal  effort, 
civilly  and  in  action,  were  dedicated.  Before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  First  Troop  of  Philadel- 
phia cavalry,  and  sen  ed  w  ith  distinction,  first  as  comet,  and  after- 
wards as  lieutenant,  during  the  "  time  which  tried  men's  souk,'* 
He  was  with  the  troop  in  all  their  engagements.   This  troop,  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  was  the  body-guard  of  General  WaslUng- 
ton,  and  were  steady  and  faithful  to  the  "  ftther  of  his  country"  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  struggle.   After  the  battle  ci  Trenton,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  to  obtain  soch 
infonnation  as  was  lequiied  before  the  fiirther  movraonait  of  our 
yictorions  army  ui^on  the  enemy,  then  at  Princeton^  six  membcn 
of  the  First  Troop  were  detailed  for  this  hazardous  service.  They 
were  John  Dunlap,  James  Hunter,  Thomas  Peters,  William  Pol* 
lard,  and  James  and  Samuel  CaldweU,  under  the  command  of  the 
first  named.   How  this  duty  was  performed  is  well  described  by 
one  of  the  actors  of  this  period  of  the  war :    We  met  with  httte 
success  in  our  way,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Princeton,  to 
which  we  had  approached  within  three  miles.  The  ravages  of  the 
enemy  had  struck  such  terror,  that  no  rewards  could  tempt  the 
inhabitants,  though  otherwise  well  disposed,  to  go  to  Princeton  on 
this  errand.   But  it  being  fidly  resolved  not  to  return  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  success,  it  was  concluded  to  pass  on  and  even  to  go 
around  Ptmceton,  expecting  in  the  rear  they  would  be  less  guarded. 
As  we  were  passing  slowly  on,  almost  within  view  of  the  town,  a 
British  soldier  was  observed  passim?  from  a  bam  to  a  dwdling> 
house  without  arms.  He  being  isuj>posed  to  be  a  marauder,  two  of 
our  party  were  sent  to  bring  him  in.   But  they  had  scarcely  set 
out  before  another  was  seen,  and  then  a  third,  when  orders  weare  j 
giren  for  our  whole  party  to  charge.  This  was  done,  and  the  house  i 
snnounded.   Twelve  British  eoUiera  equipped  as  dragoons,  and 
well  armed,  their  pieces  loaded,  and  having  the  advaiua^i  of  the  j 
house,  surrendered.   Besides  these,  a  commissary  was  also  taken.  | 
This  achievement,  while  it  gave  to  Washington  most  important  | 
information,  in  some  degree  received  his  displeasure  from  its  rash-  j 
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neas  and  danger,  and  he  bo  expiessed  Umaelf  to  Dunlap,  in  whom 
coinage  and  impetuoBity  weie  moie  oonspicuoiu  than  prudence. 
S7  this  means,  however,  a  very  peifect  account  was  obtained :  that 
Lord  ComwaUis,  with  a  body  of  picked  troops,  and  well  appointed, 
had  the  day  beibse  le-enfinoed  General  Grrant  at  Princeton,  and 
that  they  were  preasing  wagons  to  begin  their  march  the  next 
Dwmiug  to  dislodge  us  from  Trenton,  their  whole  force  being  not 
less  than  from  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand  men."  Dunlap's 
aoooont  of  this  incident  of  the  war  is  somewhat  different.  By  lus 
story,  the  bam  was  situated  near  a  dense  wood,  wliich  enabled  him 
to  place  his  comrades  concealed  firom  tlie  view  of  tlic  dragoons  who 
were  within.  His  men  were  directed  by  their  noise  to  impress 
the  inmates  that  their  body  was  in  great  fi>rce,  while  he  approached 
the  place  and  required  them  to  surrender.  Under  the  d(>lusion 
that  the  troops  had  surrounded  them  and  resistance  was  vain,  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  To  this  First  Troop  of  Pliiladi  Ipliia  Cavalry, 
when  General  Washington  discharged  them  fi»mduty,  he  returned 
his  thanks,  and  in  these  words 

For  the  many  essential  services  which  they  have  tendered  to 
their  country  and  to  himself  personally,  during  the  course  of  that 
severe  campaign,  though  composcfl  of  gentlemen  of  fortune ;  they 
have  shown  a  noble  example  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and 
in  several  actions  have  shown  a  spirit  and  bravery,  which  will  ever 
do  honor  to  them,  and  will  ever  be  gmtcfidly  remembered  by  me.** 
The  members  of  this  troop  were  offered  high  rank  in  the  regular 
aimy,  wliich  they  declined.  With  the  approbation  of  General 
Washington  and  the  approval  of  tlieir  own  breasts,  they  were 
satisfied,  and  thsa  for  a  time,  and  until  their  services  were  again 
required,  they  pnraued  their  private  vocations.  >Somc  time  after 
oQr  independence  was  ^^knowledged,  domestic  and  internal  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  alarming  chamcter  arose  in  the  way  of  the  new 
Government,  which  was  to  extend  its  eagle  wings  over  tliose  which 
had  passed  from  the  political  condition  of  separate  colonies  into 
that  of  independent  States,  subject  to  our  great  confederacy. 
Those  difficulties,  those  which  the  insurrection  in  Massacliusetts 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  States,  presented,  are  familiar 
to  my  readers,  and  are  only  referred  to  in  illustration  of  tli(  <  ha- 
lacter  of  the  times,  and  to  present  in  this  connection  the  conduct 
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of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  John  Duiilap  boramc  captain  of  his 
troop  about  the  close  of  th(^  war,  and  although  a  liiglicr  military 
station  was  offered  him,  he  preferred  his  post  in  the  troop.  In  the 
campaign  of  1799,  which  was  undertaken  to  secure  internal  peace, 
and  the  efficient  o])(>ratioii  of  tlic  (iciu  ral  Government,  from  which, 
since  that  time,  our  citizens  Iiav(^  enjoyed  prosperity  and  lia])i)iiicss, 
Captain  Dunlap,  havinc?  rceei\  e(l  notir  i^  of  a  general  order,  dii*e€ting 
the  cavalry  to  hold  tlieniseh  es  m  readiness  to  march  in  a  few  days, 
seat  the  following  characteristic  reply 

"  Wedoesdaj  Evening,  March  27,  1799. 

"  Sir: 

"  About  an  liour  ago,  I  received  through  you  the  general  order 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated  this  day,  with  a  letter  directing 
me  to  report  when  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  C"avalr>*  will 
be  ready  to  march.  A\"it}i  pleasure*  I  tell  you,  that  when  the  laws 
and  L,'overnment  of  this  happy  country  re(iuire  defence,  the  First 
Troop  of  riuludeiphia  Cavalry  want  but  one  hour's  notice  to  march. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  esteem, 

Your  obedient,  humble  ser\  ant, 

"John  Dujjlap.'* 

The  troop  joined  the  exi)edition,  and  Captain  Dunlap,  under  the 
rank  of  Major,  commanded,  together  with  it,  tlie  body  of  cavalry 
which  went  into  serv  ice  from  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Tlicir 
duty  was  a  most  painful  one,  for  their  arms  wrrc  now  dire<  te<l 
ajT'dnst  tlieir  own  fellow-citizens.  Tlie  Miccessful  and  humane 
manner  in  which  it  Avas  discharged,  is  fully  described  by  William 
Finle} ,  in  his  "  Histor)  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Four  ^Veste^l 
Counties  of  Pennsyh  ania."  Upon  page  202  of  his  Histon'  he 
says:  "Captain  Dnidap,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  company,  were 
sent  to  Muddy  Creek,  in  the  upper  end  of  Washington  County. 
They  took  Colonel  Crawford,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  a  justice  of  the  peao.*, 
Mr.  Corbey,  and  others.  The)  were  taken  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, befoix;  they  had  any  o])pi)rtimity  of  making  any  resistance. 
Captain  Dunlap  and  Ids  party,  while  the)  behaved  with  the  greatest 
dexterity  in  taking  the  prisoners,  treated  them  with  as  much  poHte- 
ness  and  attention  as  theii  situation  would  admit  of,  und  engaged 
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didr  gmtttode  liy  acoompan)  iug  unavoidable  severity  witk  Human- 
Uy."  These  prisonefs,  active  in  the  xevolt,  were  eii<,M<^'ed  in  the 
ootnges  against  the  civil  authorities,  and  weie  of  the  number  who 
nendeivonsed  at  Biaddock's.   When  these  ringleaders  were  taken, 
tlK  msuiiectioii  was  suppressed,  and  the  people  returned  to  their 
daty.  Upon  page  209  of  the  same  book  the  author  writes:  **  Cap- 
tain Bonlap  had  a  discrimination  made  in  his  orders  between  wit- 
nesses and  supposed  criminals,  and  treated  them  all  with  humanity, 
and  had  them  aU  comfortably  lodged  and  provided  with  victuals 
and  drink  befoie  taking  refreshments  himselC"   Having  thus 
patriotically  served  his  country  against  tJie  oppression  of  Grieat 
Britain,  and  the  domestic  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  their  own 
CQontxy,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the  principles 
upon  which,  the  party  of  Washington,  known  as  the  Federal  party, 
placed  the  wel&re  of  the  country.   In  this  Mth  he  lived,  acted, 
and  died.    By  his  talents  and  industry,  he  acquired  a  large  jfor> 
tane.  He  purchased  an  estate  in  Viiginia,  and  also  98,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.   He  owned  a  square  of  ground 
between  Chestnut  and  Market  and  Eleventh  and  Twdfth  Streets, 
which  he  sold  to  the  late  Stephen 'Giiaid;  and  also  the  square 
between  Tvrdfth  and  Thirteenth  Streets;  and  much  real  estate 
ebewhere  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia.   He  died  on  the  27th  of 
Kovember,  1812,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
with  all  the  honors  of  war.   Mr.  Dunlap  subscribed  J^OOO,  in 
1180,  to  supply  provisions  fi>r  the  American  army.   He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hihemia  Society.  John  D.  Bleight,  Esq.,  his  giand- 
SDo,  is  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia. 


PETEE  S.  DUPONCEATJ. 

Br  THOMAS  I.  WUA&TON. 

Mr.  DuPONCiAir,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  a  native  of  France,^ 
having  been  bom  on  the  3d  cf  June,  1760,  in  the  Isle  of  Bhe, — 
where  his  fiither  had  a  mititary  command;  for  which  profession, 
also,  the  aofn  was  destined.  On  the  death  of  his  fether,  he  was 
penuaded  by  his  mo^er  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  order;  but  the 
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y  young  Abbe  Duponceau  (thoso  who  knew  him  only  iu  later  years 
will  smile  at  this  title),  tii()u<^h  he  submitted  to  tho  tonsure,  soon 
got  enough  of  the  restraintn  and  j)nvations  of  a  religious  life;  and, 
in  1775,  he  abandoned  it  and  r(»])air(Ml  to  Paris,  where  \w  ginned 
a  precarious  bubsistcncc  by  teaciuug  and  translating, — having  pre- 
viously made  himself  master  of  the  EngUsh  and  Italian  languages. 
H(  re  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  Baron  Steuben,  and  was  induced 
to  accompany  that  celebrated  disciplinarian  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  double  capacity  of  his  private  secretary  and  aid-de-camp. 
This  was  in  1777.  From  the  tune  of  his  arrival  until  the  ^vinU'r 
of  1775),  he  attended  the  Baron  in  his  military  opf^rntions  ;  he  then 
left  the  army.  In  17H1,  he  be<  !nne  a  citizen  ot  Fennsylvauia;  and, 
in  the  following  yeai-,  was  appouited  secretary  to  Mr.  Livingston, 
who  liad  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  business  of  the 
office  was  transacted  in  that  narrow,  two-story  buildinjor,  wliicU 
most  of  us  remember,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  Sixtli  Street, 
adjoining  the  one-story  office,  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau for  his  professioti  il  business.  Both  of  them,  however,  the  old 
Revolutionary  buiMin^j;  and  the  more  modern  office,  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  progn^ss  of  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  which, 
in  its  irresistible  march,  lexcl^^  <\eiy thing  that  stands  in  its  way; 
and  wvy  soon  will  leave  nothing  above  groimd  to  remind  us  of 
either  the  primitive  or  llevolutionary  days  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  tile  (  lose  of  the  war,  Mr.  Duponceau  studied  the  law ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  a  letter  which 
he  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  a  memoir 
of  Mr.  liawle,  wliieli  I  wrot(%  he  says:  "I  married  in  the  year 
1788,  and  from  tliat  time  I  began  to  leati  a  very  retired  life,  attend- 
ing only  to  the  duties  of  my  profession.  In  the  samt  >i'ar,  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  promulgated.  Mr.  Rawle  and  I  took 
tlilierent  sides.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  belonged  to  what  was  called 
the  Anti-Federal  party  ;  I  thought  1  was  right;  subset^ueut  eveuts 
have  proved  that  1  was  in  the  wrong." 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Duponceau  occupied  a  prominent  ]>lace  at 
the  Bar  of  this  city,  and  was  frecpumtly  employed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  AN'ashington,  whither  he  went  %vith 
his  contemporaries,  ^Ir.  liawle,  Mr.  Tilghman,  Mr.  IngersoU,  and 
Mr.  Dallas.    In  the  letter  I  have  mentioned,  the  style  and  sub- 
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itance  of  which  axe  so  agreeable  that  one  legiets  that  Mr.  Dupon- 
oeiut  did  not  write  memoirs  of  his  times,  and  of  the  distinguiBhed 
men  he  had  met  with,  he  thus  speaks  of  those  journeys: — 

"  The  court  sat  there,  as  it  does  at  present,  or  did  until  lately,  in 
tils  mondi  of  February ;  so  that  we  had  to  travel  in  the  depth  of 
nmter,  through  bad  roads,  in  the  midst  of  rain,  haO,  and  snow,  in 
no  very  coni£>rfcable  way.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  iji 
the  city,  and  felt  the  flush  of  air,  we  were  like  schoolboys  on  the 
playground  on  a  holiday,  and  we  began  to  kill  time  by  all  the 
means  that  our  imagination  could  suggest.  Flashes  of  wit  shot 
tlidr  coTuseatimiB  on  all  sides;  puns  of  the  genuine  Philadelphia 
stamp  were  handed  about ;  old  college  stories  were  revived ;  maca- 
Booic  Latin  was  spoken  with  great  purity,  songs  were  sung,  even 
dassical  songs,  aBU>ng  which  I  recollect  the  fiunous  bacchanalian 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, '  ifiAt  ett  propoBitttm  in  tahema  rnori  ;* 
in  short,  we  might  have  been  taken  fiir  anything  but  the  grave 
counseUors  of  the  celebrated  Bar  of  Philadelphia.'* 

On  their  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  the  merriment  of 
theae  venerable  persons  became  so  excessive  as  to  upset  the  driver, 
who  kst  hia  reins ;  the  horses  ran  away  at  a  frightfol  rate;  all  but 
Mr.  DupoQceau  leaped  fnm  the-  stage,  and  were  more  or  less 
Imiised:  he  kept  Ms  seat,  and  took  snuff  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity and  diaracteristic  abstiaction.  We  had,*'  he  said  in  the 
■one  letter  to  me,  a  narrow  escape.  I  am  now  left  alone  in  the 
stage  of  life,  which  they  were  doomed  also  to  leave  before  me.  I 
hope  I  shall  meet  them  safe  again  in  a  better  pkoe." 

Mr.  Dttponceau  made  himself  at  home  in  this  community  much 
aore  thoroughly  than  his  countrymen  in  general  do.  He  mastered 
onr  language  completely ;  aiul  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  a  precision 
sad  fiuality  that  made  it  difficult  to  say  that  he  was  not  native 
and  to  the  manor  bom."  The  slightest  imaginable  accent  revealed 
lus  French  origin ;  but  nothing  betrayed  liis  Roman  Catholic  edu- 
cation or  hiB  royalist  connection.  He  professed  a  devout  admira* 
tion  of  onr  political  and  social  creeds ;  and  manifested  the  utmost 
leveienoe  for  the  founder  and  early  lawgivers  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  suggested,  and  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  society 
fat  commemoratinp:  the  landiug  of  William  Penn ;  which  after- 
waids,  unfortunately,  died  of  exaggeration  and  collapse. 
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We  met  originally  \^ith  great  and  ai)piupriate  simi)li(  ity  in  the 
small,  low.  two-stoiy  building  in  Letitia  Court,  tin  u  kept  as  a  Uveru 
or  eating-house  by  a  worthy  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Doyle,  but 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  places  of  lesidenoe 
of  the  great  man  whose  advent  to  this  land  we  were  met  to  cele- 
brate. A  circumstance  occurred  at  the  outset  which  was  chaiatv 
teristic  of  Mr.  Daponcean's  absence  of  mind.  A  committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  he  was  made  the  rliiiiiinan,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  for  the  society.  I  happened  to  hr  onr  of  the 
committee.  After  waiting  some  time  for  a  summons  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  retire,  and  enter  upon  the  consideratioii 
of  the  subject  referred  to  us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  bim  rise  and 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  manuscript  of  some  length,  announce  that 
the  committee  had  retired,  and  directed  him  to  report  them.  AD 
this  had  passed  tlu'ougli  his  mind ;  and  he  thouglit  it  had  passed 
through  the  committee.  Of  course  we  acquiesced  in  the  re|>ort ; 
and  tlie  constitutioD.  thus  engendered  was  adopted  by  acclamatioQ. 

Mr.  Duponceau*$  reverence  for  the  primitive  days  and  eady 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  bis 
writings.  In  his  ^  Discourse  on  the  Early  History  of  Pennsylvania," 
delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  1821,  he  thns speaks:-* 

**  Pennsylvania  once  realized  what  never  existed  before,  except  in 
fabled  story.  Not  that  her  citizens  were  entirely  free  from  the 
passions  of  human  nature ;  for  they  were  men,  not  angels ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  country  on  earth  ever  exhibited  such  a  scene  of 
happiness,  innocence,  and  peace,  as  was  witnessed  here  during  the 
first  century  of  our  social  existence.  I  well  remember  them,  those 
patriarchal  times,  when  simple  yet  not  inelegant  manners  prevailed 
everywhere  among  us  ;  when  rusticity  was  devoid  of  roughness,  and 
polish(xl  life  ditfused  its  mild  radiance  around,  unassuming  and  mi- 
envied ;  when  society  was  free  from  the  coustiaiut  of  etiquette  and 
parade ;  when  love  was  not  crossed  by  avarice  or  pride ;  and  fiiend- 
ships  were  unbroken  by  ambition  and  intrigue. 

This  was  the  spectacle  which  Pennsylvania  offered  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  storms  of  the  Revolution ;  and  which  she  continued  to 
exhibit  until  a  sudden  influx  of  riches  broke  in  upon  the  land,  und 
brought  in  its  train  luxury,  more  baneful  tlian  war.  Sn  rutr  annts, 
luxuria  incubaii.  This  torrent,"  he  continues,  ^^has  been  checked  in 
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its  conrse"  (this,  it  will  be  lemembeied,  was  m  1 891 ,  twenty^six  yean 

aifo);  '-we  are  *j^radiiiilly  returning  to  those  moduitite  habits,  which 
w  never  slionld  liave  abandonetl.  But  we  are  too  far  a(l\  anccd  in 
population  and  arts  ever  to  see  our  ancient  manners  restored  in 
their  piimitive  purity ;  all  that  we  can  do  now,  is  to  preserve  their 
memory  as  a  subject  of  pride  to  their  descendants,  and  of  admira- 
tion to  succeeding  generations  through  the  wodd." 

Mr.  Duponceau,  among  his  other  acquirements,  was  a  great  phi- 
lologist, and  was  deeply  v(?rsed,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  tlie  coinpara- 
tive  anatomy  of  languages.  His  tn^atises  upon  the  Chinese  tongue 
display  •,'reat  learning  and  ingenuity ;  and,  with  his  other  writings, 
acquired  fot  him  a  distinguished  reputation  abroad  and  at  home. 
Full  of  years  and  literary  distinction,  he  reached  the  elevated 
BtBtbn  of  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  and, 
after  a  slow  and  rather  painful  descent  down  the  hill  of  life,  he 
died  in  his  old-fa.sliioned  liousc\  at  the  comer  of  Chestnut  and 
Sixth  Streets,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  181 K  m  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Among  other  things,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Athe- 
meum,  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 


ALBERT  W.  DUY. 

BT  TBI  HIT.  SAHUBL  A.  OLABK. 

Albert  W.  Dmr  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  April  9fh, 
1823.    In  his  childhood  he  was  remarkable  for  the  evenness  of  his 

tem|)er,  for  his  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  for  the  readiness 
witli  which  he  imbibed  knowledge.  His  whole  deportment,  when 
a  child,  was  that  of  one  bom  of  God ;  and  so  consistent  was  his 
chaxBcter,  that  his  parents  say  they  never  knew  when  Albert  be- 
came a  Christian.  Indeed,  our  departed  brother  has  declared  that 
he  believed  he  always  loved  God.  His  infiint  lips  often  breathed 
out  the  words  of  prayer,  and  in  his  eailiest  days  he  commenced 
that  walking  with  God  for  whif^h,  in  after  years,  he  was  so  emi- 
nent.   The  idea  tliat  lie  must  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  was 
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one  of  the  first  wliich  impressed  his  mind ;  and  when  a  prattling 
child,  often  has  he  been  found  alone,  imitating  in  his  little  sanctu- 
ary the  public  services  of  God's  house.  At  the  age  of  six  years, 
the  subject  of  our  notice  commenced  the  daily  practice  of  reading 
tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  with  prayer,— a  habit  which,  to  his  last  hours, 
was  maintained  with  conscientious  fidelity.  In  his  schoolboy  days, 
his  manners  and  habits  were  such  that  he  endeared  himself  to  his 
playmates^  and  was  an  especial  favorite  and  confidant,  we  might 
almost  say,  of  all  his  teachers.  One  of  them  writes:  "It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  say,  that  I  remember  no  instance  in  which  we 
have  had  to  disagree.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  frequently  been 
indebted  to  him  for  assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
especially  in  my  dealings  with  the  first  division ;  and  I  most  cheer- 
fully embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obli- 
gations.** 

The  same  principle  which  governed  the  man  was  manifeBt  in  the 
youth,— a  strict  adherence  to  what  was  right  Endowed  with  a 
strong  memory,  the  acquisition  o{  knowledge  was  easy  to  him,  snd 
frequently,  after  once  hearing  a  discourse,  he  would  repeat  it,  in 
nearly  the  same  words  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

On  the  23d  December,  1831,  he  was  dedicated  to  God,  in  St 
Andrew's  Chtircii,  Philadelphia,  which  was  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell.  Seven  years  after  this,  we  find  our 
young  friend  desirous  to  become  a  communicant  in  the  church 
where  he  had  been  baptized;  and  to  the  questions  proposed  to 
him  he  gave  answers,  fully  showing  Iiis  fitness  for  confirmation,  in 
writing. 

In  April,  1838,  he  was  admitted  to  the  communion  in  St  An- 
drew's Church,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  diligent 
in  his  studies,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  oiBoers  and  the 
love  of  his  fellow-students.  His  progress  in  Uteiature  and  sdenoe, 
for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  he  had  a  strong  desire,  does 
not  appear  to  have  hindered  his  growdi  in  gnice;  and  his  journal 
shows,  that  though  a  college  life  may  present  strong  temptations 
to  neglect  religion,  still  there  never  can  be  any  necessity  at  college 
fer  the  decline  of  vital  godliness;  though  the  course  of  too  many 
youths  would  lead  us  to  suppose  there  is. 
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April  Hth,  1840,  hc'mrr  the  anniversary  of  his  admission  to  the 
communion  of  the  c  hurch,  lie  says :  "  Well  may  I  remember  it  with 
lively  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

"Ob,  bappj  dajr,  that  stajrs  tn;  choice 
On  thee,  1117  Ss'vioar,  and  mj  God  1 

Well  mnv  this  i.'low!iiif  li*'nrt  rejoice, 
And  tell  tbj  goodoeu  all  nbroiMl  1' " 

"April  9th,  1840.  My  birthday  has  come  af?ain,  and  I  am 
seventeen  years  old.  What  will  the  next  seventeen  yt  ui^  bring 
forth?  Oh,  what  a  (]uestion!  Before  that  time  I  shall  have  to 
act  for  myself  iu  the  wide  world." 

"April  11th,  1840.  To-morrow  is  the  Sabhath — the  resi—^taad 
I  have  a  particular  desire  to  spend  it  in  a  holy  manner.** 

"April  15th,  1840.  Yesterday  afternoon  1  attended  the  com- 
municants' meeting.  Such  a  meeting  is,  I  think,  peculiarly  proper 
and  profitable,  for  certainly  some  preparation  is  needed  for  the 
holy  supper." 

Young  i^u)  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  thoroiigh  self-exami- 
nation before  coming  to  the  coiamunion. 

In  September  of  1842,  Mr.  l)uy  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nar)- of  Virginia,  and,  while  there,  his  intellectual  powers  became 
more  and  more  developed  duily,  and,  above  all,  his  walk  and  (  11- 
versation  showed  him  to  be  rapidly  growing  in  grace,  and  luaking 
attainments  in  spirituality.  In  his  dissertations  and  debates,  he 
was  fearless  and  uncompromising  in  defence  of  the  truth ;  and, 
after  having  come  to  a  deliberate  conviction  on  any  point,  he  was 
•Iways  ready,  at  the  proper  time,  firmly  to  maintain  his  position. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Mr.  Duy  took  leave  of  his  friends  in 
ginia,  having  graduated  from  the  Seminary  there  with  a  high  repu- 
tation, both  for  scholarship  and  piety,  accompanied  with  many 
ttmest  wishes,  and  followed  by  fervent  prayers  for  his  success. 
His  preparatory  examinations  for  orders  were  in  every  way  satis- 
ftctory  to  his  examiners;  and,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  1 3th, 
1845,  he  was  ordained. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Duy  preached  his  fiist 
tennon  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelpliia,  from  the  words: 
**GQd  fixzbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  eross  of  oar  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  mc,  and  T  unto 
the  world.''  The  Sunday  following,  Mr.  Duy  preached  at  Cape 
May,  where  he  was  spending  a  few  days  with  liis  father's  family, 
previous  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  station  in  Brookhn,  to 
which  city  he  had  been  invited  as  assistant  in  St.  Ann's  Church. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  1846,  Mr.  Duy  arrived  at  his 
father's  house,  in  Philadelphia,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  On 
Wednesday  evening  he  preached  in  St.  Andrew's  Church ;  and,  on 
Thursday,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  he  says  of  his  sermon,  "It  was 
rather  a  poor  performance,  except  that  it  was  the  Goepd,  Truly 
may  we  say,  *  We  have  this  ireamtre  in  earthen  vessels.'  ** 

In  this  letter,  which  was  his  last  work,  he  makes  this  remark, 
which  will  serve  to  show  how  even  and  uneventful  was  his  life: 
"Wonderful  as  it  is,  I  have  never  been  disappointed;  and  here  I 
am  once  more,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  with  my  &mily,  under  the 
paternal  roof."  Little  did  he  imagine,  when  he  penned  these 
words,  that  he  had  come  home  to  die.  And  when  he  wiote  what 
proved  to  be  the  dose  of  the  let^,  "I  think  I  shall  suspend  unliL 
to-morrow,"  he  dreamed  not  that  that  sentence  was  the  last  he 
should  ever  write,  and  that  aU  interooune  with  hu  Menda  would 
be  suspended  until  they  should  meet  in  another  world. 

On  Thursday  evraitng,  Mr.  Duy  complained  of  a  dight  feeling 
of  illness,  and,  after  some  simple  remedies  were  administered,  he 
appeared  to  be  relieved  of  his  pain,  and  slept  a  little  through  the 
night ;  but,  on  Friday  morning,  his  disease  assumed  a  more  vioknt 
fi>rm,  and  medical  adrice  was  obtuned.  On  Saturday,  although 
some  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  fiimily,  immediate  danger  was  not 
apprehended. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  19th,  Mr.  Du/s  attendants  percdved 
some  change  in  his  appearance,  and  he  himself  expressed  a  desiie 
to  say  something,  or  to  write,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  com- 
posed himself  for  sleep.  The  femily  gathered  aiound  the  bed,  and, 
at  half-past  six  o'clock,  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  this  devoted 
young  minister,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  passed  away  to 
the  spirit  land.   He  went  to  join  the  company  of  the  redeemed. 

Well  done,  good  and  feithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  ihe  joy  of 
thy  Loid.** 
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THOMAS  EARLK. 

Thomas  Earle  was  bom  in  Loicester,  Massachn«5etts,  21st  of 
April,  1796.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Soricty  of  Friends, 
and  he  was  educated  by  them  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  tliat  sect. 
His  patemul  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  in  thv  year  1640. 
Oiic  of  these  was  a  friend  of  William  Penn,  by  whom  was  held 
in  such  high  esteem  for  his  probity  and  f:^ood  sense,  tliat  Penn  was 
woQt  to  say,  ^*  When  I  build  a  house,  liaiph  Jb^arle's  name  shall  be 
upon  it." 

Mr.  Earie's  father  and  paternal  nneles  were  well  known  iu  New 
England  for  many  years  as  mannfacturers  of  hand  and  machine 
cards;  and,  in  boyhood,  he  worked  at  this  trade.  He  also  attended 
the  grannnar  school  of  the  district,  until  of  a  suitable  a<i;e,  when 
he  was  |)lacod  in  the  Academy  at  Leicester, — one  of  the  l)est  and 
iHo.st  fiouiisiiing  institntions  of  the  State, — and  winch  has  the  luiiuir 
of  reckoning  among  its  graduates  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Alassachnsetts. 

His  early  love  of  literary  pnrsuits  was  eiuoni'aged  and  fostered 
by  his  parents,  who  both  possessed  uncommon  intelligence  and 
mental  cultivation,  his  mother,  among  other  intellectual  endow- 
ments. jK>ssessing  the  rare  faculty  of  poetic  improvisation. 

He  was  remarkable,  when  very  young,  for  thou<^litfulnpss  and 
sobriety  of  demeanor, — taking  so  little  interest  in  the  sports  and 
aimisements  of  those  of  his  own  age,  that  it  was  aftenvards  re- 
marked of  him,    lie  never  was  a  boy." 

At  this  early  age,  he  added  to  an  inquiring  mind,  and  ardent 
love  of  truth,  great  reasoning  and  argumentative  powers,  which,  ' 
hfing  united  to  an  uncommon  command  of  temper,  rendered  him 
almost  irresistible  in  debate,  so  that  few  could  long  withstand  Ids 
forcible  reasoning;  and  those  who  then,  as  in  after  life,  brought  to 
the  combat  long-indulged  opinions,  and  dearlv-flierished  pieju- 
dices,  were  compelled  to  abandon  them,  and  to  yield  to  his  superior 
powers. 

His  parents  and  near  relatives  all  were  attached  to  what  was 
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then  called  the  Fedetal  party  in  politics ;  and  he,  in  boyhood,  was 
a  fierce  and  unoomptombing  pupil  of  that  school ;  but  his  matmar 
and  more  enlightened  views  led  him  to  reject  those  doctrines,  and 
to  embrace  what  he  considered  the  pure  democracff  <^  ChrkHamtift 
which  he  advocated  fidthfully  and  fearlessly  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  quitting  Leicester  Academy,  he  removed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  to  the  dty  of  Fhiladelptiia,  where  he  embraced  the 
commercial  business;  and,  having  married  in  1820,  he  established 
himself  in  business  permanently  in  that  city.  But  he  soon  found 
the  pursuits  of  trade  uncongenial  and  distastefiil,  and,  not  meeting 
with  success,  he  finally  abandoned  them ;  and,  in  1824,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  under  John  Sergeant,  Esq. 

In  the  course  of  the  practice  of  his  profession,  his  attention  was 
awakened  to  the  great  defects  and  errors  in  the  Constitutioii  of  the 
State,  and  the  abuses  existing  under  its  administration.  He  wit- 
nessed,  on  every  hand,  corruptioii  and  oppression;  and,  beltenng 
that  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  Mm  to  labor  finr  the  removal  of  these 
evils,  he  acted  upon  this  conviction,  and  suggested  the  call  of  a 
Convration,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  changes  as  would 
secure  the  well-being  and  the  i-ights  of  the  people. 

With  this  view,  he  conferred  with  his  fiiends  of  both  political 
parlies,  whose  views  corresponded  with  his  own.  A  few  sympa- 
thised, and  one  or  two  assisted  and  co-operated  with  him;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  contemplated  reforms,  he  met  either  with  luke- 
warmness  and  indifference,  or  open  hostility.  But  this  did  not 
deter  him  firom  the  great  object  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  ener- 
gies of  an  energetic  mind  and  determined  will,  ardent  love  of  ficee* 
dom,  hatred  of  oppression,  of  partial  privileges,  and  monopolies. 
He,  ui  conjunction  with  Mr.  Johnson,  purchased  the  Mechanics' 
Free  Press,**  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  Beferm  Advocate.** 
This  paper  was  ably  conducted,  and  was  devoted  to  the  cause  so 
deer  to  him;  and,  after  years  of  patient  and  anxious  toil,  he  so 
fiu  succeeded  in  azousing  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  the  necessity 
of  a  change,  that  a  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  a  refimn  in  the 
Constitution,  was  called  in  the  year  1836. 

The  Conventitm  met  first  at  Harrisbuig,  and  Mr.  Earle  was 
elected  a  delegate  firom  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  It  afterwards 
removed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  sat  in  the  Musical  Fund 
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HalL  The  results  of  its  deliberations,  and  ihe  l>eneficial  changes 
it  aooompUshed,  belong  to  history,  and  may  be  found  in  the  pub> 
Msd  debates. 

Mr.  Earle  was  pleasantly  called  by  his  coadjutors,  the  &ther 
of  the  Convention,"  and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and  industrious 
nembeis.  The  principles  which  he  advocated  in  its  debates  were 
ooi»iitently  democratic.  Neither  fiiendship  nor  feror,  either  here 
or  ebewheze,  ever  causmg  him  to  swerve  from  his  established 
oonvictions  of  justice  and  truth. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  the  careless  observer  of  life  and 
astiue*^  men  and  things — ^to  one  unaccustomed  to  notice,  fixna 
idist  comparatively  small  causes  great  events  are  produced,  that  a 
poor  Yankee  youth,  without  powerful  friends,  or  influential  politi- 
cal position,  should  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  in  so  short  a 
period,  a  revolution  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, — over- 
fluowing  its  Constitution,  and  establishing,  upon  a  more  democratic 
hua&y  the  present  one,  whose  beneficial  changes  are  universally 
acknowledged. 

But  the  toils,  the  anxieties,  the  personal  sacrifices,  necessary  for 
fhe  bringing  about  so  great  an  end,  can  never  be  known  but  by 
those  who  mingled  with  him  in  daily  life,  and  who  witnessed  his 
untiring  devotion,  and  his  complete  self-sacrifice. 

The  Convention  sat  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and,  after  its 
attings  were  concluded,  and  the  amendments  were  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  fi>r  its  acceptance  or  rejection,  the  returns  at 
fo  were  fiivorable,  but  subsequently  were  less  so  ftom  the  more 
remote  counties,  and  his  fiiends  trembled  for  the  results*  One  of 
Us  children  asked  him,  if  the  amendments  were  rejected,  what  he 
would  do  1  supposing  he  would  give  up  in  despair ;  but  his  answer 
was, We  wiU  try  it  again.** 

That  so  ardent  a  lover  of  liberty  should  be  led  eariy  in  life  to 
riew  with  grief  the  oppression  existing  in  our  own  beloved  country, 
will  not  be  considered  matter  of  surprise.  He  joined  in  1821-2, 
the  **•  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
and  the  Belief  of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage,"  whidi 
society  enrolled  among  its  earliest  membos  Fianklin  and  Bush. 
As  one  of  its  oounseliors,  he  labored  zealously  and  fidthfully  till 
near  his  decease,  and  except  in  one  instance,  without  pecuniary 
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oompensatioo.  His  was  a  consistent  ctemociacy,  and  he  tailed  long 
and  ardently  both  witii  tongue  and  pen  fi>r  the  extinction  of  Ame- 
rican slavery. 

In  the  Anti-Slaveiy  field  he  supported  the  doctrine  of  oompeuft- 
tion  to  the  slaTe-owners,  or  purchase  of  the  slaves  by  the  Govem- 
ment,  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  countries  wheie  slavery  has  been 
peacefully  abolished.  His  plan  was  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  enable  the  (zeneial  | 
Government  to  abolish  slavery  through  compensation  to  the  dave- 
holders  by  a  sale  of  the  puUic  lands.  For  this  purpose,  he  had 
printed  and  circulated  petitions  to  Congreas  directed  to  postmasten 
in  many  parts  of  this  Union,  not  neglecting  the  circulation  of  them 
at  home,  continuing,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  forward  them  aonualiy 
to  Congress.  He  considered  petitioning — ^though  toilsome  and 
wearisome  to  those  immediately  engaged — one  of  the  most  import- 
ant  instrumentalities  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  often  and 
earnestly  urged  its  importance  upon  his  more  indolent  and  less 
hopeful  coadjutors.  A  little  before  his  decease,  he  had  printed 
petitions  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  through  compen- 
sation to  the  slave-holders,  ready  for  every  post-office  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  which  his  death  prevented  from  being  forwarded  as 
directed. 

His  views  on  this  subject  have  been  united  with  by  many  who 
have  taken  little  interest  in  the  actions  of  such  as  differed  witii  him 
on  this  point,  or  who  have  openly  opposed  them.  He  remarked 
that  this  was  the  only  just  and  equitable  measure  which  could  be 
adopted  fi>r  the  extinction  of  American  Slavery;  satisfying,  if 
accomplished,  all  parties,  the  slave,  the  slave-owner,  and  the  people 
generally. 

To  some  who  considered  the  measure  impracticable,  he  would 
answer:  **The  way  is  ever  open  to  the  honest  intention  and  deter^ 
mined  will." 

One  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts,  while  a  member  of  the  Law 
Academy,  was  an  "  Essay  on  Penal  Law,"  which  was  considered  so  | 
good  that  it  was  pubUshed  by  the  Academy. 

He  next  published  an  "  Essay  on  Railroads,''  which  is  held  in  I 
high  esteem  by  those  conversant  in  such  matten.    Hiese  weie 
published  ofier  the  pamphlet  on  the  "  Bight  to  Alter  Chartexs.*' 
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A  small  pamphlet  on  the  "Ri<]^hts  of  States  to  Alter  Charters," 
he  published  in  1823,  a  copy  of  wliich  he  sent  to  Thomas  Jetferson, 
from  whom  he  received  the  following  chaxacteristic  reply^  which 
has  never  before  been  published : — 

ft 

MoHTiCKLLo,  September  24th,  1823. 
"Sir:  Your  letter  of  August  28th,  with  the  pamphlet  accom- 
panyiiif?  it,  was  not  received  until  the  18th  instant.    Tliat  our 
Creator  made  the  earth  for  the  use  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the 
dead ;  that  those  who  exist  not,  can  have  no  nse  nor  rights  in  it,  no 
authority  or  power  over  it;  that  one  generation  of  men  cannot 
fi>iedo6e  or  burthen  its  use  to  another,  which  comes  to  it  in  its  own 
light,  and  by  the  same  Divine  beneficence ;  that  a  preceding  gene* 
ration  cannot  bind  a  succeeding  one  ;  by  its  laws  or  contracts,  these 
dori^  in^  tlu'ir  uMii^ntion  from  the  will  of  the  existing;  majority,  and 
that  majority  being  removed  by  death,  another  comes  in  its  place, 
with  a  will  equally  free  to  make  its  own  hiws  and  contracts :  these 
aie  asdoms  so  self-evident  that  no  explanation  can  make  them 
plainer;  for  he  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with  who  says  that  non-exist- 
ence can  control  existence,  or  that  nothing  can  move  something. 
They  are  axioms  also  pregnant  witli  salutary  consequences.  Tlie 
laws  of  civil  society,  indeed,  for  tln'  encoura^j^ement  of  industry,  give 
the  property  of  the  parent  to  his  family  on  his  death ;  and  in  most 
dnUzed  countries  permit  him  even  to  give  it,  by  testament,  to 
whom  he  pleases.   And  it  is  also  found  more  convenient  to  suffer 
fhe  laws  to  stand  on  our  implied  assent,  as  if  positively  re-enacted, 
until  the  existing  majority  positively  repeals  them ;  but  this  does 
not  lessen  the  right  of  that  uiajority  to  repeal,  whenever  a  cliange 
of  circumstances  or  of  will  calls  for  it ;  habit  alone  confounds  civil 
practice  with  natural  right. 

*^  With  my  thanks  for  the  pamphlet,  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  great  respect. 

*^  Thohas  Jefferson." 

Tlie  surviving  relatives  of  the  late  Ik  iijamin  Lundy — the  pioneer 
in  the  cause  of  African  emanrijiation — were  desirous  that  Mr.  Earle 
should  prepare  a  memoir  of  ttiat  distinguished  philanthropist,  and 
he  comphed  with  their  wishes,  though  at  the  time  feeble  in  health, 
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and  feeling  inadequate  to  do  justioe  to  the  self-denying  kboxs  of 
the  man  who  awoke  the  American  people  from  their  lethaigy,  and 
aroused  them  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  oppessed 
bondman.  It  is  true  that  there  had  occasionally  sounded  a  note  of 
expostulation  and  wanung  from  deyoted  men  like  Lay,  Beneiet, 
and  Woolman,  but  Lundy  was  the  first  to  give  himself,  heart  and 
soul,  life  and  limb,  to  this  cause ;  yielding  to  it  the  delights  of 
home  and  kindred ;  toQing  alone  and  unaided,  in  sickness  and  sor- 
row, through  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  through  the  Mexican 
dominions,  and  in  all  places  where  he  thought  he  could  be  usefiiL 
By  his  writingB  and  personal  efforts,  Anti-SlaTery  Societies  weie 
established  in  one  or  more  of  our  Sontfafim  Stat^  By  his  mfld 
and  persuasive  efforts,  he  had  conyinoed  many ;  and  his  labois  in 
tiiis  cause  were  uninterrupted  till  his  gentle  and  patient  spirit  «ai 
summoned  hence. 

This  memoir,  though  lacking  in  the  interest  which  he  isa^ 
have  given  it  had  he  been  in  better  health,  is  still  an  able  snd 
impartial  history,  not  only  of  the  career  of  this  good  man,  but  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  valuable 
not  only  to  those  who  have  an  especial  interest  in  this  movement, 
but  to  the  future  historian  of  the  country. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  literary  pursuits.  AU  his  time  not  engrossed  witii  pro- 
fessional pursuits  he  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  Grammatical 
Dictionary  of  the  French  and  the  English  Language." 

He  felt  the  most  intense  interest  in  philological  research;  and 
the  amount  of  knowledge  he  gained  by  years  of  close  and  patient 
study  was  remarkable.  His  knowledge  of  the  Fi»nch,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  languages  waa  all  acquired  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  an  arduoua  profession,  and  after  he  was 
ferty  years  of  age.  He  would  remark,  when  I  have  finished  this 
dictionary,  I  intend  to  prepare  one  of  odier  languages.  "When 
urged  to  cease  from  these  exertions  which  it  was  feared  were  injur- 
ing his  healtii,  he  would  reply:  Don't  ask  me  to  do  it;  lam 
lightening  the  labors  of  thousands,  who  will  be  grateful  when  I  am 
gone."  His  last  literary  relaxation,  commenced  shortly  before  the 
fetal  attack  of  his  disease,  was  a  translation  of  Sismondi's  **  Itaiisn 
Bepublics"  into  English. 
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Ir  cnnnot.  tlu'refore,  be  matter  of  surprise  tlr.it  lu*  wlio  was  said 
to  h;ivt'  not  the  full  life  of  one  man,  but  who  liad  performed 

the  labor  of  three,  should  have  exhausted  the  energies  and  and*  r- 
mined  the  foundations  of  life  prematurely,  and  that  he  should  luu  e 
been  removed  from  active  usefulness  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
when  from  a  naturally  excellent  constitution  and  the  most  careful 
aud  temperate  habits  of  life,  he  might  have  confidently  reckoned 
on  attaining  old  age. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1849,  he  complained  of  a  pain  imdcr  the 
left  shijulder-blade,  and,  a  swelling  soon  after  appearing,  was  called, 
by  his  pliysician,  iuml:)ar  abscess,  lie  had  been  feeble  and  rom- 
plannng  for  some  weeks,  and  had  been  afflicted  with  a  severe 
(X)ugh. 

It  \\\is  lioped  thiit  he  might  survive  this  attack ;  and  all  means 
whidi  affection  and  love  could  dictate  were  resorted  to,  but  all 
was  useless.  He  continued  to  dtduu;  daily ;  and,  on  the  14th 
July,  1849,  he  quietly  breathed  his  last  at  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  Charles  Walton,  at  AVillow  Grove. 

"  Wheo  be*rte,  whow  (rath  wis  proven, 
Like  thine,  arc  laid  in  earth, 
There  s^iuuM  a  wreath  be  woven, 
To  show  the  worH  Uieir  worth." 

The  simple  stone,  at  the  Woodlanils  Cemetery,  tells  that  Tliomas 
Karle  reposes  there  ;  but  it  is  only  the  mortal  part.  His  excellent 
example,  aud  the  mcniory  of  his  virtues,  survive  in  eternal  fresh- 
ness. The  poor  and  afflicted  man,  who  came  to  him  for  counsel 
and  a-ssistance,  when  all  other  means  had  failed,  and  the  name  of 
these  is  legion ;  the  laboring  colored  man,  and  the  slave,  whose 
cause  he  made  his  own, —  all  these  should  assist  in  "  weaving"  the 
"  wreath  ;**  but  it  is  exclusively  the  work  of  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  and  loved  him  best,  "  to  show  the  world  his 
worth."  His  daily  lessons  to  his  &nily  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
love,  of  unselfishness,  forgiveness  of  injury,  of  kindness  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  of  patient  consideration  for  domestics,  of  industry,  of 
economy,  of  strict  justice  to  all  men, — these  will  never  be  fiizgot- 
ten,  and  will  farm  an  enduring,  an  impeiiahable  wreath. 
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JOSEPH  EASTBURN. 

Joseph  Eastburn,  a  preaclier  to  seamen  in  Philadelphia,  died 
January  3()th,  1828,  a«:^cd  seventy-nine  years.  Many  thousands 
attended  his  funeral  His  coffin  was  carried  by  twelve  sailors.  At 
the  grave,  Dr.  Green  delivered  an  address.  ^  When  he  began  to 
preach  to  seamen,  about  the  year  1820,  we  procured,"  he  said, 
sail-loft,  and,  on  the  Sabbath,  hung  out  a  ilag.  As  the  sailors  came 
by,  they  hailed  us,  *  Ship  ahoy !'  We  answered  them.  They  asked 
us,  *  Where  we  wero  Ijomun'  We  told  them  to  the  port  of  New 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  they  would  do  well  to  go  in  the  tieet.  *  WeU,' 
said  they, '  we  will  eome  in  and  hear  your  terms.' "  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Mariners'  Church.  Mr.  Eastburn  was  a  good  man, 
eminenth  pious,  and  devoted  to  this  work  and  his  Divine  Master, 

His  fiither,  Kobert  Eastburn,  came  from  England  when  quite 
} ouiig.  He  was  of  u  strict  Qiuikcr  family,  and  continued  for  some 
time  in  that  connection,  and  was  married  in  their  puMic  meeting 
in  their  way.  His  mother  belonged  to  the  same  denomination, 
and  continued  in  their  Society  until  Mr.  George  Whitheld  first 
came  to  America, 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1 748,  in  Philadelphia.  His  parents  could  afford  him  only  a  common 
EngUsh  education ;  and,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  the  cabinet-makers*  busint^s. 

On  the  14th  May,  1805,  he  was  authorized,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  to  explain  and  discourse  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  catechize  and  exhort  in  the  jail,  ahnshouse,  and  hospital,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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DAVID  EDWIN. 

T^iS  eminent  engraver  was  not  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  nor 
even  of  the  United  States;  but  the  important  service  he  rendered 
to  the  art  of  this  country,  particularly  in  ti  nt  department  in  which 
he  was  a  proficient,  entitles  him  to  a  ni(  lie  in  a  temple  consecrated 
to  distinguished  men  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  he  resided 
noie  than  two-thirds  of  his  life  . 

He  was  bom  at  the  city  of  Bath,  England,  in  Decemhcr  of  the 
memorable  year  1776.  His  father  was  John  Edwin,  the  celebrated 
comic  actor,  and  whose  mimic  powers  were  largely  inherited  by 
the  son.  Displaying  a  marked  talent  for  the  arts  of  delineation, 
the  youth  was  sufficiently  cared  for  by  his  not  over-affectionate 
parent,  to  be  placed  with  a  Hollander,  then  temporarily  sojourning 
ID  England,  to  learn  that  branch  of  engra\'ing  teclmically  called 
stippling.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Mynheer  Jossi,  his  instructor,  returned  to  Amsterdam,  taking  Edwin 
with  him.  'Oie  latter  disUked  the  place  and  disagreed  with  his 
instructor,  and,  determining  on  immediate  emancipation,  engaged 
himself  in  the  capacity  of  man-before-the-mast,  to  a5;<;igt  in  sailing 
an  American  ship,  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  to  Philadelphia,  her 
port  of  destination.  This  was  the  only  mode  of  escape  open  to 
him,  for  he  had  neither  money  or  friends,  and  intercourse  with 
England  was,  just  at  that  time,  almost  cutiirly  cut  off.  He  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1791,  when  he  was  exactly  twenty* 
one  years  of  age. 

That  was  an  early  day  in  the  history  c£  the  art  of  engraving  in 
the  city,  and  to  obtain  employment  was  by  no  means  the  only  dif- 
ficulty our  young  artist  found  he  had  to  enoounter.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  materials  mth  which  to  work  was  an  obstacle  almost 
insDzmoimtable  in  the  then  dearth  of  skilM  or  experienced  me- 
chanics. To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facilities  that  now  exist 
for  procuring  tools,  plates,  and  everj  thing  requisite,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  the  forlorn  condition  of  David  Edwin  for  lack  of  tlu  in  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak.  And  when  he  had  contrived,  by  hook 
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or  by  crook,  and  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity,  to  remove  this 
fiist  trouble,  there  remained  yet  another,  in  the  mde  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  copperplate  printer  performed  his  part.  This 
last  was  never  in  his  day  oTcroome,  and  it  compelled  him  to  cluinge 
totally  his  style  and  mode  of  working,  in  order  to  adapt  his  plate 
to  the  kind  of  usage  they  must  necessarily  undergo  at  the  hands 
of  the  printer. 

His  first  employment  in  Philadelphia  was  in  his  seaman's  capa- 
city and  seaman's  costume,  to  carry  on  his  shoulder  the  ship's  letter 
bag,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  captain,  to  the  United  States 
post-office.  His  second  was  to  engrave  a  title-page  for  a  selection 
of  Scotch  airs,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Betyamin  Carr,  and 
was  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Freeman.  This  latter 
gentleman  proved  a  friend  in  need"  to  Edwin,  both  at  the  begjn* 
ntttg  and  the  end  of  his  career. 

He  soon  found  employment  as  an  assistant  to  Edward  Savage, 
who  painted  pictures,  engraved  plates  from  them,  then  printed 
them  himself  and  was,  moreover,  his  own  publisher.  One  of  these 
works  is  still  well  known,  comprising  a  group  of  General  Wash- 
ington, Martha  Washington,  Greoige  AVashington  Parke  Custis, 
Eleanor  Custis,  and  their  negro  man,  WiUiam  Lee.  The  back- 
ground is  a  view  along  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  table  is  a  map 
indicating  a  plan  of  the  then  contemplated  city  of  Washington, 
These  portraits  were  I'eally  from  life,  and  the  plate  was  in  a  great 
degree  the  work  of  Edwin,  although  bearing  the  name  of  Savage 
as  the  engraver.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  the  yellow 
fever  frightened  the  artist  and  assistants  away  from  Philadelphia, 
and  their  "  city  o£  refiige"  was  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Edwin 
would  tell  an  amusing  story  of  their  voyage  up  the  Delaware  in  a 
row-boat,  carrying  the  Washington  painting  along  without  taking 
the  canvas  off  from  its  stretching-frame.  It  was  held  upright,  and 
the  nirety  of  skill  requisite  to  keep  it  exactly  edgewise  to  the 
wind,  and  the  pompous  and  solemn  manner  of  Savage  In  directing 
the  manoeuvres,  were  described  with  a  quiet  humor  and  vivid  dis- 
tinctness that  made  it  irresistibly  comic  and  laughable. 

After  three  or  four  years'  residence,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gill)rrt  Stuart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  through  having  been 
employed  to  engrave  from  his  picture  of  Ihr.  Smith,  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  University.  Tliis  led  to  results  the  most  importont,  for  so 

rntirely  did  Edwin's  prints  satisfy  the  accurate  and  fastidious  taste 
of  that  eminent  painter,  that,  whenever  he  could  interfere  with 
effect,  he  would  always  prevent  his  pictures  from  being  copied  by 
any  other  engraver.    It  is  obvious  what  must  have  been  the  effect 
on  Eduin's  reputation  from  such  marked  approbation  from  so  dis- 
tin<;uislie(l  and  cntieal  an  artist.  The  occurrence  at  the  commission 
alKive  referred  to  brinij  ^veii,  he  thus  deseribed  :  "  Tlie  Doctor 
was  old,  hasty,  and  irritable.    He  betjan  in  a  broad  Seotrh  dinlrrt 
to  ask  me  if  I  could  draw.    But  wlum  we  came  to  tlie  price  of  the 
pktc,  T  tliought  tlie  poor  Doctor  would  have  gone  distracted.  He 
ran  out  and  in  the  room,  throwing  at  nie  angry  and  reprnarhful 
glances ;  and  ended  by  determining  to  pay  me  only  halt  of  my 
demand,  which  T  arcoptcd,  considering  the  connection  I  should 
form  with  Mr.  Stuart  l»y  undertaking  the  work,  of  more  value  to 
me  than  any  sum  the  Doctor  eoidd  pay  mr  i'm-  the  pkife,"  Those 
who  may  have  seen  impressions  from  this  admiral)le  engraving  mil 
not  b<>    M  |)risrr!  tt  tlie  strong  hold  it  procured  him  on  the  good- 
mil  of  the  painter. 

From  this  timv.  fonvard,  he  was  mosflv  well  employed,  as  his 
incrf'tisiug  re})utation  secured  for  hun  nearly  all  the  portrait  cngra\  - 
ing  that  was  done  in  the  United  States.  His  industry  was  untir- 
ing, and  at  length  such  close  apj)lication  began  to  sliow  in  its 
effects  on  his  health.  By  advice  of  his  physician  he  kept  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  thus  obtained  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercise,  but  the 
prcssur»>  of  his  business  engagements  induei'd  liim  to  recover  from 
the  Jiight  the  hours  thus  lost  from  the  day.  This  ])ractice  of  work- 
ing far  into  the  night,  poring  over  the  lurid  glare  of  the  red  jiolished 
copper-plate,  and  by  the  imperfect  light  of  the  dim  oil  lamps  then 
in  use,  on  work  so  minute  as  to  demand  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
Tnairnifying  glass,  soon  •spoiled  his  r>yes.  Not  only  his  sight  suf- 
kn-ii — that  of  one  eve  beiuf;  lost  to  linn  cntirelv — ^but  his  *?eneral 
health  irave  way,  and  he  became  quite  unable  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice ot  his  profession. 

Uc  brr>k«^  do>vn  after  a  career  of  but  little  over  twenty  ycare. 
I>iinii<4  tiii?5  tune  he  ought  to  have  accumulated  property,  but  he 
was  of  a  liV>ernl  disposition,  and  besides  this,  he  frequently  lost  con- 
sidexable  bums.  ■  At  the  period  of  the  Embargo,  and  subsequent  war 
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with  England,  he  suffered  severely  in  this  way,  and  when  health 
was  lost,  all  was  lost  After  he  was  sufficiently  restored  (his  health, 
hut  not  his  sight),  his  first  friend  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  T.  B.  Free- 
man, who  as  a  puhlisher  had  employed  him  to  engraTe,  resumed 
his  kindly  offices,  and  as  an  auctioneer  employed  him  as  an  assiit- 
ant  in  his  store.  At  another  time  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant 
to  Mr.  Warren  in  his  office  of  treasnrer  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre ;  and  to  add  to  the  miriety  of  occupations  in  which  he  soo- 
cessively  engaged,  he  kept  a  grocery  store  in  Tenth  Street  above 
Spruce. 

Throughout  this  period  he  would  occasionally  employ  his  leisure 
hours  at  engraving,  bnt  owing  to  lus  impaired  vision,  he  was  feaiiol 
of  prolonging  these  efforts  to  a  dangerous  length.  It  was  not  often 
that  he  could  secure  commissions  to  be  executed  with  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  dilatoriness,  so  that  his  small  income  received  very 
slight  augmentation  from  this  source.  The  last  piece  of  engraving 
he  ever  did  was  about  1829-<30,  and  was  the  portrait  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  his  long  and  &st  friend.  It  was  an  order  from  Mr.  John 
Neagle,  and  copied  from  that  eminent  artist's  admirable  pictuie 
from  life  of  the  veteran  painter.  Although  this  work  vras  full  of 
spirit  and  character,  it  was  somewhat  harsh  and  unfinished  in  the 
mere  mechanical  manipulation,  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly  was  employed  to  soften  the  tints  and  mellow  the  tones.  At 
tbis  retouching  of  his  work  by  another  hand,  £dwin  was  gieady 
irritated ;  and  thus  his  final  effort  in  an  art  he  had  practised  so 
kng,  and,  as  to  skill,  literally  without  a  rival,  began  with  the 
utmost  interest,  ended  in  mortification.  He  never  touched  tbe 
engraver's  tools  again. 

His  narrowed  circumstances  were  the  less  severdy  felt,  that  his 
fimiily  consisted  of  no  more  than  lus  wife  and  himself  Fortunatdy, 
too,  his  mind  was  not  of  a  desponding  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  seldom  that  he  vras  not  ready,  on  suitable  occasions,  with  some 
humorous  anecdote  to  supply  the  means  of  pleasurable  amusement 
His  perception  of  the  ludicrous  or  grotesque  was  remarkably  keen,  | 
and  he  possessed  uncommon  ability  in  relating  things  of  the  kind, 
espedally  when  his  fine  ^unilty  of  mimicry  and  imitation  were 
enlisted.  His  manner  was  never  other  than  subdued  and  unob- 
trusive, and  he  had  a  quaint  quiet  vmy  of  telling  a,  story,  but  the 
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ittentioA  of  all  present  would  be  inwiably  fixed  admiringly  ag  he 
proceeded.   On  these  occasions,  his  gesture  would  be  slight,  but 

full  of  characteristic  expression ;  and  his  eye  beaming  with  humor, 
while  he  would  reproduce  the  tone  of  voice,  mode  of  utterance,  and 
ail  the  style  and  manner  of  the  individual  he  might  be  describing ; 
showing  clearly  that  he  inherited  to  the  fall,  all  the  dramatic  talent 
that  made  his  &ther  famous. 

He  possessed,  also,  a  tefined  and  cultivated  taste  fi>r  music;  and 
the  degree  of  skiU  he  attained  as  a  performer  on  the  piano  was 
more  than  respectable.  This  made  him  a  welcome  nicrnl)or  of  a 
small  circle  of  ainat(Mirs,  who.  tliou<;h  mo\in«^  in  what  was  consi- 
dered the  upper  circle  of  Philadelphia  society,  still,  in  their  love  of 
the  art,  did  not  consider  it  at  all  derogatory  to  their  dignity,  to  aid 
occasionally  in  certain  choice  performances  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  by  adding  force  and  volume  to  the  orchestra  through  their 
indiridual  instrumental  amateur  contributions. 

No  engraver  in  this  country  ever  imparted  to  his  prints  more 
feithfully  the  prcnliarities  of  manner  l)elon«^in«i^  to  the  artist  whose 
pictures  he  copied,  and,  in  Stuart's  time,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
could  reproduce  the  marked  character  and  spirit  of  that  painter's 
delineations.  This  was  what  secured  him  such  eminent  success 
during  his  brief  career,  and  commanded  the  potent  influence  in  Ms 
&Tor  of  that  distinguished  portrait-painter.  The  style  he  practised 
is  what  is  technically  termed  stipple  engraving,  which  is  composed 
of  (lots ;  but  his  plates  were  never  done  justice  to  in  the  printing, 
because  in  his  time  there  was  no  suck  thing  as  tolerable  printing 
done. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  principal  artists  of  Philadelphia  united  to 
form  an  association,  which  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  under 
the  title  of  the    Artists*  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia.**   In  the 

csfciblishment  of  it  Edwin  took  much  interest,  and  lent  his  efficient 
co-opciation.    He  was  elected  its  first  treasurer,  and  continued  to 
liold  that  otiice  till  his  death.    Just  at  this  time,  his  circumstances 
received  a  sudden  improvement  through  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  I'ran- 
ds,  of  a  dwelling-house  and  some  money  invested  in  stocks.  This 
lady  was  a  member  of  the  profession  of  which  Edwin's  &ther  had 
been  so  brilliant  an  ornament.  She  had  long  known  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin,  but  the  judicious  direction  which  she  gave  to  her  little 
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property  was  very  much  influenoed  by  the  erer  thoughtful  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Thomas  Sully,  the  eminent  painter,  who  advised  it 
It  was  also  by  this  gentleman  and  his  fionily  that  the  chief  atten- 
tions and  comfiirting  solidtude  were  shown  during  the  last  hoim 
of  the  invalid  artist.  He  died  on  Washington's  birthday,  in  the 
year  1841,  and  was  therefore  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Ronaldson^s  Cemeteiy. 


EET.  DK.  MICHAEL  EGAN. 

Bs7.  Br.  Eoak  was  the  first  Soman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Fhil^ 
delphia.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  22d,  1814,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  greatly  respected  and  regretted. 
His  remains  were  laid  out  in  state  for  several  days  and  nights  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  WiUing's  Alley  befine  they  weie 
intened.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  Dr.  John 
Carroll,  October  28th,  1810. 


SAMUEL  EMLEN,  M.D. 

Dn.  EwLEN  was  born  in  Chester  County,  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
March  (ith,  1789.  As  springing  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  of  Friends,  he  received,  of  course,  in  his  early 
education,  all  the  advantages  which  their  strict  example  and  sedu- 
lous inculcation  of  good  morals  could  bestow.  His  education  was 
chiefly  English,  but,  as  it  was  carefully  superintended,  he  laid  in 
it  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge,  on  which  he  afterwards  erected 
a  considerable  structure  of  various  and  available  information. 

Dr.  Emlen's  acquirements  were  more  solid  than  spedousi  and 
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pnidnced  in  him  those  excellent  frmta  whidi  have  caused  his  death 
toheao  xnnch  legzetted.  * 

hi  the  yeai  1808,  having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pio- 
finkn  of  medidne,  he  placed  himself  as  a  honsc-pupil,  mish.  Dr. 
Fnnsh,  of  this  dty;  and,  tinder  his  rooff  and  witlk  his  example 
coDitantly  before  him,  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies;  to 
wliich,  by  the  testimony  of  his  teacher,  he  absolutely  devoted  himp 
idf 

Under  the  roof  of  Dr.  Parrish,  and  as  a  member  of  his  family, 
Dr.  Emlen  passed  four  years;  during  which,  having  attended  the 
feetnres  delivered  in  the  University  by  the  Fro&ssors,  Bush,  Wistar, 
Bsrton,  Physick,  James,  and  Coxe,  he  graduated  M.  D. ;  and,  in 
Jane,  1812,  embarked  at  New  York  for  Engknd. 

Arrived  at  London,  in  July,  he  placed  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  the  great  hospitals,  where  he  sedulously  endeavored  to 
soqnire  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  and  surgical  knowledge. 
Attendance  on  hospital  practice,  or  lectures  by  the  celebrated  indi> 
Tiduals  whose  reputation  had  attracted  him  thither;  conversation 
irith  celebrated  men,  to  the  houses  of  many  of  whom  he  had  free 
and  fomiliar  access ;  and  visits  to  objects  which  interest  the  man  of 
Kience,  or  the  philanthropist,  kept  his  mind  on  the  stretch;  and 
he  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  information,  of  which  he  noted 
down  the  heads  in  his  journal,  which  we  have  perused  witib  great 
Mtisfiiction,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
employed  himself  even  at  that  period. 

The  dedaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Gkeat  Bri- 
tain, which  reached  London  soon  after  his  arrival,  placed  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  studies  while  in  the  metropolis.  The 
detention  it  occasioned  gave  him  an  opportunity,  however,  of 
naking  an  extensive  tour  through  England,  Ireland,  and  SootUnd ;. 
the  history  of  which  is  detailed  with  considerable  mtwetS  in  his 
joomaL  At  length  the  obstacles  to  his  visit  to  Paris  were  re- 
aioved ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  fourteen  months  in  the  isUind,  he 
reached  that  dty  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  return  from 
Leipcig. 

His  stay  in  London,  and  his  frequent  access  to  the  sodety  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  surgeons,  and  lecturers,  had  increased  his 
itock  of  knowledge ;  while  the  elegant  sodety  in  which  he  moved. 
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idthough  it  never  abdiBhed  the  gravity  of  his  carriage,  or  the 
serious  and  sententicias  style  of  his  conversation,  imparted,  neTe^ 
theless,  to  his  manners,  that  urbane  cast  which  is  fiur  more  esti^ 
ukable  and  trustworthy  than  the  &lse  and  heartless  elegance  of 
more  &shionable  intercourse.  They  were  marked  by  the  genUe- 
ness,  sel£>possesSion,  and  confidence,  which  belong  to  the  gentleman. 

In  Paris,  though  daily  attracted  by  the  extraordinary  events  of 
that  eventfiil  period  of  history.  Dr.  Emlen  continued  to  attend 
mainly  to  the  objects  of  his  visit  The  battles  £»ught  in  the  vici- 
nity filled  the  hospitals  with  soldiers  suffering  under  every  species 
of  military  accidents,  which  he  caxelutty  studied. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  French  capital,  he  returned  to  London 
in  June;  fipom  whence  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  and  came  home 
in  the  corvette  John  Adams,  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  fiir  the 
Government,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  hall 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  comm^ced  the.practioe  of  physic,  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,'— 
an  excellent  school  of  practice,  through  which  most  of  the  eminent 
practitioners  here  have  passed. 

In  1819  he  resigned  this  station,  in  consequence  of  increasmg 
occupations, — soon  after  which  he  was  elected  to  be  one  of  the 
managers;  and,  finally,  after  the  death  of  his  revered  fidend,  Dr. 
Griffiths,  became  secretary  to  that  charity. 

During  the  year  1819,  when  the  yellow  fever  prevaOed  along 
the  water-margin  of  the  city.  Dr.  Emlen  was  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  made  those  observations  of  which  the  finiit  is  to  be 
fi>und  in  his  valuable  paper  on  Yellow  Fever. 

As  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  as  phy- 
sician to  the  Magdalen  Aaylum,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the 
Friends*  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  he  established  broadly  and  deeply 
the  foundations  of  a  reputation  whidi  tended  daily  to  raise  him  in 
the  public  esteem. 

He  succeeded  Dr.  Griffiths  as  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  and  to  Ids  zeal  is  undoubtedly  owing  much  of  the  renewed 
activity  and  efficiency  which  mark  the  present  course  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

In  1825,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected;  a  suf- 
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ficitut  proof  of  the  assidnity  and  ability  witli  whicli  he  discharged 
the  fiinctioiis  of  that  hoiionible  and  respoiisil)le  situation. 

[fliia  excellent  man  sat  not  down  contented  with  the  discharge 
of  merely  his  professional  duties.  He  had  acquired  very  solemn 
impressions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness has  brought  on  the  country ;  and  few  persons,  although 
irraeh  attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  some  of  the  foremost  men 
of  il]',  dme,  had  accumulated  more  of  statistic  knowled<:je  on  tlu^ 
[K)mt  than  himself.  In  the  orgamzatioii  of  tlie  P(>nnsylvaiiia 
Society  for  Discoui'agiug  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits,  as  well  as  in  its 
administration  as  manager,  he  took  a  very  active  and  discreet  part. 

Dr.  £mleu'8  private  business  occupied  a  very  large  share  of  his 
time.  It  had  augmented  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  of  bis 
life;  80  that,  with  his  public  and  private  affairs,  be  bad  little 
leisure  for  visits  of  ceremony,  or  for  any  waste  of  that  time,  which, 
in  his  eyes,  was  so  valuable. 

In  the  year  lbl9,  he  married  Beulah  Valentine,  who  was,  like 
himself,  a  member  of  the  Friends'  Society.  In  the  tender  rela- 
tions which  this  union  produced,  he  £>und  the  purest  sources  of 
happiness.  To  bis  children  he  bore  an  affection  that  might  be 
called  passionate.  We  presume  to  say,  that  the  fire  of  parental 
love  glowed  in  his  breast  with  redoubled  intenseness,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  habitual  restraint  under  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
liold  his  passions.  How  lamentable  must  have  seemed  tlie  stroke 
which  divided  him  in  this  world  from  that  care  and  watchfulness 
over  his  children,  which  appeared  to  be,  for  him,  the  best  part  of 
existence !  Nevertheless,  in  committing  his  finnily,  as  he  did,  on 
his  death-bed,  to  the  providential  care  of  bis  Maker,  he  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  calmness  and  submission  that  permitted  no  nmr- 
muriug  word  to  escape  his  lips,  nor  allo\ved  of  one  sign  of  impa- 
tience or  Avilfiilness  to  expn  ss  his  unwillingness  to  meet  that  fate 
for  which  he  was  prepared  by  a  blameless  life. 

He  was  daily  rising  in  solid  reputation,  and  in  the  general  esti- 
mation of  bis  fellow-citizens,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  an  attack 
of  remittent  fever,  on  the  17th  April,  1828,  in  the  39t}i  year  of 
his  age. 

23 
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NATHANIEL  EVANS. 

Mr.  Evans  was  bom  in  Pliiladelphia,  June  8th,  1742.  He  vras 
educated  at  the  Academy  of  that  city,  and  then  appn^nticcd  to  a 
merchant.  At  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  lie  entered  the 
college,  whicli  had  in  the  mean  time  been  estabhshed.  At  the 
commencement  in  1765,  he  received  tlie  deforce  of  Master  of  Arts, 
although  he  had  not  taken  that  of  Baclielor,  in  conseciuence  of  the 
inteiTUption  in  his  studies.  He  immediately  after  left  for  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  heing  ordained,  and  returned  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  having  passed  a  highly  successful  examination  as 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  tli(>  Gospel 
in  Foidgn  Plarts,  and  was  stationed  in  Gloucester  County,  New 
Jeney,  where  he  remained,  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, until  his  death,  October  29th,  1767. 


OLIVER  EVANS. 

OuTEB  Etans,  a  mechanic,  was  a  descendant  of  Eran  Evans, 
D.D.,  the  fint  Episcopal  minister  of  Fhiladelpliia,  who  died  in 
1728.  He  made  various  improvements  in  the  arts.  His  iron 
foundxy,  steam  fiictory,  and  steam  mill,  were  located  at  Phlladd- 
phia.  He  died  at  New  York,  April  15th,  1819,  aged  sixtf-ibiii 
years.  He  published  **The  Toung  Engineefs  Guide,"  1805; 
^'Milleis*  and  MiUwrights'  Guide,"  25  plates,  1807 ;  first  editiflOt 
1795.  The  last  work  was  patronized  by  George  Washlngtoiit 
Thomas  Jefiferson,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  Bobwt  Morris,  and 
their  names  appear  in  the  list  of  subscriben  to  it 

Much  of  our  steam  invention  we  owe  to  our  own  dtisen,  OHver 
Evans.  He  even  nndeistood  the  application  of  it  to  wagons.  As 
early  as  1787,  the  Legi^ture  of  Maryland  granted  him  its  exdbtr 
sive  use  for  fourteen  years ;  and,  in  1781,  he  publidy  stated  he 
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oould  diiTe  wagons,  millfi,  &c   Eizially,  he  published  his  bet  of 

three  thousand  dollars,  engaging  to  make  a  carriage  to  run  upon 
8 1('V(  1  road  against  the  swiftest  horse  to  be  found." 

Mr.  Evans,  although  a  black5>niith  l)y  trade,  certainly /M^Mtto  the 
power  which  could  be  made  eft'ective  from  the  use  of  steam;  but, 
when  he  made  his  assertions,  the  public  would  not  credit  his 
xepoit,  and  many  actually  belieTed  that  it  was  the  ravings  of  an 
over-excited  mind.  None  gave  him  any  credence ,  not  even  the 
Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  to  which  he  applied 
hr  countenance  and  support,  gave  him  any  patronage,  and  he  died 
neglected  and  poor !  Latrobe,  as  a  man  of  science,  pronounced 
the  idea  chimerical.  But  what  Mr.  Evans  then  so  confidently 
asserted  is  now  matter  of  true  history.  We  give  his  ptMiehed 
dalarations,  to  \vit:-— 

The  time  will  come  when  people  will  travel  in  stages,  moved 
bj  steam-engines,  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour ! 

A  carriage  will  leave  Washington  in  the  morning,  hieakfiist  at 
Baltimore,  and  sup  at  New  York  on  the  same  da^J 

"  RnlhrayaynUl  be  laid,  of  wood  or  iron,  or  on  smooth  paths  of 
broken  stone  or  gravel,  to  travel  as  well  by  night  as  day. 

"  A  steam-engine  will  drive  a  carriage  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  twelve  hours ;  or  engines  will  drive  boats  ton  or  twelve 
niilrs  an  hour ;  and  hundreds  of  boats  will  run  upon  the  Mississippi 
and  other  waters,  a8  prophesied  thirty  years  ago;  but  the  velocity 
of  boats  can  never  be  made  to  equal  those  of  carriages  upon  mtZcr, 
because  the  resistance  in  water  is  eight  hundred  times  more  than 
in  air. 

"  Posterity  will  not  be  able  to  discover  why  the  Legislature  or 
Confess  did  not  grant  the  inventor  such  protection  as  might  have 
eiiabied  him  to  put  in  ajm-dtion  these  great  improvements  sooner, 
behaving  asked  neither  money  nor  monopoly  of  run/  exiHtuig  f hinge. 

"  Oliveu  Evans." 

^Tr.  Evans  was  first  induced  to  notice  the  powerful  expansion  of 
tdjKir  by  applying  his  heated  iron  with  a  hammer-stroke  to  the 
spittle  he  could  east  upon  his  anvil ;  and  also  by  heating  the  bntt- 
end  of  a  musket -barrel  in  his  fire,  filled  with  confined  water.  He 
had  thought  of  all  these  thint^s  in  embryo  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  Kcvolution,  and  yet  he  and  his  suggestions  passed  tor  years 
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unpationised !  Such  is  the  too  ftequent  fate  of  new  and  impoitant 

impiovements.  It  is,  in  general,  for  more  fortunate  men,  in  after 

years,  to  reap  the  harvest  of  such  minds  as  Evans,  Fitch,  and 
Fulton. 


JOHN  EWING,  D.D. 

John  Ewnra,  D.D.,  a  minister  in  Philadelphia,  and  Provost  of 
the  College  in  that  dty,  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1152, 
and  afterwards  accepted  the  ajipointment  of  tutor.  He  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Allison ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  employed  as  the  instructor  of  the  dasses 
in  phfloeophy  at  the  College  of  Fhiladelphia,  during  the  ahseace 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  then  Ptovost.  In  1758,  he  accepted  the 
unanimous  call  fiom  the  First  Pteshyterian  Church  in  Philadd- 
phia,  in  which  he  continued  his  ministration  until  his  death.  In 
1779,  he  was  elected  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^ 
and  died  in  1802,  aged  seventy  years.  He  published  a  few  ser* 
mons  and  several  communications  in  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.*'  His  '*  Lectures  on  Natoial 
Philosophy'*  were  published  in  1809.  He  was  esteemed  and  be- 
loved as  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day. 


SAMUEL  EWING. 

BT  TBOMAS  I.  WBAftlOll. 

Mr.  Ewing,  who  became  the  third  Vice-President  of  the  Athe- 
nofum  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ewing,  some  time  Pro- 
vost of  the  University,  at  which  institution  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  he  improved  by  very  extensive  reading.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  attained  Gonsi(l(  i'able 
success  and  distinction,  without  ceasing  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  of  letters.   Mr.  Ewing  was 
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ft  ttntempoioiy,  and  a  liteiaiy  associate  and  Mend  of  Dennie,  the 
editor  o£  the  Poitlblio»  to  whose  memory  he  was  warmly  attached ; 
and  one  of  that  company  of  men  of  wit  and  accomplishments, 

iriiom  Moore,  the  poet,  describes  in  his  beautiful  Terses  as  "  the 
Mcred  few,  whom  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  I  knew."  He 
became,  afterwards,  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  composed  principally 
ef  lepublications  from  English  re\aews  and  other  periodicals.  Mr, 
Emng  was  remarkable,  during  his  whole  life,  i<jx  the  kindness  of 
liis  friendship,  his  social  disposition,  and  conversational  powers. 
He  would  have  been  a  welcome  member  of  those  literary  clubs  in 
which  wits  and  writers  of  Ix)ndon  have  delighted  to  congregate. 
Mr.  Ewing  dietl  in  the  month  of  February,  1825,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  having  lived  just  long  enough  to  hear  of  and  rejoice  in  the 
election  of  his  old  friend  and  literary  companion,  Mr.  John  Quiucy 
Adams,  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 


GIDEON  FAIRMAN. 

Gideon  Pairman — a  ciqptain,  and  then  a  colonel,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  of  militia,  and  volunteers — was  bom  at  Newtown,  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  June  26th,  1774.  At  an  early  age  he  exhi- 
Inted  an  extraordinary  mechanical  ingenuity  and  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  He  placed  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  Isaac  Crane,  a 
mechanic  in  New  Mitford,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Newtown, 
Sbortly  after  he  came  to  the  town,  an  £nglish  engraver  by  the 
name  of  Brunton,  to  whom  some  specimens  of  Fairman's  genius 
bad  been  shown,  pronounced  his  performances  astonishing,  and 
advised  his  father  to  encourage  the  youth  in  a  pursuit  in  which  he 
We  so  fair  to  distinguish  himself  After  residing  a  short  time  at 
New  Mitford  with  his  family,  he  determined  to  leave  a  place  where 
he  could  obtain  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  engraving.  He  there- 
fore started  on  foot  with  eighteen  e&ats  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
to  Hudson,  on  the  Nortli  River.  From  thence  he  found  means  to 
leach  Albany,  where  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Isaac 
and  George  Hutton,  jewellers  and  engravers.   At  the  age  of 
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tweaty-one  ho  commenced  business  for  himself,  winning  tlie  good 
opinion  of  all  by  a  natoial  grace  of  manner,  joined  to  gieat  intelli> 
genoe  and  a  fine  peison. 

In  1798,  he  married.  In  1810,  he  came  to  this  dty,  where  a 
company  of  hank-note  engravers  was  formed  nnder  the  firm-title 
of  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman  &  Co.,  who  commenced  business  in 
Sansom  vStreet  above  Eighth  Street.  In  the  year  1819,  he  wo^s 
induced  to  enter  into  another  partnership  with  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins, 
and  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  England,  where  he  resided  three 
years.  Not  long  after  commencing  hnsiness  in  England,  they  took 
into  partnership  the  cdebrated  engraver,  Charles  Heath.  Mr. 
Pairman  died  on  the  18ih  of  April,  1827.  He  was,  to  the  last,  a 
man  of  uncommon  physical  powers,  beanty  of  person,  and  elegance 
of  deportment.  He  and  tlie  i.ite  George  Murray  contributed  more 
than  any  other  persons  to  elevate  the  beautiful  art  of  engraving  in 
this  country. 


WILLIAM  FISHBOURNE. 

W  illiam  Fishbourne  was  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
years  1719,  '20,  and  *21,  and  was  at  one  time  Treasurer  of  the 
Colony.  He  was  a  native  of  this  city,  a  Friend,  and  a  resident  of 
many  years.  In  1739,  he  was  induced  to  write  a  narrative  of 
events  concerning  Philadelphia,  and  the  settlement  of  the  State  to 
that  time,  in  nine  folio  pages  of  cap  paper.  In  this  narrative  he 
says,  "  Penn  established  a  friendly  correspondence  by  way  of  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  at  least  twice  a  year."  He  says,  (ilso,  "  Thus 
Providence  caused  the  country  to  flourish,  and  to  increase  in  wealth, 
to  the  admiration  of  aU  people,  the  soil  being  fruitful  and  the  peo- 
ple industrious.  For  many  years  there  subsisted  a  good  concord 
and  benevolent  disposition  among  the  pe<^le  of  all  denominatioii»» 
each  delighting  to  be  reciprocally  helpful  and  kind  in  acts  of  friend- 
ship for  one  another."  In  1723,  he  was  one  of  the  aldermen  who 
was  requested  to  employ  persons  immediately  for  the  opening  of 
the  High  Street  to  the  New  Ferry. 
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MIEES  FISHER. 

BY  REDWOOD  FI8HEB. 

MiERS  Fisher,  tliird  son  of  Joshua  Fisher,  merchant,  %vas  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1748.  He  studied  law  with  Benjamin 
Chew,  Esq.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

As  a  student  Mr.  Fisher  was  very  assiduous,  and  becoming  much 
attached  to  the  legal  profession,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by 
8  liberal  classical  education  and  an  extraordinarily  retentive  memory, 
he  rose  to  distinguished  eminence  at  the  Bar,  being  esteemed  one 
of  its  most  able  and  learned  members. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Life  of  President  John  Adams,'*  at  page  369,  being 
part  of  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  noticing  his  having 
dined  at  the  house  of  Miers  Fisher,  a  young  Quaker  lawyer,  at  that 
time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year:-* 

"September  7th,  1774.  IXned  with  Miers  Fisher,  a  young 
Quaker  iuid  :i  hiwver.  We  saw  his  libraiT,  which  is  clever.  But 
tin's  phun  i'liend,  and  Ins  plain,  though  pretty  wile,  with  her  Uiees 
and  her  Ihoiis^  had  provided  us  the  most  costly  entertainment. 

"  We  had  a  large  collection  of  lawyers.  Mr.  Andrew  Allrn,  the 
Prothonotary,  a  Mr.  Morris,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  McKean, 
Mr.  Beed,  and  Mr.  Bodney,  and  besides  these,  Governor  Hopkins 
and  Governor  Ward.  We  had  much  conversation  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  the  different  provinces.  But  at  last  we  got  swal- 
lowed up  in  politic*  ami  great  question  of  Parliamentary  juris- 
diction. Mr.  Allen  asks  me,  '  From  whence  do  you  derive  your 
law  \  How  do  you  entitle  yourselves  to  English  privileges  ]  Is 
not  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  side  of  power  V  " 

Mr.  Fisher  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  ^m  1789  to  1791. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepiesen-. 
tatives  of  this  State,  and  was  also  for  many  years  a  Director  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  and  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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He  took  a  deep  interest  in  cverytlung  relating  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  his  native  State,  and  several  of  the  iinportaut  laws  con- 
nected with  the  well  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  city,  at  the  early 
period  from  1789  to  1791,  while  Mr.  Fisher  was  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council,  originated  with  him,  among  which  was  that  of 
numbering  the  houses,  ananging  all  the  odd  and  even  numbezs  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  street  for  the  more  easy  access  to  them ;  also, 
the  ordinance  requiring  all  sleighs  to  be  fumished  with  bells  on 
the  harness,  to  prevent  accidents, 

Tn  the  fall  of  1791,  as  a  mj^nbor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State,  he  took  a  very  active  part.  Previously,,  however,  he 
was  prominently  influential  in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  Act  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  passed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1780, 
and  subsequently  of  an  Act  ht  the  better  preventing  of  crime,  and 
for  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  in  certain  cases,  passed  the 
22d  of  April,  1794. 

The  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  years  1791, 
1792,  shows  the  following  Acts  reported  by  him  as  chainnan  of  the 
several  committees  to  whom  they  were  referred,  or  read  by  him  in 
his  place  on  his  individual  responsibility,  all  of  which  became  laws 
of  this  State. 

December  27, 1791.  Miers  Fisher  read  in  his  place  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.    Approved  January  17,  1792. 

February  18,  1792.  Miers  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
reix)rted  a  bill  to  make  a  Turnpike  Road  to  Lancaster,  Approved 
April  9,  1792. 

February  28,  1792.  Miers  Fisher,  appointed  to  report  a  bill  to 
build  a  house  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  offered  as  a  resi* 
dence  for  President  Washington.  Bill  reported  and  approved,  in 
Mardi. 

March  1.  Miei*s  Fisher,  chairman,  reported  a  bill  to  unite  the 
Phil;L(U  Iphi.i  and  JiOganian  Libraries.    Approved  iii  April. 

March  13.  Miers  Fisher,  chairman  of  committee,  reported  !i 
bill  to  give  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  fifteen  thousand  pounds^ 
— ^five  thousand  each  year,  for  three  years.   Approved  in  April 

March  16.  Miers  Fisher  read  in  bis  place  a  bill,  entitled  Ab 
Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Manu&ctures.  Approved 
in  May. 
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March  20.  Miers  Fisher,  chairman  of  committee,  reported  a 
bill  to  promote  useful  knowledge,  and  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Approved  in  April. 

March  26.  Mieis  Fisher  xead  in  his  place  a  hill  to  make  pio- 
missory  notes  negotiable,  placing  them  upon  the  same  footing  as 
bills  of  exchange. 

April  1.  Micrs  Fisher  read  m  his  place  a  bill  to  prevent  stock 
jobbiug,  making  certain  contracts  illegal.    Approved  in  April. 

Mr.  Fisher  revised  all  the  forms  of  conveyancing,  and  published 
an  entire  new  set,  deprived  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  tautology  of 
the  finglish  precedents,  rendering  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  a 
much  more  simple  process. 

About  twenty  years  before  his  death,  he  resigned  business  of  all 
kinds,  and  removed  to  his  country-seat  of  Ilry,  in  Lower  Dublin 
township,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  Yet  such  was  his  attach- 
meut  to  the  law,  that  he  was  carcfid  to  keep  up  his  riglit  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts,  by  complying  with  all  the  existing  rules,  papng 
tile  requisite  fees,  and  being  careful  to  make  an  annual  motion,  be- 
fore the  court,  that  he  might  run  no  nsk  of  losing  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  system ;  kept  himself  well  informed  of 
current  events,  which  he  recorded  lu  his  diary ;  employed  himself 
much  in  classical  literature,  in  looking  after  his  farm,  extensive 
garden,  and  fruit  trees ;  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when  re- 
ceivini^  the  visits  of  his  numerous  relatives  and  friends. 

His  health  becoming  somewhat  precarious,  a  very  hw  years  be- 
fore bis  death,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  resided  at  his  dwelling 
in  Arch  Street,  where  he  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  March  14,  1«19. 
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Redwood  Fisher,  the  son  of  Miers  Fisher,  Esquire,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  ut  Siirah,  his  wife,  the  daugliter 
of  "William  Redwood,  Esq.,  of  Pro\  idcncc,  R.  I.,  was  bom  the  18th 
of  August,  1782.    Having  received  the  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  a  taste  for  polite  letters,  which  proved  in  his  later  yea» 
a  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment,  he  entered,  while  still  young,  the 
counting^iouse  of  Thomas,  Samuel,  &  Miers'  Fisher,  in  his  native 
dty.   There  he  rmnained  till  some  months  after  he  came  of  age. 
But  at  this  time,  an  opportunity  for  seeing  somewhat  more  of  the 
world  having  presented  itself,  he  gladly  embraced  it ;  and,  by  two 
successive  voyages,  in  the  capacity  of  supercargo, — the  one  to  Ba- 
tavia  and  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  other  to  Canton, — he  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  iiis  practical  experience.   Afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  a  somewhat  chequered  life,  he  was  frequently  employed  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  had  some  adventures  of  an  interesting  kind. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1810  or  1811,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  curried  into  Copenhagen ;  from 
wliencc,  after  two  or  three  years  of  untiring  exertion,  lie  succeeded 
in  obtaining  her  release,  with  that  of  some  twenty  other  vessels, 
similarly  captured.    At  a  later  date,  the  spring  of  1817,  the 
Thomas  Scatteigood,  a  ship  owned  hy  £d.  Thomson,  Esq.,  and 
hound  for  Canton,  was  hoarded  by  pirates,  who  made  a  dean  sweep 
of  all  the  cabin  stores ;  but  a  more  valuable  booty,  some  three  hun- 
dred tliuusaud  dollars  in  specie,  Mr.  Fisher  managed  to  k(H.'p  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  rogues  by  his  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
and  tact  in  conversation.    In  his  business  enterprises  on  his  own 
account  he  was  less  fortunate.   His  last  undertaking  of  the  kind, 
the  woollen  and  cotton  manu^turing  business,  which  he  entered 
into  with  Lamar  G.  Wills  and  J.  M.  Fisher,  at  New  Hope,  Penn« 
sylvania,  having  terminated  unsuccessfully,  in  1824,  he  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  as  their  agent,  to 
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procure  the  passage  of  a  taiiff  act,  and  transacted  the  business  to 
tfaeit  entire  satis&ction. 

From  this  time  he  was  much  engaged  in  labors  of  the  pen,  a 
kind  of  work  more  congenial  to  him,  and  for  which  he  had  shown 
his  capacity  some  years  before;  "The  Artist's  Manual,"  a  In  >k  he 
had  compiled  while  settling  the  affairs  of  tlie  bookselling  and 
publishing  business  of  his  deceased  brother,  Samuel  li.  Fisher, 
hairing  been  &yorably  received  by  the  public  for  the  scientific  and 
practical  information  it  contained.  About  the  year  1830,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  established  a  daily  paper,  under  the  title 
of  "The  New  York  American  Advocate  and  Journal,'*  afterwards 
chanj^ed  to  "The  New  York  Journal  and  Advertiser."  Being  a 
warm  pei.sonal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  spared  no  ex- 
ertions, either  as  a  writer  or  speaker,  in  urging  his  claims  to  the 
Presidency.  At  this  period  he  was  twice  elected  a  mnnicipal  judge. 
Sobsequentiy,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Postmaster  of  New  York,  and  under  Grenenil 
Taylor,  Appraiser  of  the  Customs  in  Philadelphia.  "  The  National 
Magazine  and  Industrial  Record,"  a  monthly  journal,  advocating 
the  protective  policy,  whose  career  natnrally  closed  with  the  settling 
of  that  question  by  tlie  tariff  act  of  1 5^6,  numerous  contributions 
to  various  periodicals,  and  a  copious  correspondence,  Howing  from 
his  affectionate  disposition  and  active  mind,  gaye  employment  to 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  exercise  talents,  which, 
if  cultivated  earlier,  would  have  left  a  more  abiding  mark  upon 
the  literature  of  the  countrv. 

Ml.  Fisher  was  twice  married.  Of  his  fii*st  wife,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Powell  Grifhtts,  one  son  and  one  daughter 
survived  him ;  of  his  second,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Gideon  H, 
Wells,  Esq.,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  mind  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lively  fimcy,  retentive  memory, 
conversatioiial  powers  of  a  very  high  order,  and  such  taste  and  cul- 
ture as  is  derived  from  an  extensive  and  appredative  reading  of 
the  best  English  and  French  modeb.  His  disposition  was  sociable, 
affectionate,  unselfish,  and  benevolent  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

During  a  lait^re  portion  of  his  life  his  religious  belief  partook  of 
the  laxity  which  is,  in  so  many  cases,  a  fruit  of  the  multitudinous 
"^iams"  of  the  day.   Ue  always  retained,  however,  a  profound 
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respect  for  die  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  pure  and 
blameless  life  of  benevolence  therein  commended.  In  his  latter 
years,  being  brought  into  contact  with  &ith  of  a  more  positive  sort, 
his  mind  was  too  active,  his  heart  too  warm,  and  his  conscience  too 

sensitive,  to  allow  liiiu  to  dissent  from  the  common  belief  of  Chri^ 
teudoiii  witliout  an  lionest  effort  at  least  to  ascertain  tlio  grounds 
of  his  ovvn  couvictions.  He  courted,  rather  than  avoided,  conver- 
sation on  religious  subjects.  Being  perfectly  frank  in  the  express 
sion  of  his  own  unbelief  or  doubts,  he  appreciated  frankness  in  the 
expression  of  belief  on  the  part  of  others.  He,  in  &ct,  gave  much 
time  to  the  friendly  discussion  and  review  of  difficulties  and  per* 
plexitics,  winch  liad  more  or  less  unsettled,  but  liad  never  eradi- 
cated entirely  his  faith  in  Christianity.  The  result  was  a  thorough 
and  well-weighed  renunciation  of  his  doubts.  When,  in  lus  last 
illness,  he  sent  for  a  minister  of  the  Church,  and  professed  his 
desire  of  baptism,  and  of  admission  to  the  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  accompanied  the  latter  request  with  a  deliherate 
statement  of  his  creed,  orthodox  in  sentiment,  beautiful  in  expres- 
sion, and,  so  admirably  discriminating  in  its  definition,  that  no  one 
who  lu'ard  him  dictate  it,  or  read  it  attenvards,  could  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  thorough  and  careful  consideration  he  had  ^iwii  the 
whole  subject.  After  a  tedious  and  painful  struggle  mth  di&eaise, 
he  departed  in  peace.  May  17,  1856.  His  body  awaits  the  resur- 
rection in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James  the  Less,  near  Philadelphia. 


THOMAS  FISHER. 

BT  HBNRT  D.  QniPIir. 

Thomas  Fisher  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1801.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  ISofi,  in  the  house  in 
Front  Street,  where  he  was  born.  It  is  one  of  the  few  dwellings 
in  Philadelphia  that  still  retain,  in  appearance,  the  style  of  more 
than  a  century  ago.  It  was  built  by  Ids  grand&ther  when  that 
part  of  the  city  embraced  the  principal  portion  of  the  best  private 
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duellings^  and  when  the  Dock  Cxeek  was  a  stream  floiving  in  the 

lear  of  its  garden,  not  &r  heyond  which  were  the  open  fields. 
Though  Mr.  Fisher  entered  early  in  life  into  commercial  pnz* 

niits,  and  horn  time  to  time  occupied  himself  with  them,  his  tastes 
were  literary  and  scientific.  Of  several  institutions  for  the  culti- 
ratiou  of  science,  especially  the  Aradeniy  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
k  was  an  active  and  intelligent  aBsociate.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  moie  than  one  work  giving  evidence  of  considerable  attainment, 
»  wefl  as  thought  and  research,  in  different  fields  of  scientific 
investigation.  His  "  Dial  of  the  Seasons,"  puhlished  in  1845«  is  a 
beantiM  disquisition  on  the  effects  of  climate  and  latitude  in  the 
development  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  style,  often  risinj^  to  striking  and  imaginative  passages, 
and  introducing  occasional  poetic  descriptions  of  much  beauty.  It 
dwells,  in  succession,  on  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  that 
cfaancterize  and  are  affected  by  different  degrees  of  latitude ;  and 
it  brings  together  facts  that  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  same  cause 
on  the  human  system,  mental  and  physical ;  on  civilization ;  and 
on  moral  and  intellectual  development.  A  |)ictorial  diagram  ac- 
companies the  volume,  and  illustrates,  with  much  graphic  effect, 
the  views  that  the  work  presents. 

In  1853  this  volume  was  followed  by  a  work,  entitled,  "  Mathe- 
matics Simplified  and  made  Attractive ;  or,  the  Laws  of  Motion 
Explained,"  which  also  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  beautiful 
diagmms.  This  work  gives  proof  of  much  reflection,  and  Is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  mathematics,  by  teaching  a  ph)bical 
geometry,  illustrated  at  each  step,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  of  which 
the  laws  are  explained  by  well-drawn  ligures.  Mr.  Fisher  attended 
the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  and  brought 
this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury  charged  with  the 
exanunation  of  philosophical  instruments  and  processes  depending 
<m  their  use,  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  was  the  chairman.  From 
this  enlightened  body  Mr.  Fisher's  work  received  honui.ible  men- 
tion;  and,  ill  their  notice  of  it,  they  remark  upon  its  merit  as 
appinui;  the  idea  of  teaching,  by  physical  perception,  to  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  merely  making  very  exact  drawings  of  the 
propositions  to  be  demonstrated  in  Euclid ;  they  also  comment  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  details,  and  the  beauty  of  the  illusttative 
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drawinors.  Hie  work  has  since  attracted  much  notice  amon<?  cmi- 
nent  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  have  pursued  inquiries  in 
legard  to  the  simplification  of  mathematical  instruction ;  and  it 
will,  doubtleflfi,  be  the  basis  of  great  improvement  in  this  respect 
The  volume  itself  combines,  with  its  scientific  details,  much  pleasing 
illustration,  narrative  and  biograpliical,  connected  with  the  subject. 

With  these  graver  studies,  Mr.  Fisher  united  a  warm  devotion 
to  letters,  and  an  excellent  poetic  taste.  He  gave  to  tlu^  world,  in 
the  year  1850,  a  volume,  entitled,  *^Song  of  the  Sea-Shells,  and 
other  Poems,"  evincing  much  imagination,  and  an  animated  and 
expressive  style  of  versification.  His  subjects  are  not  unfrequently 
taken  firom  his  scientific  pursuits.  He  exhibits  an  ardent  and 
attractive  love  of  nature  in  its  poetic  aspects.  The  incidents 
springing  from  worldly  strii^^gU  and  ambition  arc,  indeed,  now 
and  then  dwelt  upon  ;  but  the  starry  firmament,  the  wonders  and 
attraction  of  astronomy,  the  birds,  the  sea^side  shells,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  ocean,  are  themes  more  congenial  to  his  muse.  A 
beautiful  elegy,  commemorating  the  secluded  tomb  of  Wilson,  the 
ornithologist,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  is  written 
with  a  feeling  indicating  the  sympathy  of  a  mind  that  has  found 
its  greatest  happiness  in  the  tranquil  investigations  of  nature. 

The  personal  character  and  habits  of  Mr.  Fisher  were  in  unison 
with  his  favorite  pursuits.  His  manners  were  unobtrusive  and 
simple,  almost  to  eccentricity ;  his  temper,  though  full  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  was  unexcitable  and  serene.  The  distinctions  of  the 
world,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  never  appeared  to  influence 
his  conduct,  or  even  to  enter  into  his  thoughts ;  and,  though  hit 
occasional  engagements  in  commercial  business  were  not  unattended 
with  some  reverses,  these  never  affected  the  buoyancy  of  his  dis- 
position, or  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  his  life. 
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Toe  ancestors  of  John  fitch  weie  originally  Saxon^  and  emigxajted 
to  Essex,  in  England ;  firom  thence,  they  went  ont  to  Windsor, 
Connecticut;  where  his  great-grandfather  purchased  one-twentiedi 

of  the  original  settlement,  and  Icil  it  to  his  three  sons,  Joseph, 
Nathaniel,  and  Samuel. 

John  Fitch,  the  inventor,  was  bom  on  the  line  between  Hartford 
and  Windsor,  on  the  21st  January,  1743.  He  served  his  time, 
afler  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  dockmaking,  with  Benjamin 
Chesny,  in  East  Windsor.  He  had  two  brothers,  namely,  Joseph 
and  Augustas,  and  three  sisters,  Sarah,  Anne,  and  Chloe.  He  said 
of  himself,  that,  **  take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  the  most  singular 
man  of  his  age, — he  having  the  winds  and  the  fates  against  him 
throiifrh  all  his  life!"  met  with  harsh  treatment  in  early  life 
from  several,  and  especially  from  an  elder  brother  with  whom  he 
lived  (his  **  good  mother,"  Sarah  Shaler,  having  di(  d  when  he  was 
<mly  four  years  of  age),  and  he  embraced  infidel  opinions  when  he 
was  hut  seyenteen  years  of  age,  superinduced,  as  he  himself 
tlunight,  by  some  certain  slights  inflicted  upon  him  about  the 
Vtlilding  of  a  certain  meetin«^-housc  in  the  neij^hborhood.  lie  was 
in  his  earlie^it  youth  fond  of  books  and  study,  which  he  probably 
inherited  fi:om  his  father,  John  Fitch  (the  son  of  Joseph  Jb  itch), 
who  had  a  genius  for  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  natural  pfailoso- 
phy,  and  was  truly  an  honest  and  good  man. 

John  Htch,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  married,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  to  Lucy  Roberts,  lus  elder,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, 1767,  and  had  a  son,  bom  the  3d  November,  1768 ;  but  he  only 
Hved  with  his  wife,  with  whom  lio  dwelt  in  continual  discord,  until 
the  18th  January,  1769;  when,  as  he  says  in  his  MS.  books,  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  so  left  his  home,  to  seek  more 
contentment  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Tliere  he  remained,  and 
pnrmed  the  business  of  a  silversmith  and  the  repairing  of  docks, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevolutionary  war,  when  he  estimated 
his  property  to  be  Worth  ^6800.   He  then  took  to  gunsmithing,  for 
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furthering  on  the  war ;  employed  twenty  hands  at  it  until  the  entiy 
of  the  British,  when  they  destroyed  his  tools  and  furniture.  He 

then  fled  into  Bucks  County,  to  the  house  of  John  Mitchell,  in 
Attleborough,  and  iftcrwards  to  Charies  Garrison*8,  in  Westminster 
township.  ^Vhil(;  tlirrc,  liis  four  thousand  dollars  in  rontuitntal 
money  depreciated  to  one  hundred  dollars.  After  this,  lie  went  to 
the  West,  in  1780,  as  surveyor  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1782,  intend- 
ing a  voyage  to  New  Orleans  with  flour,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  Ohio.  He 
was  then  carried,  or  rather  driven  twelve  hundred  miles,  hsre- 
headed,  to  Detroit  and  Prison  Island,  where  he  was  given  up  to 
the  Liiiti^h  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  and  his  party  were  the  first 
whites  who  were  captured  after  Wilkinson^s  massacre  of  the 
Moravian  Indians;  and  they  had  just  reasons  to  fear  every  eril 
from  their  revenge.  Of  that  captivity  he  used  to  relate  many  very 
stirring  and  affecting  anecdotes. 

It  ought  to  he  here  mentioned,  that  many  facts  of  himself  sie 
related  with  much  apparent  frankness  in  his  MS.  books,  bequeathed 
to  tlie  Pliihulclpbia  Library .  Compaii)  ,  and  which,  being  sealed, 
were  not  to  1)  opened  until  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and  never 
to  be  lent  out  of  the  institution  without  a  pledge  of  £500  for  their 
safe  return.  Thus  quitting  his  own  age  and  appealing  to  another, 
as  if  to  say,  that  he/orettqw  that  tiie  next  age  could  alone  (Injustice 
to  his  memory.  There  is,  however,  we  are  assured,  for  we  have  not 
closely  inspected  them,  much  of  deep  instruction  to  he  found  in 
many  of  his  obser\  atiuus.  Speaking  of  liimself  while  at  Trenton, 
he  says,  that  lie  liad  proved  the  fact  that  "  tlie  l)est  way  to  make 
the  world  believe  him  honest,  was  to  be  the  thing  itself^"  and  to 
his  sedulous  practice  therein  he  ascribes  his  rapid  advancement  in 
property.  He  had  while  there  a  greater  run  of  business  than  any 
silversmith,  even  in  Hiiladelphia  itself;  and  his  tools  were  certainly 
the  best  set  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  two  persons  of  Bucks  County,  women,  who  were  the 
neighbors  and  fiequeut  observers  of  John  Fitch,  whilst  lie  was  a 
resident  at  Garrison's,  and  whilst  he  was  working  for  himself  at 
his  inventions  in  J  acobus  Scouter's  wheelwright  shop ;  they  were 
named  Mary  McDowell  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Delany.  From  Mary 
I  have  learned  some  facts  of  Fitch's  land  and  property  in  Ken- 
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tacky.  He  o>\iied  there  sixteen  hunched  acres ;  and  whilst  lie  was 
emrairrd  with  liis  fiivorite  object,  the  steam  enterprise,  others  set- 
tled the  laud,  aud  built  thereon  a  line  mill  and  sundry  dwellings 
and  outhouses.    Being  possessed  of  capital,  and  having  possession, 
they  weie  enabled  to  suspend  and  defer  any  legal  action.  She 
thinks  that  his  6iends,  Joseph  Budd  and  Dr.  Say,  were  in  partner- 
riiip  with  Fitch  about  its  recovery.  Fitch,  while  in  Kentucky,  was 
a  deputy  surv  eyor,  and  seems  to  ha\  e  been  intimate  with  Colonel 
Todd  aud  Colonel  Harrod,  then  men  of  consideration  and  conse- 
quence there.    He  had  one  of  the  best  requisites  of  an  efficient 
surveyor,  in  that  he  was  a  great  walker ;  being  tall,  slender,  and 
onewy.  He  told  Mary  that  he  had  sold  eight  hundred  of  his  maps 
of  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  tiie  western  parts 
of  Viiginia  and  PemtsylTania,  making  all  his  journey  on  foot ;  and 
on  such  occasions,  he  could  always  out-travel  a  horse.  In  walking 
he  pitched  forward,  and  went  onward  with  a  great  swing.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  r()1)bpd  of  his  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount 
of  £200,  which  he  had  burit d,  for  its  better  security,  at  Warmin- 
ster, he  walked  to  Spring  Mill  and  back  before  stmset,  making 
toy  miles  in  the  journey.  One  of  his  maps  is  now  at  Warminster, 
preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  genius  of  the  man.   It  is  inscribed  as 
"Engraved  and  printed  by  the  author;"  and  with  equal  truth  it 
might  have  been  imprinted  thus:  "Engraved  iii  Cobe  Scouts's 
wheelwrio^ht  shop,  and  printed  on  Charles  Garrison's  eider-press,  by 
the  author,"  for  such  were  the  facts  in  the  case.    All  these  efforts 
of  the  man  were  specially  designed  to  raise  funds,  whereby  to  push 
forward  to  completion  and  success  the  absorbing  subject  of  his 
iteam  invention.  That  was  the  theme  and  the  purpose  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  wishes. 

"  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed !"  It  was  observed  of 
Mr.  Fitch,  that  frequently  when  engaged  at  his  wnvk  in  the  shop 
aforestud,  he  woidd  suddenly  let  fell  his  tools,  and  sit  in  an  inclined 
posture  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  "  worthy  Nathaniel  irwin," 
the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Neshaminy,  was  a  frequent  visitor  of 
Fitch  while  employed  at  Cobe  Scouts's  (i.  e.  Jacobus  Scouter's),  and 
would  often  stay  examining  the  mechanical  operations,  and  holding 
oonversation  with  the  inventor,  for  half  a  day  at  a  time.  Fitch 

deemed  his  visitor  a  "  worthy  man,"  aud  would  frequently  attend 
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his  sermons  at  the  Neshaminy  Church.    His  friend,  Cnho  Scout, 
lived  in  the  year  1829,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mary  McDowell  for  the  fact,  that  Fitch  had 
a  daughter  by  his  wife,  bom  not  long  after  he  left  his  home.  She 
(Mary)  says  that  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  wife  was  an  unfounded 
jealousy,  and  coupled  with  the  &ct,  that  she  united  herself  with 
the  Methodists  against  his  will  and  expressed  desire,    lliis  last 
may  seem  a  small  offence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  appreciate 
the  measure  of  offence  to  Fitcli's  hopes  and  wishes!    Besides,  he 
was,  as  I  learned,  a  man  of  quick  temper,  easily  provoked,  not 
'*  slow  to  anger,"  and,  in  the  case  of  his  wife  ,  hard  to  reconcile. 
We  understood  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Mrs,  Fitch,  after  the  death 
of  her  &ther — ^who  left  a  good  estate  to  herself  and  her  two 
children — sent  her  brother-in-law,  Bumham,  with  a  letter  to  her 
hiLsband,  urging  his  return  again  to  Connecticut,  and  offering,  "to 
niaintnin  him  like  a  gentleman  for  life,"  but  he  was  inflexible,  and 
peremptorily  refused  the  protfi  k  tl  beueht.   His  spirit  was  entirely 
unbroken,  though  the  winds  and  the  fates  were  adverse  in  so  many 
other  things.   He  sent  a  pair  of  silver  shoe-buckles  to  his  son,  and 
a  gold  ring  to  his  daughter ;  but  to  his  wi&  he  refused  to  send  any 
token  of  regard  or  remembrance,  although  he  was  much  importuned 
thereto  at  the  time  by  Garrison's  wife. 

The  daughter  of  John  Fitch,  named  Lucy,  married  Colonel 
James  Kilbourne,  of  Worthington,  Frankhn  County,  Ohio ;  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  influence,  and  had  a  &mily  of  six 
children :  all  married  and  had  children.  The  wife  of  John  Fitch 
is  buried  at  Hartfi>rd,  Ohio.  Colonel  Luther  Fitch,  postmaster  at 
Sharon,  Ohio,  who  died  there  in  1841,  and  left  a  &mily,  was  the 
son  of  John  Fitches  brother  Joseph. 

In  his  wanderings  for  patruii>,  he  visited  London  in  1793,  and 
there  publislied  two  of  his  pam})liiet8,  now  in  the  Philosophical 
Library  in  Pliiladelphia.  lie  was  in  person  upright  and  straight 
as  an  arrow,"  and  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stocking  feet; 
was  what  was  called  ''thin  and  spare;"  &ce  slim;  complexion 
tawny;  hair  very  black;  and  a  dark  eye,  peculiarly  piercing;  his 
temper  was  sensitive  and  quick,  but  soon  over.  His  general  character 
in  Bucks  County,  among  his  immediate  friends,  was,  "  that  he  bore 
anger  as  the  iiint  bears  hrc,  which,  being  much  enforced,  shows  a 
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hasty  spark,  and  quick  is  cold  again."  His  countciiaiice  was 
pleasing  and  somewhat  smiling.  In  point  of  morals  and  conduct, 
he  was  perfectly  upright;  sincere  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  was  never  kiumn  to  tell  a  wilful  felsehood."  This  was  cer- 
tunly  a  good  chaiacter,  and  makes  us  rememher  how  Thomas  Jef- 
fereon  rested  his  reputation  among  his  neighbors,  by  quoting  from 
the  prophet  Samuel  his  challenge,  and  sayiu^,  iii  effect,  "let  my 
religion  be  appreciated  by  my  life."  Whatever  the  mass  of  the 
public  may  have  considered  or  believed,  it  was  a  &ct  that  John 
Btch  had,  in  Warminster  and  thereabout,  a  worthy  band  of  warm 
admirers  and  enthusiastic  friends. 

John  Fitch  was  ready  with  his  pen,  although  somewhat  careless 
as  a  composer.  He  wrote  much  as  he  would  have  talked,  and 
aeems  to  have  resorted  on  many  occasions  to  writing  rather  than 
speaking,  as  if  preferring  to  present  himself  for  consi(Unation  in 
that  way  in  his  int(*rcouise  with  men  in  his  busiuesis  concerns, 
rather  tli m  by  conversation. 

All  tilings  conndered,  it  appears  probable  that  Fitch  must  have 
died  about  the  yeax  1798,  at  or  near  Bardstown,  Nelson  County, 
Kentucky.  This  inference  is  made  because  he  would  be  likely  to 
be  called  there  to  prosecute  his  claims.  These  he  was  earnest  to 
make  good  for  his  son,  to  whom  he  thus  manifested  paieutal  fond- 
ness and  regard. 

At  tliis  crisis  of  his  affairs,  feeling  impatient  at  the  law's  de- 
lay," he  is  said  to  have  declared  in  court,  "  I'll  wait  no  longer," 
and,  feigning  illness,  he  told  a  physician  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  wished  to  take  an  anodyne.  This  he  received,  irom  time  to 
time,  in  the  Ibrm  of  opium,  without  using  it  till  he  had  enough 
to  take  at  onoe,  and  then  wrapped  himself  in  eternal  sleep !  Thus 
perished  the  nwiii  whose  sensitive  and  disappointed  mind  could  not 
brook  the  cold  ti[)at]iy  of  tlu^  world,  whicli  was  seemingly  looking 
upon  his  darling  project  as  the  impulse  of  a  diseased  and  deranged 
mind.  Ho  made  a  will  in  June,  1798,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 
He  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  before  this  catastrophe,  that,  if  he 
&iled  to  obtain  his  l^;al  rights,  he  should  not  choose  to  survive 
his  disappointment. 

As  soon  as  the  place  in  Kentucky  was  ascertained  where  rest 
the  remains  of  John  Fitch,  measures  were  taken  to  have  them 
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deposited  at  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  where  they  might  have  a 
suitable  monument  erected  over  them.  But  it  was  deferred, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  several  gentlemen  there,  wlio  wpre 
desirous  of  having  them  remain  in  that  State,  with  a  view  to  theii 
being  dieposited  under  a  monument,  to  be  erected  on  the  nuu^n  of 
the  Biver  Ohio,  below  Louisville,  in  sight  of  passengers  on  the 
steamboats.  This  was  in  accordance  with  his  expressed  widi,*— 
and,  therefore,  should  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet,  to  wit:— 

His  darling  msh  (be  said)  was  to  be  buried 

on  the  niarc^in  uf  the  Ohio, — 
where  the  song  of  the  hoatmon  mi^iht  penetrate 
the  stillness  of  his  resting  place ; 
and  where  the  sound  of  the  Rt  rim -engine 
might  scad  ita  echoes  abroad." 

NihS  mUii  optattos  aeddm  poteaft  I 

Another  inscription,  equally  forcible,  from  his  own  pen,  might 
be  placed,  with  like  fitness,  on  another  side  of  this  monumoit, 

to  wit: — 

While  living,  he  declared, — 
This  wiU  be  the  mode  of  crossing  the  AtUntio  in  time, 
whether  I  ebell  bring  it  to  perfeetiim  or  not" 

Sleenbeftte  will  be  piefttted  to  all  other  eonveyiaee, 

and  will  be  partieaUtflj  useful 
in  the  navii^tioD  of  the  Ohio  and  Miesiaeippi/' 

*'  The  day  will  come  when  some  more  potent  man  will 
get  fame  and  riches  /or  fny  xnventwn" 


THOMAS  FITZSIMMONS. 

Thomas  Eitzshikons  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  Catholic. 
He  WHS  an  eztensiye  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  before  and  dmang 
the  Bevolution,  commanded  a  volunteer  company,  and  was  engaged 
in  active  service  during  the  war.  After  the  war,  he  was  for  many 
yeuijj  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  represeiiuxi  Phiia- 
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delphia  in  Congress  with  distinction.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a 
Duector  in  the  Bank  of  Noi  tli  America,  and  President  of  the 
Inmnmoe  Ckmipany  of  North  America,  in  which  latter  office  he 
amtinaed  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  high  and  honorahle 
diaiacter,  and  his  influence  in  the  country,  and  especially  among 
the  merchants,  was  second  to  none.  He  nmrried  a  sister  of  George 
Meade,  and  died  about  the  year  1824,  without  issue. 

Mr.  Fitzsiramons  was  one  of  those  efficient  and  able  men  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  commercial  and  financial  systems  of  the 
United  States.  He,  and  Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Salem,  though  they 
ipoke  but  seldom  and  briefly,  were  always  looked  to  in  Congress 
iat  ficts  and  the  correction  of  enors  in  practical  questions  of  com- 
merce, exchange,  &c.,  and  the  operation  of  legislative  measures  in 
relation  thereto. 

To  have  been  a  counsellor  and  adviser  of  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  &c.,  the  coadjutor  of  Robert  Morris,  in  what  vitally 
ooncemed,  not  only  the  present  safety,  but  the  future  prosperity  of 
these  United  States,  is  fame  that  few  men  of  those  times  could 
aspiie  to,  and  yet  is  nothing  more  than  may  with  justice  be  claimed 
iat  Thomas  Fitzsimmons.  His  house,  nam^,  George  Meade  & 
Co..  subscribed  to  supply  the  aiiuy,  in  1780,  £5000.  His  name  is 
atuclied  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


PLUNKETT  FLEESON. 

Plunkett  Fleeson,  or  "Squire  Flecsou,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, A.  D.  1712.  His  father  had  emigmted  from  Ireland  very  soon 
alter  the  founding  of  the  city,  and  being  a  man  of  considerable 
Bieaoa,  he  took  care  that  young  Plunkett  should  receive  what  was 
in  those  days  considered  a  good  education.  In  1749,  during  the 
W  with  Yxance  and  Spain,  and  when  the  people. of  Ffailaddphia 
were  much  afinid  of  the  incursions  of  the  privateers  of  the  enemy, 
Plunkett  Pleeson  joined  one  of  the  numerous  bands  of  "  Asso- 
f'iators"  which  had  been  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  His 
name  hgurcs  as  Ensign  of  the  "  Second  Company  oi  A^isociators/' 
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In  1752  he  was  among  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  founded  the 
Hihemia  Engine  Company.  Mr.  FLeeson  was  an  active  and  shrewd 
business  man,  and  he  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  in  the 

various  stations  held  by  him  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the 
"  u]:)]i()ld(u-"  business,  as  it  was  calk'd.  In  1765  he  took  an  active 
part  against  the  aggressions  of  the  British  Go\  ( nnnent,  and  his 
name  appears  in  that  year  among  those  of  his  tellow-tradesmen, 
signed  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  other  oppressive  measures  which  finally  brought  about  the 
Bevolution. 

Throughout  the  Revolutionary  struggk ,  Squire  Fleeson"  vns 
an  irdent  and  sincere  supporter  and  advocate  of  the  popular  cause, 
and,  as  he  liad  retired  in  a  great  measure  from  active  business  at 
the  time,  he  engaged  with  much  warmth  in  the  events  then  ia 
progress  in  the  country,  and  his  name  frequentiy  appears  in  the 
published  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  day  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1780,  "  Squire  Fleeson"  was  commissioned  by  the  President  and 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  as  President  Judge  of  the  Citj* 
Couit,  iuid  he  filled  the  office  for  several  years. 

Under  the  authority  of  his  connnissioii,  which  was  duly  signed 
by  William  Moore,  President,  and  attested  by  Timothy  Matiack, 
Secretary,  "  Squire  Fleeson"  presided  at  the  hearings  at  the  old 
Court  House,  which  formerly  occupied  the  middle  of  Market  Street, 
at  Second  Street,  and  there'  he  administered  and  dealt  out  the 
rigors  of  the  law  to  offenders. 

*'  Squire  Fleeson"  was  among  the  early  contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hos])ital,  and  he  was  also  a  Director  of  that  institu- 
tion. His  useful  life  was  prolonged  until  near  his  eightieth  year. 
He  died  in  1791.  He  left  several  children.  His  daughter  Patty 
married  a  Mr.  Thomas  Canadine,  November  19th,  1776. 

The  descendants  of  Plunkett  Pleeson  are  J.  B*  and  H.  fi.  Flcy, 
who  now  reside  in  Philadelphia,  and  W.  H.  Fry,  who  resides  in 
New  York,  sons  of  the  late  William  Fry,  and  great-grandsons  of 
tlie  subject  of  our  nu^moir.  11.  C.  Fleeson,  of  Pittsburg,  is  also  a 
descendant  of  Mr.  Fleeson  the  elder. 
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COLONEL  THOMAS  FOliiiEST. 

Colonel  Forrest  resided  at  Gorn^nntown,  and  for  soveral  years 
wpresented  in  part  the  county  of  Philadelphia  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  He  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  He 
had  hecn,  in  early  days,  a  youth  of  much  firohc,  and  always  weU 

disposed  to  give  time  and  application  to  forward  a  joke.  He  found 
much  to  amiLse  himself  in  tlie  credulity  of  some  of  the  German 
femilicf?,  his  neighbors,  who  wore,  about  the  time  of  the  llevolution, 
very  superstitious.  He  was  fond  of  relating  accounts  of  Blackbeard 
and  the  pirates  to  the  young  and  old,  and  tales  were  frequently 
told  that  this  and  that  person  had  heard  of  some  of  his  discovered 
treasure.  Mr.  Forrest  wrote  a  very  humorous  play,  which  con- 
tained many  incidents  of  a  kind  of  superstition,  but  it  gave  such 
offence  to  the  parties  represented,  that  il  could  not  be  exhibited 
on  the  stage. 


WILLIAM  iUULKE. 

WiLLEAM  FouLKE  wss  bom  of  leligious  parents,  early  settlers  of 
Gwynedd,  from  whom  he  received  a  pious  education,  to  which, 
with  the  visitation  of  Divine  grace,  he  so  &r  attended  from  early 

youtli,  that  ill  the  several  characters  of  husband,  father,  master,  and 
neighbor,  with  his  liospitality  and  charitable  disposition  to  the  poor, 
he  was  much  endeared  to  his  family,  friends,  and  ueigiibors.  Being 
a  man  of  integrity  and  a  lover  of  peace,  he  endeavored  to  promote 
it  in  others,  and  was  remarkably  imbued  with  a  happy  talent  for 
composing  differences  ^d  reclaiming  offenders,  in  which  service 
he  was  much  exercised. 

In  the  stations  of  elder  and  overseer,  which  he  fiUed  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  was  exemplary  and  serviceable.  His  health 
gradually  declined  for  several  months;  and  though  his  disorder 
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proved  lingering,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  it  witli  resignation  and 
patience,  expressing  the  expectation  of  his  change  with  caknuess. 

The  day  before  his  decease,  a  friend  who  visited  him  mentioned 
what  a  comfortable  reflection  it  mnst  be  to  him,  when  drawing  near 
to  the  close  of  Hfe,  that  he  had  filled  np  the  station  allotted  him  in 
a  good  degree  of  Mthfulness ;  he  replied,  I  have  no  sight  when 
my  change  may  be ;  I  endeavor  to  be  resigned ;  I  have  not  an}'thing 
to  boast  of ;  I  have  not  anything  to  expect  from  any  works  I  have 
done ;  it  was  bnt  little ;  but  I  have  experienced  that  tlie  Lord  is 
merciful^  in  whom  I  trust,  having  redeemed  my  soul  destruc- 
tion. I  much  desire  to  be  within  the  pale  of  happiness,  somewhere 
within  the  door  where  I  may  find  a  quiet  habitation." 

He  continued  sensible  to  the  last«  and  departed  this  life  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1775,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


TENCH  FRANCIS. 

Tench  Francis  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  His  &ther  was 
Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  relative  of  Dr.  Fiands, 

the  translator  of  Horace,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  one  of  the  reputed 
authors  of  Junius*s  letters.  My.  Francis  wa.^  for  many  years  a^ent 
for  tli(^  Penn  family  in  Peunsylvania,  and  was  the  first  cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  which  office  he  retained  until  his 
death.  Several  of  his  descendants  are  now  living,  among  them 
Governor  Francis  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Ftencis  was  a  htm  moafUt 
wit,  and  man  of  talent  It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the 
**  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,'*  that  Mr.  Philip  Francis  was  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  said  society,  March  17th,  1772.  Quivro :  Was 
this  the  well-luiowii  Sir  Philip  Fran*  is"?  Mr.  Francis  subscribed 
Jt*5UU0,  in  1780,  ibr  supplying  the  American  aimy  witli  provisions. 
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BENJAMIN  rHANKLIN,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

This  celebrated  patriot,  republiran.  philosopher,  and  statesman, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  17th  April,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years  and 
three  months ;  and  on  the  north  side,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
northwest  comer  of  Christ  Church  graveyard,  in  Arch  Street,  Philap 
ddphia,  may  be  seen  a  plain,  common  tomb,  which  covers  the  re- 
mains of  the  venerable  and  great  l  iaukliu,  uiid  bears  the  foliuwiiig 
ver)'  concise  inscription : — 

Betganio 
and 

Bebofah  Fraaklin, 
1700. 

On  the  10th  July,  1749,  Thomas  Oxnard,  Provincial  (modern) 
Grand  Master  of  all  North  America,  appointed  Franklin  First 
Pronncial  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  11th  June, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress,  on  the  committee  with  Tho- 
mas Jefferson  and  oliiers,  to  prepare  the  Dedaiation  of  Independ- 
enoe,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  signers.  On  the  14th  Septem* 
bcr,  177S,  Congress  elected  him  Aliiiistcr  to  France;  b(^ing  the  first 
regular  a|JiKiiutiii(  iit  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  the  former  ones 
being  styled  commissioners,  iiis  statue  was  placed  over  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Library  door,  in  South  Fifth  Street,  below  Chestnut  Street, 
west  side,  in  1792.  He,  like  many  other  distinguished  characters, 
was  much  indebted  to  circumstances.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
bad  his  lot  thrown  him  in  an  older  or  more  refined  community 
than  America  wius  in  his  youth,  he  would  not  have  been  contem- 
plated as  the  sun  of  the  system. 

At  an  early  age,  he  adopted  a  system  of  vegetable  diet,  by  which 
he  saved  one-half  the  money  allowed  for  his  board ;  and  he  states 
that  hj  abstaining  from  meat,  he  found  his  apprehension  quicker, 
and  the  Acuities  of  his  mind  greatly  improved.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  Fort  Royal 
Logic,  and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  with  great  interest. 
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It  was  a  peculiarity  which  gave  Franklin  a  gieat  advantage  fiom 
his  early  youth,  to  have  mingled  buBinefls  with  study  and  specula- 
tion. He  thus  acquired  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  to- 
gether, and  was  skilful  in  applying  his  knowledge.  Lord  Kaiue> 
was  Iiiglily  tri'J^tified  in  becoimng  Iub  correspondent,  from  the  delight 
he  took  in  him  as  a  philosopher ;  their  friendship,  formed  in  Europe, 
subsisted  until  the  termination  of  their  lives.  While  in  Londoii, 
he  continued  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  books  and  study; 
and,  in  1726,  after  a  stay  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  returned  to 
America,  with  Mr.  Denham,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  as  his 
clerk,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  yeui.  On  his  ;ii  ri\  ai,  lie  found 
that  his  old  sweetheart,  Miss  Head,  had  been  inducc^d  by  her  pa- 
rents, in  consequence  of  his  neglect,  which  I'raukhn  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  errors  of  his  life,  to  marry  another  man.  Ex- 
txaoidinary  circumstances,  however,  prevented  that  conple  from 
living  together;  and,  at  a  subsequent  time.  Franklin  married  the 
lady,  who  proved  an  excellent  and  good  wife. 

"  Reading,"  says  he,  "  was  the  only  amusement  I  allowed  myself 
I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  gaming,  or  frohcs  of  any  kind ;  and  my 
industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefatigable  as  it  was  neces- 
sary. My  original  habits  of  frugaUty  continued ;  and,  my  father 
having  among  his  instructions  to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  re- 
peated a  proverb  of  Solomon, '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
calling,  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  meaa 
men,'  I  thence  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  distinc- 
tion; which  encourageil  me,  though  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever 
literally  stand  before  kings,  which,  however,  has  since  hap|M  u<^; 
for  1  have  stood  before  five,  and  ev(>n  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down 
with  one  (the  King  of  Denmark)  to  diiuier." 

The  personal  connections  which  Dr.  FrankUn  formed  during  his 
residence  in  England,  were  of  the  most  valuable  and  distinguished 
kind.  He  corresponded  extensively  with  the  most  eminent  indi- 
viduals of  the  continent,  and  his  letters  to  his  friends  and  constitu- 
ents occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  was  blessed  with  an  excellent 
constitution,  which,  aided  by  temperance,  caused  him  to  enjoy  a 
long  continuance  of  robust  health  to  an  advanced  age,  when  he 
became  subject  to  fits  of  the  gout. 

In  1732,  having  had  leisure  for  both  reading  and  writing,  he 
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ht^^itii  to  i)ablish    Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  which  he  continued 
with  great  success  for  many  years.    "  ITie  Way  to  Wealth,"  ex- 
tracted fixnn  that  publication,  and  consistiiig  of  numexons  and  valu- 
alde  concise  maxims,  has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  and 
iDfleited  in  almost  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  England  and 
America.   In  1741  he  started  "  The  Geneml  Magazine  and  His- 
torical Chronicle,"  and  invented  the  Franklin  stove.    In  1746, 
hc'nv^  in  l>u.ston,  he  \vitnesscd  soiac  (>x})erinients  in  cicctricity ;  they 
were  imperfectly  performed,  but  were,  nevertheless,  the  origin  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  which 
alone  would  have  been  &me  enough  to  have  established  a  claim  to 
immortality.   Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  repeated  the 
same  experiments  with  complete  success,  and  adding  others,  of 
which  some  accounts  liad  reached  him  from  Enghmd,  the  science 
for  a  time  wholly  occupied  liis  time  and  ambition.    He  acquired, 
by  practice,  a  dexterity  in  perfonuing  these  cxi)eriments,  and  soon 
diffosed  his  &me  through  the  world,  and  drew  upon  his  native 
country  the  regard  and  attention  of  all  Europe.  He  was  the  first  who 
fired  gunpowder,  gave  magnetism  to  needles  of  steel,  melted  metals, 
and  killed  aninuQs  of  considerable  size,  by  means  of  electricity. 

In  stature,  FrankUn  was  above  the  niultlle  size;  manly,  uililetic, 
and  ^racefiilU  proportioned.  Such  was,  in  part,  the  great  philoso- 
pher of  America  and  the  worid. 


WILLIAM  FKY. 

WiuiAK  Fry,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  news- 
paper proprietor  in  the  United  States,  died  in  this  city  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1855.  He  was  bom  in  1777.  With  Mr.  Bobert  Walsh, 
Mr.  PVy  established  the  old    National  Grazette,"  a  joiumal  ^?diich 

cnjoynl  a.  national  celebrity  at  tlic  time  when  Philadelphia  was 
the  hnancial  centre  of  the  Union.  It  may  be  truly  affirmed  tliat 
no  newspaper  was  more  esteemed  by  men  of  taste  and  erudition 
than  the  "Gazette,"  with  which  the  deceased  was  so  long  con- 
nected. Its  institution,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Griswold,  in  the 
history  of  our  Uterature,  formed  an  era  in  American  letters. 
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At  the  commencement  of  tiiis  cjentury,  Mr.  Fry,  together  with 
Roberts  Viuix  luid  James  Barelay,  and  some  other  young  men  of 
the  time,  hiid  the  foundation  of  the  first  public  school  in  rennsyl- 
vania,  and,  with  these  pioneers,  never  ceased  to  agitate  the  subject 
of  public  education  until  it  became  general,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  in  1836.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the 
Parent  Educational  Society.  Mr.  Fry  took  equal  and  constant 
interest  in  other  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and 
benevolent  acts.  He  was  invariably  esteemed  for  his  courtesy, 
comity,  and  integrity. 

He  was  supreme  as  a  conversationalist, — not  less  remark  ;ii)ie  for 
the  freshness  of  thought,  and  range  of  illustiation,  than  £oi  his 
pure,  spontaneous  Enghsh. 

Mr.  James  J.  Barclay,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  ht 
many  years  in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,  speaks  thus 
of  Mr.  Fry,  iu  presenting  the  Annual  Export  of  that  institution  in 
January,  1856 : — 

"  The  last  link  wliicli  bound  the  past  with  the  present  has  been 
severed.  The  venerable  President  of  the  Society  has  ceased  from 
his  labors.  William  Pry  was  no  ordinary  man.  Endowed  with 
high  mental  powers,  and  possessed  of  great  natural  worth  and 
eneigy,  he  took  an  active  part  for  many  years  in  all  those  measmes 
which  were  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  or  ameliorate  *the 
sufferings  of  the  young,  the  poor,  or  the  friendless.  The  managers 
may  be  pcniutttd  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  so  identified  with  our  schools. 

^  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  carefully  educated ;  and, 
influenced  by  his  love  of  literature,  he  became  a  bookseUer  in  1801. 
He  shortly  afterwards  added  an  extensive  printing-office  to  his 
establishment,  and  soon  lauked  among  the  best  printers  of  the 
country.  His  edition  of  *  Barlow's  Columbiad,'  printed  in  1807, 
still  ranks  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  American  t)  po- 
graphy.  Warm  and  generous  in  his  feelings,  he  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  day.  In  the  cause  of  education 
he  was  entinidastic,  and  ere  he  attained  his  majority  was  actively 
and  usefully  engaged  in  promoting  the  success     our  schools^  and 
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was  elected  Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  18Q1.  The 
pressing  and  constant  demands  of  his  extensive  bnszness  tendered 
it  oat  of  his  power  to  give  attention  to  tiie  management  of  the 
•diools,  and  he  letiied  firom  the  Boaid;  but  he  continued  to  feel  a 
hdy  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society.  He  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  in  1854,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
his  death. 

"In  1N20  he  became  the  publisher  of  'The  National  Gazette,* 
a  journal  higiiiy  appreciated  and  widely  circulated.  He  continued 
associated  with  the  '  Gazette'  until  1840,  He  did  not  escape  the 
tnals  incident  to  humanity,  but  he  bote  them  with  firmness  and 
lengnatioiL  In  his  retirement,  he  passed  his  time  in  reading  and 
contemplation.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  he  expired  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  ins  age.'* 


BENJAMIN  FULLER. 

BEXJA>nN  Fuller,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  early 
in  life.  He  was  the  most  eminent  ship-broker  of  liis  time  in  Phila- 
delphia; remarkable  £ox  his  correctness  in  business  transactions. 
His  accounts  and  minutes  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St  Fbtrick,**  are  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  precision.  He  accomu- 
Isted  a  handsome  fortune,  and  died  a  bachelor. 

Like  uuuiv  other  gentlemen  of  that  day,  he  abhorred  jjhyaic^  and 
the  visits  of  medical  cfcntlemt n  iu  their  official  capacity.  At  one 
time,  while  lying  dangerously  ill,  on  his  snug  little  bed,  iu  his 
bachelor  chamber,  over  bis  counting-house,  a  consultation  of  phy- 
•Haans  was  held  in  his  room.  The  doctors  conversed  together  in 
an  audible  Toice,  and  just  as  they  had  concluded  him  past  recovery, 
and  that  nothing  ftrther  could  be  done  in  his  case,  to  their  great 
astonishment  he  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  exclaimed,  in  his 
usual  energetic  manner,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  greatly  obliged  tu  you! 
I  feel  much  better  since  you  entered  the  room !  Yon  may  go  away 
now,  gentlemen;  I  shall  not  want  your  services  any  longer."  While 
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the  physirians  looked  at  each  other  in  uuiazement  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  addressing  the  servant,  dcfjirrd  him  to  "show  the  iroutlemen 
down  fitairs."  They  assured  the  servant  his  master  was  delirious, 
and  presuming  there  was  no  hope  of  hU  recovery,  weie  proceeding 
to  give  directions  that  he  might  be  indulged  in  anything  he  migiit 
desire  to  have,  when  Mr«  F.  cut  them  short  by  calling  oat»  Jobn, 
John,  turn  them  out  and  fasten  the  doors  after  them ;  III  take  no 
more  of  their  infernal  drugs."  On  the  return  of  the  servant,  he 
had  all  tlic  bottles  and  medicines  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  criMs  of  hi!>  (liseii.se  being  then  passetl,  he  from  that  moment 
rapidly  recovered.  He  Uved  for  many  years  afterwards,  aad  when 
his  Mends  joked  with  him  on  this  treatment  of  the  doctors,  he 
would  reply,  **  The  scoundiels  wanted  to  kill  me  with  their  cmsed 
stufis,  but  I  lived  to  attend  both  their  fimerals."  Mr.  Fuller 
snbfscribcd  ^2000,  in  1780,  to  supply  the  American  army  with 
pruvisious. 


ROBERT  FULTOK 

This  distinguished  man  was  bom  in  the  year  1768,  in  the  county 

of  Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Peimsylvania,  and  began  his  career 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  goldsmitli,  in  Philadeiphia.  He  soon  gave 
evidence  of  great  and  manifold  talents,  among  which,  when  a 
moneyed  friend  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  visiting  London, 
a  special  capacity  for  mechanics,  and  a  fondness  for  the  atudy  o£ 
the  steam-engine  and  its  possible  uses,  speedily  developed  them* 
selves.  In  the  summer  of  1807,  he  finished  his  newly-built  steamer 
"  Clermont,"  constructed  by  him  at  his  own  expense.  She  was 
130  feet  in  length,  16i  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  depth  of  h(»ld,  rating 
160  tons.  On  a  fine  day,  at  12  o'clock,  slie  left  tiie  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  with  about  400  piussengers,  and  made  right  for  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and  described  a  circle  three  times  in  suocesdon. 
Then,  defying  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  alike,  she  dashed 
gallantly  along  her  way  to  Albany,  as  though  the  most  fitvoraUe 
breeze  were  filling  her  saUs.  A  vociferous  cheer  arose  from  the 
thousands  assembled  on  both  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  witness,  with 
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their  omi  eyes,  the  reality  of  this  truly  grand  experiment,  and  its 
brilliant  success.  This  was  a  great  day  for  Fulton, — for  the  doubts 
and  feais  of  his  ^ends  had  heretofore  ahnost  made  him  doubt  his 
awn  senses. 

In  the  English  capital  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  feUow- 
coontryman,  James  Rumsey;  and,  from  him,  he  no  doubt  ga* 
thered  the  idea  of  appMng  steam  to  navigation;  for  Rumsey 

kid  dealt  with  John  Fitch  a  long  time  in  Pliilaxlelpliia,  and  liad, 
p;irly  as  the  year  178S,  been  an  applicant,  in  cominun  with 
lam,  tor  a  patent  guarautcciug  the  exclusive  navigation  by  steam 
of  ail  the  waters  of  Fennsylvama.  Ihcy  had  failed  in  this  effort, 
because  their  petition  set  forth  no  express  method  of  the  appli- 
cation to  ships  and  boats;  and  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Congress  very  properly  hesitated  to  recommend  or  grant  a 
patent  for  the  undefined  special  application  for  a  mere  idea,  of 
which  several  might  be  in  the  possession  at  the  same  time ;  and,  it 
Has  sinee  appeared,  really  were.  In  England,  Rumsey  was  more 
fortunate,  and  procured  a  patent  on  the  24 th  March,  1790.  The 
diaiving  of  the  steamship  planned  by  Fitch  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
fifst  volume  of  Brewster's  Encydopsedia."  The  vessel  was  to  be 
piopelled  by  means  of  stem  wheels ;  and  the  scheme  differs  but 
fitde  from  that  of  Rumsey,  who  was  lS»rtunate  enough  in  London 
to  Uiitl  an  American  capitalist,  and  to  interest  him  in  the  affair. 
Just  as  the  construction  of  the  vessel  had  hcen  commenced  tlie 
latter  died.  The  parties  interested  tried  to  go  on  with  it,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

At  the  same  time  several  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  came  fbr^ 
waid  with  similar  projects,  particularly  an  engineer  named  Syming- 
ton, who,  after  he  had,  as  early  as  1788  and  1789,  became  more  or 

less  aequainted  with  the  plans  of  the  American,  at  length,  some 
t\velv(>  years  later,  succeeded  in  coaipkjting  a  steam  vess(^i,  which 
he  named  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  and  set  it  in  motion,  with  ([uite  a 
£iivorablc  result,  on  the  Forth-and-Clyde  Canal.  He  thereupon 
leoetved  orders  to  build  several  similar  boats  for  the  navigation  of 
the  same  canal,  with  the  prospect  of  constructing  many  more  for 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  But  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Forth- 
and-Clyde  Canal  opposed  the  execution  of  this  plan.  The  Duke 
of  Bndgewuter  died,  and     nxiugtou,  who  had  spent  a  considerable 
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portion  of  his  fortune  in  experiments  of  all  kinds,  drew  back,  and 
occupied  himself  with  various  improvements  of  his  plan,  for  which 
he  received  patents  from  time  to  time. 

Yet,  of  ail  the  projects  relating  to  the  introductioii  of  steam 
naTigation,  none  were  carried  into  complete  execution  until,  finally, 
after  the  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  English  travellers,  convinced,  probably,  by  the 
complete  success  of  I  niton's  experiment  in  .Vmerica,  spread  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  their  own  country,  incited  others  to  follow  Ful- 
ton's ( xaniple,  and  ere  long  awakened  a  general  desire  to  make 
the  history  of  navigation  by  steam  a  subject  of  pursuit,  and  to 
diflseminate  the  assertion  that  the  American  was  not  the  inventor, 
but  that  its  origin  was  in  the  first  instance  British,  and  that  Fulton 
could  claim  only  the  merit  of  having  transplanted  it  to  American 
soil. 

In  the  nu*un>vhile,  Fulton  had  not  been  idle;  but,  with  all  the 
peculiar  energy'  of  the  American  enterprising  character,  had  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  procure  the  introduction  of  navigation  by 
steam  into  his  country.  However,  he  found  but  little  vantage 
ground,  and  secured  but  little  fidth  and  no  assistance  in  his  ^mde^ 
takings,  even  fiom  his  fiunily,  the  Livingstons,  of  New  York  State, 
most  of  whom  were  wealthy,  some  of  them  having  already  been 
engaged  in  every  description  of  steamboat  and  steamship  projects. 
This  drove  him  ngain  to  Europo,  and  from  England  to  Prais,  where 
Chaucelior  Livingston,  a  relative,  was  then  residing  as  Ambassador 
for  the  United  States,  and  cnuVl  make  him  acquainted  with  scien- 
tific men  of  all  dasses.  He  likewise  fell  in  with  another  relative, 
Robert  Livingston,  who  had,  previously  to  that  time,  made  experi- 
ments in  steam  navigation,  in  connection  with  his  countryman, 
Stevens.  Fulton  and  Robert  Livingston  hereupon  liad  a  steam- 
vessel  built  at  their  joint  expense.  At  the  moment  when  it  was 
to  perform  its  first  evolutions  on  tlie  Seine,  before  tlie  eyes  of  the 
authorities  and  distinguished  personages  invited  thither  to  witness  • 
it,  it  broke  in  two  and  went  to  pieces  vrith  the  weight  its  un- 
vrieldy  machinery,  which  had,  unavoidably,  been  constructed  in 
ISng^ftnd. 

-  f*ulton,  not  at  all  disheartened  by  this,  bethought  himfldf  of 

other  projects,  and,  at  length,  perfected  plana  of  certain  machines, 
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which  he  offered  to  the  Gfovemment,  and  which  were  adapted  to 

the  destruction,  by  submarine  means,  of  the  English  squadron, 
then  blockading  and  auiioyiug  Cherbourg.  These  nuicl lines  were 
to  be  sunk  in  the  water,  through  which  they  would  make  their 
way,  propelled  by  steaiu,  to  the  keels  of  the  hostile  ships,  and, 
there  attaching  themselves,  explode  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

The  plan  was,  aooording  to  custom,  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  war  mimstry,  and  tiie  engineer  corps,  but  regarded  by  them  as 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  investigation.    The  jealousy  with 
which  the  French  engineers  have  ever  IooIm d  upon  strangers  is  no- 
torious.   1>(         this,  the  uusuecessful  Liiul  on  tlic  Seine  worked 
greatly  to  Fulton's  disadvantage.   Grudualiy  his  impatience  reached 
a  point  where  it  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.    He  stormed  the 
ministry,  the  committee,  never  received  any  satis&ctory  answer,  and 
at  length,  backed  by  the  Ambassador  Livingston's  influence,  re- 
peatedly made  his  way  to  the  presence  of  Napoleon.   The  latter 
was  taken  up  witli  ciuite  oilier  things,  and  finally,  at  a  court  ball, 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  Fulton's  headlong  zeal  in  the  folluwing 
words  to  Livingston:  ''^  Debar raasez  moi  de  ce  fou  (TAmericain 
"itid  me  of  this  fool  of  an  American !"    Fulton  felt  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  field  open  for  him  in  Paris ;  so  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, assumed  the  name  of  Major  Francis,  and  found  means  to 
fanng  his  project  before  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at  whose  head 
stood  the  well-known  minister  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville. 
The  idea  was  then  conceived  of  blowii^  up  the  French  Ligne  d^Em- 
Uis.sa>ft\  aucl  the  flotillas  of  Boulogne  and  Cherbourg,  by  means  of 
these  inventions,  which  Fulton  called  Utrpedoea  and  catamarans. 
The  Navy  Committee  and  Fulton  agreed  upon  the  price  of  JS40,000 
steiling,  for  which  the  latter  was  to  make  over  his  invention 
to  the  British  Government,  and  receive  the  pay  when  a  first  suc- 
oessfid  trial  had  been  accomplished.   The  English  Admiralty  had 
the  machines  prepared  by  their  workmen,  and  lutnustcd  their  ap- 
plication to  the  mighty  hands  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  the  English  fleet  off  Boulogne.    The  experiment,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful:  the  machines  exploded  out  of  water  l)efore 
they  reached  the  French  squadron.   Of  course  there  was  no  further 
thou^t  of  paying  Fulton ;  yet  the  latter  was  so  unremitting  and 
obstinate  in  laying  the  whole  blame  of  fiuliue  on  the  unskilful  con- 
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struction  of  the  machines,  that  the  Admiralty  at  last  agreed  to 
appoint  a  special  committee,  in  whose  presence  the  inventor  should, 
with  a  machine  prepared  under  his  own  personal  inspection,  prove 

the  practicability  of  the  ])lan  at  his  own  expense  and  risk, — that  is 
to  say,  on  a  vessel  belonging  to  himself.  On  the  da}'  fixed,  Fulton 
repaired  with  tlie  committee,  Diuulas  at  its  head,  to  Deal,  wlierc  a 
small  vessel,  under  the  American  flag,  and  purchased  by  him,  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  Eoads.  Fulton,  holding  the  apparatus  in  his  hand, 
requested  the  committee-men  present  to  glance  at  their  watches. 
It  was  jnst  twelve  o'clock  when  he  let  his  torpedo  &11  into  tlie 
water,  with  these  words :  "  In  precisely  five-«nd-twenty  minutes, 
gentlemen,  you  will  see  my  ship  yonder  fly  into  the  air."  It  hap- 
pened as  he  said.  Tlie  (experiment  was  completely  successful,  and 
Fulton  of  course  stood  to  the  stipulated  price. 

On  the  continent,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  tables  had  been  turned. 
Napoleon's  eye  was  bent  npon  another  object  than  the  invasion  of 
England.  His  attention  was  absorbed  in  the  war  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  hence  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Engtish  shores 
was  no  longer  so  pressing.  Consequently,  uii  urriiagcment  was 
come  to  with  Major  Francis,  who  finally  accepted  one-half  the 
amount  that  had  been  promised  to  him,  and  returned  with  the 
money  to  New  York,  under  his  own  proper  name  of  Fulton. 

Now,  when  he  no  longer  was  dependent  upon  outside  help,  his 
fiivorite  idea  revived  in  him  again  with  fresh  and  increased  vigon 
He  built,  at  his  own  expense,  the  large  steam  vessel  previously  de> 
scribed,  and  iiained  it  after  Clermont,  the  coimtry-seat  of  his  liicad. 
Chancellor  Liviii^>ffm.  It  reached  Clermont,  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  within  twenty-four  hours ;  le&  that 
point  again,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the  next  morning,  and  arrived  at 
Albany,  some  forty-seven  miles  fiirther,  in  about  eight  hours.  It 
had  thus  nuule  nearly  five  miles  per  hour  against  wind  and  caixent 
This  steamboat  was  the  first  that  its  owner  began  to  employ  to  a 
practical  purpose  and  valuable  result.  lie  lived  only  eight  years 
after  his  success. 
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THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET,  LL.D. 

Thchhas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  American  ^oneer  in  ^^ing  instnie- 

tion  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  l^liiladelphia, 
DecemlxT  10th,  1787.  His  father  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and 
his  motiier  was  a  Hopkins,  from  whom  he  derived  iiis  own  name, 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  She  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
first  setUen  of  Haitfoid,  Connecticut.  On  this  account,  probably, 
the  fiimfly  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  lemoyed  from  Philadelphia  to  Hart- 
find,  in  the  year  1800,  where  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  pre- 
pared for  college.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1805,  in  the  class 
with  Herman  Humphrey,  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  D.D.,  Gar- 

diner Spring,  T^.T).,  and  Jolin  Stilton  Whiton,  D.D.,  being  then  but 
eighteen  years  ot  ag(\  On  leaving  college,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  at  Hartford,  imdcr  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Chauncey 
Goodrich  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams.  In  consequence  of 
poor  health,  he  relinquished  the  study  of  the  law  after  one  year 
had  elapsed ;  and,  in  1808,  was  appinnted  a  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
where  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  reading  English  literature  and 
in  the  practice  of  English  com]X)sition.  His  health  being  still  poor 
frnin  want  of  active  exercise,  he  took  a  journey  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  On  his  return,  he  accepted  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a 
eoonting-iDom.  But  this  also  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  taste, 
snd  aocoidingly,  in  1811,  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary  to  prepare  ibr  the  ministry.  In  1814,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach.  About  this  time,  the  subject  of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes 
became  a  deeply  interesting  topic  at  Hartford,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  establish  an  institution  for  that  purpose  in  Hartford.  Mr.  Gral- 
laudet,  owing  to  his  accomplished  manners,  thorough  education, 
and  philosophical  Tiews  on  the  subject  of  mental  culture,  was 
•deded  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  superintend  this  benevol^t 
and  interesting  enterprise.  Probably  no  other  man  in  the  country 
was  his  equal  in  that  respect   May  20th,  1815,  he  sailed  from 
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New  York  to  Europe  to  make  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of 

this  pliilciutliropic  project.  At  London  and  Edinburgh  lie  met  with 
some  (li«;nppointm(Mits  in  the  olyects  of  liis  visit;  but  at  last  visited 
Paris,  where,  by  tlie  aid  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  he  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Laurent  (/lerc,  a  highly  educated  deaf  mute,  one  of  the 
ablest  pupils  of  Sicaid,  and  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  Fans 
Institution.  With  Mr.  Clezc  he  forthwith  returned  to  America, 
arriving  on  the  9ih.  of  August,  1816.  In  his  absence  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  received  a 
charter;  an  edifice  was  in  process  of  erection,  and,  April  15th,  1817, 
he  commenced  with  a  class  of  seven  pnpils,  only  two  years  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  giving  his  consent  to  devote  hiuiseit  to  this 
labor.  The  same  efficiency  characterized  Ms  labors  through  life, 
or  as  long  as  he  retained  his  health.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis^ 
tinguished  and  useful  men  of  his  time.  His  labors  are  a  moie 
durable  monument  to  his  memory  than  marble  or  bronze ;  and  he 
lived  to  sec  more  than  one  thousand  individuals  receive  the  benefits 
of  instruction  in  his  own  favorite  Asvlum,  as  yscW  ms  to  witness  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
all  of  which  originated  from  the  parent  Asylum.  But  seldom  was 
Christian  philanthropy  more  wisely  directed ;  never  was  its  manage- 
ment committed  to  hetter  hands.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  when  men  become  absorbed  in  labors  for  the  promotioa 
of  a  particular  object,  especially  if  it  be  a  moral  one,  they  become 
indifferent  to,  and  lose  sight  of  everything  else.  It  w  us  not  so  with 
Mr.  Gallandet.  He  was  equally  as  active  and  vigorous  in  fonvard- 
iug  all  other  useful  projects.  The  cause  of  general  literature  could 
ever  look  to  him  for  support,  he  being  a  frequent  contributor  to  it ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  diversified  spheres  of 
general  education  he  always  ranked  with  the  most  vigilant  opera- 
tors. He  published  *'  The  Mother^s  Primer "  The  Practical  Spett- 
ing  Bu(ik  «'  The  School  and  1  amily  Dictionary "  Tlie  Child's 
Picture,  Defininsr,  and  Heading  Book "  Scripture  Biography 
"Every  Day  Christian;"  Child's  Book  of  the  Soul;"  "Chiids 
Book  on  Repentance ;"  "  Child's  Book  on  Bible  Stories ;"  "  Youth's 
Book  on  Natural  Theology public  addresses  and  contributions  to 
periodicals,  almost  without  number.  The  continued  buoyancy  and 
vigor  of  his  mind  were  wonderful   In  1830,  he  resigned  the  office 
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of  principal  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  for  the  last  f('vv 
years  of  liis  life  devoted  his  attention  to  the  insane.  He  died  at 
Hartford,  September  9th,  1851,  aged  sixty-four  years. 


THOMAS  GILPIN. 

Thomas  Gilpin,  the  first  of  the  name  who  was  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  on  a  tract  of  land  situated 
near  the  hanks  of  the  Brandywine  Creek,  on  the  borders  of  the 
coonties  of  Chester  and  Dekiware,  where  his  gmnd&ther,  an  emi- 
grant from  England,  had  first  settled  in  the  year  1696;  and  which 
is  still  inherited  and  held  by  one  of  his  descendants. 

Joseph  (lili)in,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  tliat  year,  ^vas  a 
member  of  a  respectable  family,  which,  from  early  times,  had 
resided  at  Kentmere,  a  secluded  valley  among  the  mountains  of 
Westmoreland,  whose  evei^p^en  sward,  on  either  bank  of  the  first 
rippling  sources  of  the  river  Kent,  shnt  out  from  the  world  beyond 
by  high  and  rocky  hiUs,  nmy  still  attract  the  loTcrs  of  the  pictu- 
resque to  wander  from  the  high  roads  of  Northern  England ;  and 
where  a  small  mined  border  tower,  adjoining  the  gmnge  or  faini 
buildings,  still  sh  ^ws  that  there  was  room  in  it  to  shelter  the  cattle 
below,  and  the  people  above,  against  the  bands  which,  in  medieval 
tunes,  wandered  A-om  the  border  festnesses,  to  attack  and  plunder 
the  cultivatois  of  the  rural  valleys. 

In  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  and  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  lleforma^ 
tion,  it  was  occupied  by  Edwin  Gilpin,  two  of  whose  sons,  George 
aiul  Bernard,  arose  to  deserved  public  eminence,  by  theii  characters 
and  genius. 

The  former,  a  man  fond  of  Hterature,  some  of  whose  works  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  was  the  friend  and 
•SMCtate  of  Boger  Ascham,  who  commemorates  him  in  his  letters. 
He  was  a  privy  councillor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  held  under  her 
govenunent  different  places  of  political  distinction,  and  finally 
negotiated  alone,  on  her  behalf,  at  the  Hague,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
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which  she  formed  against  Spain,  witli  Henry  IV  of  France  and 
the  States  of  Holland. 

His  brother,  Bernard  Ciilpin,  after  a  youth  of  collegiate  distinc- 
tion at  Oxford,  devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
lefonned  leligion,  that  his  conduct  and  boldness  might  have  coa- 
signed  him  to  the  same  doom  as  Latimer  and  Ridley,  had  not  this, 
after  his  arrest  as  a  heretic,  been  averted  bv  the  sndden  death  of 
Queen  Mary.  His  pastoral  cliargc  at  Houghton,  ntar  Durliaiu, 
which  lie  dcclinc^d  to  cxchan<i[o  for  a  bishop's  see,  and  where  he  is 
yet  known  by  the  famihar  title  of  the  "  Apostle  of  the  North," 
still  exhibits  tbo  schools  and  hospitals  that  he  founded;  the  neigh- 
borhood is  still  filled  with  legends  of  his  benevolence  and  resolute 
piety;  and  the  church  where  he  preached  is  still  freshly  adorned 
with  the  memorials  by  which  subsequent  generations  continue  to 
record  their  reverence  for  him. 

In  the  religious  and  political  excitement  which  attended  and 
succeeded  the  civil  w-ars  of  the  next  century,  the  separation  of 
ihmilies  as  adherents  of  the  iStuarts  and  the  Church  of  England, 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Dissenters  from  Epis- 
copacy, on  the  other,  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence.  Thus 
^  whOe  some  of  his  relatives  suffered  in  the  North  £rom  the  arms  of 
Cromwell,  for  their  devotion  to  the  former,  Thomas  Gilpin,  the 
•  great  nephew  of  Bernard,  is  found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Parliamentarians  at  \\ Orrester.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
he  did  not  return  to  the  North  of  England,  but  established  himself 
at  Warborough,  a  rural  village  in  the  vale  of  the  Thames,  not  far 
from  Beading,  where  he  soon  exchanged  his  warlike  disposition  isx 
the  pacific  tenets  of  the  Quakers. 

Their  numbers  and  influence  were  then  considerable  in  that  rich 
and  picturesque  portion  of  England,  which,  spreading  on  both  sides 
of  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to  Eton,  embraces  the  places  pecu- 
liarly inteicsting  in  the  lif(^  of  Venn, — Chalfont,  Ruscoinl)e,aud  the 
sequestered  cemetery  of  Jordan's  and  its  humble  nieeting-hoiise, 
where  Friends  yet  occasionally  assemble,  from  a  distance  (for  few, 
perhaps  none,  yet  reside  in  the  neighborhood),  to  hold  their  silent 
and  spiritual  communion,  beside  his  unlettered  grave. 

Josira  GitPiK,  the  third  son  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  was  bom  at 
Warborough  ni  On  his  marriage,  in  lG9o,  with  Hannah 
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Glover,  also  of  a  Quaker  family  of  the  same  neighborhood,  she 
received  from  an  imcle,  as  a  maiTiage  present,  the  gift  of  a  traet  of 
land  iu  Fcunsylvania,  which  he  had  himself  purchased  a  few  years 
before,  with  the  intention,  afterwards  abandoned,  of  emigrating 
there  himseli  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  Joseph  Gilpin, 
wiUi  Iu8  bride,  came  to  FennBylvania;  and,  landing  at  Newcastle, 
on  the  Delaware,  made  his  way,  through  the  coimtry,  then  almost 
awQdemess,  to  their  new  home.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  erected 
there  a  house,  a  portion  of  which  still  fomiii  part  of  the  present 
residenee. 

Here  his  grandson,  Thomas  Gilpin,  was  bom,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1728.  His  education,  at  that  early  day,  and  in  the  coun- 
try then  chiefly  a  finest,  where  his  youih  was  passed,  could  not 
extend  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  Hie  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  but  he  acquired,  while  yet  a  youth,  and  by  his  own  study, 
some  knowU  ilge  of  tlie  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  for  which 
and  for  mechanieal  pursuits,  he  evinced  a  natural  predileetioii.  On 
coming  of  age,  he  settled,  as  a  farmer,  on  a  small  i)roperty  of  eighty 
acres,  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  given  to  him  by  his  fitther ;  but, 
being  shortly  afterwards  adopted  by  an  unde,  whose  name  he  bore, 
he  received  from  him  the  charge,  and  ultimately  the  possession,  of 
property  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  Creek,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Wilmin^^ton,  particularly  adapted  to  the  establishment  of 
mills.  In  the  ercetion  and  management  of  these,  he  aided  his 
uncle,  and  engaged  with  more  congenial  taste.  His  character  early 
developed  itself  as  diligent  and  studious ;  his  manners  were  mild ; 
his  constitution,  though  not  robust,  was  good  ;  and  he  continued 
to  indulge,  as  &lly  as  he  was  able,  an  early  love  of  reading,  espe- 
dafly  on  subjects  of  science. 

With  his  uncle's  consent,  in  the  latter  part  of  1752,  he  made  a 
vgyagt'  to  F.ngland,  not  only  from  motives  of  general  curiosity,  but 
especially  witli  a  view  to  obtain  information  iu  regard  to  its  trade 
with  the  Colonies,  that  migiit  be  useful  to  him  in  entcnng  into 
commercial  business,  which  he  began  to  contemplate.  He  landed 
at  Dublin,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  crossed  from  thence 
to  Whitehaven,  in  order  to  visit  the  relatives  of  his  iamily  residing 
In  that  paort  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  received.  The 
coal  and  iron  mines  and  the  potteries,  then  in  their  early  develop- 
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ment,  and  the  various  kinds  of  factories,  especially  the  use  of  the 
fixe  or  steam  engine,  possessed  for  him  particular  interest;  and 
minute  descriptions  of  th^  were  recorded,  for  use  and  referoace 

on  his  rotuni  to  America.  The  state  and  mode  of  trade  with 
America,  carried  on  at  the  chief  ports  of  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  were  carefully  examined  and  noted  down ;  and,  at  the 
latter  place,  where  the  colonial  commerce  was  very  active  and  large, 
he  remained  same  time,  and  fonned  friendships,  as  well  as  relatioiu 
of  business,  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants.  Fnm 
Bristol  he  went  to  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshiie,  to  visit  that  porticm 
of  his  family  which  were  settled  there,  and  fiom  which  he  was 
more  innnodiatoly  descended.  He  was  received  witli  affection  as  a 
relative.  He  visited,  duiing  a  stay  of  ten  days,  all  tlic  localities 
connected  with  his  ancestors  ;  and,  retaining  as  he  did  his  sincere 
and  devoted  connection  with  the  Quakers  of  America,  he  brought 
acceptable  tidings  to  thosje  of  that  sect  who  were  yet  scattered,  in 
consideiable  numbers,  in  the  same  vidnity.  Leaving  his  relatives, 
he  went,  as  his  journal  records,  **  from  Reading  to  London,  thirty- 
six  miles,  in  six  hours,  for  six  bhillin«rs."  Here  liis  journal  ends, 
probably  from  the  mnltiplicity  of  objr(  ts  wliieli  tlie  tnetropolis 
usually  presets  to  a  stranger;  but  his  attention  to  mercantile  sub- 
jects was  not  abated,  for  he  continued  to  make  many  detached  notes 
in  regard  to  them.  He  returned  to  America  in  the  autumn,  reach- 
ing the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  9d  of  October,  1753. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  he  established  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
tidewater,  on  Chester  River,  on  the  Lastem  Shore  of  Maryland, whtre 
faciliti(>s  for  trade  appeared  to  present  themselves,  from  the  large 
production  of  wheat,  Lidian  corn,  and  tobacco,  on  the  extensive 
plantations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  the  ready  access  of  navi- 
gatiqn,  by  means  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  expectations 
were  verified.  The  present  town  of  MUlington  was  commenced  by 
him,  and  gradually  ^rew  imder  his  care ;  and  he  there  pursued, 
for  ten  years,  a  prosperous  business,  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
visits  to  rtiiladelphia,  for  objects  connected  with  it. 

The  result,  however,  of  these  visits  was  his  marriage,  in  1164, 
with  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Fisher,  then  a  wealthy  and  leading 
Quaker  merchant  of  Philadelphia ;  his  transfer  of  the  active  super* 
intendance  of  his  establishment  in  Maryland  to  his  broUier ;  and 
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hk  peimanent  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a  com- 
meidal  partnership  with  his  wife's  eldest  brother.  The  raanMge< 
ment  of  his  property  in  and  near  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  which 
had  become  considerable,  its  convenient  distance  enabled  him  to 
retain. 

Thus  employed  in  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  care  of 
Us  estates  in  the  countr)%  lie  still  found  leisure  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  him  of  cultivating  his  tastes  iEbr  scientific  pui- 
soits.  Several  associations  of  this  nature  had  recently  been  formed 
m  Philadelphia,  in  all  or  most  of  which  he  participated.  When, 
in  1769,  by  the  union  of  some  of  those,  tlie  American  Philosopliical 
Society  was  formed,  he  was  one  of  its  original  members.  Though  the 
actual  introduction  of  canal  navigation  in  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Undgewater  and  his  engineer  Brindley,  did  not  take  place  till  five 
years  after  his  return  from  that  country,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  pteltminary  measures  might  have  been  commenced,  and 
attiacted  his  intelligent  attention,  when  he  was  there.  At  all 
events,  he  was  struck  with  the  utility  and  fecility  of  such  a  com- 
munication between  the  bays  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  induce  the  merchants  and  t  itizens  of 
Philadelphia  to  undertake  its  accomplishment.  Duiiug  the  first 
lour  years  of  his  residence  there,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  Mends 
whom  he  interested  in  the  subject,  he  made  thorough  and  careful 
eiplorations,  surveys,  and  levels  of  the  differenf  routes  by  which  it 
teemed  most  feasible  to  effect  this  communication.  He  prepared 
estimates  of  the  probable  expense,  and  plans  sufficient  for  a  genend 
fimiparison  of  tlio  advnntjKi^i's  of  each.  Tliese,  in  the  year  17()9, 
he  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  eventually,  at  their  instance,  before  the  American  Philo- 
lophical  Society,  so  that  the  subject  might  be  investigated  by  the 
tdentific  men  connected  with  that  institution. 

On  the  dUi  May,  1769,  a  committee  of  eight  members  of  the 
Society  was  united  with  him  to  examine  and  verify  his  plans,  esti- 
mates, and  suggestions,  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  and  to  these 
till  \  uiided  an  examination  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  bus(piehanna 
Hiver,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  its  navigation,  and  an 
ex])1oration  for  roads  £br  routes  of  trade  between  that  river  and  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware.   Of  all  these  operationB  a  report  was 
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made  on  the  Kith  of  Fcbmary,  1770,  accompanied  by  a  map,  the 
original  of  which  is  still  among  Thomas  Gilpin's  papers. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  tlie  subject  was  kept  in  the  public 
attention  by  a  series  of  publications  in  the  joumak,  many,  indeed 
most  of  which,  were  written  by  Thomas  Gilpin.  In  October,  1769, 
in  writing  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London,  he  describes  these  pro- 
ceedings very  fully,  and  dwells  on  the  <]^eat  advanta«;e.s  tliat  would 
acrnie  to  I'eimsylvania  and  rhiiadeipkia  by  accomplishing  such 
improvements. 

The  papei*s  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  pub- 
lications of  'Jliomas  Gilpin  and  of  other  gentlemen  of  congenial 
views,  exhibit  perhaps  the  first  impulse  in  ihe  Colonies,  at  aQ  events 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  of  a  system  of  internal 

improvement  to  bo  origiiuitcd  imd  oarriod  out  for  purposes  of  tr^e 
by  the  resources  of  the  colonists  thomsolvos. 

Tliese  investigations  were  not,  however,  followed  by  the  contem- 
plated improvements,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  opening  of  some  of 
the  proposed  roads  and  bridges.  Doubtless  the  main  cause  was  the 
limited  ability  of  the  country ;  but  to  this  was  added  the  com- 
mencement of  an  important  political  era  and  of  events  which  were 
already  affecting  the  merchants  of  the  Colonies,  and  were  very  soon 
to  occupy  their  attention  and  energy,  and  to  absorb  every  other 
consideration.  The  subjec  t,  however,  lost  none  of  its  interest  with 
Thomas  Gilpin  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life ;  and  the 
feeling  of  its  importance  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  who  hved 
to  see  and  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  some  of  his  iatfaer^s  phms, 
after  an  interval  of  half  a  century. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  scientific  subjects  to  which  his  attention 
was  given,  in  the  intervals  of  practical  business,  during  the  same 
period.    Neither  his  tustes,  nor  Ids  mode  of  pursuing  thcni,  may 
aim  at  tlie  character  of  scientific  research.   The  quiet  tenor  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  his  mercantile  business,  his  fiums  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  his  mills  on  the  Biandywine.   He  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  religious  fidth  and  its  requiiements ; 
anxious  to  reconcile  them  with  a  generous  intercourse  with  good 
men,  whom  he  had  learn( d  to  love,  around  him,  w^ithout  claiming 
from  them  what  he  never  could  have  relinquished  himself,  the 
liberty  of  an  unfettered,  but  strictly  conscientious  judgment,  in  all 
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Mb  actions  and  opinions.  The  few  fiagmento  of  his  domestic  cor- 
lespondence  that  yet  remain  show  a  tender  and  always  thoughtful 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  infimt  children;  and  some  evidence  of 
their  affection  never  fails  to  wind  up  the  labors  of  the  day. 

With  these  habits,  it  is  apparent  that  the  observations  of  Nature, 
and  tlie  inquisitive  study  of  licr  laws,  and  the  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them,  arose  from  the  intiuence  of  the  scenes  around  him. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake  he  early  watched  the  migratory 
movements  of  the  herring,  and  followed  them  out  with  researches, 
showing  their  connection  with  the  great  Gulf  Stream.  In  the 
boundless  wheat  fields  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania, 
he  studied  the  habits  of  the  insects,  which  were  made  more  nume- 
rous and  destructive  by  the  prolific  harvests  and  fusterinj^  suns. 
Among  his  mills  on  the  Brandy  wine,  and  near  the  shallow  streams 
of  the  Chesapeake  shore,  his  early  taste  for  machinery  was  con- 
stantly occupied  in  inventions  to  lessen  labor,  to  supply  the  want, 
of  skilful  mechanics,  and  to  introduce  the  wind-mill  where  the 
streams  were  too  scanty  to  afford  power  for  some  months  in  every 
year. 

All  these  topics,  and  others  of  similar  character,  were  brought 
to  public  notice  in  useful  and  nnprotendnig  forms.  Articles  in  the 
newspapers ;  printcni  broadsides  transmitted  where  they  might  be 
of  use ;  notices  introducing  them  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society;  private  conespondence  with  some  friends  of  competent 
sdentiffc  attainments  (and  among  them  was  Dr.  Franklin),  brought 
the  sulgects  to  their  consideration ;  so  that,  while  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  class  himself  with  the  professed  students  of  science,  the 
utility  of  his  labors  was  generally  appreciated. 

llie  town  of  Wilmington  was  only  two  miles  from  his  mills  on 
the  Brandywine.  It  was  rapidly  becoming  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable trade.  In  its  progress  he  evinced  particular  interest ;  he 
owned  a  dwelling-house  there,  and  some  valuable  prop»ty.  The 
merchants  wert^  generdlly  of  Quaker  femiUes  and  habits,  and  many 
of  them  readily  joined  him  in  his  efforts  of  practical  and  scientific 
ntihty.  The  successful  establishment  of  the  College  ol  rhiludel- 
phia  indiieecl  liim  and  a  number  of  these  friends  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Wilmington  College.  He  gave  ground  for  the  erection 
of  college  buildings,  and  joined  in  the  contributions  of  money  by 
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wliicli  they  were  speedily  erected  and  the  institution  efficiently 
organized. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  1777,  while  in  his  store 
in  Philadelphia,  an  incident  occurred  which  altogether  changed 
the  futuxe  of  his  life  for  the  few  months  of  it  which  remained.  He 
was  visited  at  his  store  hy  three  officers  of  the  State  GoTemment 

of  Pennsylvania,  who  ro(|inrcd  him  to  (Icclarc,  in  writing,  that  he 
would  ntit  depart  from  his  (Iwelling-house ;  that  he  wouhl  a])pf»ar 
on  demand  before  the  State  Council ;  that  he  would  refrain  from 
doing  anything  injurious  to  the  free  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, by  speaking,  writing,  or  otherwise ;  that  he  would  not  give 
any  intelligence  to  the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  or  any 
other  person  whatever. 

"  I  looked,"  he  says,  in  u  meniorandiim  written  at  the  time,  "  at 
the  paper;  I  told  them  I  had  not  done  anything  contrary  to  the 
requests,  except  going  to  my  dwelling-house  and  store,  and  that  I 
could  not  comply  with  it ;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  sign  it, 
or  to  engage  not  to  do  a  thing  which  I  had  not  been  doing,  or  was 
in  the  habit  of^  or  likely  to  do.  On  this  they  said  I  must  go  hefivre 
the  President  and  Ck>uncil.  I  told  them  I  had  rather  do  that  than 
sign  it,  and  then  I  should  see  or  hear  what  they  had  against  me.'* 

He  went  with  them  to  the  Freemasons'  Lodge,  where  he  expected, 
from  wliat  the\  liad  represented  to  liim,  that  tlie  Presick  ut  and 
Council  were  sitting.  This,  howi>ver,  was  not  the  case;  but  he 
found  already  there  a  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and,  in  the  couise  of  the  day,  many  others  were  brought  there, — 
among  them  two  of  his  brothers-in-law.  Here  he  remained  fi>r  the 
eight  following  days.  A  guard  was  placed  at  the  bidlding,  thon^ 
no  hardships  of  a  harsh  character  appear  to  have  been  imposed, 
beyorui  tliose  necessiirily  attendant  npuu  the  confinement  of  a  large 
numUer  of  pt  i^oii-  at  that  s(>;!S()ii  of  the  year  in  a  small  edifice, 
without  an)  arraagement  tor  their  personal  comfort,  and  the  most 
restricted  intercourse  with  their  fiunilies. 

During  these  eight  days,  many  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  Philadelphia,  twenty  altogether,  persons  of 
large  property  and  acknowledged  probity,  all,  or  nearly  all  Quakers, 
whose  associations  had  been  very  limited  with  public  affairs,  were 
added  to  the  inmates  of  the  Freemasons*  Lodge,  each  having 
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decfined  to  sign  a  similar  declaration.   During  this  interval  they 

made  repeated  applications,  but  without  success,  for  an  examina- 
tion andhearin<»  before  the  State  Council;  and  finally,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  they  were  removed  in  wagons,  by  a  circuitous  and 
mountainous  route,  through  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mazylandf  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  Winchester  was  already  a 
station  for  the  Hessian  prisoners,  and  a  guard  of  Continental  troops 
had,  by  order  of  Congress,  heen  placed  there. 

It  is  a  cliaracteristic  trait  in  the  nature  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  that, 
upon  seeing  the  liessian  prisoners  enc^ai^od  amon«i^  tlic  farmers,  he 
commented  upon  their  good  fortune  in  thus  being  occupied  in  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  when  thoy  liad  been  purchased  by  the  ETi^riish 
down  for  purposes  of  bloodshed.  He  remarks,  in  his  journal,  that 
tbey  worked  for  wages  at  the  rate  of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a 
month. 

The  journey  from  I'kiladclphia  to  Winchester  had  occupied  nine- 
tcjen  days,  cliieliy  through  mountainous  roads,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  stormy  weather.  The  religious  exercises  of  their  bociety  were 
carefully  performed  by  the  party  throughout  the  journey.  On 
the  evening  of  the  29th  of  September,  Thomas  Gilpin,  vnth  two 
of  hb  brothers-in-law,  was  lodged  at  a  tavern  in  Winchester,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  His  constitution,  never 
strong,  and  very  sensitive  to  domestic  necessities,  liad  not  well 
borne  the  difficulties  of  the  journey.  No  provisiou  had  been  made 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  exiles.  Even  their 
expenses  they  were  obliged  to  defray  themselves.  They  were, 
however,  received  by  the  Virginians  with  characteristic  kindness, 
Dot  merely  by  the  Quakers,  of  whom  there  were  some  in  this  neigh- 
boriiood,  but  by  all;  and  were  treated  in  a  similar  spirit  during 
fteir  whole  stay. 

It  is  the  province  of  history  to  examine,  narrate,  anrl  judge  the 
conduct  of  govcnnuents ;  that  of  bio*^ap]iy  is  more  limited,  and, 
except  so  fill  as  events  are  directly  connected  with  the  conduct  and 
life  of  an  individual,  such  narrative  and  judgment  is  out  of  place ; 
oertainly  it  would  be  so  in  a  biographical  sketch  necessarily  as 
limited  as  this.  Many  of  the  acts  of  revolutionary  times  spring 
from  impulses,  mistaken  perhaps  in  themsdves,  but  not  founded  in 
motives  wrong  or  unjust ;  others  may  have  their  foundation  in  such 
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motives,  though  not  always  apparent.  So  strange  a  proceeding  as 
that  which  we  have  described  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  excitement  of  the  times.  The  twenty  persons  who  were 
exiled  to  Winchester  did  not,  one  of  them,  probably  take  any  part 

in  politics  ;  they  were  of  fiuiulies  of  very  early  emigfrants,  wlio  had 
kept  up  few  or  no  relations  with  Eri<^land  ;  they  were  strictly,  per- 
haps pertinaciously,  wedded  to  the  principles  of  their  religious 
persuasion,  especially  when  they  believed  them  to  be  singled  out 
far  attack,  or  to  be  subjected  to  a  time  of  trial ;  they  were  not  among 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  &voi8  of  the  English  Government;  in 
feet  even  their  social  associations  with  that  class  of  citizeDs  was 
limited  by  the  staid  character  of  their  habits  of  life.    Many  of 
thcs(*  very  exiles  afl:er^^  al  (ls  sliuwed,  in  the  progress  of  the  contest, 
in  some  critical  enier^ijjencies,  that  they  had  no  feelings  of  hostility 
to  the  new  Government,  and  they  were  not  wanting  in  a  generous 
support  of  it,  in  such  manner  as  they  believed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  their  religious  fiuth.   No  charges  were  ever 
presented  against  them ;  and  they  were  not  allowed  (though  it  was 
repeatedly  requested)  an  examination  or  hearing.    Indeed  it  is 
impossible  to  look  over  the  list  of  their  venerable  names,  iiiau)  «)1 
wiiicli  liad  l)een  lK)me  by  the  associates  of  Penn  liiinself,  and  not 
feel  satisfied  that  the  course  pursued  towards  them  could  not  be 
required  by  any  public  necessity. 

Such,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been,  after  a  very  short  interval,  the 
general  sentiment  On  the  10th  of  March,  1778,  the  Minutes  of 
Ck>ngress  mention  the  reception  of  a  letter  irom  the  Executive 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  stating  that  tlie  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth were  so  circnmstanced  as  to  udmit  the  return  of  the  pri- 
soners sent  from  that  JState  into  Virginia,  without  danger  to  the  com- 
monwealth, or  to  the  common  cause  of  America ;  that  the  dangeroiB 
example  which  their  longer  continuance  in  banishment  may  afford 
on  future  occasions,  has  already  given  uneasiness  to  aome  good 
Mends  of  the  independency  of  these  States;  and  requesting,  if 
Congress  have  no  other  reasons  for  continuing  them  in  Virginia 
than  the  Council  arc  ac(piainted  with,  that  such  orders  might  be 
given  as  should  put  tliose  ]i(  n])le  again  under  the  authority  of  ihe 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  This  order  was  given.  In  consequenc*e  of 
it,  the  exiles  left  Winchester,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1778,  and 
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reached  their  homes  and  families  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of 
Apij],  1778. 

Thomas  Gilpin  was  not  among  the  returning  exiles.    He  expired 

at  Winchester,  on  the  2(1  of  March  preceding.  Not  long  after  he 
had  rparliPfl  Winchester,  his  hrother  George  Gilpin  arrived  to  see 
hint  Between  him  and  his  three  brothers  the  elosest  and  most  af- 
fectionate relations  had  always  existed,  although  their  eonrse  during 
the  political  movements  of  the  times  had  not  coincided.  His  eldest 
biolher,  Joseph  Gilpin,  who  resided  in  CecU  County,  Maryland, 
early  expressed  his  opinions  in  &,vor  of  the  revolutionary  cause ; 
and,  though  his  sentiments,  as  a  Quaker,  prevented  him  from  hold- 
ing any  militar\  office,  lie  hUed  several  civil  ones.  Of  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Samuel  Gilpin  was  a  major  in  the  Pemisylvania 
line,  and  George  Gilpin  was  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Fairfax  County, 
Viiginia;  he  was  a  neighbor  and  personal  friend  of  General  Wash- 
ington, frequently  spoken  of  by  him,  and  was  honored  by  being  one 
of  the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral;  his  regiment  was  in  active  ser- 
nce  during  the  war.  Both  of  these  brothers  had  left  the  commu- 
nion of  Friends. 

To  his  brother  George  he  was  particularly  and  affectionately 
attached.  During  the  six  months  of  his  residence  at  Winchester,  his 
brother's  visits  to  liim  were  frequent,  both  before  and  after  his  attack 
of  illness.  In  the  winter,  this  assumed  an  alarming  character;  and,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1778,  his  brother  George  hastily  returned  to 
Winchester  from  Yorktown,  where  he  had  been  to  attend  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Council  of  Pemi>\hania,  on  account  of  the 
exiles.  From  this  period  his  decline  was  i*apid.  His  friend,  Israel 
Pemhcrton,  has  left  in  his  journal  a  brief  narrative  of  the  incidents 
of  )m  last  days.  It  records,  with  the  touching  strength  of  un- 
adorned truth,  many  of  his  expressions,  the  warmth  of  his  domestic 
affections,  and  his  piety.  The  evening  before  his  death,"  says  the 
Qstiative  of  Pemberton,  ^  a  rough  draught  of  his  will  was  brought  to 
him,  in  which  it  was  said  that  *  he,  with  a  number  of  others,  had 
been  nn justly  banished;'  he  desired  the  expression  to  he  erased, 
it  wuuid  s(Mnn  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  jKirsons  who  luid  caused 
it.  He  made  provision  respecting  two  negroes  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased in  order  to  set  firee:  this,  in  regard  to  a  boy,  he  directed 
to  be  done  on  his  arriving  at  twenty-one ;  but  the  other,  being  old, 
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was  to  be  supported  by  his  estate  as  long  as  she  lived.  Towaids 
the  dose,  he  said,  apparently  to  those  around  him.  There  are  many 
religions  in  the  world,  and  a  variety  of  forms,  which  have  occaflioned 
great  persecutions,  each  contending  it  is  right ;  but  there  is  only 

one  true  religion,  arising:  from  faith  in  God  and  in  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  liope  in  his  mercy,  and  a  monitor  placed  in  every  mind, 
which,  if  we  attend  to,  we  cannot  err."  He  desired  affectionate 
messages  to  be  conv(  yed  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  especially 
confided  them  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Fisher,  a  peison 
of  excellent  sense,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  who  had 
watched  him  with  unceasing  care  throughout  his  illness.  He  then 
desired  those  about  him  to  be  very  still,  as  he  hoped  he  should  also 
be  ;  after  this,  his  breath  grew  sliorter,  and  without  a  sigh,  or  groan, 
or  any  sensible  emotion,  he  departed  quietly,  at  half  an  hour  after 
midnight 

He  was  interred  in  a  small  Quaker  burial-ground  at  HopeweD, 
near  Winchester.  His  funeral  was  surrounded  with  the  Fii^uls 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  from  the  nei^borhood.  He  was  in 
his  fiftieth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  left  a  widow  and 

three  children, — his  sons,  Joshua  and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter, 
who  died  unmarried  some  years  afterwards.  They  were  all  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


JOSHUA  GILriN. 


JosnuA  Gilpin,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of  November,  1765.   He  was  twelve  yean 
'  old  when  his  &ther  died,  at  Winchester,  in  Virginia. 

His  education  was  the  best  Philadelphia  could  afford.  He 

evinced  an  early  taste  for  literature.  lie  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  Latin  classics,  wliicli  he  continued  habitually  to  read  through 
life,  and  memorandums  in  his  boyhood  exhibit  private  efforts  to 
perfect  himself  in  this  branch  of  study.  Probably  the  natural  bent 
of  his  mind  was  rather  to  historical  investigation,  for  early  written 
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speculations  of  his  exist  in  regard  to  the  first  inhabitants  and  settle- 
ment of  America,  showing  original  thought.  It  was  always  his 
favorite  exercise,  unconnected  with  any  design  of  publication,  to 
preserve  such  inquiries  when  they  arose  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, or  his  tiavels.  Still,  prompted  by  a  quick  &ncy,  many  of  his 
horn  were  happily  passed  in  its  allurements.  His  poems,  a  con- 
ndeiable  volume  of  which  was  written  before  he  was  eighteen, 
merit  a  place  among  the  juvenilia  of  his  day ;  sometimes  transla- 
tions, sf  line  times  imitations  of  the  popular  writers.  Elegy,  pastoral 
and  Jsoniii  t.  rniiind  us  of  Shenstone  or  Hammond.  His  taste, 
Iiowcvcr,  as  it  matured,  brought  back  the  impressions  of  classical 
litecature.  The  style,  genius,  terseness,  and  melody  of  Pope, 
tnpeneded  these  earlier  £mcies,  and  implanted  in  his  mind  a  para- 
momit  admiiation  of  that  great  poet 

When  his  profession  was  to  be  chosen,  his  inclinations  were  for 
the  law ;  he  pursued  its  earlier  studies  not  only  without  repugnance 
but  with  zeal.  All  his  relatives,  liowi  ver,  were  Quakers,  and 
although  not  actually  \^nthhokling  tiiemselves  from  that  profession, 
the  number  of  them  found  in  it  was  not  considerable.  The  pro- 
perty of  his  family,  which  was  large,  was  situated  in  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  of  a  character  requiring 
penonal  supernsion.  He  therefore  relinquished  all  plans  of  pro- 
fessional life  to  devote  himself  to  these  necessary  cares. 

From  the  year  1784  to  1795,  this  ^vas  his  occupation.  When 
his  brother  came  of  age,  he  united  him  in  a  fraternal  connection  of 
business,  which  death  alone  dissolved.  In  everything  relative  to 
the  progress  and  interests  of  Philadelphia  he  took  a  ready  partf 
His  oorrespondenoe  and  accidental  memoranda  exhibit  the  habits 
of  a  man  of  business,  yet  cultivating  fiiendships  with  the  esteemed 
of  Philadelphia  of  his  own  age.  There  are  few  whom  we 
n  tall  as  the  cultivated  gentlemen  of  that  day  who  were  not  his 

a^^l>f■i;lte8. 

Ue  retained  his  connection  with  the  ()iiakcr  persuasion,  the 
principles  of  which  he  always  adhered  to,  and  the  observances  of 
iHiich  he  xespected ;  but  in  his  manners  and  social  habits  he  con- 
formed, with  modeiation,  tSie  usages  of  his  times  and  fiiends. 
His  sineerity  in  this  respect  was  recognized  in  America,  and  after- 
wards  in  England,  by  thoae  most  esteemed  in  the  Society.  It  ia 
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probable  his  connection  with  it  never  would  have  ceased,  had  not 
the  necessities  of  his  commercial  engagements  required,  in  the  var 
that  raged  on  the  ocean,  a  deviation  from  some  of  its  stricter 

forms.  In  the  year  1795,  lie  liad  attained  the  age  of  tliirty;  his 
business  had  been  successful ;  his  mother  was  in  excellent  health, 
surrounded  by  her  connections;  so  that  nothing  prevented  his 
gratifying  a  wish,  for  some  time  cherished,  to  visit  Europe. 

He  sailed  for  England  in  1795,  and  did  not  return  to  America 
till  1801.  This  period  was  principally  passed  in  England,  wi& 
visits  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a  tour  on  the  continent. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  found  himself  no  stranger.  He  was 
already  known  to  many  eminent  bankers  and  merchants,  especially 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  8e^'e^al  of  his  own  countrymen,  then  iu 
liOndon,  received  him  with  open  arms.  Mr.  West,  the  painter, 
then  President  of  the  Soyal  Academy,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  was  a  relative  nearly  connected;  and  with  him  and  Mrs. 
West  he  was  from  the  first  affectionately  domesticated.  Mr.  Pena, 
Mr.  Fulton,  and  Count  Kumfbrd  he  had  intimately  known  in 
America. 

The  English  representatives  of  his  own  family  w^elcomed  him 
as  a  connection.  The  lleverend  William  Gilpin  at  his  lovely 
vicarage  of  Boldre,  in  a  picturesque  portion  of  Hampshire,  realized 
as  much  of  piety  and  taste  as  can  adorn  the  life  of  a  cultivated 
English  country  deigyman.  His  writings  on  pious  topics,  espe- 
cially his  Lives  of  the  English  Beformers,''  possess  unaffected 
charms ;  his  descriptions  of  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  given  at  intervals  after  successive  autimmal  tours,  and 
limited  solely  to  picturesque  description,  illustrated  with  slight 
touches  of  local  legends,  and  sketches  etched  and  colored  by  him- 
self^ led  the  way,  perhaps,  in  that  charming  class  of  literature. 
From  the  profits  of  these  1xx>ks  he  built  and  endowed  the  fcee 
schools  which  yet  adorn  his  rural  parish.  He  no  sooner  knew  of 
the  arrival  of  his  American  relative,  than  he  reedved  him  a*  a  son, 
and  so  treated  him  <liiri]i<;  his  stay  in  Europe, 

Mr.  Gilpin  soon  louud  associations  to  gratify  his  tast(*s.  I  To  had 
always  been  fond  of  scientific  subjects  and  the  development  of  the 
useful  arts.  The  great  and  various  manu^sMitures  of  England,  in 
their  practical  development,  were  a  new  treat  to  his  cuiioaitj* 
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Among  the  sciences,  he  li  ul  always  liked  mineralogy ;  and  from  his 
arrival  in  Europe,  he  intended  to  coilect  a  cabinet  of  specimens  to 
take  with  him  to  America,  which  he  did.  It  contained  results  of  his 
own  ooUectioiis,  fcom  the  extremities  of  the  British  Islands  to  the 
Swiss  mountains ;  and  ^ends  of  congenial  tastes  increased  his  stores. 
He  made  notes  on  almost  every  great  manu&cture  of  England, 
ttpecially  the  mining  of  Cornwall  and  the  metallurgy  of  Wales. 
He  studie<l  nt  Coalbn)okdale  the  early  developments  in  the  vast 
utilities  of  iron.    He  inspected  with  Brindley,  the  able  engineer 
(with  whom  he  continued  intimate  through  life),  all  the  great 
works,  canals,  aqueducts,  and  bridges,  connected  with  internal 
navigation;  and  he  enjoyed  the  rich  privily  of  personal  inter- 
oowse  with  Mr.  Bonlton,  at  So^o. 

In  London  he  found  no  less  gratification  for  his  other  tastes. 
Many  well-known  names  run  through  his  familiar  notes  and  letters. 
Mittord,  the  historian,  was  an  attached  pupil  of  the  Vicar  of  Boldre ; 
the  lively  and  inquisitive  benevolcuce  of  Wilberforce  eagerly  ( ;iu<;ht 
every  authentic  incident  of  rising  American  and  especially  Phila- 
delpiuan  philanthropy ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  ready  &iend  of 
every  cultivated  stranger ;  the  feelings  of  Boscoe,  literary  and  so- 
cial, sympathized  with  the  young  republican,  and  grew  into  a  lasting 
intercourse ;  Lord  Stunliope  received  mth  interest  into  his  family 
circle,  at  Chevening,  one  who  could  communicate  to  his  active 
mind,  information  on  the  progress  of  American  government  and 
industrial  art. 

But  in  that  great  world,  he  owed  yet  more  to  a  few  friends,  who 
united  to  social  position  and  refined  itiinds  a  warm  and  affectionate 
friendship  far  himself. 

Charles  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  the  grandson  and  representative 

of  the  great  philosopher,  had  been  driven  in  the  Reign  of  Terror 
from  the  chateau  of  l^a  Bre(l(%  wliicli,  in  a  lovely  vale  a  few  miles 
ftom  Bordeaux,  presented  then,  its  now,  aU  the  external  appearance 
of  a  medieval  castle,  its  drawbridges  and  battlements ;  but  inside 
tlie  neatness  and  taste  of  a  home  of  letters ;  while  a  park  around 
gave  evidence  that  the  great  philosopher  had  not,  while  in  England, 
overiooked  picturesque  rural  adornment,  then  seldom  found  in 
Prance.  Aided  by  some  faithful  peasants,  he  escaped  to  England, 
when  the  guillotine  was  a  fouuuuu  of  blood  in  the  beautiful  square 
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of  Bordeaux,  and  no  virtue  could  insure  the  life  of  a  French  noUe. 
This  excellent  gentleman,  of  refined  manners  and  modest  bearing, 
went  to  London,  and  resided  there  until  his  death.  He  married 
an  English  lady  of  some  fortune,  and  their  united  means  enabled 
them  to  live  with  refinement,  but  without  ostentation,  in  London, 
during  part  of  the  year,  and  tlic  rest  in  a  country  retreat  in  Kent 
To  this  charming  fiunily,  by  a  fertunate  circumstance,  he  became 
early  known,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  England, 
he  enjoyed  with  them  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  a  relative. 

A  concurrence  in  a  taste  for  botany  led  to  an  aequaintance  wiUi 
a  gentleman  of  T^ondon,  who  liked  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
flora  of  America,  all  lie  could  glean,  even  from  an  unscientific 
naturalist  Mr.  Charles  Gre^  illo.  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, made,  on  this  account,  Mr.  Gilpin's  acquaintance.  He  was 
unmarried,  of  accomplished  mannens,  and  cultivated  mind.  In  a 
position  where  all  that  was  to  he  desired,  either  in  social  or  intel- 
lectual life,  was  at  his  command.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  Wil^ 
liam  Haniilton,  and  participated  in  his  enthusiastic  love  of  art,  and, 
during  the  absences  of  Sir  William,  was  an  agent  in  his  pkuis. 
Between  him  and  Mr.  Gilpin  there  existed  the  warmest  personal 
fiiendship. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  became  some  years  after  Lord  Stanley  of  Al- 
derley,  had  made  a  remarkable  voyage  to  Iceland  to  examine  the 
rich  stores  of  mineralogy  in  that  island ;  his  collections,  and  an 

admirable  account  of  his  voyage,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  llicy  led  to  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gilpin.  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  addition  to  his  own  attractive  qiialities,  was  married  to  a  young 
lady  whose  charms  of  person  and  disposition  are  handed  down 
to  us  by  a  pen  that  cannot  flatter,  for  she  was  the  "  sprightly 
Maria,*'  daughter  of  Xx>rd  Sheffield,  of  whom  Gibbon,  in  the  aban- 
don of  his  closest  correspondence,  is  never  tired  of  speaking.  Into 
this  household,  at  London  and  at  Alderley,  the  stranger  (after  a 
probation  not  long)  was  received ;  and  tokens  of  friendship,  wliit  h 
continued  while  he  staid  in  England,  were  not  unfrequcnt  in  after 
years.  With  these  associations,  nothing  was  wanting  to  gratify 
Mr.  Gilpin  while  in  England. 

It  had  been  his  desire,  scarcely  less  strong,  to  make  a  torn  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  Continent  of,  Europe,   Unfiirtimately,  the  state 
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of  the  times  postponed  this.  When  he  arrived  in  England,  the 
felse  gloss  of  years  of  atrocious  despotism  had  been  succeeded  in 
France  by  the  honors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  then  coming  to  its 

close.  The  Continent  of  Europe  still  seethed  like  a  drcadfiil  cal- 
dron. At  length  the  establishment  of  a  more  regular  Republican 
Govcniment  gave  hope  that  tranquillity  and  rational  liberty  had 
aizived.  In  1T97,  the  supremacy  of  the  Directory,  supported  by 
the  army,  and  especially  the  vigorous  genius  of  the  young  Qenend 
Bonaparte,  assured  to  the  stranger  personal  security  at  least.  So- 
ciety, and  many  objects  of  interest,  however,  were  indeed  rudely 
broken,  and  a  tour  must  necessarily  be  one  of  passing  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gilpin  left  England  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  and  returned 
towards  the  end  of  the  next  year.  He  travelled  through  Holland 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  then  staid  a  month  in  Paris.  Early 
m  1798  he  travelled  through  France.  His  journey  embraced  the 
most  beautiful  portion  of  that  beautiful  country.  Passing  by  easy 
stages  through  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Cher,  he 
reachtxl  Bordeaux,  where,  witli  excursions  to  the  Pyrenees,  he 
lingered  for  six  weeks.  I  lis  rcx  t^ption  as  a  friend  of  tlie  Baron  de 
Monte&ciiiieu  made  it  liis  home  in  France.  From  Boi'deaux  he 
travelled  to  Marseilles,  having  at  every  step  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  him  in  the  grand  canal,  parallel  to  his  route,  which,  with 
sU  its  magnificent  wonders  of  engineering,  brought  together  the 
Haters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  To  those  who  have 
seen  the  incomparable  beauties  of  Languedoc  in  the  fulness  of  the 
Fprinj?,  the  pleasure  of  sucli  a  journey  need  not  be  described.  He 
liiijcered  at  Montpellicr  only,  it  would  appear,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  luxurious  season.  In  a  few  days  he  had  a  new  source  of 
happiness  in  the  exquisite  and  wondeiiul  remains  of  classic  anti- 
quity which  burst  upon  him  at  Nismes  and  its  neighborhood. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Marseilles,  he  turned  his  course  to  Ptovence, 
Dauphin^,  and  Lyons.  At  Avignon  and  Vaucluse ;  at  the  shrine 
of  Petrarch, — not  Laura's  lover  alone,  but  the  bright  spirit  who 
was  the  harbinger  of  the  dawn,  after  thr  long  and  glooiny  night  of 
medieval  darkness, — ^he  was  a  willing  liDgeiei.  Every  spot  con- 
nected with  his  name,  by  means  of  his  sonnets  and  his  lettei*s,  was 
iOQ|^t  for  with  a  curious  eye,  which  at  that  time  was  aided  by  few, 
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almost  by  none,  of  the  minnte  descriptions  which  our  own  times 

afford.    His  joiiniey  was  continued  alonij;  the  borders  of  Savoy  to 
L) uns,  ;md  from  there,  by  the  ghniuu^  passes  of  tii(^  Jura,  he  came 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  realized,  for  the  first  time,  8^vitzerland 
and  the  Alps.    Geneva  was  the  only  place  at  which  he  stopped  in 
Switzerland.    In  addition  to  its  own  attractions,  he  found  then  a 
finend,  with  whom  he  formed  a  closer  attachment  than  any  since  he 
had  left  England.   Mr.  De  Saussuie  treated  him  with  a  kindnen 
which  was  evinced  firom  time  to  time  up  to  the  close  of  his  1^. 
Tliis  opened  to  him  every  jjratification,  intellectual  and  social,  that 
Geneva  could  afford ;  he  explored  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  Alpine  scenery ;  and  crossing  the  great  passes  into  Lombaniy, 
he  visited,  with  congenial  deliglit,  a  portion  of  its  classic  scenes. 
Although  it  prolonged  somewhat  the  period  at  which  he  had  fixed 
his  return,  he  made  his  way  back,  through  Western  Germany  and 
along  the  Khine,  to  England. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  tour  he  kept  a  niiuute  jounial ;  not  of 
scenery  and  personal  incidents  alone,  but  of  everythini^  which  hr 
observed  in  connection  with  social  and  political  liie,  as  it  tiieii 
existed,  and  the  industrial  resources,  habits,  and  ]>ro«^rcss  of  ever}' 
locality  through  which  he  passed.  Especially  did  he  dwell  on  the 
agriculture  of  central  and  southern  France.  The  vine,  the  oKve, 
silk,  and  the  productions  of  each  climate,  which  everywhere  give 
such  ]ncturesque  attraction,  found  also  for  him  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  trans])lanted  to  America,  An 
abstract  among  his  pa|)ers  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  he  con- 
templated a  work  illustrating  what  Ijie  had  seen ;  less  in  the  fonu 
of  a  narrative  than  in  a  view  of  the  actually  existing  political  and 
social  institutions ;  the  state  of  commerce  and  industry ;  and  the 
abundant  and  fortunate  promises  of  the  future.  This  work  never 
was  written. 

In  one  small  voluiiu ,  however,  printed  in  London,  not  long  after 
his  return,  lie  leit  a  pleasing  description  of  his  favorite  sct^ne  in 
Provence.  He  described  in  poetry  what  he  saw  at  the  Fouutaiii  of 
Vaucluse,  and  he  wrote,  in  a  clear  and  careful  abstract,  a  descrijK 
tion  of  it,  illustrated  firom  local  tradition  and  the  writings  and  letteis 
of  Petrarch.  He  also  composed  a  poem,  not  unlike  it,  descriptive 
of  the  birthplace  and  form  of  Virgil,  on  the  Mindo.   This  he  did 
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not  publish,  though  it  was  printed  many  years  afterwards,  in  a  small 
Tolome  of  fugitive  poetry,  which  he  thought  might  interest  the  im- 
mediate ctxde  of  his  relatives  and  fiiends. 

An  event  soon  'after  occurred,  which  altogether  changed  the 
duoacter  of  his  pursuits  in  England.  In  July,  1800,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Dilworth,  the  daughter  of  a  banker  at  Lancaster. 
This  prolonged  liis  stay  there  until  the  autumn  of  1801,  the  interval 
bcinjf^  pass(>d  among  the  connections  he  thus  formed,  and  also  among 
his  iiriends  in  London,  who  welcomed  him  in  his  new  relation  with 
fresh  and  affectionate  interest 

In  the  autumn  of  1801  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  His  return, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  made  happy  his  mother,  yet  in  vigorous 
health;  and  the  additional  object  and  bond  of  affection  which  he 
brought  with  him,  cheered  her  deepest  sensibilities.  His  brother 
had  grown  to  manhood.  In  the  circle  of  his  relations  and  friends 
few  incidents  had  occurred  to  pain  him.  His  bui>inL;is  Iiad  become 
more  concentrated;  the  progress  of  manufactures,  and  the  great 
capacity  of  the  works  on  the  Braudywine,  had  led  to  their  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  increase  of  their  objects;  paper  especially  was  made 
there  on  a  large  scale. 

In  America,  the  organization  of  the  new  Government,  and  the 
war  on  the  sea  among  tradini^  nations,  made  Philadelpliia  a  ceutre 
of  commercial  enterprise,  iiis  own  establish iri rut,  founded  before 
he  went  away,  was  prepared  for  this  change;  and,  from  1801  to 
1811,  these  two  objects  fi>rmed  the  business  of  himself  and  his 
brother. 

In  all  the  relations  of  sodal  li£s,  and  in  all  the  institutions  of 
literature,  science,  and  taste  in  Philadelphia,  he  participated.  To 

these  he  added  one  ol)j(xt  of  particular  interest  to  him.  The  early 
efforts  of  his  lather  for  a  navigable  comnuuucatiou  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Chesapeake,  had  always  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  his 
interests  and  connections  in  Delaware  and  Mary  land  added  to  this. 
The  subject  was  already  renewed  in  the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  of 
Fhiladelplua,  and  he  found  sanguine  ooadjutoia.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  speedily  subscribed ;  the  work  was  executed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  the  expense  proved  beyond  the  estimate,  and 
the  work  alter  two  years  wai*  suspended.    His  personal  exertions 
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and  his  pen  were  strenuously  used  to  obtain  aid  from  tlie  General 
and  St;ife  (jovermneiits,  but  without  success. 

American  commerce  during  the  £ew  &liowiug  years  was  depressed, 
and  nearly  closed  by  the  audacious  measures  of  the  belligerent 
poweis  of  Europe.  This  blanch  of  his  own  puisuits  almost  ceased 
ta  exist ;  and  the  attention  of  himself  and  especially  his  brother, 
who  had  always  preferred  it,  was  mainly  turned  to  their  mann&c- 
taring  establisliincnt  on  the  Brandywine.  Their  commercial 
engagements  in  Philadclpliia  were  not,  however,  finally  closed  until 
the  year  1817. 

On  the  estate  on  the  Brandywine,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
miUs,  was  a  site  of  remarkably  picturesque  beauty,  upon  whidi, 
from  boyhood,  his  thoughts  had  been  fixed  as  the  residnioe  of  his 
later  years.  To  such  a  life  his  wife,  now  surrounded  by  a  family, 
looked  fttrward  with  equal  delight.  They  determined  to  build  a 
house  there,  aud  to  make  it  their  fiiture  home.  Before  doing  so. 
they  paid  a  ^■isit  to  their  relatives  in  England.  From  this  ix^riod 
until  his  death,  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  Kentmere  on 
the  Brandywine  was  his  home.  In  the  cultivation  of  an  enlarged 
social  intercourse,  in  the  treasures  of  an  excellent  Ubraiy,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rural  scene  of  great  picturesque  beauty,  with  a  &rm 
quite  adequate  to  occupy  his  attention,  engaged  in  the  education 
of  bis  children,  bfo  wore  peacefully  on.  He  had  unfortunately  liic 
drawback  of  some  years  of  ill  health,  but  this,  if  it  lessened  his 
activity,  never  impaired  his  real  enjoyments. 

From  this  life  he  was  tempted  to  withdraw  but  once.  A  thiid 
effort  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  fi>r  the  construction 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  Twenty  years  had  passed 
away  since  the  last  abortive  effort,  and  he  was  almost  the  only 
depositary  of  what  had  been  done.  His  eoimsel  and  information 
were  sought,  and  of  course  given ;  he  published  a  work  succinctly 
communicating  them  to  the  public ;  and,  when  !solicit(?d  to  accept 
the  place  of  a  director,  he  assented  with  the  reservations  which  his 
years  and  his  infirmities  required.  He  occupied  the  post  till  the 
completion  of  the  great  work,  honorable  to  Philadelphia  as  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  and  of  special  interest  to  him,  as  it  realized  the 
hopes  and  suggestions  his  fiither  made  nearly  a  century  befine. 

His  days  were  peacefully  and  happily  closed  in  his  seventy-fifth 
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year;  though  infirm  and  in  delicate  health,  he  never  ceased  to  enjoy 
cheerful  society.  His  mind  was  so  tranquil,  and  his  intellect  so 
clear,  that  ho  couversod,  with  all  tlic  sensibility  of  a  pious  and 
afectiouate  natuie,  until  liin  brc  ath  could  be  no  longer  perceived 
by  the  gioap  who  were  gathered  around  him. 

His  wife  sumved  him ;  he  had  seven  childxen ;  his  sons  were 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia ;  Thomas  W,  Gilpin,  many  yean 
Consul  at  Bd&st;  Ridiard  A.  Gilpin,  whose  ferm  in  Chester 
County  is  close  to  that  of  his  emigrant  ancestor ;  and  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Gilpin,  of  Missouri,  who  served  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  duhng  the  Florida  and  Mexican  Wars. 


THOMAS  GILPIN. 

TnonfAS  Gilpin,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  born  on  the  lOth  of  September,  1776,  and  died  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  3d  of  March,  1853.  lie  was  quite  an  infent  when  his 
kihet  died,  and  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  His 
elder  brother,  who  was  eleven  yeaxs  older,  was  able  largely  to 
ooDtribute  to  it.  He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  early  evinced  a  rciiiarkable  fondness  for 
mathematics  and  the  sciences  connected  with  them,  aiid  all  branches 
of  the  mechanic  arts.  At  a  ver}^  early  period  of  his  boyhood,  he 
attained  groat  facility  in  the  delineation  of  all  such  illustrations ; 
snd  the  beauty'of  bis  penmanship  and  drawing  was  quite  remaxk- 
able.  He  understood  and  easily  reduced  difficult  problems  of 
penpecttTe,  navigation  and  trigonometry  in  all  its  branches.  Of 
iitronomy  he  vras  particularly  fond.  His  perfect  ftmiliarity  with 
the  pheuomena  of  the  heavens,  tlie  love  with  which  he  watched, 
aud  the  clearness  with  which  he  described  the  movements  of  the 
stellar  system,  were  exhibited  in  his  earliest  youth,  and  continued 
aatil  the  day  of  his  death.  Many  of  the  nights  of  lus  far-advanced 
yeuB  were  most  happly  passed  in  vigils  among  the  stars.  With 
the  constmction  of  all  instruments  connected  with  astronomy  he 
was  wdl  acquainted;  indeed  for  all  mechamc  inventions  and  con- 
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trivances  he  had  a  passion ;  and,  as  the  application  of  these  in 
various  forms  and  to  varions  arts  became  constanliy  necessary  in 

the  business  of  his  fnture  life,  this  strong  predilection  was  of  iJic 
greatest  service  to  hiia.  VVlu  n  his  elder  brother  went  to  Europe 
lie  was  nineteen  3*ears  of  r<^c.  His  practical  business  education 
had  been  very  thorough.  Destined  to  be  his  brother's  partner,  he 
had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  all  their  affairs ;  the  oom^ 
merdal  business  in  Philadelphia,  then  limited  in  extent,  he  was 
already  able  mainly  to  take  charge  of;  hut  the  works  on  the 
Brandywine  were  the  fevorite  object  of  his  attention ;  he  intro- 
duced there  paitiLuluiiy  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  brought  it 
to  a  perfection  whicli  gave  it  great  celebrity.  He  constantly  com- 
muniaited  with  his  brother  in  Enjj^land  in  regard  to  all  the  im- 
provements in  that  art,  as  indeetl  in  all  the  industrial  arts.  Upon 
his  brother's  return  from  Europe,  in  1801,  he  found  him  a  matuied 
man  of  business. 

At  this  time  the  prosperous  commerce  of  the  United  States 
naturally  led  their  thoughts  most  to  their  commercial  busmess  in 
rhilaJt  Ijjhia,  Lhoa^h  the  works  on  the  Ihaiidy  wine  were  preserved 
in  full  efficiency ;  wlien,  ten  years  after,  the  disasters  brought  by 
foreign  jiowers  upon  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
induced  them  to  abandon  almost  altogether  that  piursuit,  they 
redoubled  their  exertions  on  the  Brandywine,  The  war  with  Eng- 
land gave  a  great  impulse  to  all  branches  of  manuftctnres,  and 
Thomas  Gilpin  covered  the  water-power  on  the  Brandywine  with 
large  structures  for  wool  anil  cotton,  in  addition  to  those  of  paper, 
which  continued  in  their  previous  pmfection. 

The  well-known  reverses  whicli  befell,  in  a  few  years,  the  manu- 
facturing estabhshments  of  the  United  States,  produced  disastrous 
effects  on  these  large  works,  and  seemed  to  render  it  expedient  to 
suspend  them  until  better  times  should  come.   Thomas  Gilpin 
determined  in  this  emeigency  to  augment  the  paper  works.  So 
fer,  in  the  United  States,  all  such  works  had  been  conducted  upon 
the  ancient  .system ;  but,  in  England,  considerable  advances  had 
been  made  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  produced  i^pc^r 
from  a  cylinder  in  an  endless  sheet.    Every  publication  on  this 
subject  he  had  carefully  noted  witli  a  thoroughly  practised  mind 
and  eye ;  he  had  availed  himself  of  all  the  published  drawings  ex- 
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plaioiog  the  parts  of  the  new  machinery ;  and  he  believed,  after 

two  years  of  careful  study,  that  he  could  construct  a  machine 

which,  if  not  exactly  similar  to,  or  as  perfect  as  those  of  England, 
iiM  ( nrtble  him  to  produce,  in  the  United  States,  paper  from  a 

cylinder.  This  effort,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  attended  with 
infinite  trouble,  but  ended  in  su cr(^ss.  In  the  month  of  Februaiy, 
181T,  when  he  sent  to  Philadelphia  paper  cut  from  a  continuous 
sheet,  Poukon's  Daily  Advertiser,"  a  principal  gazette  of  the  city, 
was  printed  upon  it.  Messrs.  Mathew  Carey  &  Son,  the  largest 
pubUshers  of  Philadelpliia,  were  then  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
"  Historical  Atlas  of  Lavoisne ;"  it  appeared  in  1821,  printed  on 
the  paper  made  by  Tlionias  Gilpin's  maclune. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  gave  new  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Gi^nn,  and  he  continued  for  several  years  to  make  successive  im- 
provements, so  that  it  snpexseded  altogether  his  other  machinery, 
and  promised  a  result  not  less  valuable  to  the  arts  than  remunera- 
tive of  the  jeaxs  of  anxious  labor  that  the  work  had  cost  him,  and 
the  large  expense  he  had  incurred . 

But  this  residtwas  not  realized.  In  tlie  s{)ring  of  tlic  year  18*22, 
a  tiood  of  unprecedented  violence  and  magnitude  occuiTed  on  the 
Bnmdywine.  Though  the  building  in  which  this  costly  machinery 
TO  erected  had  been  placed,  it  was  believed,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  danger  from  such  a  cause,  and  had  been  guarded  by  every  pre- 
caution which  anxiety  and  mechanical  skill  could  suggest,  the  flood 
rose  to  tlie  top  of  the  building.  For  two  days  the  whiiimL;  torrent 
swept  along  with  fearful  turbulence,  and  when  the  water  at  length 
Jubsided,  the  edifice  itself  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  Buried  beneath 
these,  the  fragments  of  machinery,  broken  into  shapeless  parts, 
could  hardly  be  recogniased,  and  the  costly  portions,  framed  with 
neoeasary  delicacy  and  minuteness,  had  totally  disappeared;  the 
labor  of  years  had  vanished  in  a  moment;  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars  was  as  abortive  as  if  it  never  had  been  made. 

Advanced  in  years.  Mr.  Gilpin  looked  upon  the  wreck  of  his 
exertions  and  tlie  nijury  to  his  fortunes,  not  indeeii  with  despon- 
dency, but  with  a  certainty  that  he  could  not  hope  to  replace  what 
was  thus  so  suddenly  lost. 

From  that  time  he  made  Philadelphia  his  residence,  and  he 
lesumed,  to  a  oonsidetable  extent,  his  commercial  business.  This 
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Lad  been  almost  totally  abandoned  wben  he  devoted  himself  to  hk 
occupations  on  the  Brandy  wine.   He  continued  to  pursue  it  until 

some  years  before  his  death. 

Hii'  subsequent  interval  he  occupied  with  pursuits  always  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  He  indulged  his  ne\  er  obliterated  love  of 
science,  and  he  found  in  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  a  constant 
source  of  recreation  and  interest.  Though  not  frequently  employ- 
ing  his  pen  in  formal  communications  to  scientific  bodies,  he  con- 
stantly  participated  in  their  proceedings,  and  united  in  their 
discussions.  In  this  he  always  indicated,  in  manner  and  in  lan- 
guage, a  remarkable  moderation  and  distrust  of  his  own  opiiiious . 
even  on  topics  on  which  Im  knowledge  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
great. 

In  the  year  1850,  he  collected  a  number  of  documents,  many  of 
them  not  previously  published,  connected  with  the  banishment,  in 
1776,  of  several  of  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  wss 
his  &ther,  to  Winchester,  in  Virginia.   These  he  published  in  an 

octavo  \olurae.  In  sueh  occupations  the  closin«i^  years  of  his  life 
were  passed.  Philadelpliia  and  its  neigliborhood  liad  been  his 
home  from  his  birth.  His  nature  was  social,  his  temper  singularly 
cheerful,  and  his  manners  and  conversation  winning.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  friends  to  whom  these  qualities  made  him  attiactlTe, 
while  they  supplied  him  with  the  resources  and  occupations  he 
most  desired  for  his  declining  years.  He  expired  at  Philadelphia, 
after  a  short  illness,  without  pain,  in  his  seventy-seventh  y^. 


STEPHEN  GIRARD. 

BT  nUHKUN  PBAUB  AND  STEPBIIf  BIMPSOV. 

Stephen  Girard  was  born  on  the  20th  May,  1750.  He  was  the 
giTindson  of  Jean  Girard,  captain,  master,  patron,  and  pilot.  His 
£3ither  was  Pierre  Girard,  captain  and  ship  owner,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  1744,  by  saving  a  ship  of  the  line  from  destruction  by  a 
fire-ship,  sent  by  the  English  against  the  squadron  at  Biest ;  ion 
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which  service  he  was  knighted  by  Louis  XY  (Liie  donna  LTpie), 
who  also  oidered  a  medal  of  gold  to  be  struck  and  given  to  him, 

and  his  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  tbc  llogister  of  the  xVdmiralty 
de  J'jiris  (all  ou  record  m  Bordeaux  and  Paris). 

He  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  against  his  fiitlier's 
will,  who  was  opposed  to  any  of  his  children  continuing  the  mari- 
time habits  of  the  &inily;  and  on  account  of  discontent  with  his 
stepmother^  his  Either  having  contracted  a  second  marriage. 

His  bxothersy  John  Giraid  and  Etienne  Giiaid,  were  highly 
educated.  The  first  was  a  merchant  and  ship-owner,  frequently 
sailing  with  his  captain,  and  transacting  mercantile  business  in  va- 
rious parts  of  tlie  world, — particularly  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
owned  a  considerable  landed  estate. 

Etienne  Gixaid,  in  the  second  year  of  the  French  t(  i^nblic,  was 
the  Secietary-Geneial  of  the  District  of  fioideanx,  and  Med  odier 
and  most  lespectable  ofScial  positions. 

Mr.  Girard  returned  to  France,  on  a  visit,  in  1*778,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  fioni  lum  to  his  brother,  John  Girard,  dated  April  8th,  1778. 
His  first  voyage  was  to  the  West  Indies;  thence  lie  went  to  Xew 
York,  and  sailed  for  some  years  between  there  and  the  West  Indies 
and  2^ew  Orleans,  as  a  cabin-boy,  sailor^  mate,  and  eventually  mas« 
ter  and  owner.  Having  made  some  money,  he  started  a  small  shop 
in  North  Water  Street,  FhiladeLphia^  in  1769,  and  about  the  spring 
of  1779,  married  a  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  caulker.  He 
Kved  with  her  about  eleven  years ;  this  appears  by  his  brother  John 
Girard 's  notice  of  it,  in  a  letter,  dated  March  8th,  1779.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  he  was  very  kind  to  her,  by  chantnni?  the  scene  for 
her  benefit,  in  travelliug,  and  would  have  sent  her  to  France,  under 
the  care  of  his  brother  John.  This  was  previous  to  her  admission 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  August,  1790,  where  she  died,  in 
September,  1815.   An  only  child  died  in  in&ncy. 

After  his  marriage,  be  oontinued  business  in  Water  Street,  oc- 
casionally going  as  master  of  liis  own  ships  or  vessels,— in  one  of 
which  he  was  captured,  on  a  Mjydt^c  to  St.  Domingo.  He  came 
iiome  poor,  and  started  a  little  cider  and  wine  bottling  shop,  in 
Water  Street.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  Revolution,  and  removed  to 
Hoont  Holly  while  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia.  About  the 
year  1782,  he  took,  on  a  lease,  a  number  of  stores  on  Water  Street, 
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which  proved  a  profitable  operation ;  and  afterwards  went  into  busi- 
ness with  his  brother.  Captain  John  Girard,  who  came  out  from 

Iraiice.  He  had  resided  in  St.  Domingo,  where  he  hiul  an 
estate,  which  he  called  Monbran.  Many  of  his  letters  are 
dated  and  addressed  from  Cape  Francois.  He  came  from  that 
place  to  the  United  States.  They  drove  a  profitable  trade  with  St 
Domingo;  and,  at  their  dissolution  (for  they  could  not  agree), 
John  was  worth  $60,000,  and  Stephen,  $30,000. 

Stephen  Girard  lost  the  sight  of  one  e}  e,  by  accident,  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age.    After  the  separation  from  his  brother, 
he  went  lart^ely  into  the  St.  Domingo  trade ;  and,  while  a  brig  and 
schooner  of  his  were  lying  at  Cape  Franqois,  the  great  revolt  of 
the  negroes  occuiTed.    Many  planters,  in  the  panic,  removed  their 
valuables  on  board  his  vessels,  and,  again  returning  to  the  shore, 
were  cut  off  by  the  negroes.   Whole  fiimilies  thus  perished  to* 
gether ;  and  Mr.  Girard,  by  the  most  extensive  advertising,  could 
never  ascertain  the  heirs  of  the  wealth  (said  to  be  about  $50,000 
or  $60,000)  that  thus  fell  into  his  hands.    His  next  comnit  icial 
enterprises  were  in  the  East  India  trade,  in  which  he  had  several 
ships,  and  accpiired  a  large  fortune.    At  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  old  United  States  Bank,  in  1810-11,  he  purchased, 
through  the  Barings,  in  London,  about  $500,000  of  that  stock; 
and,  not  long  afterwards,  purchasing  the  banking-house  of  the 
institution,  in  South  Third  Street,  and,  making  arrangements  with 
the  former  cashier,  Mr.  George  Simpson,  he  started  liis  own  private 
bank,  in  May,  1812,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000.    This  wtis  a 
bold  step  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain ;  yet  the 
specie  was  never  refused  for  a  bank  note  of  Stephen  Girard,  When 
the  new  United  States  Bank  was  started,  in  1816,  he  waited  until 
the  last  moment  before  the  subscription  books  closed,  and  then, 
inquiring  if  all  that  wished  had  subscribed,  he  coolly  took  the 
balance  of  the  stock,  amounting  to  $3,100,000, — some  of  which 
he  afterwards  parted  with.    By  the  subsecjuent  rise  of  this  stock 
his  fortune  was  immensely  augmented.    His  own  bank  was  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  when  it  had  accumulated  a  capital  of 
$4,000,000.    The  bank  was  afterwards  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture as  the  Girard  Bank,  with  individual  stockholders.  Mr.  Giraid 
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died  of  influenza,  on  the  26th  December,  1831,  at  his  lesidence,  in 
Water  above  Market  Street. 

Stephen  Giraid  was  exceedingly  plain  in  his  dress  and  personal 
appearance;  and,  in  middle  life,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  stont 

sailor;  and,  in  maturer  years,  fur  d  piiuu  old  forincr.  His  dwell- 
in^-honsc  was  under  the  same  roof  with  his  countinu^-housc,  in 
Water  btieet, — a  ncighl  uhood  occupied  entirely  by  stores.  His 
house  was  furnished  without  regard  to  cost,  in  the  most  cxi>pnsive 
style,  and  best  materials;  Italian  marble  floors,  mantels,  and  table- 
tops,  and  ornamented  with  statuary ;  the  floors  covered  with  Turkey 
and  Brussels  carpets,  from  the  attics  to  the  kitchen ;  and  his  draw- 
ing-room funiitiirc,  mad(*  in  Paris,  in  the  best  style  of  the  day. 
The  house  was  always  kept  in  the  best  and  neatest  manner;  and, 
when  the  period  at  which  he  built  and  furnished  is  remembered,  it 
might  have  been  considered  a  pattern  of  comfort,  if  not  of  luxury. 

His  horses,  pigeons,  and  all  domestic  animals,  were  of  the  best 
bteeds,  and  kept  in  the  best  manner.  He  disregarded  all  show 
and  pietension ;  but,  in  all  matters  that  regarded  utility  and  quality, 
no  pains  or  expense  were  spared  by  him.  This  fact  is  particularly 
illastratcd  by  the  solid  ami  substantial  maimer  in  which  all  his 
buildings  were  erected  and  executed. 

'llie  linest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  the  result  of  his  personal 
attention  to  their  cultivation,  in  which  he  took  great  pleasure,  and 
which,  consequently,  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time. 

Few  persons  were  as  scrupulously  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sonal habits  as  Mr.  Girard ;  and,  although  careless  of  the  feshion 
of  his  habiliments,  their  quality  and  material  were  of  the  best,  and 
without  regard  to  price. 

Hp  could  not  lie  called  an  unsocial  man.  He  had,  during  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  many  friends, — some  of  whom  remained, 
fining  their  lives,  in  intimate  relations  with  him, — among  whom 
nay  be  named  Br.  Monges,  Mr.  Thomas  Haskins,  and  Mr.  Robert- 
jot  ;  and  Ms  fondness  for  children,  and  their  welfiue,  is  fully  proved 
bf  the  number  he  educated,  and  whose  interest,  in  after-life,  he 
festered  and  promoted. 

His  table  wa*  liberally  snpi)lied ;  and,  in  early  years,  noted  for 
the  abundance  and  perfection  of  the  supplies, — not  only  from  his 
own  fiurms  and  gardens,  but  fiom  foreign  sources,— his  extensive 
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commeicial  conneclaoiis  being  60  widely  spread,  and  his  judgment 
and  skill  unsurpassed.   The  finest  of  wines  and  Begars  and  finiiti 

were  in  common  use ;  and,  althougli  a  generous  Hirer  in  early  life, 
becoming  abstemious  in  advanced  age  (perhaps  peculiar),  he  never 
expected  his  household  to  follow  his  example  in  this  resp*  ( t. 

Mr.  Girard,  being  a  self-reliant  man,  gave  himself  no  trouble  as 
to  the  world's  opinion  of  his  birth,  parentage,  or  education ;  but 
he  repaired  his  early  neglect  and  depriyation  by  careful  reading  in 
mature  Hfe.  He  possessed  and  read  the  classical  writers  of  France^ 
and  was  fiuniliar  with  the  general  literature  of  the  day.  That  he 
had  elevated  views  of  the  importance  of  education  is  demonstrated 
by  many  acts  during  life,  and  confirmed  by  his  testamentary  dis- 
position of  his  property. 

He  gave  to  his  niece,  Caroline  Lallemand,  $20,000.  His  me- 
mory was  so  much  impaired  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  that 
many  important  business  obligations  were  foigotten,  and  some  of 
his  relations  entirely  overlooked,  in  the  disposition,  by  will,  of  his 
property. 

His  equipage  was  a  on(^-horse  chaise  and  a  full-blooded  horse. 
He  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  fondness  for  fifi'ving  medical  advice; 
and  when  the  yellow  fever  desolated  the  cit} ,  in  1793,  regardless  of 
danger,  he  spent  lus  whole  time  in  penonal  attendance  upon  the 
sick.  His  temper  was  irritable,  and  when  excited  he  would  break 
out  upon  his  dependants,  in  his  broken  English,  with  great  volu- 
bility. 

He  was  seldom  or  never  iiio\  ed  to  acts  of  pecuniary  charity ;  and 
because  he  was  interred  in  a  Catholic  cemetery-,  no  clergyman 
attended  his  funeral.  Yet,  in  his  darling  pursuit,  the  accumula> 
tion  of  wealth,  he  exhibited  gigantic  powers.  Still  he  did  not 
idolise,  nor  spend  it  upon  his  ovm  gratification ;  but  his  greatest 
delight  vras  to  see  it  usefully  employed.  His  ships  and  bouses  weie 
always  neatly  and  substantiaJly  built ;  but  ornament  he  disliked. 
While  living,  he  gave  away  moderate  sums  for  public  objects,  but 
seldom  so  niiieh  as  $1000  at  a  time.  He  once  encouraged  Samuel 
Coates,  a  shrewd  Quaker,  to  call  on  him  next  day  for  some  aid 
needed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  if  he  found  him  on  the 
right  footing,  he  might  give  him  something.  Samuel  came  at 
break&st  time.     Well,  what  have  you  come  for,  SamudT"  ^'Any- 
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tiling  thee  pleases,  Stephen."  Girard  gave  him  a  check  for  $200, 
which  Samuel  stuffed  into  his  pocket  without  looking  at  it. 
"What!  you  no  look  at  tho  check  I  gave  youl"  "  No,  Stephen: 
beggars  must  not  be  choosers."  Hand  me  back  the  check  again," 
demanded  Girard.  "  Xo,  no,  Stephen, — a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
tiro  in  the  bush."  By  Geoigel"  exclaimed  Giiaid,  ^^you  have 
Gsiight  me  on  the  light  footing.*'  He  then  drew  a  check  for  $500, 
and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Coates,  asked  him  to  look  at  it.  ^'Well, 
to  please  thee,  Stephen,  I  will."  "  Now  give  me  back  the  first 
check,"  demanded  Girard,  which  was  instantly  complied  with. 
Few  understood  him,  however,  as  well  as  Samuel  Coates.  - 

Of  his  immense  wealth,  estimated  variously  at  from  six  to  eight 
millions,  he  bequeathed  a  few  very  moderate  legacies  to  his  relar 
tiTes, — ^to  no  one  more  than  $30,000,  except  to  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Hemphill,  to  whom  he  left  $60,000 ;  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
$^iO,000;  to  other  public  charities  various  sums,  from  $20,000 
downwards ;  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  considerable  amount  of 
real  estate  in  Louisiana ;  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $300,000, 
to  be  expended  in  improvement  by  canal  navigation ;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  his  fortune  he  bestowed  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
trust ;  $500^000  to  be  expended  in  opening,  widening,  and  improv- 
ing a  street  along  (he  Dehiware  (called  Delaware  Avenue),  in  fiont 
of  the  city,  and  also  to  widen  Water  Street ;  sundry  residuary  sums 
to  luii^rovc  the  police  of  the  eity,  and  promote  the  health  and 
^ mirn  r  of  the  inliabitants ;  and  to  his  s^ieat  and  fevorite  object, 
$"i,(MH 1,000,  or  more  if  necessary,  to  build  and  endow  a  college  for 
the  education  of  "  poor  white  male  orphans,"  as  many  as  "  the  said 
inoome  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain ;  to  be  received  between  the 
1^  of  six  and  ten  years,  and  to  be  bound  out  between  the  ages  of 
finuteen  and  eighteen  to  suitable  occupations,  as  those  of  agiicuU 
tare,  navigation,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manufactures." 

We  have  found,  since  writing  the  foregoing,  from  the  original 
record  of  the  maniages  and  deaths,  kept  by  the  officials  of  St. 
Paul's  (Episcopal)  Church,  Philadelphia,  that  on  the  "  6th  day  of 
J^une,  1777,  Stephen  Girard  was  married  to  Maiy  Lum,  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Magaw." 
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CHEIJSTIAN  GOBRECHT. 

Christian  Gobrecht  was  bom  December  23d,  1785,  in  Hanover, 
a  town  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of 
John  Christopher  Gohrecht,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Atigerstein, 
near  Gottingen,  Landgraviate  of  Hesse,  who  emigrated  to  America 
in  1753,  and  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Christian  Gobrecht  exhibited  great  me- 
chanical ability,  and  evinced  a  taste  for  drawing  and  design ;  he 
was  consequently  apprenticed  to  a  dockmaker  living  at  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County.  His  master,  however,  dying  a  short  time  after, 
he  was  released  ftom  his  indenture,  and,  removing  to  Baltimore, 
pursued  the  course  evidently  marked  out  for  him,  guided  by  no 
other  teacher  but  himself.  The  ornamental  work,  name  ul  niiikcr, 
&c.,  in  the  inside  of  clocks  and  watches,  probably  indnr  ed  him  to 
cultivate  engraving ;  and,  after  passing  several  years  in  the  making 
of  clock-faces,  that  business  was  entirely  abandoned  for  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  an  engraver.  His  progress  in  this  art  was 
gradual ;  and,  commencing  with  the  simple  work  of  cutting  head- 
ings for  newspapers  and  punches  for  type  founders,  he  became,  in 
time,  a  writing  and  seal  engraver,  and  finally  a  die-sinker. 

About  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Gobrecht  removed  permanently  to 
Philadelphia,  where  his  principal  pui-snit  was  that  of  a  bank  note 
writing  engraver ;  he,  however,  as  opportunities  offered,  engraved 
seals,  calico  printers'  roUs,  bookbinders'  dies  for  embossing  mo* 
rocco,  dies  for  striking  brass  ornaments  for  military  equipments, 
and  also  executed  several  medals.  In  1836,  in  consequence  of  the 
contemplated  change  in  the  devices  on  the  American  coin,  he  was 
appointed  Die-sinker  in  the  United  States  Mint,  which  office  he 
filled  initil  his  death,  which  event  occurred  July  23d,  1844,  he 
havinj^  attained  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years  and  seven  months. 

Of  his  labors  as  an  artist  and  a  mechanic,  the  following  are  the 
principal  results : — 

The  Medal-Ruling  Machine. — ^Iliis  is  a  machine  so  arranged. 
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thftt  wiiile  one  point  is  tracing  a  line  across  the  &ce  of  a  medals 

rising  and  fulling  accyiiiing  to  the  elevations  -dud  depressions  over 
which  it  passes,  another  point  draws  on  a  flat  surface,  a  profile  of 
this  Hne.  If  now  the  tracer  be  made  to  move  successively  in  a 
series  of  parallel  and  equidistant  planes  over  the  whole  sui£EU2e  of 
tbe  medal,  thece  will  be  thus  diawn  a  series  of  profiles  correspond- 
ing to  the  sections  of  these  planes  with  the  sur&ce,  and  these  lines 
win  together  ibrm  a  drawing  or  engraving  of  the  medal  itself. 

Such  an  instrument  was  invented  and  executed,  in  1817,  by  Mr. 
Gobrecht.  In  this  instrument  the  "  tracing  point"  moved  across 
the  modal  in  parallL4  lines,  perpendicular  to  the  flat  surface  or  table 
of  the  medal,  and  tlie  proflie  Hues  were  drawn  on  an  etching-ground, 
laid  on  copper  or  steel  by  the  "  etching  point."  The  first  engraving 
made  was  of  a  head  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I,  of  Russia,  and 
die  effect  was  very  striking,  and  excited  great  attention*  Mr. 
Gobrecht  did  not,  however,  present  any  other  specimens  ruled  by 
his  machine,  as  he  became  discouragtxl,  in  conscquL^nce  of  an  ap- 
piiientiy  irremediable  defect  in  his  ins tr anient :  the  ruled  engraving 
exliibiting  a  distortion  of  the  features,  not  indeed  very  perceptible 
in  copies  from  medals  in  low  relief,  but  from  those  in  high  reUef 
quite  offensive.  He  consequently  abandoned  his  invention.  But 
the  machine,  after  being  improved  by  otiiers,  and  the  distortion 
obrnted,  by  a  most  ingenions  device,  founded  on  the  mathematical 
principles  of  projection,  has  been  used  >vith  eminent  success,  and 
htib  proved  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  fine  arts. 

Medals. — Head  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter. 

Medal  of  ^ew  England  Society  for  Promotion  of  ^Manufactures, 
Ac.,  two  and  one-half  inches  diameter.  Obverse. — ^Head  of  Archi- 
medes, Beverse. — Steamboat,  cotton-gin,  and  naiL-making  machine, 
in  three  small  ovals. 

Medal  of  Franklin  Institute,  two  iiiclics  diameter.  Head  of 
Iraiikiin.  Of  this  head,  Mr.  John  2\  t  ai:le,  in  a  letter  to  the  en- 
graver, speaks  as  follows:  "I  am  delighted  with  it,  and  as  a  spe- 
dmen  of  art,  am  proud  to  acknowledge  it  from  the  hands  of  a 
friend.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  severe  test  by  com- 
paring it  in  one  hand,  with  the  same  head  by  the  celebrated  Dupi^ 
in  the  other,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that,  in  my 
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opinion,  it  Burpawes  the  ofher  very  far  in  merit.  Yonxs  has  moie 
of  the  genuine  chaxaoter  of  our  great  philosopher  and  statesman. 

I  conld  point  out  many  great  beauties  over  the  other,  and  many 

more  truths  in  yours,  but  I  torboar  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you." 

Head  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  two  inches  diameter.  Of 
this  medal,  Mr.  Carroirs  grandson  writes  as  follows :  The  impies* 
sions  of  the  dies  you  sent  me  were  very  much  admlied  by  eveiy 
one  at  a  dinner  given  on  the  birthday  of  my  grand&thei,  and  pio- 
nounced  exeellent.  Mr.  R.  Gilmore  says  the  execution  of  it  is 
superior  to  the  one  he  had  executed  in  Europe." 

Medal  Massachusetts  Meclianics'  Charitable  Association,  one  and 
one-half  inches  diameter.  Device :  Female  hgure  sitting  and  in- 
structiDg  a  youth,  scattered  around  screw,  lever,  wheel,  and  axle, 
Sec 

Seal  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  steel,  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Device:  The  6kx)d  Samaritan.  In  the  centre,  the  wounded  man 
seated  on  the  ass,  with  his  right  arm  over  the  Samaritan's  shoulder 

and  supported  by  him ;  iu  front  of  the  ass  the  innkeeper  with  liis 
arms  extended  and  holding  the  sick  man's  left  arm.  The  fece  of 
the  die  is  engraved  to  represent  the  front  of  the  inn. 

Mr.  Grobiecht  executed  in  brass  the  dies  for  embossing  the 
moxocoo  covers  for  the  Boston  Token  from  1831  to  1836,  and  a 
die  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  for  the  cover  of  a  Paragraph  Bible. 
Also  a  large  eagle  with  expanded  wings  hr  a  Philad^phia  Token, 
and  a  fanciful  design  first  used  by  himself  for  a  card,  and  after- 
wards, with  the  lettering  taken  out,  for  a  book  cover.  Of  the  many 
seals  in  brass  none  are  of  general  interest  except  a  seal  witli  the 
heads  of  Drs.  Physick,  Wistar,  and  liush,  in  profile,  and  a  seal  ^^^th 
an  engraving  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  upon  it   Of  Mr.  Gobrecht's 
services  in  effecting  the  change  of  device  on  the  coin,  too  high  an 
estimate  can  hardly  be  made.  "When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that,  in  the  position  of  engraver  under  Government,  the  judgment 
and  experic  uc  <'  of  the  artist  is  coutioUed  and  frequently  overruled 
bv  Mii^:^^ebtioiis  aliiio.-t  amounting  to  commands;  that  devices  are 
contemplated  appropriate  for  medals,  but  inappropriate  for  coins, 
and  impracticable  hom  the  mechanical  difficulties  arising  fin^m  the 
necessary  rapidity  of  coining ;  that  the  opinions  of  a  laxge  number 
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ot"  por^oiis  ntust  lie  consulted,  and  tho  various  tastes  of  the  public 
satisfied,  the  mere  fact  that  a  new  coinuge  has  been  received  with 
general  commendation,  is  ample  proof  of  the  patient  industry  and 
skilful  genius  of  him  who  under  all  these  restraints  has  presented 
a  creditable  specimen  of  his  art.  In  the  history  of  the  coinage  of 
this  country,  the  period  during  which  Mr.  Gobrecht  was  engraver, 
will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  his  skill  ius  engraver,  Mr.  Gobrecht  was  no  less 
iiigenions  m  other  branehcs.  Althongli  no  performer  on  any  instru- 
ment he  was  a  scientific  musi(  iaii,  and  constructed  two  musical  in- 
struments on  the  principle  of  the  melodeon,  but  long  before  that 
instrummit  was  thought  o£  He  also  devised  a  speaking  doll,  about 
the  time  Maebd's  puppets  were  exciting  attention.  A  camera* 
lodda  with  steel  mirrors,  by  which  one  part  of  the  eye  received,  by 
leflection,  the  impression  of  the  object,  and  another  part  the  direct 
impression  of  the  pencil  and  paper  beneath,  without  the  inteqx)si- 
tioii  of  any  foreign  medium,  was  constructed  by  him,  and  is  a  neat 
and  useful  instrument 


THOMAS  GODFREy. 

It  is  painful  to*know  that  the  fate  of  genius  has  become  a  stand- 
hig  theme  with  the  historian  or  biographer.  Trite  and  ^miliar, 
liowever,  as  axe  the  reflections  which  present  themselves,  yet,  every 
instance  of  the  melancholy  destiny,  on  earth,  of  some  of  the  gifted 
Aildren  of  lofty  aspirations  and  impulses,  will  always  beget  a  due 
shan»  of  sorrtnvfid  regret.  It  must  needs  be  that  t>)  nipiithy  should 
W  auakened  for  the  untoward  fortunes  of  those  who  lived  neglected ; 
struggling,  perhaps,  with  the  evils  of  penury,  oi  the  cruelty  of 
Ignorant  prejudice,  and  dying  without  the  cheering  consciousness 
that  the  world  hereafter  would  honor  their  names,  or  even  know 
that  they  once  lived. 

But,  is  sensibilities,  so  honorable  to  our  nature,  are  mournfully 
experienced  in  the  breast,  when  a  neglect  in  properly  estimating 
or  encouraging  merit  is  perceived,  of  what  nature  should  be  our 
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emotions  vfheit  an  instance  of  deliberate  and  positive  injury  to  a 
benefnctor  of  mankind  \vantonly  per|)otrated  1  It  is,  in  most 
instances,  thnt  these  Ihvorod  sons  of  an  inward  "mystic  fire"  ex- 
pend the  mighty  energies  of  their  spirit's  power  in  securing  for 
themselves  some  share  of  ftme  or  renown,— ^xelcss  of  the  worldly 
tribute  which  a  pecuniary  recompense  might  afford.  It  is,  that 
lliey  may  be  honored  among  men,  and  their  names  be  held  in 
homage  by  sncoeeding  generations,  that  they  struggle  against  the 
thousand  evils  of  life,  indifferent  as  to  its  necessities  or  comforts. 
They  toil  for  glory  ;  and  meteor  thongh  it  may  be,  yet  tlio  impulse 
is  a  noble  one ;  for  the  motive  is  not  mingled  with  baser  dross,  nor 
tainted  with  the  meaner  springs  to  human  action.  And  when  that 
is  reached,  for  which  they  have  more  earnestly  labored  than  mor- 
tals have  ever  labored  for  earthly  gain ;  to  secure  which,  repose 
would  not  be  sought,  though  Nature  called,  and  made,  perhaps,  a 
premature  death  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  her  commands ;  and 
for  which  much,  if  not  all  that  sweetens  life,  was  cast  away,  because 
the  throbbing  soul  would  not  be  arrested  in  her  career, — ^when 
thus  made  their  own,  and  then  to  lose  it  by  injustice,  is  a  case  » 
deeply  marked  with  cruelty,  that  the  most  stoical  must  sympathize 
in  the  decision  awarded  by  a  world  which  is  not  worthy. of  thoae 
who  were  its  ornaments  and  praise. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  him  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Having  succeeded  in  bringing  to  perfection 
an  improvement  in  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  naviga- 
tion, and  lessening  the  dangers  of  the  mariner,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  merit  of  his  invention,  and  suffered  to  die  in  comparative 
obscurity.  He  had  achieved  a  triumph  in  science;  and,  by  his 
genius,  had  secured  a  benefit  to  the  world.  But  the  result  of  his 
laborious  investigations,  of  the  long  toil  of  his  mind,  was  not  only 
neglect,  but  the  bitter  mortification  of  knowing  that  another,  who 
deserved  it  not,  enjoyed  the  favor  which  belonged  to  him,  and  bore 
away  the  proud  honors,  which  himself  had  won,  for  an  immortality 
of  &me. 

Indeed,  everything  about  and  around  Godfrey,  in  respect  to  his 
life  and  fortunes,  is  singularly  remarkable  and  unfortunate.  Al- 
though known  to  many  scientific  gentlemen,  who  were  his  cotem- 
poraries,  yet  of  his  origin,  or  even  of  the  time  of  his  death,  uo  dis* 
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tinct  account  is  given.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  ^owed  the  business  of  a  glazier  for  some  period  of  his  life. 

In  this  hunil)U>  occu])iili()ii,  liowevcr,  he  contrived,  throujS^h  a  close 
application  to  matlicmuticb  and  astioiioniy,  to  make  himself  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Hon.  James  Logan,  Secretary 
of  the  Province,  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  others,  who  could  appre- 
ciate his  talents,  and  estimate  aright  his  acqnisitions.  The  fii*st 
named  of  the  above  gentlemen  was,  for  a  time,  an  intimate  of 
the  &mily  of  Godfrey ;  and,  in  his  interesting  autobiography,  states 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  was  "  a  man  wholly 
absorbed  in  mathematical  studies that  he  had  made  no  incon- 
siderable improvement  in  these,  a  reference  to  his  patron,  "  J. 
Logan,''  demonstrated.  Not  only  by  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and 
dose  application,  had  he  made  a  lemaikabie  progress ;  but,  in  oxder 
lo  piusiie  hiB  researches,  he  became  a  proficient  in  the  Latin 
(oogae, — ^the  language  in  which  many  valuable  treatises  were  at 
that  time  written.  And  it  was  amid  the  calls  of  his  Immble  occu- 
pation, jK'ihaps  amid  the  anxieties  consequent  upuii  a  limited 
income,  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  present  another  instance  of 
the  power  of  genius  in  overcoming  obstacles  of  magnitude. 

That  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  the  Quadrant,  now  fiedsely 
called  Hadley's,  belongs  to  Godfrey,  is  capable  of  the  most  positive 
prDo£  It  is  vouched  fi>r  by  men  not  moie  illustrious  in  science 
than  eminent  for  the  integrity  of  their  character ;  and,  on  the  pages 
of  the  Kusal  Society's  proceediuga,  there  is  recorded  the  letter  of 
tlip  original  and  real  inventor.  Even  in  explanation  of  the  manner 
ill  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  making  the 
mstrument,  is  given  in  the  American  Magazine"  for  1757-8.  To 
place  the  matter  in  as  clear  a  view  as  possible,  we  refer  to  the 
pnUications  of  the  day.  It  was  unfortunate  that  national  jealousy 
alone  could  have  influenced  a  decision  so  opposite  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples  of  justice ;  and  that  an  institntion,  venerable  for  the  very 
objects  of  it-s  estabiishuicnt,  deniinl  to  Godfrey  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  claim.  It  was  withholden  from  him  in  cruelty ;  and  upon 
another  was  bestowed  the  bounty  which  might  liave  relieved  the 
hmnble  child  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  glory  for  which  he  aimed 
and  had  fiurly  won. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Godfrey  the  real 
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original  inyentor  of  this  famous  and  useful  instnunent,  dow 
called  Hadlev's  Quadrant,  but  in  truth  and  justice  should  be 
Godfiey's. 
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Tm  &ther  of  this  poet  and  dramatist  was  the  original  inventor 
of  the  Sea  Quadrant.   Of  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  there  is  no 

record ;  but  his  biographer  and  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  N.  Evans, 
in  an  account  prefixed  to  his  volume  of  poems,  states  that  lie  was 
born  in  the  year  1736,  in  the  city  of  Phihuklphia,  and  that  at  an 
early  age  he  was  made  an  oiiihan,  by  the  death  of  his  ingenious, 
-though  neglected  parent.  On  this  melancholy  event,  he  was  placed 
apprentice  to  a  watchmaker;  but  it  appears  that  he  never  was 
pleased  with  the  pursuit  selected  for  him  by  those  who  had  control 
of  his  early  life. 

His  taste  for  poetry  displaced  itself  in  youth,  and  the  pro- 
du(  tions  of  his  INIuse  wen?  communicated  to  the  world  through  the 
pages  of  the  Ameriean  Magazine,  edited  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  biiuth. 
The  benevolent  feehngs  of  this  excellent  man  prompted  him  to 
extend  his  &voxable  regaids  to  one,  who  had  thus  exhibited  no 
inconsiderable  talent  in  an  art,  which  himself  admired,  and  oodd 
properly  appreciate.  He  encouraged  Godfiey  to  culdvate  Ms 
abilities,  and  not  only  supplied  him  with  much  Mduable  infonna- 
tiou,  but  also  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  a  number  of  his 
students,  already  endeared  to  him  by  their  excellent  dispositiixis 
and  accomplishments. 

Among  these  were  Francis  Hopkmson,  Benjamin  West,  after- 
wards  President  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Painters,  and  Jacob  Duch^ 
who  subsequently  became  a  clergyman,  and  officiated  as  Rector  of 
St  Peter's  Church,  in  Philadelphia.  With  West  our  poet  formed 
a  close  intimacy,  which  ripnned  into  a  strong  and  mutual  frieudship. 

Like  this  lUustrious  artist,  (lodfrey  had  early  shown  a  taste  for 
painting,  but  was  dissuaded  from  pursuing  it  as  a  profession  by  his 
relatives,  '^"\'1u•thf  r  it  was  from  congeniality  of  feehng  towards  the 
art  which  West  had  determined  to  pursue  throughout  his  life,  or  a 
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snnilarity  of  temper  and  disposition,  the  young  painter  appears  to 
have  been  the  favoiite  with  our  subject.  It  is  related  by  Gait,  in 
his  Life  of  the  above  distinguishtd  artist,  that  Godfrey  would 
fiequently  compose  his  verses  under  a  clump  of  pines  which  grew 
near  the  upper  ferry  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  which  spot  he  sometimes 
accompanied  West^  and  their  mutual  Mends,  to  angle.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  he  used  to  sketch  himself  heneath  the  shade  of  the 
toes,  and  repeat  to  them  the  Terses  as  he  composed  them. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  our  poet  received 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  destined  for  an  expedition 
against  Du  Quesue,  now  Pittsburg.  He  continued  with  tlic  anuy 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign ;  and  amid  the  toils  and  privations  of  a 
bolder  contest,  he  found  seasons  for  engaging  in  his  &Yorite  pur- 
nut  It  was  when  garrisoned  in  Fort  Henry  that  he  wrote  a  poetic 
epistle,  in  which  he  descrihed  the  honors  of  savage  warfiire,  the 
HDBeries  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  and  the  dreadful  carnage  of 
Indian  massacres.  The  dcsciiptiuu,  althougli  acfonizing,  is  <i^iven 
with  poetic  force,  and  is  valuable  for  beincf  the  tirst  production  of 
the  kind  published  in  America,  on  a  subject  so  painiully  interesting. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  his  military 
eogagementa,  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  commission  as  a  mercan- 
tile agent,  and  went  to  North  Carolina.  Buxing  his  residence  there 
lie  composed  a  tragedy,  entitled  ^'The  Prince  of  Farthia.'*  This 
<iiama,  which,  in  many  portions,  is  indicative  of  no  little  genius  in 
that  department  of  literature,  is  not  calculated  for  representation 
on  the  stage,  being  deficient  in  scenic  effect.  It,  however,  contains 
much  merit,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  £rst  tragedy  written 
aad  published  in  our  country. 

Godfrey,  on  the  death  of  his  employer,  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
ind,  having  continued  there  for  some  time,  was  induced  to  sail  as 
supercargo  to  the  island  of  New  Ptovidence.  Having  completed 
his  commissions,  he  revisited  North  Carolina,  where,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  seized  by  a  violent  malignant  fever,  and  in  a  few 
dayn  was  summoned  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature.  He  died  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1763,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  pioductions  were  collected  and  published,  in  1765,  by  his 
tffectionate  fiiend  and  ardent  admirer,  the  reverend  gentleman 
befine  mentioned.   They  comprise  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
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twenty-tliroo  qaarto  pages,  and  consist  of  poems  on  imous  sub- 
jects, with  the  tiagedy  alxeady  referred  to.  Among  Ms  productioiis 
there  are  to  be  found  examples  of  poetical  imagination,  which  aie 
of  a  very  high  order  and  merit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his 

contributions  without  regret  that  it  was  liis  misfortune  to  want  the 
advantages  of  a  finished  education ;  and  that  one  of  sucli  fair  pro- 
mise should,  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  have  been  called  to  the 
narrow  house  of  silence  and  death ! 


JOHN  D.  GODMAK 

John  D.  Godman  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  December 
20th,  1794.  Deprived,  in  his  second  year,  of  both  his  parents,  be 
was  left  dependent  on  the  care  of  an  aunt,  who  dischai^ed  her 
duties  towards  him  with  great  tenderness.  He  had  the  misfortune 

to  lose  this  relative  also  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years.  He  was 
afterwards  aiipreuticcul  to  a  printer  at  Baltimore. 

In  1814,  on  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  he 
became  a  sailor  in  the  navy,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry. 

In  the  following  year,  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  Lackey,  who  hsd 
become  acquainted  with  the  young  printer  while  engaged  in  the 
study  of  his  profession,  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  residence  at 
Elizabethto^vn.  Gladly  availing  himself  of  this  opening  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  profession  of  his  choice,  Godman  obtained  a  release 
from  his  indentures,  and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  study  under 
the  direction  of  his  firiend.  Having  thus  passed  a  few  months,  he 
continued  his  course  with  Dr.  Hall,  of  Baltimore ;  and,  after  attend- 
ing lectures  in  that  city,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course  filling 
the  place  of  Professor  Davidge  during  his  temporary  absence,  he 
took  his  degree  February  7th,  1818. 

After  practising  a  short  time  in  the  village  of  New  lluUand,  ou 
the  Susquehanna,  in  Anne  Arundel  Count) ,  and  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  then  recently*established  medical  college  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, 
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and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  October,  1821.  He  resigned,  how- 
ever, his  chair  in  a  few  months,  and  commenced  a  medical  perio- 
dica], projected  by  Dr.  Drake,  entitled  "The  Western  (inartcrly 
Rcportf^r  "  Six  numbers,  of  one  hundred  pages  each,  of  this  work, 
were  published. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  suffering 
much  finom  exposure  on  the  journey,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  delicate  state  of  his  constitution.  He  opened  a 
room  in  the  latter  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  for 

private  demonstrations  in  anatomy,  a  pursuit  to  wliich  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  with  such  assiduity  as  still  further  to  impair 
his  health. 

In  1826,  he  removed  to  New  York,  in  acceptance  of  a  call  to  the 
Frafessoiship  of  Anatomy  in  Rutgers  Medical  CoU^.  He  deli- 
Teved  two  courses  of  lectures  with  great  success,  but  was  then 
compelled  to  seek  relief  from  exertion  and  a  rigorous  climate,  by 

passing  a  mnter  in  the  West  Indies.  After  his  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  he  settlwl  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia  County, 
irhere  lie  remained,  gradually  sinking  under  a  consumption,  until 
his  death,  April  I7th,  1830. 

His  principal  work, "  The  American  Natural  History,"  was  com- 
nenoed  in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  was  completed  in  1828,  when 
it  appeared  in  three  volumes  octavo.  It  is  a  work  of  great  le- 
Karch,-*-the  author  having  journeyed  many  hundreds  of  miles,  as 
well  as  passed  many  months  in  bis  study,  in  the  preparation, — and 
has  been  as  much  admired  for  its  beauty  of  style,  as  accuracy  and 
fiilness  of  information. 

Dr.  God  Til  fin  was  for  some  time  editor  of  "The  Philadelphia 
Jounial  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  and  contributed  largely  to  its 
pipers  until  the  dose  of  lus  life. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  professional  career.  Dr.  Godman 
sdopted  the  atheistic  views  of  some  of  the  French  naturalists. 
He  retained  these  errors  uutil  the  winter  of  1827,  when  be  was 
called  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  a  student  of  medicine,  who  was  • 
possessed  of  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable  faith."  His  miud  was 
so  impressed  by  the  scene,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
fte  Scripttixes,  and  became  a  devout  Christian. 
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JOHN  GOODMAN. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  bom  in  Grennaiitowii,  Phila^ 
delpbia  Connty,  in  1763,  his  parents  having  previously  emigrated 
from  Saxony. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  entered  us  a  scholar  in  the  Germantown 
Academy,  then  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Dnngan,  a  most  ac- 
complished scholar,  who  afteiwards  resigned  his  chaise,  and  took 
command  of  a  volunteer  company  in  the  Continental  army,  and  hs 
whose  memory  his  pupil  always  expressed  the  warmest  respect 
During  the  time  he  was  not  occupied  in  the  Academy,  the  scholai 
assisted  his  father  in  the  workshop,  and  there  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  mechani.Mii,  which  placid  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

Thou!:jh  a  mere  lad  at  the  time,  he  engaged  in  tlie  lievolutionary 
struggle,  and  was  present  with  the  army  at  the  memorable  battle 
of  Trenton.  After  the  successfid  termination  of  the  war,  he  em- 
barked in  business  pursuits,  which  he  stead&stly  and  successfbUy 
prosecuted  for  many  years ;  though  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his 
services  to  his  feUow-dtizens,  in  the  various  stations  they  called 
upon  him  to  fill. 

In  the  year  1803  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  annually  re-elected  till  1806,  by  increased  majorities.  On 
account  of  the  demands  i^om  his  private  afGeurs,  he  then  declined  a 
continuance  of  the  suirages  of  his  constituents ;  but,  upon  retiring 
from  the  political  field,  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Go- 
vernor McKean,  under  the  following  circumstances:  On  the  even- 
ing previous  to  his  leaving  Lancaster,  then  the  capital  of  the  State, 
he  recei\  ed  a  message  from  the  Govenior,  expressing  a  desire  to  see 
him.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  Executive, 
who  at  once  inquired  whether  he  would  leave  on  the  follomng 
morning.  Mr.  Goodman  repUed  that  he,  along  with  the  county 
delation,  had  already  secured  seats  in  the  stage,  with  that  int^- 
tion.  But,  sir,  you  would  &vor  me  by  remaining  in  Lancaster 
to-morrow,  and  calling  on  me  at  ten  o'clock ;  for  I  have  some  >\yc' 
cial  mutter  to  communicate  to  you."    Observing  that  the  Governor 
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seemed  anxious  that  the  interriew  sbould  take  place,  he  promised 
to  remain,  and  departed  for  the  evening.    On  the  next  day  he  called 
upon  the  Governor,  who  received  him  very  cordially,  and,  after  the 
usual  salutations,  ob&erved :  "  Mr.  Goodman,  I  have  noticed  your 
conduct  whilst  a  member  of  the  HoiiBe,  and  I  must  say  it  has  met 
my  ML  appiobatioiL   I  regret  to  heai  that  you  will  not  return ; 
bat,  to  secure  your  services  to  the  State,  I  have  directed  a  commie* 
non,  as  jtistioe  of  the  peace,  to  be  made  out  in  your  name :  here  it 
is,  and,  in  presenting  it,  I  do  so  with  the  confidence  that  you  will 
execute  its  duties  with  honor  to  yourself."    Mr.  Gootliiiaii,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  was  surprised  at  the  unsolicited  tender,  and 
asked  permission  to  inquire,  to  what  friend's  solicitation  he  owed 
^  honor  of  the  Goyemor's  commission.   *^To  no  one,  sir,"  he 
npHed.  ^  Thomas  M cKean  recommended  you,  and  the  Governor 
made  the  appointment."   This  anecdote,  flattering  as  it  is,  would 
not  have  been  related,  hut  that  it  is  as  highly  characteristic  of 
Govenior  McKean,  as  it  is  honorable  to  Mr.  Gooduuui. 

On  Ins  return  to  the  city  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  engage  in 
the  active  duties  of  his  unsolicited  office.  His  friends  knew  the 
unfailing  eneigy  of  his  character  and  his  stem  integrity.  He  com* 
plied  with  their  wishes,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  station;  and 
it  IB  no  more  than  mere  justice  to  say  that  he  came  up  to  the  full 
standard  of  an  incorruptible,  intelligent,  and  constitutional  magis- 
trate. His  decisions  were  seldom  reversed  by  the  courts  of  appeal ; 
aiid  often  tlie  litiefants  before  him  left  his  bar  mutually  satisfied 
with  the  judgment  decreed  by  his  decisions.  In  fine,  he  may  be 
truly  tenned  to  ha^  e  been  a  model  magistrate ;  and  many  now 
living,  remember  his  official  virtues,  his  unbending  £uthfulne8s  to 
the  lairs,  his  uncompromising  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  utter 
disregaid  to  popular  clamors. 

About  this  time  congregational  difficulties  arose  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  churches  of  St.  Michael  mul  Zion  on  the  subject  of 
Km^Ush  preaching.  Mr.  Goodman,  who  had  long  noticed  the  folly 
at  having  the  services  conducted  in  a  tongue  to  which  the  young 
We  entire  strangers,  immediately  took  an  active  part  with  what 
w«s  then  termed  the  £nglish  portion.  After  some  years  had  been 
ipent  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  procure  one  of  the  chuiches  for  those 
who  only  knew  the  language  of  the  country,  he  proposed  a  wgnr 
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xatian  to  bis  fnends.  They  piomptly  lesponded  to  his  advice; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  numerous  congregation  of  St.  John's 
was  organized,  and  the  handsome  edifice  in  Race  Street,  near  Fiitti, 

erected :  tlicir  first  pastor,  tlie  Re^■.  Philip  F.  Mayer,  but  lately 
deceased.  Iia^ing  been  called  to  their  communion  in  1806.  For  a 
long  niuuber  of  years  Mr.  Goodman  presided  over  the  Board  of 
Trustees ;  and,  by  his  continued  exertions  and  correct  life,  was  of 
'  essential  service  to  the  worshippeis  of  this  well-known  temple. 

In  the  year  1809  he  was  appointed  Notary  Public  £>r  the  county 
of  Philadelphia  by  Governor  Simon  Snyder,  who  had  been  a  fid- 
low-member  of  the  Legislature.  This  situation  was  the  means  of 
calling  into  useful  practice  his  excellent  knowledge  of  the  German 
langiiaf^o  in  preparing  documeutJi  for  that  portion  of  Europe  in 
which  it  was  spoken. 

He  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  magisterial  duties, 
with  the  united  approval  of  the  public,  and  the  great  satis&ctioE 
of  his  personal  friends,  when  the  war  with  England  broke  out 
This  event  seemed  to  renew  his  youthful  vigor  and  constitutional 
spirit.  Although  he  had  long  commanded  a  volmiteer  coq)s  of 
artillery,  he,  however,  accepttnl  the  election  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
old  42d  llcgiment,  and  speedily  equipped  lumself  for  martial  ser- 
vice. In  the  succeeding  year,  at  a  general  town  meeting,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Defence,  to  which 
body  the  most  respectable  and  well-known  inhabitants  of  the  city 
being  members,  he  was  appointed  secretary.  In  this  station,  which 
was  one  of  incessant  toil,  he  fully  met  the  wishes  and  expectations 
of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  public ;  and  many  of  his  suggestions 
to  the  Board,  marked  b)  sound  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  intuitive 
sagacity,  are  recorded  to  his  honor  and  well-deserved  praise. 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  Prothonotaiy  of  the  District  Court  by 
Govemoi  Heister.  In  this  office  he  displayed  his  well-known 
integrity  and  fitness ;  and,  when  he  retired  firom  it,  he  reoeiTed,  as 
he  fidly  merited,  the  approbation  of  the  Court  and  Bar. 

In  1838  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted;  and, 
in  accordance  with  his  previous  declarations,  he  df  (  lined  the  united 
suffrages  of  all  parties  for  Ins  re-election  to  the  ofiice  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

During  the  whole  of  a  long  life  he  was  well  known  as  the  d^ 
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voted  patron  of  every  measure  designed  for  the  benefit,  either  ])oli- 
ticalor  moral,  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  a  meiiiln  r  of  cuiuitless 
societies  established  to  confer  relief  to  mankind,  and  he  was  ever 
prompt  and  attentive  to  their  demands.  Until  a  short  time  before 
his  death  he  was  a  manager  of  the  House  of  Befuge,  of  which 
establishinent  he  was  among  the  original  foundeis. 

A  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  such  as  he  spent,  is  not  vitiiout 
its  mefbl  lesson  to  all.  It  was  spent  for  the  benefit  of  his  day  and 
jreneration ;  iuul,  when  it  ttrmiiKitc  L  it  was  with  deep  regret  to 
those  who  knew  him.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
Fear  of  his  age,  terminated  the  existence  of  a  righteous  Judge  in 
Israel,  of  an  unbending  and  fidthful  servant  to  society  at  large,  and 
of  a  sincere  Christian. 


FREDERICK  GRAFF. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  following  sketch  to 
enter  minutely  into  a  history  of  Mr.  Graff's  life  previous  to  his 
connection  with  the  works  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 

time ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  au  early  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Uyn  of  the  most  noted  carpenters  of  that  day,  Messrs. 
Rugan  &  lihoads,  witli  whom  he  served  his  time  satisfectorily  to 
them  and  with  credit  to  liimself. 

He  worked  at  his  trade  successfully  until  about  his  twenty-second 
year,  when,  by  cutting  his  knee  very  severely  with  a  hatchet,  he  was 
tnought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  barely  escaping  amputation 
of  the  limb,  found  himself  lamed  for  life,  and  entirely  incapacitated 
for  the  trade  he  had  chosen. 

AVliiUt  lie  was  still  upon  crutches,  he  met  with  Mr,  H.  B.  Latrube, 
who  was  then  engaged  m  erecting  tlie  Pennsylvania  Bank,  South 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Latrobe  finding  Mr.  Graff  capable, 
employed  him  to  make  the  working  drawings  for  this  beautiful 
buflding,  and  eventually  as  clerk  and  superintendent  of  the  works, 
where  he  continued  until  the  completion  of  the  building. 

Ill  1199,  Mr.  Grait  was  employed  by  Mr.  Latrobe  as  draughts- 
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man  and  assistant  engineer,  in  erecting  the  first  watexuvrorks  for 
supplying  the  city. 

In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Latrobe  was  solicited  to  build  the  Branch 

Bank  of  Deposit  at  Norfolk,  Va. ;  but  being  unable  to  undertake 
the  work  himself,  he  recommended  and  succeeded  in  liaWng  Mr. 
Graff  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  who  accordingly  proceeding  to 
Noifolk,  designed  and  erected  the  Bank.  After  leaving  Norfolk, 
he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  engineer  of  the  Santee  Canal, 
South  Carolina. 

Betuming  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  again  engaged  in  asaitting  at 
the  water-works,  Centre  Square;  and  upon  the  Ist  of  April,  1805, 

was  elected  superintendent  and  engineer  of  those  workN. 

The  manageniLiit  of  tlie  works  was  attended  with  great  labor  and 
anxiety,  arising  from  tlie  defectiveness  of  machinery  in  those  da)*8. 
Some  idea  of  this  may  be  formed  firom  the  fact  of  one  of  the  large 
steam-engines  then  in  use  (which  were  the  first  of  that  size  built  in 
America),  being  supplied  with  steam  generated  in  a  boiler  which 
consisted  of  a  square  wooden  box  of  fottr4nGh  white  pine  plank, 
with  a  flue  and  furnace  in  it  of  cast  iron ;  whilst  the  other  engine 
was  supplied  b\  a  boiler  made  entirely  of  cast  iron.  This  boiler 
Mr.  Graff  soon  improved,  by  putting  into  it  a  wrought-irou  bottom; 
but  the  wooden  boiler  continued  in  use  until  the  works  weie 
abandoned. 

Many  of  the  iron  castings  of  the  engines  and  pumps  were  so 
imperfect  as  to  require  to  be  lined  with  sheet-copper  belbre  tiiey 
could  be  made  tight  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  for  wiudi  they 

were  intended. 

The  reservoirs,  wliich  consisted  of  large  tubs  placed  in  the  upper 
stoiy  of  the  buUding,  contained  only  about  a  half  hour's  supply. 
The  machinery  was  so  defective  that  the  engines  seldom  ran  a  week 
without  requiring  repairs ;  and  at  least  one  night  in  ahnost  every 
week  was  spent  by  Mr.  Graff  in  the  pump-well  of  one  or  otlier  of 
the  engines,  directing  repairs,  which  necessarily  had  to  be  done  at 
night. 

The  distribution  also  caused  gvent  trouble,  being  entirely  through 
womlen  pipes,  which  were  constantly  out  of  order.  The  timber  for 
these  logs  was  purchased  and  measured  by  Mr.  Graff,  and  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  walk  to  Bidh 
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mond,  upon  the  Ddawaxe,  before  daylight,  to  measure  aud  survey 

The  Centre  Square  works  at  Iciigtli  became  so  inade(|uate  that 
Coimrils  directed  the  Waterinpf  Committee  "  to  cause  examinations 
to  be  made  in  relation  to  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  dty  with  water ;  and  also  whether  any  other  mode  could  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  one  in  opeiiktion." 

The  Committee  aocoidingly  appcnnted  Mr.  Qiaff  and  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
the  former  superintendent  of  the  works,  to  make  the  necessary 
ex^iinations ;  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  1811,  these  g^eutle- 
m(  n  made  a  joint  report,  in  which  they  recommend  tlie  abuudon- 
mtnt  of  the  old  works  and  basins,  and  the  erection  of  reservoirs 
upon  the  hill  at  Fairmouut,  to  be  supplied  by  steam-engines  upon 
the  Schuylkill  at  its  base. 

After  consideration  of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  report,  Ooun- 
cik  purchased  the  site  at  Fairmouut,  and  commenced  building  the 
works  upon  it,  August,  1812. 

llie  task  of  builiiin^  these  works  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Graff,  and 
(with  the  exc(*ption  of  the  designs  for  the  steain-en^rines)  they 
were  entirely  designed  and  executed  by  him,  including  the  pumps, 
buildings,  mains,  and  reservoirs ;  at  the  same  time,  he  continued 
the  management  of  the  old  works  at  Centre  Square. 

In  consequence  of  this  great  increase  of  duty  without  a  oor- 
vespoiiding  increase  of  salary.  Mr.  Ghraff,  in  March,  1815,  found 
himself  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation  as  su]>erintendent.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Committee,  wlio  iiimiediately  advertised  in  the 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  aud  Baltimore  ])a])ei-s  for  a  suitable  per- 
son to  supply  his  place ;  no  one,  however,  ottered,  and  the  com- 
mittee te-engaged  Mr.  Graff  at  an  advanced  salary. 

Steam  machinery  was  still  in  its  in&ncy,  and  the  works  were 
attended  with  great  and  vexatious  difficulties.  In  1819,  it  was 
determined  to  change  the  mode  of  supplying  the  reservoirs  at  Fair- 
mount  from  steam  to  water  power.  A  contract  was  made  ^vith 
Mr.  A.  C()(jley  ior  the  erection  of  the  dam  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  commenced  April  19th,  ISI!).  Mr.  Graff  was  called  upon  to 
give  the  designs  for  the  work ;  he  therefore  made  all  the  plans,  and 
sopeziiiteiided  the  execution  of  the  canal  and  locks  on  the  west  side 
of  the  nvcr ;  the  forehay,  head  arehes  with  Hieiz  gates ;  the  reser- 
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Toirs,  main  and  stop  cocks,  mill  buildings,  pumps,  and  every  othcf 
part  of  the  works,  excepting  the  first  three  wheels  and  the  dam,— 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  OTexsee  the  steam-woiks, 
contract  for  aU  work  and  materials,  pay  all  expenses,  and  keep  the 

accounts  of  botli  old  and  new  works. 

At  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  devising,  and  bringins^  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection,  the  iron  pipe  system  in  the  city;  a 
system  which  has  served  us  a  model  £^1  almost  all  works  of  the  kind 
since  erected  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  were  the  first  iron  pipes  of 
large  size  made  in  this  country,  and  that  the  water-works  weie  due 
first  in  the  country,  there  being  no  similar  works  here  to  senre  as 
guides,  and  those  in  England  were  by  no  means  ])L  rfect,  and  scarcely 
of  any  use  as  models.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gratf  soon  sent  to  England 
patterns  of  fire-plugs  and  stop-cocks,  which  were  acknowledged  to 
be  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  use  there.  All  the  cast-iron 
water-wheels  erected  since  the  first  three,  were  built  upon  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Graff. 

In  the  year  1838  the  city  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Graff  was  directed  to  have  the  lock-gates  spiked  shut  (this  was 
then  in  c  harge  of  the  Committee).  He  went  with  the  men,  during 
a  very  inclement  night,  to  perform  this  duty.  The  rain,  as  it  Mi, 
firoze  upon  him,  thereby  causing  a  severe  cold ;  this,  with  intense 
anxiety  of  mind,  threw  him  upon  a  sick  bed,  where  he  remained 
for  nine  months;  fiom  the  consequences  of  which  he  never  entirdy 
recovered,  and  which,  without  doubt,  was  instrumental  in  causing 
his  decease.  Tliis  lamented  event  took  place  on  the  13th  April, 
1847,  he  being  at  the  time  within  a  few  months  of  his  seventh- 
third  year,  forty-two  of  which  were  passed  in  the  service  of  the 
city  corporation. 

Mr.  Graffs  great  experience  enabled  him  to  give  much  mBaaanBr 
tion  to  othets.  This  he  invariably  bestowed  most  cheeifuUy,  im- 
pressing the  minutest  particulars  upon  the  minds  of  inquirers,  with 
as  much  interest  as  if  he  made  the  knowledge  a  source  of  lucrative 
profit.  He  supplied  detailed  information  to  upwards  of  thirty- 
seven  corporations  who  have  erected  water-works  in  the  United 
States,  including  I^ew  York  and  Boston.   The  information  given 
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in  many  cases,  consisting  of  plans,  calculations^  &c.,  was  so  diffuse 
and  circumstantial,  that  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  designed  the 

works  for  which  it  was  requested. 

^fr.  Graff  was  exc(XHliugly  happy  in  his  expedients  for  over- 
coming difficulties  which  necessarily  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
works;  and  the  great  foresight  exhibited  in  the  design  of  the 
works,  is  apparent  the  &ct  of  the  works  having  answered 
their  purpose,  and  supplied  the  city,  without  changes  in  the  origi* 
nal  design,  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  whilst  many  of  the  works 
since  erected  have  been  found  deficient  in  six  or  eight  years.  All 
the  works  were  characterized  by  great  economy  and  perfect  effi- 
cieucy. 

Mr.  Graff's  character,  in  Ms  relations  with  these  works,  was 
marked  by  unbending  integrity,  untiring  energy,  and  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, for  the  best  interests  of  the  pu^ic.  No  influence  could 
tempt  him  ficom  the  performance  of  lus  duty,  which  he  always  had 
the  m<»al  courage  to  perform  without  regard  to  personal  con- 
sequences. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Graff  met  ^vith  the 
entire  and  cordial  approbation  of  tlie  Watering  Committee,  under 
whose  authority  he  had  acted,  we  insert  the  following  extract  fix>m 
the  Minutes  of  that  Committee,  which  was  sent  to  him  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  water-power  works  at  Pairmount 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Watering  Committee,  December 

31st,  lb22. 

**  The  Watering  Committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
labor  and  strict  attention  of  Mr.  Grafi^  in  the  works  at  Fairmount, 
bare  agreed  to  the  following  resolution > 

Reived,  That  Mr.  Graff  merits  the  thanks  of  this  Committee, 

and  they  arc  liereby  tendered  to  him,  for  his  judgment,  prudence, 
indefatigable  attention,  and  taste,  in  the  management  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  works  at  Fairmount,  to  thv  pcnotl  of  their  happy  con- 
clusion, owing  largely  to  his  exertions  and  skill ;  and  also  for  his 
MloaB  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  the  city,  in  all  its  con« 
eens  under  his  management* 

Samuel  W.  Busb, 
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As  a  further  testimonial  of  their  estimation  of  the  sendees  of  Mr. 
Graff,  a  silyer  we,  which  cost  two  hundred  and  forty-five  doUsn, 
was  presented  by  the  Watering  Committee,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  following  inscription : — 

"  This  vase  is  presented,  on  bclialfofthe  city  of  I'hiladelitliia,  liv  tlio  Wuterliiij  Comiuittte 
of  the  Cnnncils,  to  Fre<!erick  Graff,  to  express  thr-ir  adininitioti  of  the  ta-ite.  judgment,  and 
fidelity  with  which  be  arrftnged  and  assistod  in  prosecuting  to  a  condtuion,  the  pablic  vorb 
at  Fairmoant." 

And  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Watering  Committee  to  Coun- 
cils, made  on  the  6th  January,  1823,  the  following  language  is 
used:— 

"  The  Committee  cannot  close  this  report,  without  presenting  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  to  the  notice  of  both  the  Councils  and 
tlie  city,  Mr.  Frederick  Graff,  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Water-works,  whose  taste  in  the  design,  and  whose  judgment  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  works  at  Fainnount,  with  his  inde&tigabie 
zeal  for  the  public  interest  in  every  department,  have  attracted  the 
r^ard  and  thanks  of  the  Committee,  and  entitle  him  to  those  of 
Councils.'* 

A  second  vase  was  presented  to  Mr.  Graii  iu  1828,  havni^^  the 
following  inscription 

"  Presented  by  the  Watering  Committee  of  the  eiiy  of  Philedelphw,  to  Frederick  Gnff, 

Esq  ,  Superintendent  of  the  Water-voikfl,  as  a  tcstimuniel  of  leepect  for  his  taleote  en*!  r.rri} 

eflTectufiUy  displayo'l  in  overonnitng  unforeseen  diOioultics  cnconnteroJ  in  the  constniclioii  of 
the  norlbeetft  reservoir  at  Fairtnonat  WateMrorks.   Philadelphia,  September  1st,  1B28«" 

Mr.  Gruff  was  bom  -:\.ugust  27th,  1775,  and  died  April  13th, 

mi. 


WILLIAM  R.  GRANT,  M.D. 

BY  ii£iSHY  b.  PATT2R80N,  M.D. 

William  Bobertsok  Grant  was  horn  at  East  River,  in  the 

neighboring  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  '2'2d  of  De- 
cember, 1811.  His  paternal  grandf  ather  was  a  native  of  Inverness, 
in  Scotland,  who  came  early  to  the  province,  and  took  up  the 
oxiginal  giant  of  a  large  txact  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pictou. 
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His  mother,  whose  maideu  uame  was  Robertson,  was  a  native  of 
Scotland.   By  his  parents,  who  wvrc  pious  and  cuiiNisteiit  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  educated  in  the 
strictest  principles  of  that  rigid  denomination.    Early  destined  for 
the  Church  by  their  anxious  caie»  he  received  the  best  education 
the  province  afibrded.  His  religious  principles  necessarily  excluded 
him  from  King's  College,  the  only  degree-conferring  institution  in 
the  province,  and  in  which  only  members  of  tlic  Church  of  England 
could  consistently  graduate.  But  tlie  unwearying  attention  to  edu- 
cation, which  has  always  characterized  the  Scottish  people,  as  well 
in  their  emigrations  as  at  home,  was  displayed  here  also.    In  the 
Pictou  Academy,  the  Presbyterians  of  Nova  Scotia  provided  for 
their  children  all  the  substantial  advantages  of  a  classical  and  col- 
legiate education,  if  they  could  not  legally  obtain  for  them  the 
Baccalaureate.    Here  it  was  that  young  Grant  received  his  early 
efhicatiou,  uii  the  coniplctiou  of  which  he  catered,  in  accordance 
with  the  ^vishes  of  his  parents,  the  divinity  class  of  the  same  insti- 
tution. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  With  the  circumstances  that  produced  this 
important  change  in  his  career  I  am  unacquainted.  It  certainly 
was  not  from  any  loss  of  faith  in  the  tenets  of  his  Church  or  any 

weakening  of  his  attachment  to  its  principles.  To  his  last  hour, 
it  liuuibered  him  among  its  most  cousibteut  and  devoted  members 
and  office-bearers. 

Perhaps  his  peculiarly  sensitive  and  diihdeat  nature  shrunk  from 
the  high  responsibilities  of  a  station  which  seemed  to  him  so  sacred 
and  awful,  or,  more  probably,  he  had  the  rare  disoemment  to  per- 
ceive the  calling  to  which  his  powers  and  disposition  more  pecu- 
liarly adapted  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  resolution  was  taken ; 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  he  relinquished  the  study  of  theology, 
Mid  entered,  as  a  medicid  student,  the  office  of  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  a  highly  respectable  practitioner  of  Antigonish.  This  gen- 
tleman has  since  testified  his  regard  for  and  confidence  in  Dr.  Grant 
by  sending  his  son  to  study  under  the  paternal  care  of  his  former 
pupil,  and  to  receive  a  degree  from  Pennsylvania  College.  After 
stvdying  two  years  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  our  friend 
lesolved  to  complete  his  medical  education  at  Philadelphia,  as  the 
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medical  metiopolu  of  our  continent.   He  sailed  in  a  yesael  fiom 

Pictou  to  New  York ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1836,  he  first 
entered  Philadelpliui,  whu  h  was  to  be  his  home,  and  the  scene  of  his 
labors  and  distinction.  Immediately  on  arriving,  he  matriculated 
as  a  pupil  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  nature.  Notwithstanding  that 
his  age  was  already  more  advanced  than  that  of  most  of  his  fallow- 
pupils,  he  took  three  full  courses  of  lectures,  applying  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  which  had  for  him  pecnliar 
charms.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  although  still  an  undergrailuutc, 
he  received,  from  the  lute  Protessor  Pattison,  the  flattering  ap- 
pointment of  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Between  Grant 
and  his  distinguished  teacher  and  principal  there  thus  arose  a  ciloie 
intimacy  and  sincere  ftiendship,  which  were  never  intermpted. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, having  submitted  a  thesis  upon  "  Topical  Applications,"  and 
was  almost  immediately  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  in  Jefferson  College.  These  situations  he 
filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  Alma  Mater  for 
three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1842  he  resigned  them  and  opened 
private  anatomical  rooms  in  College  Avenue ;  that  location  which, 
first  made  illustrious  hy  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  GMman,  has 
since  been  rep^rded  as  an  eminently  anatomical  quarter,  and 
seems  to  lin\  (  ])( ( ome  a  school  of  the  proy)hets  in  that  line,  funiisli- 
in<^  our  colleges  with  able,  accomplished,  and  experienced  teachers 
of  that  difficult  science. 

Here  it  was  that  my  personal  aoquaiatanoe  with  Dr.  Ghcaat  and 
his  connection  with  the  members  of  this  Faculty  commenced.  He 
was  th^  well  established  in  our  city  in  all  his  relations.  Recog- 
nized as  an  able  and  promising  physician,  he  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  extensive  practice.  Reviving  his  eonneetion  with  the 
branch  of  the  Church  of  liis  Others  in  our  city,  he  had  already  (in 
1840)  been  elevated  by  the  congregation  of  the  First  Associate 
Ftobytetian  Church  to  the  office  of  a  Ruling  £lder,  a  trust  seldom 
reposed  in  one  so  young.  A  citizen  of  our  country,  by  naturahjsa- 
tion,  he  had  still  further  identified  himself  vnth  Philadelphia  by  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  family  of  one  of  our  most  respectable 
and  influential  citizens,  Mr.  John  McAlUster.  These  circumstances, 
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toigetfaerwith  his  tindisputed  reputation  as  a  learned  and  successful 

teacher  of  anatomy,  recomiiU'iKh^d  hiiu  to  the  consideration  of  a 
body  of  medical  gentlemen,  wIk^  \\(  i-o  then  seeking  to  cstublhsli  a 
sammer'School  of  medicine.  Into  tlieir  ussociation  he  entered,  and 
tiiey  commenced  theii*  lectures  in  the  spring  of  1843.  The  &nt 
moitB  of  this  enterprise  were  not  encouraging.  Several  changes 
occarted  in  the  association;  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Drs. 
Grant,  Darrach,  Wilthank,  and  myself,  composed  its  members. 

At  this  time  occnrred  the  dissolution  of  the  original  Faculty  of 
Pennsylvania  Colh^^rf'.  erertcd  hy  the  witlidvawino^  members  of  the 
old  Faculty  of  Jetterson  College,  with  the  addition  of  the  late 
lamented  and  world-ienowned  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton  and 
others.  Into  the  causes  of  this  dissolution  it  would  now  be  both 
painfbl  and  inelevant  to  inquire.  SufSce  it  to  say  lliat  the  disrup- 
tion seemed  final,  and  the  school  in  danger  of  perishin<:^.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  association  just  referr(Hl  to  made  overtures, 
both  to  the  Trustees  and  the  late  Faculty  for  tlie  reorganization 
of  the  school.  Some  technical  difficulty  existing  as  to  the  right  of 
appointment  to  the  vacant  chairs,  the  new  incumbents  entered  upon 
posaeasion  in  virtue  of  an  appointment  by  the  Trustees,  confirmed 
hf  an  instrument  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  former  Faculty,  re- 
linqiiishing  to  them  and  their  associates  all  right  and  title  whatever 
to  tile  school,  its  honors,  and  emoluments. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Grant  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  Pennsylvania  College,  then  apparently  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  documents  legalizing  the  appointment  of  him- 
>elf  and  colleagues  were  not  received  until  the  "  introductory  week'' 
had  commenced.  The  students  who  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  College  were  scattered  abroad.  Most  had  gone  to 
other  institutions,  many  of  them  to  other  citic^s.  Several  graduated 
the  sueeeediiig  spring  in  New  York  and  Baltimore.  Desperate  as 
the  undertaking  seemed  to  most,  it  was  attempted,  and  a  Faculty 
of  fbur  members  carried  through  the  course  of  lectures  with  a  class 
^  twenty«thiee  pupils.  During  the  session,  Dr.  Grrant  labored  with 
untiring  zeal  and  energy,  delivering  six  lectures  weekly  upon 
Anatomy,  and  tliree  upon  Openitive  Surgery,  while  he  attended 
assiduously  to  the  duties  of  the  dissecting-room.  Before  tlie  close 
of  the  session,  lus  health,  already  somewhat  impaired,  began  to  &il 
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him,  but  he  persevered  to  tho  end.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1844, 
the  Faculty  completed  their  labors  by  holding  a  public  conunence- 
ment  m  their  own  lecture-room  in  Filbert  Street^  and  before  a  my 
limited  audience,  at  which  the  dc<?roe  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was 

conferred  upon  seven  pupils.  Shortly  afterwards,  their  number  was 
filled  by  the  appohitiucnt  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  as  Professor  of  Surgery, 
and  Dr.  Atlee,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry.  The  prospi^ct  now  l)egan 
to  brighten,  and  the  erection  of  this  building,  with  a  class  at  the 
last  session  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  displays  the  result  of 
the  arduous  labors  thus  inauspiciously  begun.  In  these  labors,  Dr. 
Grant  always  bore  his  full  share.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Collco^o.  he  si  rove  earnestly  for  its  establishment,  and  rejoiced  in 
its  prosperity. 

During  all  this  time  lie  suffered  occasionally  ixom  a  pulmouar) 
affection,  left  as  the  sequela  of  a  previous  severe  attack  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. He  seldom  passed  through  the  labors  of  a  session  without 
suffering  one  or  more  of  his  attacks,  which  were  latterly  compli- 
cated with  evidences  of  cardiac  h}'pertrophy.  He  was  plainly  suf- 
fering under  serious  organic  disease,  resisted  1)}  the  powers  of  a 
natumllv  vim)rous  and  sound  con-ititutiou,  as  well  as  h\  rarefuUv 
regular  and  abstemious  habits.  Both  in  lus  practice  and  ni  his 
teaching  he  undenvent  a  great  amount  of  £aitiguing  labor.  Of  an 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  he  entered  upon  the  work  in 
hand  with  his  whole  might,  and  prosecuted  it  with  eagerness. 
During  the  past  session  his  friends  flattered  themselves  that  his 
he  iilth  was  bett(  r  than  usuid.  Toward  spring  he  manifested  signs 
of  exhaustion  and  dehility,  but  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the  change 
so  speedily  to  occur.  As  so  often  happens  in  long-continued 
chronic  illness,  the  end  came  upon  us  suddenly  and  unex^xjctedlT. 
Indeed,  our  friend  may  be  said  to  have  died,  like  a  faithful  sentiael 
of  humanity,  at  his  post  and  with  his  armor  on  his  back.  It  was 
in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty  that  his  illness  was  contracted. 
On  the  afternoon  of  T  uesday,  March  23d,  he  was  summoned  in 
haste  to  the  aid  of  a  woman  wlio  liad  conuuittcMl  suieidc  by  luuiging 
in  the  cellar  of  her  own  house.  He  went  with  speed,  entered  the 
damp  and  chiUing  atmosplune  of  the  place,  while  heated  with 
labor  and  excitement,  and,  the  people  around  recoiling  6om  the 
loathsome  object,  he  raised  the  heavy  body  with  one  arm,  while  he 
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detached  tho  rope  from  tlie  neck  with  the  other.    Ilopiufr  tliat  life 
mi^'lit  still  1)0  restored,  he  labored  long  aud  assiduously  in  tlie  same 
cold  cellar  before  he  resigned  the  uiifortunati^  creature  to  her  irre- 
vocable &te.   The  evening  of  the  same  day  he  spent  at  my  house, 
wliere  he  seemed  much  excited  and  nervously  agitated  hy  the  hor- 
roiB  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed.   His  Largely  sympathetic 
heart  was  painfuUy  wrung,  and  his  tender  feeling  of  humanity 
shocked  by  the  wretched  spectacle  of  crime  and  uusery  he  had 
come  through,  and  whose  terrible  oons(Mpi(mces  he  had  so  earnestly 
but  vainly  striven  to  avert.    In  the  course  of  the  night  he  was 
seized  with  chill,  and,  the  next  day,  was  prostrated  by  a  pulmonary 
attack  of  unusual  violence.   The  history  of  his  case  it  is  not  my 
place  to  give,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  made  public  by  one  more  fully 
oonversant  with  all  its  details.   No  apprehensions  of  a  &tal  issue 
were  at  first  entertained,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
remwlies  used  wen*  failinji^  of  tho  dt  >ired  effect.    l)rs.  Atlee  and 
Darrach  were  unremitting  in  their  care,  and  their  devotion  was 
appreciated  with  expressions  of  gmtcful  thanks  by  their  beloved 
patient    On  Saturday,  the  27th,  it  was  believed  that  a  fsivoiable 
diaoge  had  taken  place  in  his  condition ;  but,  on  Sunday,  it  be- 
came mani^t  that  all  htunan  aid  was  vain,  and  that  the  end  was 
near.    His  nnnd  was  entirely  clear,  composed,  and  truiKjuil.  Per- 
Ik'tly  aware  of  his  rapidly  approaelun«^  dissolution,  not  one  feeling 
of  terror  or  dimuay  seemed  to  disturV)  the  calm  serenity  of  ius  spirit. 
Death  was  a  toj^c  on  which  he  had  reflected  long  and  prayeifuUy, 
and  he  could  approach  the  dark  portal  of  the  grave  witiiout  one 
tremulous  shudder,  without  one  murmur  of  regret,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Him  that  is  mighty  to  save.   The  religious  trust  he  had 
le;ime<l  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  wliicli  he  never  for  a  moment 
lost  his  iiold  upon  through  life,  was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  shed 
its  joy  and  liglit  upon  his  d)ing  pillow.  To  him  death  liad  no  sting, 
md  over  him  the  grave  could  have  no  victory.    Though  his  heart 
yearned  to  the  dear  ones  around  him,  he  could  bid  them  a  last 
fiuewell  with  a  heavenly  smile  upon  his  countenance,  for  he  be- 
lievcnl,  with  a  fuU  and  perfect  earnestness  of  feith,  that  he  should 
meet  them  again  in  an  abiding  city,  to  part  no  more  forever.  And 
so,  on  that  Sabbatli  afternoon,  whUe  the  friends  he  loved  were 
raising,  in  the  house  of  prayer,  the  song  of  thanksgiving  in  which 
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he  had  so  often  joined,  his  spirit  gently  took  its  departure  from  its 
eartlih  habitation,  and  there  remained  to  us  of  our  iiiend  only  his 
lifeless  fonn. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  intelligence  of  this  sad  event  made 
a  most  painful  and  profound  impression  upon  many.  No  man  was 
more  beloved  in  die  circle  of  his  acquaintance  than  Dr.  Giant 
This  was  made  manifest  on  the  occasion  of  his  mterment,  when  so 
many  persons,  representing  so  many  professions,  interests,  opinions, 
and  social  <^iiides,  assembled  to  piiy  the  last  houors  to  liis  mortal 
remains.  In  that  train  also  were  seen  tlie  profe55sors,  alumni,  and 
students  of  this  College,  anxious  to  testify  by  every  means  in  theii 
power  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 

The  character  of  Grant  presents  several  points  whose  oontemplar 
tion  may  afford  interest  and  instruction,  and  to  these  I  now  pro^xMe 
to  direct  your  attention.  T  do  not  appear  here,  be  it  undeTstood, 
either  as  a  critic  or  a  (.ulogist.  My  object  is  not  to  apply  the 
moral  scalpel  to  our  subject,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  indulge  iii 
his  indiscriminate  praise.  My  aim  is  more  genial  than  the  one, 
and  more  honest  than  the  other.  It  is  to  trace  the  lineaments  of 
our  deceased  fiiend,  precisely  such  as  they  appeared  to  his  brethren 
of  the  Faculty,  and  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability.  If| 
in  so  doing,  my  feelings  lend  a  bias  to  my  ])en,  it  is  unconscioitBlj 
to  myself.  To  ^veigh  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  an  even  balance  belongs, 
I  know,  to  a  purer  discernment  than  man  can  attain,  but  I  hope  to 
accomplish  my  task  in  sincerity,  appealing  to  those  around  me,  who 
knew  him  even  better  than  I  did,  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  por- 
traiture. 

Every  man  who  has  reflected  carefully  upon  the  elements  wlndi 

should  go  to  compose  the  good  phynicum,  has  formed  to  himself  so 
ideal  of  that  perfect  character ; — one,  perhaps,  so  perfect  that  none 
of  liis  associates  or  contemporaries  can  fulfil  its  necessities,  or  seem 
to  deser\  e  the  name.  It  is  hard  to  try  poor  human  nature  by  such 
a  standard,  and  such  I  would  not  apply  now.  No  man  would  haire 
shrunk  more  instinctively  from  the  application  of  such  a  toudbstone 
than  Grant,  diffident  as  he  was  of  his  powers,  and  ever  anxiously 
fearful  of  falling  short  in  the  duties  of  liis  profession.  Yet  I  can 
'  safely  r  that  few  men  hnve  been  better  fitted  by  nature  and 
education  for  those  duties  than  he.  His  heart  was  tender  and  sjm- 
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pathetic  as  a  woman's.  His  ear  \vas  never  deaf  to  the  cry  of  suf- 
fering. Ever  ready  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  iiain  and  dis(\aso,  he 
labored  in  the  woik  of  healing  for  the  work's  sake.  To  him  the 
jnospect  of  remuneration  was  always  a  secondary  object,  perhaps 
Jnpt  too  subordinate  for  bis  own  pecuniary  interest  in  this  mer- 
cenary world.  He  could  weep  with  those  tiiat  wept^  and  felt  him- 
self repaid  when,  through  his  ministrations,  suffering  was  relieved, 
and  the  warm  ]iucs  of  health  were  brought  hack  to  the  cheek  paled 
by  lin«fering  disoase.  Yet  with  all  this  tenderness  there  was  in 
him  a  resolute  Unnness  of  character,  due  alike  to  his  Scottish  blood, 
and  his  rigid  Scottish  training.  He  never  shrank  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  when  that  infliction  was  indispensahle  to  the  accom- 
pliBlmient  of  an  ulterior  good  result.  His  hand  never  shook  as  it 
urged  the  knife  through  the  qmvering  flesh  of  a  fellow-being  in  a 
Iife-sa\  ing  operation,  even  though  his  heart  at  the  moment  yearned 
over  tliat  patient  with  all  the  deep  sympatln'  of  a  brother's  love. 
It  is  this  union  of  tenderness  with  hrmness  that  quahties  a  man 
eminently  for  the  office  of  a  surgeon,  and  this  our  friend  fully 
pos8C88ed» 

In  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  in  its 
practice,  he  was  industrious  and  lahorious.  He  was  well  read  upon 

cver\'  branch  of  our  science.  A\  hile  anatomy  wiis  his  chosen  de- 
partment, he  never  neglected  any  other,  and  liis  opinions  upon  all 
medical  topics  were  therefore  valuable  and  instmctive.  His  con- 
venation  was  sought  alike  by  students  and  physicians.  From  the 
stores  of  his  extensive  reading  and  observation,  he  could  bring 
somethmg  to  throw  light  upon  every  topic  that  was  suggested  and 
every  case  that  presented  itself  for  treatment.  Possessing  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-selected  library,  he  spent  much  time  in  study. 
He  'vvas  not  one  of  those  wlio  believe  that  their  professional  educa- 
tion is  completed  when  the  diploma  is  obtained.  He  felt  deeply 
that  his  education  could  never  be  completed,  while  the  stores  of 
inedical  learning  were  still  unexhausted  by  him,  or  even  while 
xiature  displayed  new  fields  of  research  and  discovery.  This  senti- 
ment arose  mainly  from  his  conscientiousness  in  all  professional 
matter?*.  Hie  high-tornd  regard  for  truth  and  houoi  wliicli  ( Im- 
racterized  all  his  relatii)u.s  in  life,  was  particularly  conspicuous  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  patients  and  his  medical  brethren.  In 
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assuming  the  charge  of  a  case  of  disease,  he  fc^lt  that  he  took  iu  his 
hands  the  a\^^ul  responsibility  of  a  Iiuman  life,  and  his  tender  con- 
science would  give  him  no  test  if  he  knew  that  the  means  of  cure 
felled  in  his  hands  from  the  want  of  some  one  &ct  or  process  which 
a  larger  reading  or  profounder  reflection  might  have  snpplied. 
Hence  Ik-  was  fully  convinced  that  his  duty  to  God  and  humanity 
rc(]uire(l  hiui  to  onu't  im  nppurtunity  ol  lusliuction,  but  to  persevere 
in  his  study  with  tUc  same  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  as  when  he 
first  entered  upon  its  pursuit.  The  same  consideration  made  him 
a  particularly  cautious  physician.  When  the  subject  in  hand  was 
the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  he  daied  not  be  laah  or  precipitate.  He 
spent  much  time  with  his  patients,  watched  them  long  and 
anxiously,  and  never  entered  upon  any  couiic  of  practice  without 
a  firm  con^•ietion  of  its  propriety. 

In  his  relations  to  his  niedic{d  hrcthrcu,  he  was  kind,  courteous, 
and  honorable.  The  ethical  rules  which  regulate  our  profbssional 
intercourse  he  observed  with  scrupulous  care.  Never  forward  nor 
obtrusive,  he  applied  to  his  conduct  among  his  brethren  the  scrip- 
tural injunction:  In  honor  preferring  one  another.  His  position 
in  rc^gurd  to  them  was  therefore  always  of  the  most  pleasaut  cha- 
racter. No  man  ever  liad  fewer  enemies,  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  sincerely  mourned  by  tliose  whom  a  contrary  course  might 
so  readily  have  converted  into  business  rivals  and  personal  foes. 
His  professional  standing  was  evidenced  by  lus  early  reception  into 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  a  member  of  the  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  and,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  was  chosen  by  that 
body  a  delegate  to  represent  it  at  the  annual  luoetuig  of  the  State 
Medical  Society.  His  name  also  appears  upon  the  roll  of  perma- 
nent members  of  the  IS  atioual  Medical  Association,  in  which  he 
had  represented  the  Faculty  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

As  a  teacher  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Giant  was  remarkable  more  ht 
deamess  and  systematic  accuracy  of  detail,  than  fox  any  powers  of 
elocution.  He  made  no  pretension  to  oratorical  display,  which 
indeed  he  felt  to  be  out  of  place  iu  a  piuely  demonstrative  chair. 
His  style  of  language  Avas  therefore  plain,  but  full  and  perspicuous. 
His  object  being  to  teach,  lie  sought  chieliy  to  be  intelligible  to  all, 
and  to  carry  his  class  with  him  by  &miliar  explanation  and  copious 
illustmtion.   A  happy  natural  tact  and  mechanical  ingesmity  len- 
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dered  him  peculiarly  felicitous  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
demonstrative  illustration.  That  he  was  a  successful  teacher  is 
admitted  on  all  hands.  For  proofs  of  this  can  I  do  better  tlum 
appeal  to  you,  who  were  members  of  the  last  class,  and  to  the 
almmii  of  the  school,  now  before  me,  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
his  instmction  ? 

In  all  his  personal  relations,  Dr.  Grant  was  characterized  by 

great  amiability  of  temper,  courteous  deportment,  and  the  strictest 
iiitcj^ritv.  Kindly  and  affable  to  all,  he  was  ever  a  wikume  guest 
at  the  social  hreside,  as  well  as  in  the  chamber  of  disease  and  death. 
His  gentle  manners  and  sympathizing  conversation  endeared  him 
much  to  the  hearts  of  his  patients.  Rigidly  honorable  and  upright, 
he  endeavored  to  rc^ilate  all  his  conduct  by  a  sense  of  duty.  He 
never  deviated  firom  the  principles  of  morality  tnstOled  into  his 
mind  in  early  youth.  Thrown  here  into  this  sinful  city,  a  stranger 
youth  among  strangers,  he  carried  in  his  breast  a  sure  talisman 
against  all  its  allurements  and  temptations,  and,  by  the  uniform 
correctness  of  his  walk  and  conversation,  soon  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  teachers,  his  fellow-pupils,  and  the 
society  into  which  he  was  introduced,  Happy  the  medical  student 
who,  like  him,  can  pass  through  the  slippery  path  of  his  city  pro- 
bation, and  keep  the  white  giirments  of  his  youthful  innocency 
"imspotted  frum  the  world!" 

Any  attempt  to  delineate  the  character  of  Dr.  Grant  must  be 
incomplete,  however,  without  a  reference  to  his  religious  position 
md  course.  On  this  point,  allow  me  to  read  an  extract  from  an 
obituary  notice,  by  his  beloved  pastor,  the  Bev.  J,  B.  Dales,  in  the 
Christian  Instructor  of  May,  1852,  and  which  is  appropriately 
headed,  A  good  man  fallen! 

"In  his  religious  character  Dr.  Grant  was  exemplary  and  usf  fnl. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  1838,  he  joined  the  First  Associate  llefonned 
Church  in  this  city,  on  a  certificate  from  the  church  in  his  native 
phoe;  and  about  two  years  afterwards  (Nov.  19,  1840)  he  was 
oidained  to  the  office  of  a  Ruling  Elder.  Thenceforth,  in  Session, 
in  Presbytery,  and  in  the  Synod— 4n  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and 
Ae  hous(*s  of  the  poor — in  the  loneliness  of  the  stranger,  the  sor- 
rowfi  of  the  altiictted,  ami  the  wants  ut  the  needy,  he  was  uniformly 
legaided  as  the  wise  counsellor,  the  true  Mend,  the  sincere  Chris- 
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tian.  In  his  death,  a  Pastor  mourns  an  Aaron  or  a  Hur,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  hold  up  the  hands  that  wotdd  tremble  under  the  toil 

and  weight  of  ministenal  duty.  A  Session  mourns  a  brother  who 
was  zealous  for  tlie  purity  of  God's  house,  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  people,  and  the  advauceinent  of  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  And  a  Church  mourns  a  fellow-member,  who  loved  the 
gates  of  Zion,  and  was  ever  ready  to  weep  with  them  that  wept, 
and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced." 

The  consolations  he  had  so  often  ministered  to  others  he  wis 
privileged  to  test  himself,  gloriously  and  triumphantly.  The  feith 
that  g\iidt'(l  liis  steps  through  life,  shed  a  halo  of  celestial. light  over 
his  dying  bed.  In  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution,  his  pale  lips 
could  murmur,  "J//  is  welir  and  as  he  felt  earth  receding,  aiifl  his 
spirit  losing  its  hold  upon  its  tenement  of  clay,  bos  &cq  beamed 
with  the  fulness  of  joy  and  peace,  as  he  said  &ihtly,  ^  I  am  almak 
homer  The  last  words  the  anxious  watchers  heard  %>m  his  lip8 
were,  " exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory"  and,  almost  at  that 
moment,  the  last  dread  change  passed  over  his  countenance,  and  his 
immortal  spirit  had  gone  to  God  who  gave  it.  In  the  view  of  that 
dosmg  scene,  where  death  was  deprived  of  aU  its  tenors,  who  would 
not  exclaim :  Let  hb  die  the  death  op  the  riohteous,  and  mt 

LAST  END  BE  LIKE  HIS  I 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  that  in  these  remarks  I  am  actuated  by 

no  desire  of  sermonizing.  I  merely  desire  to  point  out  to  you  that 
happy  Christian  death-bed  scene,  to  iisk  you  to  cont4?mplate  it 
thoughtfully,  and  to  let  its  luminous  t(»a(  hings  work  iheir  way  in 
your  inmost  hearts.  Neither  am  I  iniiuenced  by  any  sectarian 
sympathy,  or  desire  to  magnify  the  tenets  so  faithfully  and  tnist- 
fiolly  held  by  our  deceased  fiiend.  The  dicles  of  our  rdigions  con* 
viction  touched  in  but  few  points,  but  in  the  points  where  they  did 
coincide,  thank  God,  lay  the  great  central  facts  of  all  spiritual  truth. 
Ha[>p>  ior  us  it  is  that  the  sphere  of  that  truth  lies  beyond  that  of 
inteUcctual  speculation,  and  there  may  those  of  the  most  op^>osite 
convictions  meet  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bonds  of  faith.  In 
my  early  studentship,  my  reverence  was  divided  between  two  of 
the  lights  of  our  profession,  now  extinguished.  The  one.  Dr.  Otto, 
had  been  the  beloved  physician  of  my  family,  our  revered  helper  in 
all  times  of  trouble  and  distress.   The  other  was  my  distinguished 
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preceptor.  Dr.  Parrisb.  Between  these  two  good  men  existed  a 
most  iiitiinate  friendshi[)  iiud  daily  intercourse,  one  of  the  bonds  of 
which  was  a  coniniun  admiration  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  of 
Thomas  Kcmpis. .  Never  shall  fade  Iroin  my  mind  the  beautitul 
spectacle  of  those  venerable  forms, — the  placid  and  peaceful  Quaker, 
and  the  rigidly  devout  Presbyterian, — ^bending  together  over  the 
Rowing  pages  *df  the  heavenly-minded  Catholic.  Never  shaU  I 
unlearn  the  lesson  of  a  tme  and  holy  Catholicity  of  spirit  which 
was  thus  taTifj^ht  me,  and  which  T  ha\  e  always  believed  to  be  one  of 
thr  best  badgrs  of  our  profession.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this 
( iitiiii,  :t  tliat  i  address  you  now,  and  entreat  you  to  ponder  care- 
full}  the  teachings  of  that  hour  that  proclaims,  in  tones  more 
thriUingly  convincing  than  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  that  blessed 
are  the  ^ead  who  die  in  the  Lord.''  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for 
ihey  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  May 
the  Master  pf  life  grant  you  that  spirit  in  full  measure,  tilling  all 
your  earthly  journey  with  pleasantness,  and  crowniniif  your  last 
hour  with  a  glory  like  to  that  of  him  whose  loss  we  mourn,  though 
we  know  it  was  great  gain  to  him.  So  may  he,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  your  service,  be  made  a  blessing  to  you  even  in  his  death, 
and  the  companion  of  your  joy  in  the  great  resurrection ! 

And  now  I  have  performed — ^how  inadequately  I  feel  as  deeply  as 
uu)  uf  you  can  do — the  task  assigned  me  by  our  Faculty.  As  a  labor 
of  love,  receive  and  regard  it,  and  visit  it  with  no  se^  erer  criticism. 
If  I  shall  have  stirred  up  the  pure  minds  of  any  of  you  to  a  resolute 
detennination  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  friend  I  have  displayed 
ss  an  example  to  you,  my  highest  wish  will  be  abundantly  gratified. 

The  services  of  this  hour  have  been  devoted  to  a  work  of  duty, 
and  the  expression  of  a  feeling  we  could  not  and  would  not  disre- 
irird.  ^fy  part  has  been  thus  to  plant  the  cypress  over  a  grave  we 
would  not  liave  forgotten,  ^\'he^  next  we  meet,  my  cf)llea«^'ues 
will  introduce  you  to  the  more  immediate  business  of  our  union.  I 
have  detained  you  to-day  in  the  place  of  tombs,  and  amid  the 
memorialB  of  the  dead,  where  the  feelings  that  arise  are  enough  to 
occupy  our  minds  for  the  present  Under  their  sombre  shadow  we 
separate  fer  the  night,  but 

"To-morrow,  to  freeh  fields  and  pastures  newl  ' 

Dr.  Grant  died  in  Philadelphia,  Maich  28th,  1852. 
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HYMAN  GRATZ. 

This  aged  and  much-esteemed  citizen  o£  Philadelphia  died  on 
the  27th  January,  1857,  at  his  residence,  in  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia.   He  was  the  son  of  Michael  Gratz,  one  of  the  old  time 

merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  himself  one  of  that  honurable 
fraternity  for  manv  years.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1776.  He 
retained  his  mental  and  pliysical  yigor,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  up 
to  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was,  for  many  years,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Company,  and  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  entertained  for  him,  we  copy  an 
accoLiiit  of  the  proceedings  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  iine  Arts ; — 

"  PeVXBTLTAKI4  ACADKMT  or  TBI  FlKK  AkTS,  ) 

30tb  Janqaiji  1S57.  J 

A  Special  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held  at  the  Academy. 

"  Tlie  President  stated  tliat  lie  had  ronycned  the  present  special 
meeting  of  the  lioard  to  announce  to  tlicm  the  event  of  the  dt^th 
of  Mr.  Gratz,  one  of  the  Directors  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Therefore  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cope,  unani- 
mously 

Besolved,  That  this  Board  has  received,  with  sincere  regret, 
the  announcement  just  made  of  the  death  of  their  colleague,  Mr. 

Hyman  Cxratz,  for  aiaii}  years  a  Director  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Academy.  That  they  desire  lu  record  their  deep  sense  of  liis  long 
and  valuable  services  to  the  institution,  his  unwearied  attention, 
fideUty,  and  care  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  Director  and 
Treasurer ;  his  constant  interest  in  the  progress  and  judicious  culti- 
vation and  development  of  Art,  and  the  urbanity  which  chaxacterized 
his  personal  intercourse.  That  a  copy  of  'these  resolutions,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Gratz  and  published. 

''HfiNBY  D,  Gilpin, 

*  "Prwideat. 

"John  Sartain, 

**  Secretary," 
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OEOEOE  GRAY, 

OF  OAAT'b  rSBBT. 

Mr.  Gray  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
conspicuous  as  a  public  man.  He  was  the  author  of  the  memorable 
"  Treason  licsolutions,"  reported  by  the  conuiiittce  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  although  he  assigned  the  place  of  honor  first  to  his  Mend 
Dickinson,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Franklin,  reserving  to  himself, 
merely  as  a  post  of  responsibility,  the  chairmanship  of  the  commit- 
tee, whose  dnty  it  was  to  issue  the  paper  coinage  of  the  province, 
which  declared  itself  to  be  in  revolt  against  the  sovereign. 

When  the  proposal  to  emit  bills  of  credit  was  first  discussed  in 
the  Assembly,  some  timidity  was  evinced  by  honorable  members 
present,  and  one  oppoTieiit  of  the  measure  in  particular  exclaimed, 
^  Who  will  sign  them  V*  I,"  answered  Mr.  Gray ;  ^  to  the  amount 
which  my  property  will  sufficiently  secure,  I  will  sign  them  my- 
self" The  measure  was  then  determined  upon  with  but  three 
votes  in  the  negative. 

By  the  minutes  of  the  Committee^  of  Safety,  it  appears,  that  he 
attended  its  meetings  to  the  last.  lie  is  recorded  as  present  on  the 
13th  of  Marcli,  1777.  Upon  that  day  he  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  War  by  the  Executive  Council  (which  then  as- 
smned  the  reins  of  power),  and  so  continued  as  long  as  the  Board 
had  active  duties  to  perform.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  which 
he  attended,  perhaps,  in  liis  official  cap;i(  ity,  he  escaped  capture  by 
a  riij^ht  too  precipitate  to  be  dicrnifieti,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge 
in  a  fiirm-house,  whose  Mendly  inmates  detained  him  in  a  barrel, 
or  meal-bin,  &om  the  evening  of  the  11th  to  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber. He  came  out  with  more  of  his  apparel  than  his  big  wig, 
finely  powdered. 

Bfr.  Gray  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  (from  l^liiladelphia  County),  in  which 
tKMly  his  votes  were  invariably  on  the  popular  side ;  and  was,  aftef- 
wards.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Unwilling,  as  he 

29 
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said,  to  suryive  his  wife,  who  had  deceased  the  year  hefore,  he 
died  in  1800.   She  was  a  trae  heroine ;  the  woman  who  fed  our 

starvin<]^  prisoners  ;  the  woman  who  quarrelled  so  handsomely  with 
Renegade  Cunningham,  thv  Ikitish  provobt-niarshal,  at  the  State- 
House  Prison,  when  he  kicked  over  her  tub  of  soup ;  the  woman, 
also,  who  had  this  brute  reprimanded  and  kept  in  order. 

Mr.  Gray  was  the  fifth  Geoige  Gray  in  line  of  descent  from 
George  Gray,  of  Barhadoes,  a  weaiihjptddw  friend;  and  Mis.  Gray 
was  Martha,  daughter  of  Rohert  Ibbetson,  a  noted  Engluh  Metho- 
dist and  Moravian,  who  was  united  to  Friends  before  his  death. 
But  the  Quakers  turned  George  Gray  out  of  meeting  as  early  as 
1775,  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Assembly,  and  his  patriotic  wife 
went  with  him.  His  daughter,  Rebecca,  was,  however,  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher  in  meeting  before  her  untimely  death,  which 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Whitby  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  still 
inhabited  by  their  daughter,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Martha  Gray 
Thoinus,  is  standing  in  Gray's  1  nic,  ea.st  of  the  Darby  Road,  24th 
Ward,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
day.    It  was  built,  part  in  1741,  and  part  in  17  dd. 

Mr.  Gray  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from 
Philadelphia  County  in  1772,  and  was  Chairman  of  Conmdttee  of 
Accounts  in  1774  and  after.  Among  the  nimterous  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  June  30th,  1775,  we  find  the  following:-— 

"111  solved.  That  hUU  vj  credit,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  next, 
be  prepared  and  printed  upon  good  strong  paper,  under  the  caift 
and  direction  of  Geoige  Gray,  William  Rodman,  Joseph  Parker, 
and  Isaac  Pearson,  Esqs.,  or  any  three  of  them,  at  the  charge  of 
the  public,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  said  bills. 

"  Resolved,  Tliat  the  same  bills  shall  have  such  like  escutcheons 
and  devices  as  the  said  Geor^fe  Gray,  Joseph  Parker,  William  Rod- 
man, and  Isaac  Pearson,  shall  think  fit. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  George  Gray,  Joseph  Parker,  William 
Rodman,  and  Isaac  Pearson,  or  any  three  of  them,  after  the  said 
bills  are  printed,  shaU  deliver  them  to  the  signers,  to  be  signed  and 
numbered  by  parcels,  for  which  they  shall  take  receipts.'* 

We  find  that  the  pubUc  and  impoitant  bcr vices  of  Mr.  Gray  are 
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not  exaggerated  by  his  descendants.  He  was  one  of  the  master- 
spirits during  our  Revohitionary  struggle,  and  recorded  history 
coiilinns  the  fumil)  traditions  respecting  his  noble  and  patriotic 
course. 


ASHBEL  GUEEK 

AsHBEL  Gkeen,  D.D.,  who  succeeded  to  President  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  at  Hanover,  July  6, 1 762. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  1783 ;  entered  the  ministry; 
wss  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Princeton 
from  1785  to  1787;  was  Chaplain  to  Congress  in  Philadelphia  fom 
1792  to  1 800,  a  position  whic  h  brought  him  into  relation  with  \\'ash- 
ington,  \>'hom  he  had  seen  in  the  field  in  his  early  militia  days  in 
New  Jersey,  iuid  the  best  society  of  the  day ;  he  was  elected  to  the 
CoUege  of  New  Jersey  in  1812,  wliich  he  occupied  for  ten  years, 
the  marked  incidents  of  his  career  being  the  great  insubordination 
and  revival;  on  his  retirement,  conducting  a  Presbyterian  religious 
jofnmal,  "The  Christian  Advocate,"  in  Philadelphia,  for  twelve 
years;  in  his  subsequent  It  isurc,  preparing  a  ''Memoir  of  John 
Withorspoon,''  which  is  still  iii  manuscript;  and,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  commencing  an  autobiography,  wliich  he  continued  to 
write  till  within  two  years  of  his  deatli,  which  occurred  in  his 
dghty-sijLth  year,  May  19, 1848.  His  chief  publications  are  the 
periodical  wluch  we  have  mentioned,  his  posthumous  autobiography, 
and  a  collection  of  his  discourses,  with  an  appendix,  containing, 
among  other  articles,  a  history  of  his  College,  and  tributes  to  its 
pT(>?i(U'nts,  wliirh  appeared  in  l^hiladclpliia  in  1822.  lie  had  also 
been  engaged  in  revising,  for  the  American  market,  the  articles  in 
Bees's  and  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopeedias ;  for  which,  he  tells 
ss,  he  received,  as  compensation,  a  set  of  the  works.  His  autobio- 
grsphy  contains  much  devotional  matter,  a  &w  anecdotes  of  Wash-, 
ington  and  his  early  court*'  days,  and  an  interesting  diary  of  a 
tour  wliich  he  made  hito  New  Ena^land  in  the  summer  of  1791. 
He  was  a  poliaiied  writer.  His  portrait  sho^vs  a  fine  dark  eye, 
which,  thiwigh  he  was  an  amiable  man,  contributed  to  the  severity 
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of  his  countenance,  accoiding  to  the  College  reputation  of  his  aus- 
tere appearance. 

He  was  President  of  Princeton  College  during  the  great  liot 
and  rebellion  among  the  students,  January  19th,  1817. 


JACOB  GEEEN,  M.D. 

Jacob  Green,  M.D.,  an  American  scholar,  distinguished  as  a 
general  scientific  and  literary  character,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
July  26th,  1790,  where  he  was  also  educated,  graduating  at  the 
University  of  Peini^^ylvania,  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He 
evinced^a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  sciences  at  so  early  a  period 
in  life,  that  it  seemed  almost  akin  to  an  instinct  His  first  kbois^ 
even  in  boyhood,  were  devoted  to  botanical  studies,  and  he  made 
quite  ci  large  collection  of  plants.  His  studies  were  soon  extended 
to  mineralogy,  conchology,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  galvanism, 
and  zoology  in  general.  Not  long  after  leaving  the  University,  he 
published,  in  connection  with  a  young  friend,  a  "Treatise  on  Eleo 
tricity,''  which  was  ^vorably  received,  and  gave  him  a  reputatioii 
as  a  man  of  science,  and  one  destined  to  hold  fellowship  mth  oar 
best  scholars.  He  also  studied  law,  and  was  licensed  to  practice; 
but  instead  of  following  the  profession,  he,  in  1818,  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Nassau  Hall,  of  chemistry,  experimental  philosophy, 
and  natural  history.  After  filling  this  chair  for  four  years,  with 
satisfaction  to  the  institution  and  credit  to  himself,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  continued 
in  the  office  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Beside  his  work  on  dectridty, 
he  published  "Chemical  Diagrams;"  *' Chemical  Philosophy;"  ' 
"  A  Treatise  on  Electro-Magnetism  "  Astronomical  llccreatioiis 
"  A  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Chemistry two  works  on  "  Trilobites, 
with  wax  illustrations;"  a  work  on  the  "Botany  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  List  of  the  Botanical  Productions  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;**  ^  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  giving  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
Europe  in  1828;"  and  a  number  of  valuable  aitides  scattered 
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through  four  or  five  volumes  of  Professor  Silliman's  Journal.  Pro- 
fessor Green  died  February  1st,  1841,  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
useful  laboiSy  and  in  the  freshness  of  his  literary  &me. 


SAMUEL  POWEL  GMFFITTS, 

BY  B.  B.  C0ATI8,  M.D. 

Samuel  Powel  Griffitts,  M.D.,  a  physician,  was  born  in  tliis 
city,  July  21st,  1759,  His  medical  education  was  completed  during 
his  residence  of  three  years  in  Europe.  After  his  return,  he  prac- 
tised more  than  forty  years,  till  bis  death,  May  12th,  1826,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  He  was  a  Quaker,  or  Friend.  Every  morning 
lie  read  the  New  Testament  in  Qreek  or  Latin.  He  was  seldom 
absent  from  religious  meetings.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yel- 
low fever  in  various  years  he  never  deserted  his  post,  yet  he  believed 
tho  fever  to  be  contagious,  llie  cstabli>iiment  of  the  Dispensary 
iiiid  other  charitable  societies  were  promoted  by  his  efforts.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  "  The,  Eclectic  Repertory." 

His  &ther  died  when  he  was  an  in£uit:  from  his  mother  he 
noeived  that  education  which  qualified  him  so  well,  by  the  regular, 
tnond,  and  religious  habits  it  produced,  for  the  exercise  of  a  life  of 
piety  and  usefulness.  As  he  ripened  in  age,  he  grew  convinced  of 
the  correctness,  in  principle  and  practice,  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
and  soon  became,  as  he  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death,  one  of 
their  most  valued,  consistent,  useful,  and  influential  TncmbfMs  He 
became  an  excellent  classical  scholar  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia ; 
acquiring  a  fiunlity  in  speaking,  and  a  correctness  in  criticising  the 
Latin  language,  which  was  often  admired,  when,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  attended  the  examination  of  the  public  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  study  then 
'iniM  rsid  among  well-informed  men,  he  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
proticiency  in  the  French  language. 

Dr.  Griffitts  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  well  known  as  a  learned 
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pupil  of  the  celebrated  Linnjrus,  and  tlicii  occupying  the  office  of 
professor  to  a  small  class  of  materia  medica  and  botany  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  in  this  city.  Between  this  respected  teacher  and 
his  pupil  ensued  a  fiiendship  which  time  only  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented. 

Drs.  Griffitts  and  Wistar,  then  both  students,  volunteered  their 
professional  assistance  for  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gemian- 
to^^Ti ;  an  occasion  on  whicli  their  religious  principles  did  not  permit 
them  to  assume  an  authorized  and  formal  charge.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  with  Dr.  Kuhn,  the  young  aspirant  for  medical 
honors  found  himself  obliged,  in  condbnnity  with  the  univeisal 
custom  of  the  time,  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  completion  of  lus 
education.  We  had  not  then  a  University  whose  reputation  stood 
upon  that  widely-extended  and  time-established  basis,  which  now 
so  fully  commands  the  high  respect  of  mcdicid  men  and  of  the 
world  at  large.  After  completing  a  course  at  Montpellier,  he  made 
a  tour  through  the  south  of  France,  returned  to  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  London,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1783, 
soon  after  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Independence.  In  London 
he  spent  several  months  in  study ;  and  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  which  liad  then  attained  the  high  eminence  it  has  ever 
since  enjoye<l,  o'wing  at  that  time  to  the  teachings  of  the  celebrated 
Cullen.  There,  and  at  London,  he  continued  till  his  return  to 
Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1784;  having  thus  spent  three 
years  in  travelling  from  school  to  school  fi)r  improvement  in  his 
profession. 

The  period  when  Dr.  Griffitts  thus  returned  to  his  native  home, 
was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  unwearied,  uninterrupted, 
unpretending  labors,  which  entirely  occupied  the  residue  of  his 
useful  days. 

In  1786  was  founded  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary;  an  institntioa 
in  the  service  of  which  the  subsequent  branches  which  sprung  from 
the  same  trunk,  he  was  employed  with  an  extraordinary  persevcT' 

ancc,  (luring  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  laborious  life.   That  Dr. 
Griffitts  "  was  the  first  person  who  actively  engaged  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Dispensary  in  Philadelphia,  rests  upon  the  most 
respectable  testimony.'* 
In  the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  among  a  population  of  about 
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40,000,  there  were  obtained  three  hundred  and  twenty  subscribers; 
and  the  Disp(>Ti-<;n7  went  early  into  operation,  in  which  it  has  cou- 
tinued,  without  interruption,  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Dispensary  was  established,  he 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Humane  Society;  and  was  like- 
wue  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  I%ilosophical  Society.  In 
1787,  he  became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  a  body  which,  in  1817,  honored  him  with  its  Vice- 
Presidency. 

In  1787  also  took  place  his  marriage  yvith.  Mary  Fishbourne, 
daughter  of  William  Fishbourne,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1790,  be  joined  the  Fennsyhania  Abolition  Society;  and 
about  the  same  time,  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 

Public  Prisons. 

In  1792,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Pemisyhauia,  which  situation  he  held  with  the 
highest  credit  and  rapidly  increasing  usefulness  for  four  years; 
after  which  he  resigned. 

The  sufferings  and  fbrbm  situation  of  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
who  arriyed  from  St.  Domingo,  in  the  year  1793,  deprived  of  their 
sometimes  princely  fortunes,  and  snatclied  or  sniu^gled  with  dilii- 
nilty  hum  eonceabnent  from  amidst  their  niurdered  rehLtiv(\s,  to 
experience  the  evils  of  poverty  in  a  forei<T^n  land,  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  most  powerfiil  mpathy  in  the  breasts  of  our  philan- 
tfampic  townsqien.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  he  was  conspicuous, 
not  only  in  raising  subscriptions,  but  in  superintending  their  appli- 
catifm. 

Our  account  of  the  exertions  of  this  ^•irtuous  man  i.>  drawing  to 
d  rloso.  The  last  public  event  of  any  importance,  in  the  bringing 
about  of  which  he  was  concemed,  was  the  production  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  Phannacopd  ia. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1826,  he  discovered  alarming  symptoms 
about  the  chest.  These  proved  to  be  owing  to  an  attack  of  peri- 
pneumonia notha,  which  hurried  him  off  in  less  than  an  hour;  no 
one  but  his  family  witnessing  this  real  euthanasia. 
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JOHN  GUEST, 

John  Guest,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  enterprising  meichantB 
ever  resident  in  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Bnrlington, 

New  Jersey,  May  Uth,  1768. 

In  1800,  he  ostablislied  tlic  largesst  Americmi  house  in  Europe, 
and  located  its  chief  house  in  London,  under  the  firm  of  John 
Guest  &  Co. ;  with  a  branch  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  firm  of 
Gnest  &  Bancker;  one  at  Baltimore,  under  the  firm  of  Guest, 
Atterbury  &  Co. ;  besides  others,  at  New  York,  Charleston,  Pitto- 
burg,  &c.  All  the  houses  became  embarrassed  about  the  year 
1810,  owing  to  a  bold  and  lau(hible  spcTulation,  founded  upon 
information  derived  from  the  American  minister,  the  Honoral)le 
William  Pinckney,  then  residing  in  T/judon.  In  anticipatiou  of  a 
war  between  America  and  England,  Mr.  Guest  made  large  purchases 
of  dry  goods  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  shipped  the 
chief  part  of  them  to  the  house  in  Philadelphia,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  affairs  between  England  and  America  took  a  fiivorable 
pacific  turn,  aad  the  news  was  m  eived  at  Annapolis  by  the  airual 
of  a  British  vessel  called  the  Bramble,  stating  the  fact,  and  causing 
all  European  goods  to  fall,  even  below  their  real  value  and  the  cost 
of  importation.  A  large  portion  of  these  immense  importations 
were  hypothecated,  and  placed  in  the  stores  of  Willing  &  Francis^ 
as  the  agents  of  David  Parrish,  and  a  slight  effort  made  to  sustab 
the  liondon  house ;  goods  still  fell  in  price,  and  were  greatly  sacri- 
ficed as  the  time  for  their  redemption  arrived,  and  all  hopes  oi 
upholding  the  concern  was  abandoned,  and  the  several  firms  closed, 
yielding  up  to  the  London  house  enough  to  pay  the  English  credi* 
tors  something  less  than  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent  The 
partner  in  Philadelphia  had  taken  care  to  pay  all  the  American 
creditors  in  full.  Vincent  Nolte,  in  his  "  Fifty  Years  in  both 
Hemispheres,"  sa}  r.,  Mr.  Panish  shows  more  ability  in  getting  out 
of  scrapes  than  in  avoiding  them."  **  Ah  ?**  said  he,  "  I  see ;  you 
allnde  to  the  affair  of  Guest  &  Bancker.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  did 
not  like  it  at  all ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  it  has  had  a  most  un&vor- 
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able  aiul  painful  effect  upon  my  inind.  Hero  let  the  matter  rest!" 
This  was  in  a  conversation  that  occuiTcd  between  Mr.  Xoltc  and 
Alexaader  Baring,  respecting  the  then  great  banker,  David  Parrish. 

The  war  of  1812  soon  followed,  and  all  that  Mr.  Finckney  pro- 
mised Mr.  Guest  took  place.  During  the  embargo  between  the 
two  countries  goods  advanced,  but  now  they  rose  to  extreme  high 
prices ;  and  if  all  the  goods  sacrificed  by  the  different  firms  could 
li;n  e  been  retained  to  this  period,  and  we  undertake  to  say,  under- 
standingly,  that  tliey  could,  by  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest 
to  the  English  loan  creditors  (there  were  no  others),  John  Guest 
k  Co.  would  have  realized,  after  paying  twenty  shillings  on  the 
pound  to  all  their  creditors,  almost  millions  of  doQeus,  to  be  distri* 
hated  among  the  different  copartners,  and  the  result  of  a  great 
eiiteri)rise,  carrying  with  it  great  credit  for  foresi*^iit,  and  the  acme 
of  commercial  knowledge. 

Mr.  Guest  married  Miss  Rebecca  Hall,  15th  of  November,  1792. 
About  the  year  1816  he  visited  St.  Domingo  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  and  on  business  purposes,  where  he  lingered  until  the  spring 
of  1817,  when  he  died,  leaving  a  numerous  &mily,  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  States,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Guest  was  one  of  tlie  great  pioneers  of  tlie  trade  of  riiila- 
(lelphia;  his  enterprise  and  perseverance  paved  the  way,  half  a 
century  since,  for  the  great  business  she  now  enjoys.  No  other 
American,  in  his  time,  obtain^  so  extensive  a  credit  in  £ngland ; 
and  no  other  oommerdal  house  ever  carried  on  business  upon  so 
Jaige  a  scale.  His  want  of  success  was  owing  to  a  difference  in  a 
few  intuiths  of  time,  founded  upon  almost  a  certain  concatenation 
of  events,  that  did  take  place,  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Pmckaey,  had 
predicted. 

In  person,  Mr.  Guest  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  inclining  to 
stoop  a  little,  of  very  prepossessing  manners,  with  the  polish  of  a 
troe  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  first  Americans  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  very  first 

grade  of  English  society  in  l^ndon.  He  commence d  business  with 
liigli  liopes,  and  an  energy  that  deserved  success,  if  it  did  not  com- 
mand it. 
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FRANCIS  GUENEY. 

Francis  Gurney  was  bom  lu  Bucks  County,  in  the  then  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylviiiiia,  about  the  year  1738.  He  reoeived  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education  in  a  country  school,  near  the 
place  where  he  was  bom. 

Young  Gumey  was  inclined  by  nature  to  deeds  of  enterprise, 
hardihood,  and  valor.  He  mauifested,  from  liis  early  years,  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  use  and  profession  of  arms ;  nor  had  he 
more  than  entered  on  the  threshold  of  life  when  he  was  presented 
with  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  to  the  utmost  his  favorite  pro- 
pensity. When  he  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  year,  he  found  the 
embittered  war  of  1756  inundating  in  blood  the  northern  section 
of  the  British  provinces.  He,  accordingly,  with  a  promptness  and 
ardor  peculiar  to  liis  t(Miipcramcut,  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
Provincial  ainiy  to  aid  in  protecting  liis  countrynu  n  from  the 
French  bayonet  and  the  Indian  tomahawk.  His  place  of  destina- 
tion was  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  a  v^on  famous  in  history  for  its 
sanguinary  wars,  and  the  hardships  to  which  troops  are  exposed 
when  on  service.  It  was  here  his  fortune  to  participate  in  mony 
of  the  dangers  and  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Putnam,  and  otiier 
officers  of  daring  intrepidity.  Ik  iiig  young,  active,  and  emulous 
of  distinction,  he  was  engaged  of  choice  in  almost  every  spirited 
and  gallant  enterprise  that  was  from  time  to  time  undertaken 
against  the  enemy. 

Nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  act  the  part  of  a  brave  and  determined 
high-minded  soldier.  Although  he  could  not  at  all  times  command 
success,  his  prowess  and  conduct  uniformly  deserved  it  Among 
other  important  services  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  bore  his  ^lart 
in  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  regions  of  the  North,  suffering  from 
cold,  and  menaced  by  the  hatchet  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage, 
that  this  brave  Pennsylvanian  served  his  country  in  the  chaiactei 
of  a  soldier.  Determined  to  pursue  glory  wherever  she  might  lead 
the  way,  and,  if  possible,  to  weave  £>r  Mmself  a  chaplet  fiom  die 
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lauiels  of  dilfexent  climates,  he  embarked  on  boaid  the  British  fleet 
destined  to  act  against  the  French  West  India  Islands.  Here, 
iieith(  r  the  buiuuig  sun,  nor  tlic  sultry  and  relaxing  air  of  the 
tropics,  was  siiffioient  to  subdue  his  spirit  or  unnerve  his  arm.  The 
same  energy  and  entci-prise  which  he  had  previously  displayed  at 
the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  he 
nunifbsted  again  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe. 

The  war  being  closed,  his  indination  led  him  to  return  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes ;  for  he  felt  now  no  dis* 
position  to  foUoNv  arms  as  a  profession  for  life.  He  accordingly 
settled  in  Philadelphia  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  merchant,  where  lie 
puisued  his  business  with  industry  and  correctness,  reputation  and 
luccess,  till  the  commencement  of  our  Revolutionary  War. 

Banking  with  the  fi>remo6t  in  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  ererything  that  might  tend  to  destroy  it,  he  viewed 
with  indignation  the  unhallowed  attempts  of  the  British  ministry 
to  trample  on  the  rijjhts  of  the  infant  colonies.  He  wa-s  not  of  that 
*»atTimine  disposition  which  waits  till  it  feels  the  lash  of  oppression. 
He  was  one  of  those  discerning  keen-sighted  patriots  who,  in  the 
Isngoage  of  an  eloquent  statesman,  augur  misgovemment  at  a 
distance,  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze." 
No  less  prompt  to  act  than  vigilant  to  discover,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  raise  his  voice  and  extend  his  arm  in  behalf  of  the  inviuled 
lil>crtie'<  of  his  country. 

In  the  years  1774  and  1775,  when  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  Britisli  Government  began  to  he  seriously  meditated  and 
oiganized,  bis  public  services  in  Philadelphia  were  above  all  price. 
His  ardent  and  active  disposition  first  contributed  to  rouse  to  resist* 
ance  many  of  his  less  sensitive  and  energetic  compatriots ;  and  hav- 
ing no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  tactics  and  arms,  lie  was  highly 
instnnuental  in  tlie  formation  and  disciplining  of  military  c(U-ps,  In 
these  he  refused  at  first  to  accept  a  commission,  believing  that  he 
could  render  to  his  country  higher  services  by  continuing  to  act  as 
a  general  and  voluntary  instructor  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  His 
primary  wish  was — and  in  this  he  manifested  that  soundness  of 
judji^nnent  for  which  he  was  remarkable — ^to  see  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  heartily  and  practically  engaged  in  the  cause.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  them  take  that  lead  which  their  standing  in  society. 
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no  less  thaa  their  heavy  stake  in  the  approaching  contest,  so  fidriy 
entitled  tfaem,  and  which  he  considered  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  measures.  To  this  end,  he  labored  assiduously  and  with  the 
happiest  effect    Several  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  acquired  a 

name  in  arms,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mifflin,  Cadwala- 
der,  Meredith,  and  others,  were  in  no  small  degr(  e  ludt  btcd  to  liira 
for  their  first  appointment  to  military  rank.  When  tliey  became 
known,  they  were  afiterwards,  on  that  ground,  appointed  to  higher 
and  more  oonspicuous  stations. 

At  length,  on  the  25th  May,  1775,  Mr.  Gumey  was  preTaikd 
on  to  accept  Ihe  commission  of  captain  of  inftntry  in  a  regiment  of 
troops  raised  by  authority  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  year  he  agreed  to  enter  into  the  regular 
service,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  11th  Regi- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  While  in  this  command  he  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Ironhill,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown; 
in  each  of  which  he  behaved  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  but  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction.  In  the  first  of  them  he 
was  slightly  wotukUmI  in  the  foot. 

Soon  after  this  period,  somc^  irregularity  having  occurred  on  the 
score  of  promotion,  to  which  he  thought  it  dishonorable  to  submit, 
Colonel  Gumey  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  returned 
once  more  to  private  life.  Still,  however,  was  his  country  benefited 
by  his  judgment  and  active  services,  he  being  immediately  placed 
on  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also 
on  tliat  for  the  defence  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay.  llie 
vigilance  and  competency  which  ho  manifested  under  these  ap- 
pointments were  import  nut  in  their  effects,  and  placed  him  high  in 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1783,  he  resumed  his  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  in  them,  with  great 
industiT  and  merited  success,  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death; 
when,  o\s  iiig  to  his  ad^anced  lige,  and  the  embarrass  men  ts  of  the 
times,  he  determined  to  abandon  them.  But,  during  this  imjwr- 
tant  period  of  his  life,  his  attention  was  fer  from  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  private  concerns.  Few  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania took  a  more  active  pait  in  the  management  of  the  aifoirs  of 
the  city  and  the  commonwealth.   For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was 
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consfcuitly  employed  in  tlic  discharge  of  some  public  function,  ci\il 
or  military;  nor  was  he  ever  found  otherwise  tlian  industrious, 
competent,  and  feithful  to  the  trust.  He  held,  for  several  years, 
the  appointment  of  Warden  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  duting 
iriuch  time  he  suggested,  and  had  earned  into  effect,  an  important 
unproTement  in  the  buoys  and  beacons  in  the  Delaware  Bay.  That 
establishment  is  much  indebted  to  him  fi>r  its  present  state  of  con- 
venience and  excellence.  We  state,  on  authority  wliich  we  believe 
to  be  correct,  that  he  was  tlie  inventor  of  something  useful  in  the 
construction  of  the  buoys  and  beacons  now  in  use,  but  more  parti- 
cularly of  a  new  and  highly  improved  mode  of  securing  them. 

He  was,  for  a  while,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  dty,  and  served 
a  long  time  in  the  City  Councils,  chiefly  as  President  of  the  Select 
Conncil.  He  was,  for  several  years  in  succession,  elected  a  member 
of  the  I.egisiuture  of  Pennsylvania,  first  to  the  House  ul  lU  presen- 
tativcs,  and  afterwards  to  tlie  Senate.  In  both  bodies  he  became 
a  leading  character ;  for,  although  a  man  of  great  humility  of  pre- 
tensions, ho  acquired,  by  practice,  a  habit  of  speaking  in  public 
with  &ciUty  and  effect. 

He  was  also,  a  considerable  time  ago,  created  a  Trustee  of  Dickin- 
son College,  an  appointment  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  lu  all  these  situations  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  a 
man  of  integrity,  firmness,  and  sound  intelligence. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  offices  and  employments  of  a  ci\il  nature, 
ia  which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Gumey  to  render  services 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  acquire  their  esteem.  On  that  of 
County  Commissioner,  Churchwarden,  and  Trustee  or  Director 
of  various  institutions,  in  which  he  promoted  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  the  city,  we  luibear  to  dwell.  He  was  also  among 
the  most  active,  skilful,  and  indefatigable  of  the  militia  officers  of 
the  State.  He  bore  a  ColouePs  commission  iiom  the  1st  of  May, 
1786,  to  the  month  of  March,  17d9,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
auk  of  Brigadier-GeneraL 

The  only  active  military  service  in  which  Mr.  Gumey  was  en- 
gaged, subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  occurred 
m  tlie  year  1794,  when  a  considerable  force  was  called  into  the 
field  to  suppress  an  insurrecUou  in  the  western  part  of  Pciinsyl- 
vania.  The  troops  assembled,  on  that  occasion,  from  Pennsylvania, 
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New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
thousand,  rank  and  file.  Mr.  Gumey,  in  the  capacity  of  Colonel, 
commanded  the  first  Regiment  of  the  Philadelphia  Brigade,  which, 
owing  to  his  skill  and  attention,  was,  with  the  exception  of  Mac- 

pheihou's  Bluos,  a  body  composed  of  young  gentlemen  of  family 
and  education,  wliu  would  have  done  honor  to  any  service,  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  eifective  corps  in  the  field. 

Colonel  Gumey's  command  amounted,  on  this  occarion,  to  about 
six  hundred  men,  raw  in  service ;  their  fiitigues  and  ezpoeures  weie 
great,  and  the  weather  was  oflentimes  tempestuous  and  inclement: 
notwithstanding  this,  he  lost  from  sickness,  we  believe,  but  U\  o  men, 
duiing  a  campaign  of  three  months'  continuance.  This  fact  must 
be  regarded  as  a  liigh  eulogiuiu  on  his  attention  to  the  accommo- 
date 0^1  and  health  of  his  troops. 

Feeling  somewhat,  although  but  slightly  fior  his  age,  the  pressure 
of  years,  he  had  fi>r  some  time  before  his  death  declined  all  partici- 
pation in  public  employments.  The  eyening  of  his  life  was  retired 
and  tranquil,  rational  and  dignified ;  such  as  need  not  luive  caused 
a  blusli  on  the  cheek  of  the  best  born  citizen  of  Rome.  It  was 
passed  in  social  intercourse,  amusement  firom  books,  and  the  cidti- 
▼ation  of  a  favorite  coimtry-scat  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

He  died  on  the  2dth  May,  1815,  after  a  severe  and  painful  indis- 
position of  one  month,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude  and  perfeot 
resignation. 


GODFREY  HAGA. 

Godfrey  Haga  was  born  at  Isingen,  in  Wirtemberep,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1747.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  sought  an 
escape  from  poverty  by  becoming  a  redumptioner ;  and  as  such 
came  to  Fhiladelphia,  where  his  allotted  period  of  service  was  sold 
to  a  tailor  named  Beck.  Faithful  in  his  calling,  he  honorably  ful- 
filled his  contract  with  his  master,  and  by  overwork  mm  enabled 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  a  mother  who  remained  in  Geimany. 

In  1777,  when  this  city  was  occupied  by  the  British  army,  Mr. 
Haga  retired  to  the  interior,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
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Hannah  Mozer,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Mozer,  who  was  one  of  the  Moravian  emigrants 
of  1743,  who  had  settled  in  Nazareth.  She  was  bom  in  that  well- 
known  MoTaidan  village  on  the  3d  of  Januar}*,  1745,  and  fov  nearly 
toy  yeais  proved  a  worthy  helpmate,  contributing  in  no  ordinary 
degtee  to  the  happiness  and  fortune  of  her  husband. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Britbh, 
Mr.  llaga,  hiiMug  accumulated  a  moderate  capital,  commenced  the 
business  of  ;i  t^roccr,  in  the  house  No.  87  (new  No.  239),  Race 
Street  His  business  lay  with  the  steady  German  population  of 
the  eastern  counties.  Ihligencc  and  economy,  and  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  judgment,  were  attended  by  prosperity ;  and,  in  1793,  he 
letired  6om  the  successful  establishment  which  he  had  founded, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Boiler  and  John  Jordan,  who  had 
received  their  excellent  training  in  his  counting-house.  It  is  an 
honorable  and  rare  instance  of  the  pennanency  of  fortune  resulting 
firom  an  adherence  to  correct  principles,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighty  years,  this  business  is  stiU  continued  by  a  son  of  one  of  Mr. 
Haga's  successors. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Haga  from  this  establishment  was  not 
with  a  view  to  retire  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  for  he  imme- 
diately  engaged  in  a  general  mercantile  business,  adding  to  the 
importation  of  GcMnian  iroods,  extensive  and  lucrative  transactions 
witli  8outh  America  and  the  West  Indies.  I  oiming  a  connection 
with  John  Boiler,  imder  the  firm  of  Godfrey  Haga  &  Co.,  they 
became  owners  of  ships,  and  Mr.  Haga's  wealth  steadily  and  greatly 
increased,  until,  finally,  about  1814,  he  withdrew  fhnn  aU  active 
business. 

The  first  house  in  which  Mr.  Haga  lived  was  in  llace  Street,  in 
the  same  building,  as  was  then  the  custom,  in  which  was  his  store. 
In  1804  he  bought  the  ample  building,  formerly  of  the  estate  of 
Robert  Morris,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Sixth  and  Market  Streets, 
iad  resided  there  until  its  purchase,  in  1815,  by  the  SchuylkiU 
Bank.  Shordy  before  this  period  he  became  the  owner  of  the 
**  Gothic  Mansion,"  and  the  extensive  grounds  connected  therewith, 
oil  th(^  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street  above  Twelfth,  and  occ  upied 
that  striking  and  noted  etiitice  until  bis  death  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
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The  position  of  iiitU^pendence  achieved  by  his  industry  and 
integrity,  designated  Mr.  Haga  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  chartered  in 
1193.  In  this  position  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was.al8o 
a  Dixector  in  the  Xoith  America  Insurance  Company,  firom  its 
oiganization.  In  furtherance  of  his  desire  for  the  erection  of  works 
of  public  utility  ho  became  a  stockholder  in  the  first  Lehigh  Xavi- 
pition  Company,  and  \\:is  earnest  in  his  labors  in  that  important 
undertaking.  For  the  space  of  forty  years  he  was  a  Manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  As  a  memher  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  in  accoxdance  with  their  custom  of  having  the  large  Grerman 
interest  represented,  he  served  the  public  in  the  Select  Council 
from  1797  to  1800,  and  was  twice  elected,  in  1800  and  in  1801,  to 
the  State  Legislature.  Brought  ii[>  :i  Lutheran,  tlirough  the  in- 
fluence of  liis  wife  he  became  attaclittl  to  tlu?  ^l()ra\'ian  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  at  an  early  period,  was  a  communicant  therein. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Church,  contributing  largely  by  his  purse  and  by 
his  influence  to  its  maintenance.  When,  in  1819,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  replace,  by  a  more  modem  structure,  the  first  church  edifice, 
erected  by  Count  Zinzendorff,  in  17-42,  at  the  comer  of  ilace  iuiil 
Bread  Streets,  lie  defrayed  one-half  of  its  cost. 

To  amend  a  deficient  education,  Mr.  Haga  was  a  constant  reader, 
and  the  books  whieh  he  perused  were  of  sueh  a  varied  and  solid 
character  as  to  forcibly  exhibit  not  alone  a  love  of  literature,  bat 
also  a  real  desire  for  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  are  stored 
in  die  works  of  eminent  writers.  His  large  experience  of  lifo  thus 
chastened  and  soft(Mied  bv  the  best  views  of  the  best  men,  led  him 
to  induli^e  fen 'li hits,  naturally  very  ebaritable  and  kindly,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  tiiun  any  one  who  iiad  preceded  him  in  good  works 
in  this  city ;  for,  during  his  life,  as  has  been  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  he  expended  in  gifts  to  relatives  and  in  charitable  pur- 
poses more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  larger  portkm 
of  this  was  during  that  period  of  his  life  intervening  between  the 
death  of  his  wife,  June  the  11th,  1814,  and  his  own  dt  nusc  ,  in 
1825.  Increasing  years,  and  the  infirmities  attendinc:  them,  and 
the  long  period  of  reflection  after  his  retirement  from  tictive  pur- 
suits, did  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  a  resolution  long  formed, » 
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he  had  no  direct  heirs,  not  to  enrich  any  penon,  but  to  bequeath 
hiBknge  estate  to  charitable  uses.  It  was  fcund  by  his  will  that 
liis  fellow-men  were  to  participate  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  tlie 
bequest  of  an  estate  of  more  than  three  huiidred  tliousaiul  dollars, 
very  nearly  all  of  it  left  for  public  purposes,  and,  until  that  time, 
the  largest  which  hud  been  so  left. 
To  relations  and  £dends  he  made 


One  beqneit  of   $^000 

Oae     "   «^000 

Two  bequeaU,  cftch  of  $3.000,   $^000 

Nine      "          «       2,000,   18,000 

Nine     *»          «       1,000,   9,000 

Two      «          «         750,   1,500 

Four     «         «        m,   2,000 


$50^00 

To  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,   .       »       ♦       ;  $1,000 

To  the  Penn^^ylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Datnb^ .      *      «  1,000 

To  the  Bible  Socictj  of  Philadelphioi   4,000 

To  the  Kordiem  DupQQ«My,   1,000 

To  the  Sontbeni  Oupetunrjr,   1,000 

To  the  Orphan  Society  of  Philadelphia,   10,000 

To  the  Indigent  Widows'  and  Single  Women*!  SocielJi   •      .      .  5,000 

To  iho  Vnhod  Brethren's  Church,   2,000 

To  the  Bishop  at  Bethlehem,  to  he  divided  among  superannuated 

Preachers  and  their  Widows,  &.c.,   6,000 

To  the  Germaa  Sodetj,  oontcibttting  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Ger* 

mene  in  Pennsjlvftoia,   2,000 


$33,000 

The  residue  of  Mr.  Haga's  estate,  estimated  at  more  than  two 
lumdxed  and  twenty  thousand  doUais,  waa  bequeathed  in  his  own 
words  as  follows:-— 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 

my  ssaid  estate  ami  property  (after  payment  of  my  debts,  funeral 
expenses,  &c.,  and  the  legacies  liereinbefore  mentioned  given  and 
bequeathed),  I  give  and  bcqneatli  unto  '  The  Society  of  the  United 
fiiethien  fi>i  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,'— of  which 
I  am  a  member— in  trust,  to  place  and  continue  out  at  interest  for- 
ever, the  sum  of  $20,000  part  thereof;  the  interest  arising  thereon 
to  be  appHed  for  educating  at  Nazareth  Hall,  from  time  to  time, 
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pious  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  for  missionary  pm> 
poses,  which  young  men,  and  also  their  number,  shall,  fiom  time  to 
time,  be  approved  of  by  the  Bishops  fyt  the  time  being  of  the 
Brethren's  Church  at  Bethlehem;  and  to  apply  or  expend Ihe 

residue  of  the  inuiie)  s,  and  the  interest  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  schools  in  the  Indian  countries  in  North  America 
and  dsewhere ;  for  furnishing  or  providing  books,  diet,  and  dothuog 
for  such  children  whose  patents  are  unable  to  supply  them ;  and 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistreflieB 
in  the  Seminary  of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  for  those  schools,  as 
the  said  Society  shall  deem  proper." 

Mr.  iiiiga  appuiutctl  his  friends  the  liev.  Philip  F.  Miucr,  John 
Jordan,  Isaac  Wanipole,  and  Charles  H.  Baker,  all  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  executors  of  his  will  and  testament 


PETEE  HAGNER. 

Peter  IIagner,  distinguished  for  his  long  connection  with  the 
United  States  Government  at  Washington,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia October  1st,  1772,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1793,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  reoeiired 
j&om  President  Washington  an  appointment  in  the  office  of  Ac- 
countant of  ViSLY ;  was  afterwards  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Ac- 
countant of  War;  and,  in  1816,  was  commissioned  as  Additional 
Accountant  of  War,  upon  the  creation  of  that  office.  In  1811, 
Congress  estabUshed  the  ofhce  of  Third  Auditor,  and  Mr.  Hagner 
was  sdected  by  President  Monroe  to  dischaige  its  responsiUe  and 
arduous  duties.  This  office  he  held  until  the  year  1849,  haviiig 
served  under  every  President  of  the  United  States  from  Waahing- 
ton  to  Taylor ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  tliat  his  resignation, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  tendered,  was  accepted.  During  this 
long  period  of  service,  comprising  tifty-seven  years,  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  modesty,  integrity,  industry,  unwavering 
devotion  to  tiie  interests  of  the  Govenmient,  and  impartial  justice. 
The  vast  importance  of  the  office  of  Third  Auditor  can  only  be 
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properly  estimated  by  those  who  ate  fiuniliar  with  its  details.  In 

addition  to  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  Mr.  Hagner  in  the 
regular  administration  of  his  oftice,  lie  was  repeatedly  directed  by 
Acts  of  Conp^ress  to  settle,  at  his  discretion,  larcre  and  important 
claims  not  connected  with  it,  but  which  were  rcterrcd  to  him,  iu 
the  foUest  c<mfidence  that  justice  would  be  done  to  all  parties  con- 
oemed.  The  satisfiiction  which  he  gave  in  the  discharge  of  these 
multiplied  labors,  and  the  exalted  appreciation  entertained  of  his 
distin^ished  worth,  were  manifested  throughout  his  whole  career 
by  the  ai)probation  of  cacli  successive  President,  by  tlio  favorable 
testimony  of  committees  and  members  of  Congress,  and,  on  two 
occasions,  by  direct  voto^;  of  that  body.  Mr.  Hagner  died  at  Wash- 
iogton  City,  July  16th,  1849,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 


JOHN  E.  HALL. 

John  £.  Hall  was  bom  December,  1783.  He  was  educated  at 
FHnceton,  read  law  with  Judge  Hopldnson,  was  admitted  to  prao- 
tioe  in  1805,  and  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  published  ^  The  Ame- 

rican  Law  Journal,"  in  Philadelphia,  from  1808  to  1817.  He  was 
elected  Professor  of  RIk  toi  ic  and  ]^(^llcs-J^ttres  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  collected  and  anauged  au  edition  of  "  The  British 
Spy,"  to  which  he  contributed  several  letters,  much  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Wirt,  the  author.  When  the  Baltimore  riot  broke  out, 
in  1811,  he  was  one  of  the  party  of  Federalists  who  aided  in  de- 
fending Hanson's  house,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  thrown  on  a  heap 
as  killed,  lie  left  Baltimore  soon  afterwards,  rcniovinjj^  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  assuined  the  editorship  of  The  Portfolio,"  in 
1806.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Anacreon,"  in  that  journal,  were  from 
his  pen.  lliey  were  a  reproduction,  on  this  thread  of  narrative,  of 
Gredaii  manners  and  customs,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Critias, 
of  Athens ;  and  the  author  was  stimulated  to  their  compositioa  by 
the  approval  of  the  poet  Moore,  who  was  then  creating  a  sensation 
in  the  literary  circles  of  rinladclphia.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  author 
of  the  Life  prefixed  to  tiie  poems  of  his  friend,  Dr.  John  6iiaw,  pub- 
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lished  in  Baltimoxe  in  IBIO.  In  1827,  he  edited,  with  biogiaphical 
and  critical  notes,  ''The  Philadelphia  Souvenir,''  a  collection  of 

fu'^itive  pieces  from  the  press  of  that  city.  The  editor's  part  is 
written  with  spirit.  In  the  same  year  was  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  an  octavo  volume,  "Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons,  with 
Portraits  and  Fac-Similes,  written  and  in  part  selected  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Portfolio.''  In  consequence  of  his  declining  health,  ^  The 
Fortfiilio"  was  discontinued  in  1827.  He  died  June  11th,  1839, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


JOHN  HALLOWELL. 

BY  Xii£  UU.S.  liEORUE  M.  STROUD. 

Among  tlu*  early  emigrants  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  was 
John  Hallowcll,  of  Nottinghamshire.  He  settled  at  Darby  (now 
the  county  of  Delaware),  A.D.  1682.  He  was  of  the  same  idigioits 
&ith  as  the  founder  of  Fennsylvania,  and  must  hare  come  over  to 
this  country  at  least  as  soon,  and  prohably  a  little  before,  Pemi 
himself 

"Whether  he  was  married  before  he  left  England,  or  after  his 
arrival  here,  is  not  ccriainiy  known  ;  but  the  records  of  the  Friends' 
Meeting,  at  Darby,  show  that  his  eldest  i^on,  also  named  John,  was 
bom  at  that  place,  February  10, 1685.  The  latter  had  a  son  bom 
also  at  Darby  in  17ld,  who  moved  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
prior  to  1738.  He  had  seTeral  children,  one  only  of  whom  was  a 
son ;  he  was  called  Israel,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  1743.  Israel  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  which 
he  followed  f*^*  •^onie  years,  and  until,  by  a  severe  fall  upon  the 
ice,  he  was  so  injured  that  he  became  incurably  lame,  and  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  trade.  His  death  was  occasioned,  or  at 
least  hastened,  by  this  injury,  although  it  did  not  occur  till  1790, 
a  considerable  number  of  years  afterwards.  Israel  was  the  fttlier 
of  John  Hallowell,  the  subject  of  tiiis  memoir,  who  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  September  10,  1768. 
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The  several  generations  of  the  llallowelLs,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, were  members  of  the  ISociety  of  Friends. 

At  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  John  Hallowell,  the 
emigiant,  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  whether  he  was  the 
iint  of  his  name  and  fiunily  who  belonged  to  it,  or  whether  his 
&ther  had  preceded  him  as  snch,  is  not  known. 

His  wife  was,  most  probably,  a  member  of  tliis  Society  also.  She 
was  certainly  of  Protestant  descent;  for  she  possi  s-t  d  an  old  Eng- 
lish black-letter  quarto  Bible,  of  the  version  autliurized  by  King 
James  I,  strongly  bound  with  leather  and  brass  bands,  clasps,  and 
nests,  bearing  the  imprint  1642,  and  containing,  at  the  end,  of  oor« 
lesponding  size,  *^  The  Booke  of  Psahnes,  collected  into  En^ish 
Meeter,  by  Thomas  Stemehold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others,  confer- 
red with  the  Hebrew,  witb  apt  notes  to  sing  tlieni  withal,"  &c. 
This  bears  date  1641.  From  the  fact  of  the  annexation  of  this 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  this  careful  method  of  preservation,  it  is 
probable  that  her  father,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Sharp,  vma  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  £ngland.  There  are  memoranda,  on  a 
blank  leaf  of  this  Bible,  tracing  np  its  owneiship  from  Thomas 
Sharp,  and  snccessively  to  the  several  generations  of  his  descendants, 
through  his  daughter,  to  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  John  iiai- 
lowell.    It  is  now  in  tbp  possession  of  his  children. 

Israel  Hallowell,  with  nis  family,  a  wife  and  three  sons,  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  this  city,  throughout  the  War  of  Independence, 
St  the  place  which  he  had  previously  occupied,  pursuing,  amid  the 
stirring  events  of  the  tim'^,  the  quiet,  unoffending  course  of  life, 
which  has  generally  distin^jfuished  the  members  of  the  religious 
hod)  to  which  he  belotijifed.  The  only  special  annoyance  which 
his  family  sustained,  during  that  period,  was  from  the  presence  of 
several  oihccis  of  the  British  army,  who  were  quartered  upon  them 
whilst  the  enemy  held  possession  of  the  city.  The  inconvenience 
of  providing  for  their  table  would  have  been  patiently  borne,  but 
the  late  hours  which  they  kept,  and  their  roistering  habits,  whilst 
necessarily  submitted  to,  were  felt  to  be  an  almost  intolerable 
grievance. 

William  Penn,  and  the  jnembers  of  his  sect  who  came  over  with 
him,  were  sedulous  to  promote  Uterary  and  scientific,  as  well  as 
good  moral  education.   As  early  as  1689,  what  Proud,  in  his 
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"  History  of  rcnnsylvania,"  denominates  Friends'  Public  School," 
was  ostablihlit  (1  in  this  city.  It  was  iiu orporated  by  Deputy  Go- 
vernor Markham  in  1697,  and  confirmed  by  patent  from  William 
Penn  in  1701.  In  1108,  another  patent  was  gmnted  by  Fenn, 
wheieby  the  corporation  was  forever  thereafter  to  consist  of 
fifteen  discreet  and  religious  persons,  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
by  the  name  of  the  Overseers  of  the  FubHc  School,  founded  ia 
Philadclplua,  at  the  request,  cost,  and  charges  of  the  people  railed 
Quak(  :  <  "  A  still  later  charter,  dated  November  29,  1711.  w  tv 
granted  by  Penn,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  preceding  charters, 
and  conferred  large  additional  powers  and  privileges. 

This  corporation  still  subsists.  Its  government  is  vested  m 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  must,  by  the  terms  of  its 
charter,  always  remain  so.  But  it  is  open  to  pupils  of  each  sex,  of 
every  class  and  condition  of  life,  irrespective  of  relij^ous  creed.  It 
has  always  been  wisely  and  liberally  administered,  and  is  an  endur- 
ing monument  of  the  phihmthropic  spirit  of  genuine  Quakerism. 

Distinct  schools  have  been  established  under  this  corporation. 
In  some,  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education  only  sie 
taught  At  one  of  these,  John  HaUowell  was  placed.  At  that 
time  it  was  under  the  charge  of  an  Englishman,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  possessing  but  a  very  moderate  sliaie  of  the 
calmness,  and  prudence,  and  reasonableness  for  which  this  sect  is  so 
remarkable. 

Much  allowanoe  aofjbt  certainly  to  be  made  for  that  terrible 
man,  John  Todd,**  horn  the  sentiments,  and  practices,  and  instittt* 
tions  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived.  Criminals,  even  for  petty 
offences,  were  then  daily  spectacles  iu  the  pillory  and  the  stocks, 
and  were  publicly  and  unmercifoUy  whipped.  A  whippinf^-ixist 
was  deemed  an  essential  accompaniment  to  a  court  of  justice. 
Soldiers  (for  the  powers  of  government  had  before  this  time  passed 
from  the  Society  of  Friends)  were  openly  flogged  with  catK>'-mQe 
tails,  almost  every  morning,  in  the  vicinity  of  military  stations.  The 
manners  of  a  people  could  scarcely  foil  to  be  brutalized  by  sudi 
exhibitions.  The  law  sanctioned  them,  and  with  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, whatever  is  lawful  is  regarded  as  ri<^ht.  Tf  a  court  of  justice, 
day  after  day,  should  sentence  for  petty  crimes  wretched  culpritf«  to 
be  publicly  whipped,  by  so  many  stripes    on  the  bare  back,  well 
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laid  on,"  what  ■vvuiidor  that  a  fretful  pcdaijosfiie  slioukl  imitate  its 
example !  The  strangest  of  all  is,  that  "  the  tiiteen  discreet  and 
idtgiaoB  overseers"  should  tolerate  his  daily  doings. 

Watsoo,  in  his  Annals,"  has  peipetDated,  by  a  very  graphic 
deamptifln  of  a  contemporary  of  John  Todd,— a  pupil,  no  doubt,— ^ 
the  mode  and  severity  of  corporal  punishment  at  tiiis  school.  Seve- 
ral of  the  pupils  of  Todd  used  occasionall}  to  meet  with  Judge 
llaUowell  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Their  comparison  ot  notes 
furnished  abundant  veriiication  of  the  reminiscences  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne/'  from  whose  contributions  to  Poulson's  American  Advertiser, 
Watson  derived  his  information. 

As  an  addition  to  the  incid^ts  whidi  *^  Anld  Lang  Syne'*  has 
related  of  John  Todd's  sdiool,  Judge  Hallowell,  and  his  brotheivin- 
law,  Mr.  William  Parker,  both  of  whom  had  been  pupils  there, 
used  to  give  a  narrative  of  this  kind. 

There  was  a  mischievous  boy,  named  Jack  »Shay,  who  had  a  large 
mop  of  carroty  hair,  which  Todd  was  in  the  habit  of  grasping,  either 
as  a  ponishment  in  itself^  or  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  inflict 
his  fiivorite  discipline  of  the  strap.  Jack,  about  the  time  of  closing 
the  school  one  afternoon,  perpetrated  some  act  for  which  he  knew 
the  severe  John  would  incontinently  punish  liim  on  the  very  iiist 
opportunity.  To  prepare  for  this,  Jack  contrived,  in  the  interval 
of  the  school,  to  have  the  hair  of  his  head  closely  cropped.  The  mo- 
ment that  he  entered  the  school  he  was  pounced  upon  by  the  seveie 
disciplinarian,  when  behold,  as  the  hat  was  pulled  o^  Jack's  shorn 
head  was  se^.  There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  throughout  the 
«^iooL  Todd  himself  was  perhaps  amused,  for  he  turned  to  Jack 
and  said,  "  You  liave  got  the  ad\uuta^e  of  me  this  time;"  and  so 
let  him  go  scot  free. 

It  must  have  been  no  small  rehef  to  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
yeaiB  of  age,  in  whose  cihaiacter  the  brave  and  daring  was  not  an 
elengent,  to  be  txansfexied  tern  the  stomy  atmosphere  of  John 
Todd  to  the  ser^e  firmament  of  Friends*  Academy. 

Friends'  Academy,  or,  as  Proud  styles  it.  Friends'  Grammar 
School,  dated  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1689.  George  Keith,  of 
controversial  meuiory,  was  its  lil^t  teacher.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Mack  in,  who  had  been  his  usher,  who  was  undoubtedly  an 
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excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  an  enthusiastic  admiier  of  Peun's 
Colony. 

In  1761,  Robert  Proud  became  the  teacher  of  the  Grammar 
School,  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  known  afterwards  as 
Friends'  Academy.  He  continued  there  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  Independence.  This  event  led  to  a  suspension  of  his 
labors  in  this  vocation  for  several  years.  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals," 
states  that  he  did  not  resume  them  until  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
1783.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  exact  time  of  his  resumptiou 
was  April  24,  1780. 

Proud  had  been  a  competent  and  acceptable  teacher,  and  although 
of  rather  stately  carriage,  seems  to  have  secured  the  affection  and 
respect  of  his  pupils.  Upon  his  resignation  of  the  charge  of  the 
Academy  in  1791,  many  of  his  pupils  of  former  years  joined  to- 
gether, and  contributed  annually,  for  the  remainder  of  liis  life,  an 
honorable  and  comfortable  support.  John  Hallowell  was  one  of 
this  number.  How  long  he  continued  mider  Proud's  instruction  is 
not  exactly  known*  He  completed  his  education  at  the  UniverBity 
of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  tune  when  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  University  of  Peon- 
sylvania,  there  were  two  clerg}inen  of  the  same  surname,  David- 
son, wlio  were  successively  Professors  of  the  Cireek  and  Uitin 
Languages  in  that  institution,  llie  elder,  and  more  distinguihhed 
of  the  two,  was  James  Davidson,  the  author  of  a  Latin  Grammar, 
which,  for  many  years,  was  ahnost  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  school? 
of  this  city.  All  who  have  seen  it  will  remember  the  peculiar  sldll 
which  the  author  exhibits  in  stringing  together  English  and  Latin 
words,  so  as  to  produce  lines  terminating  in  corresponding  soundi. 

The  chief  object  of  these  rhymes  was  to  impress  upon  the  me- 
mory of  the  pupil  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  errammar; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  it  was  certainly  a  great  help.  Judge  Hallo- 
well,  like  many  others,  taught  upon  the  same  system,  could  repeat, 
late  in  life,  many  of  these  rhymes  with  great  fieunlity. 

The  other  "Mr,  Davidson  was  Robert  He  was  a  graduate  of  tbe 
College  in  1771 .  The  College,  it  is  well  known,  was  dissolved  by 
the  Legislature  in  1779,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  esta^ 
bliNlied  Hi  its  stead,  llobert  Davidson  was  cliosen  Professor  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages  in  17bO  (January  26th),  and  held  this 
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office  until  July  2(1,  1182,  when  he  was  appointed  Frofessot  of 

History.  He  retained  the  latter  professorship  until  August  rith, 
1784* 

James  Davidson  succeeded  Robert,  as  Professor  of  Languages, 
in  1782,  The  two  Professors  seem  to  hiwc  had  a  similar  propen- 
ntj  to  impart  instruction  through  the  medium  of  rhymes.  Kohert 
composed  and  published  a  Bhyming  Greogiaph under  the  name 
of  "Geography  Epitomized.**  At  the  occurrence  of  the  trivial 
incident  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  this  Rhyming  Geography 
had  not  been  printed,  llie  rroicssur,  in  imitation  of  the  bards  of 
old,  used  to  instruct  his  pupils  by  repeating  to  them,  saying  or 
singing,  at  least  with  a  strong  naaed  twang,  fix>m  his  unpublished 
manuscript,  or,  perhaps,  from  his  mental  repository.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  whibt  the  class,  to  which  John  HaUowell  belonged, 
was  in  attendance,  the  Froiessor  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
lines : — 

"The  high  to\v'rin{:j  Pyramids  seem  to  deride 
The  boldest  producUoQS  of  modern  pride.*' 

The  pupil  smiled.  The  Professor  asked  him  to  produce  some- 
thing better,  if  he  could.  He  made  the  effort  thus: — 

"  The  high  tow'ring  Pyrarnid.s  soeiri  to  deride 
All  monumeots  else  of  ambiiion  and  pride/' 

This  was  a  rare  competition;  and  it  must  be  left  to  those  who 

*  I  bava  mentioiied,  wttfi  mora  partienlaritj  than  was  raquunt^  tlie  dates  of  the  appoint- 
B«ati  of  tlie  two  Dandbons  as  ProAfaoRi  in  the  UaiTeraity  of  PenneyWaDia.  My  veeaon 

for  this  iH,  that  the  two  are  sometimes  confounded,  each  having  held  the  saue  professorship. 
The  Catnlo^nio  of  t)i<^  -iffif^ers  and  ^.Tadiiatos,  Sec,  of  the  Univprsity,  shows  notliing  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  us  I'rofessor  of  History,  whilst  it  rotitiiis  him  as  Professor  of  Langiia;:o3 
U(m  UoO  to  1792.  Accordiog  to  the  Catalogue  of  Dickinson  College,  the  same  Robert 
Sevideoii  becama  a  Profenor  of  History  and  Geography  there  in  1785,  and  was  connected 
«^  that  College  (a  part  of  the  time  as  Ftaiidentim>  fern.)  for  many  yean. 

As  respects  James  Davidson,  he  was  Professor  of  Langoagea  ia  the  College  of  Philadel- 
pliia  from  1768,  to  its  dissoltition,  in  1779.  The  last  two  of  these  years,  however,  his  connec* 
i!on  was  riK-rply  nominal  ;  for,  wlien  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  in  September, 
h<'  tied,  takin^'  his  family  first  to  CliL'ster  County;  and,  soon  al'ierwards,  or  on  invita* 
tioo  of  &ume  of  bin  old  pupils,  ho  went  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  taught  au 
Aadetnj,  until,  in  1780,  he  was  drivea  from  there  also  by  the  entry  of  the  British.  I  believa 
it  «ni  be  fimiid  thai  be  retarned  to  Philadelphia;  and  when,  in  17S2,  Robert  Davidson  was 
made  a  Pfeolcasor  of  Histocyy  James  was  elected  to  saceeed  htm  as  Professor  of  the  Greek 
sed  Lmib  Uwgoages. 
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have  nothing  else  to  do  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  con- 
testants, Tlip  Professor  preferred  the  pupilii  substitute ;  and  when, 
in  1784,  lie  published  liis  work,  adopted  it. 

To  which  of  these  institutions— the  Friends'  Academv,  or  the 
University  of  Pennsylvama — he  was  most  indebted,  is  equally  mi- 
oertain;  but  a  very  cetentive  memory,  by  which  he  was  distm* 
guished,  and  a  high  relish  for  classical  literataxe»  which  he  retained 
through  life,  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  consideiable  proficiency  in 
the  dead  languages,  especially  in  the  Latin. 

On  quitting  the  University,  whicli  lie  did,  according  to  the  bad 
£ishion  of  that  day,  at  the  immature  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  en- 
tered as  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Miers  Fisher,  Mr. 
Fisher  was  one  of  his  own  sect ;  and,  of  course,  opposed  to  mr. 
He  was  in  extensive  practice  at  the  Bar  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  made.  But  its  sound  was  ungrateful  to  his 
ear;  1st,  because  it  was  the  sure  precursor  of  a  bloody  strife,  wliich 
his  religiuu8  principles  condemned ;  and  2dly,  he  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject of  King  George,  and  his  fe(  lings  were  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  brave  spirits  of  that  day.  The  result  was,  he  fell  undei 
strong  suspicion  of  dlBaffection,  if  not  downright  opposition,  to  the 
cause  of  his  country.  He  withdrew  firom  practice  at  the  Bar,  and 
betook  himself,  as  he  used  to  say  (borrowing  from  Sir  WiDiam 
Blackstone),  Uke  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  and  Sir  Geoiirc?)  rainier, 
in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  to  the  business  of  conveyancing.  Mr. 
Fisher  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  good  oonveyaucer ;  and  hanng, 
after  the  peace,  returned  to  the  Bar»  and  resumed  practice,  his  office 
was  a  most  desirable  school  for  an  industriouB  student  of  law. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1788,  before  he  had  completed  his  twen- 
tieth year,  John  Hallowell  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  Attorney 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  his  native  city  and  county.  His 
business,  from  the  first,  was  quite  encouraging ;  and,  although  not 
exactly  in  the  condition,  which,  in  England,  has  been  said  to  be 
essential  to  success  at  the  Bar — ^not  to  be  worth  a  shilling— yet  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  within  less  than  a  year  after  the  son  had  become 
of  age,  left  him  to  struggle  in  life  with  a  very  small  patrimony. 
His  mother,  a  prudent  and  affectionate  woman,  survived  her  hus- 
band; and  she  and  iier  three  sons  were  enabled,  chicdy  by  his  exer- 
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tious  in  his  profession,  to  continue  together,  and  enjoy  the  comforts 
and  advantages  of  a  happy  home. 

On  the  10th  of  Noyember,  1795,  his  practice  having  become 
BidBcient  to  support  a  family  respectably,  he  was  married  to  Re- 
becca Ptoker,  the  younj»est  of  seven  children,  who  had  been  ren- 
dered orphans,  doprivcd  of  botli  parents,  whilst  she  was  a  vcnyfew 
years  old.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Parker,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Parker,  who  came  from  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  to  this  country  in  the  same  vessel  which  brought  over 
die  first  mentioned  John  Hallowell  in  1682,  and  with  him  settled 
at  Darby.  She  was  a  few  years  yoxmger  than  her  husband,  of 
excellent  intellectual  endowments,  which  had  been  cultivated  with 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  judgment.  She  was  of  a  sprightly 
dispuNitiun,  and  fluent  in  conversation,  Avith  great  d(*cision  of  cha- 
racter. Her  £unily  connections  were  numerous,  respectable,  and 
influential  among  men  of  business,  and  gave  their  cordial  and 
valuable  support  to  her  husband.  His  practice  became  more  and 
more  extensive  and  lucrative ;  so  that,  after  a  few  years,  he  changed 
liis  residence  from  Walnut  Street  (at  the  present  time  opposite  the 
Merchants'  Exeliange)  to  a  mwch  larger  house,  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets. 

This  locality,  from  its  proximity  to  the  courts,  was  much  more  con- 
venient to  him,  especially  as  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  after- 
ivatds^  the  General  Law  Library  of  the  Bar  was  small,  and  it  was 
the  custom  of  lawyers  to  cite  and  read  without  stint,  both  on  trials 
before  a  jury  and  in  law  arguments,  as  well  from  elementary  trea- 
tises as  reported  decisions.  When,  therefore,  an  important  cause 
had  been  fixed  for  trial,  servants,  or  porters,  witli  huge  baskets  of 
law  books  on  their  shoulders,  were  sure  to  be  seen,  tbllowing  the 
advocates  on  their  way  to  the  court-house. 

After  having  served  for  several  terms  in  the  City  Councils,  Mr. 
Hallowell  was  elected,  in  the  ftll  of  1815,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Having  but  a  small  family,  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  they 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  session  with  him  at  Harrisburg.  This 
arrangement,  whilst  it  conduced  to  diminish  the  discomforts  of  so 
long  a  residence  out  of  his  native  city,  was  but  an  imperfect  sub- 
stitute &r  the  solid  enjoyments  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
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at  home,  surroanded  by  warn  Mends,  many  of  whom  he  bad 
known  from  bis  boyhood.   He  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 

cloction,  which,  as  a  matter  ahnost  of  course,  was  proffered  to  liim. 

On  his  return  from  llarrisburg,  not  feeling  the  necessity  of  pur- 
suing the  practice  of  his  profession  to  the  extent  which  he  had  done 
formerly,  he  contented  himself  by  retaining  the  business  of  bis  old 
dients. 

The  Hon.  Jacob  Rush,  President  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas 
for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelpliia,  died  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1820,  and,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  mouth,  John  llallowell 
received  a  commission  to  be  ins  successor.  He  was  conducted  into 
office  on  the  22d,  \vith  a  large  attendance  of  the  Bar,  and  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  bt  fore  whom  he  made 
a  short  address  alter  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time,  when  ceremony 
was  regarded  as  substance.  Nowadays,  when  the  term  of  judi- 
cial office  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  years,  such  a  solemnity  would 
be  out  of  keeping,  and  never  takes  place. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  been  relieved  almost  entirely 
by  the  establishment  of  the  District  Court,  in  1811,  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  actions.  It  retained,  however,  the  important  business 
of  an  Orphans'  Court,  and  the  criminal  authority  of  the  Courts  of 
Oyer  and  Tenniner  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

This  combined  jurisdiction  was  onerous  and  higlily  responsible. 
As  to  criminal  business,  ihv  previous  trainin<j;  of  Judge  Hallowell 
at  the  Bar  had  not  qualified  him  for  its  ready  discbarge,  and  it  was 
withal  very  distasteful  to  him.  Being  very  deliberate  in  all  his 
movements,  and  his  associates  on  the  Bench  not  being  kw}  er^  the 
sense  of  the  community  and  his  own  sense  of  duty,  compelled  him, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  his  predecessors,  to  be  present,  if  pos^ 
sible,  at  every  session  of  the  Court  from  its  opening  till  its  dose. 

liiis  incessant  pressure  bore  luuvily  u])on  him,  and  the  prolon- 
gation nf  his  connection  with  this  Court  would,  most  probably,  hare 
incapacitated  him  tor  the  performance  of  judicial  business  alto- 
gether. This  was  his  own  judgment,  and  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1824-25,  the  District  Court 
Ibr  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  been,  at  the 
first,  constituted  for  but  a  few  years,  and  had  afterwards,  in  like 
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maniior,  been  coutiuued  on  several  occasions,  being  ubout  to  expire, 
a  further  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed,  extending  it  for  seven  years. 
Judi^e  1  lallowell  was  then  upwards  of  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and 
finding  that  it  was  within  his  power  to  exchange  the  Presidency  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  a  Judgeship  in  the  District  Court, 
altlunigh  the  office  he  held  was  on  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  and 
nominally  of  greater  dignity,  yet  his  decided  predilection  £>r  the 
business  of  the  District  Court,  joined  to  the  circumstances  that  the 
Judges  %vith  whom  he  would  be  thcro  associated,  were  required  to 
be  by  the  constitution  of  the  Court,  and  were  in  fact,  learned  in 
tlic  law,  and  personally  agreeable  to  liim,  he  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  and  was  accordingly  commissioned  by  Goyemor 
Shnlze,  April  22d,  1825,  and  took  his  seat 

The  labors  of  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  were,  at  that  time, 
compared  with  what  had  been  required  of  the  President  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  "with  what  have  been  performed  since  1835  by 
the  Judges  of  the  District  Court,  very  light.  There  were  then  as 
now  three  law  Judges.  But  the  Act  of  1825  permitted  but  one 
Cbmt  to  be  open  for  jury  trials  at  a  time,  and  authorized  this  to  be 
hdd  by  a  single  J udge.  The  result  was  that  a  term  of  three  months 
was  divided  as  to  jury  trials  into  three  periods  of  three  weeks  each, 
and  the  remaining  four  weeks  were  appropriated  to  sittings  in  banc 
for  ar<;umeiit8.  In  banc,  all  the  Judges  attended,  but  with  proper 
diligence,  the  argument  list  might  be  disposed  of  within  a  much 
shorter  time  than  four  weeks. 

Enjoying  good  health,  and  having  moved  from  the  city  to  a 
oomitry  place  a  few  miles  distant,  which  he  had  recently  built  upon 
and  much  improved,  his  position  on  the  bench  of  the  District  Court 
was  well  suited  to  bis  qualifications  and  his  tastes.  He  continued 
to  discbarg(»  the  duties  of  this  office  in  the  possession  of  almost  un- 
interrupted health  imtil  November  20th,  1832,  when  he  experienced 
a  gentle  warning  by  a  slight  paralysis  that  he  had  entered  on  the 
evening  of  his  day.  For  nearly  three  months,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  abstained  fcom  the  performance  of  official  duty.  To- 
wuds  tiie  close  of  this  recess,  he  attended  at  court,  took  his  accus* 
tomed  seat,  but  remained  there  a  ver\"  short  time.  The  business 
of  the  court  by  tarit  consent  was  temporarily  suspended,  whilst  the 
membera  of  the  ikr  gathered  around  him,  warmly  testifying  their 
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kindness  and  respect  He  letumed  home  seiious,  if  not  sad,  and 
satisfied  tliat  lus  own  reputation  and  the  public  good  demanded 
his  retirement  from  office,  he  transmitted  his  resignation  to  the 

Governor.    He  was  then  upwards  of  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1834,  he  arose,  in  apparent  health,  at  an 
early  hour,  as  had  luug  hevn  his  practice.  But  before  the  usual 
hour  of  break&st  had  arrived,  whilst  he  was  alone  and  actually 
employed  in  shaving  himself,  he  suffered  fimm  a  second  Tisitatum 
of  paralysis. 

Ws  speech  had  been,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  affected  by  thefint 
attack.  An  increased  difficulty  of  vocal  utterance  was  the  peculiar, 
if  not  the  only,  perceptible  effect  of  the  second.  His  ability  to 
move  from  place  t(j  place  on  foot,  was  impaired  but  little,  if  at  alL 
His  general  health  was  good. 

Before  many  weeks  his  disease  exhibited  a  new  phase.  Iffii 
mind  had  all  along  been  clear,  and  it  remained  so.  The  organs  ol 
speech  regained,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  tfaeur  tooer 
vigor.  But  they  were  not  subject  to  his  vrill,  in  regard  to  visible 
and  tangible  objects.  He  could  not  pronounce  the  name  of  any- 
thing of  this  description.  Tt  might  be  within  his  vision,  cl«>>(  at 
hand, — subject,  at  the  moment,  to  his  touch, — yet  he  could  not 
utter  a  word  to  express  what  it  was.  At  the  same  time,  he  couM 
speak  with  &cility  and  correctness  of  abstract  ideas,  of  things  not 
the  objects  of  the  outward  senses.  He  would  speak  of  the  prooesB 
by  which  anything  was  performed,  or  the  reason  why  it  ought  not 
to  be  attempted,  although  the  moment  before  he  had  labored,  until 
he  was  discouraged  and  desisted,  to  name  some  familiar  article 
which  was  near  him,  and  at  which  he  was  looking  and  pointing. 
Similar  exhibitions  were  daily,  not  to  say  hoorly,  occunences. 

Surrounded  by  Mb  &mily,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
with  occasional  visits  to  and  firom  his  old  fiiends,  witii  no  settled 
occupation,  but  employed  chiefly  in  walking  leisurely  about  his 
grounds,  and  in  reading  his  fiivoritc  authors,  he  remained  with  no 
perce}>tible  change  in  bodily  or  mental  faculties,  until  on  awaking, 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  April,  1838,  he  found  that  he  had 
become  so  disabled  by  a  third  paralysis,  that  he  could  not  rise  ton 
his  bed.  Bis  mind  measurably,  no  doubt,  aympatiiized  with  his 
body,  yet  it  retained  much  of  its  strength:  his  memory,  in  par- 
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tunilar.  was  strong  and  ooostant  in  everything  except  the  names  of 
Tuible  objects.    And  thus  he  continued,  cafan,  gentle,  affectionate, 

and  uncomplaining,  iui  precisely  thrcc-fourtlis  of  a  year.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1839,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  iige, 

la  stature,  Judge, Hallowcll  was  below  the  middle  size.  His 
complexion  was  florid.  Befoze  he  was  thirty  years  old,  his  hair,  of 
wMch  he  had  a  large  snpply  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  had  become 
tomewhat  gray ;  and  at  forty  was  almost  white.  He  had  a  ten- 
dency to  corpulency  from  early  manhood,  and  this  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  age.  He  had  the  good  sense  not  to  ho  at  all  disturbed 
by  the  impression  which  this  made  upon  othi^rs.  He  was  indeed 
logidy  amused  at  a  reference  to  his  size,  which  occurred,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  relate  it,  in  this  way.  Being  on  a  visit  to  New  York, 
he  walked  out  in  the  morning,  and  stopped  at  a  barber's  shop  to  be 
ahaved.  A  French  boy  undertook  to  officiate  for  him,  and  whilst 
oocnpied,  made  a  remark  which  implied  that  he  had  seen  him  before. 
"Why,  you  don't  know  me,"  said  the  Judge.  "  I  don't  Uve  here. 
I  live  in  Philadelphia."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  know  you. 
You  were  here  last  year,  and  a  man  be  very  stupid  wlio  see  you 
once  and  not  know  you  afterwards ;  you  be  so  fine  &t  looking." 

Judge  HaUowell  was  at  all  times  fond  of  a  class  of  books  which 
tended  to  cheer,  but  did  not  exact  dose  attention.  His  memory 
was  uncommonly  retentive,  and  stored  with  recollections  of  poetry 
and  classical  literature  generally.  He  liad  always  at  command,  and 
TPady  for  use  at  every  fitting  occasion,  apt  quotations,  which  seemed 
made  to  order,  and  to  come  forth  at  his  bidding.  I  remember, 
•hoiUy  after  I  began  the  study  of  the  law,  I  attended  a  sitting  at 
Xiai  Frius,  before  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  to  witness  the  trial  of  a 
cause  in  which  William  Lewis,  with  Judge  HaUowell,  was  counsel 
for  an  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, had  perhaps  no  equal,  and  certainly  no  snperior  at  the  Bar, 
was  thtjii  m  the  decline  of  life,  enfeebled  in  body,  but,  when  roused, 
capable  of  great  mental  exertion.  The  introduction  of  the  evidence 
had  consumed  much  time,  and  the  weather  was  rather  warm.  Mr. 
Lewis's  voice  was  remarkable  for  its  fulness  and  power.  He  was 
the  cimduding  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  having  spoken  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  his  strength  seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  sank 
into  ins  chair. 
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Business  was  suspended,  the  windows  fhiown  opeii,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  lespite,  he  intimated  his  readiness  to  resume  his 
address,  but  requested  permission  to  retain  his  seat  wliilst  he  spoke. 
Of  course  this  was  acceded  to  at  once  by  the  court. 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  the  perspicuity  of  his  arrangement, 
his  ingenious  appUcation  of  the  evidence,  and  the  logical  power 
which  he  displayed,  soon  satisfied  every  one  that  there  was  bo 
ground  to  apprehend  a  sudden  termination  of  his  speech. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle.  A  tall,  gaunt  man,  far  advanced  in 
years,  with  hair  long  and  thin,  a  nose  enormously  aquiline,  and  a 
voice  not  rising  in  pitch,  but  swelling  in  vnlume  as  lie  became  more 
and  more  warm  and  earnest,  was  aittmy  dotcn  and  making  brave 
defence  tor  his  client. 

Whilst  all  were  giving  mute  attention  to  the  speaker,  Judge 
Hallowell  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  his  neigh- 
bor, who  read  and  passed  it  round  the  tahle, — 

"  For  Withriugtoa  needs  inaet  I  mdlj 

Ae  one  in  dolefol  dmnpSy 
For  when  Ins  lefi  were  smitten  off. 

He  fought  apbn  Ms  stamps." 

Having  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respectable  and  respected,  it  is 
fit  to  depict,  in  a  brief  way,  his  public  and  private  character. 
As  a  member  of  (he  Bar,  he  made  no  pretensions  to  oratory. 

JJut  he  was  careful  to  acquaint  himself  with  tlie  facts  and  tlie  law 
of  the  case ;  and  a  clear,  simple,  unaffected  mode  of  address  gave 
to  his  chents  full  advantage  both  with  the  jury  and  the  court. 

As  a  Judge,  he  was  patient,  industrious,  and  impartiah  No  one 
ever  complained  that  he  had  not  before  him  a  fiiix  and  fidl  heaiing. 
He  listened  attentively,  took  copious  notes,  and,  as  he  seldom, 
except  in  matters  of  little  moment,  decided  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  his  decisions  were  tlic  result  of  a  laborious  and  protracted 
investigation. 

A  very  deliberate  mode  of  transacting  business  of  every  kind 
was  suited  to  his  native  cast  of  mind,  fostered  by  his  education  and 
associations,  and  coincided  entirely  with  his  judgment 

He  had  begun  his  career  at  the  Bar  when  the  business  of  the 
court  was  small  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  These  gentlemeii« 
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deservedly  eminent  in  their  profession,  as  they  unquestionably  were, 
mm  to  liiiv  I"  formed  a  very  imperfect  estiniute  of  the  value  of  time, 
Law)'ers,  indeed,  then  spoke  of  the  hurr?/  of  a  irutl  more,  perhaps, 
than  they  do  now.  But  there  was  no  such  thing  in  this  city  m  the 
hurry  <^  a  trial  anterior  to  the  days  of  Judge  Haliowell,  nor  during 
Mb  time.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  opposite  school  at  the  Bar» 
and  he  earned  his  sentiments  into  practioe  on  the  Bench. 

As  a  iiicinitrr  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  lie  was  as 
ready  as  :ni\  one  of  his  means,  to  further  public  enterprises  de- 
signed to  promote  the  interest  or  happiuess  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  his  more  private  relations  he  was  a  warm  and  constant  friend. 
It  would  be  difficult  to-  find  any  one  more  willing  to  assist  by  his 
cooDsel  or  his  purse  those  whom  he  knew  and  esteemed :  and  the 
cucle  of  these  was  not  a  small  one. 

For  many  years  he  was  in  the  practice  of  keeping  a  record  of 
the  dcatlis  of  those  of  wliurn  he  })ossessed  any  knowhxlge.  In 
i^rd  to  the  companions  of  his  youth,  as  one  by  one  they  were 
sununoned  away,  he  took  special  note  of  his  life,  and  at  the  earliest 
soitable  time  afterwards,  was  almost  sure  to  visit  the  survivors  of 
the  jBunily.  A  widow  or  a  child  of  such  a  one  left  destitute,  or  in 
straitened  circumstances,  might  confidently  rely  upon  his  solace 
and  succor. 

His  moral  chararter  was  always  fair.  He  had  a  deep  reverence 
iat  religion.  From  temperament,  or  some  other  cause,  he  had  a 
very  strong  fear  of  death.  The  moment  of  dissolution-^the  instant 
of  separation  between  the  soul  and  body — seemed  to  be  regarded 
by  bun  with  unusual  terror.  This  continued  to  distress  him  occa- 
Qonally  until  a  few  years  before  his  decease.  Impaired  health  and 
roTisrc}ucnt  retirement  from  the  world,  induced  reflection,  which, 
With  increased  religions  liglit,  overcame  his  former  apprehensions 
altogether.  Ue  conversed  of  death  with  perfect  composure ;  and, 
when  his  days  were  numbered,  he  met  it  with  a  calm  and  hopeful 
spirit 
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ANDREW  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  aii  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  who  died 
August  4th,  1741.  He  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Houst^  of  Aflaem- 
bly,  but  he  resigned  this  office  in  X739,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infiiroities.  He  filled  several  stations  with  honor,  integrity,  and 
ability.  In  Zengers's  trial,  at  New  York,  he  acquired  mudi  lepu- 
tation  as  a  lawyer.  His  son,  James  Hamilton,  was  repeatedly 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  years  1748  and  1771. 


JAMES  HAMILTON. 

James  Hamilton,  the  F^nhject  of  this  brief  notice,  was  bom  in 
Chestnut  Street,  near  Thizd  Street,  in  a  house  called  Oarke's 
Hall."  His  education  was  begun  in  Philadelphia  and  completed  in 
England.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1741,  he  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  fortnne,  and  in  tlie  aj^pointraent  of  Prothono- 
tary,  then  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  jiiovince. 

In  1747,  he  was  appointed  I.ieutenant-Govemor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and,  being  the  first  native  Governor,  and  having  much  of 
that  integrity,  wisdom,  and  dignity,  which  best  fitted  the  station, 
he  became  a  very  popular  officer.  It  was  against  the  wishes  of  all 
parties  that  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1754,  and  still  mm 
against  his  owm  inclinations  that,  when  in  England,  in  1759,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  again  to  accept  the  office.  In  1763,  he  yielded 
his  place  to  John  Penn,  retaining,  however,  his  place  at  the  Council 
Board,  but  otherwise  retiring  from  public  life. 

He  was  always  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  public  and  useful  mea- 
sures and  improvements.  He  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  Colkge, 
assisted  Benjamin  West  in  his  early  efforts,  and  had  hiA  own  full- 
length  portrait  executed  by  him.    He  had  inherited  from  his 
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lather  a  strong  attachment  to  tho  Pcnn  family  and  their  interests, 
strengthened  also  by  tlie  marriage  of  liis  niece  to  John  Penii,  the 
Governor.  He  had  also  loyal  feelings  to  the  Crown.  It  conse- 
quently followed  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  Revolution,  but 
quietly  submitted  for  a  seisson  to  what  he  could  not  control.  He 
died  soon  alter  the  peace,  at  an  advanced  age. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

William  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  man  of 

very  great  wealth,  lie  owned  tho  ground  upon  wliich  the  city  of 
Lancaster  is  built,  besides  very  valuable  real  property  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  and  resided  at  tho  Woodlands,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill.  He  was  an  eminent  botanist,  and  £ond  of  con- 
vifiality.  Being  supposed  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Qieat 
Britain  against  the  Colonies,  and,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  having  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  "  The  Sodety  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  ui  St.  Patrick,"  we  find  the  following  entry  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  on  the  1 7th  June,  1782 :  "Upon  motion  made 
and  seconded,  Besolved,  That  the  vote  of  this  Society  be  taken  at 
the  next  meeting  whether  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  shall  be  longer 
consideied  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society."  And  at  the 
meeting  on  the  17th  September,  1782,  the  Mowing:  ^The  vote 
being  taken,  agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  last  meeting,  respecting 
Vi  iUiam  Hamilton,  Esc^.,  the  members  mot,  lia\ mg  considered  tlie 
circumstances  respecting  this  gentleman,  and  particularly  having 
observed  that  he  hath  not  attended  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  since  the  anniversary,  1774,  though  he  hath  been  regularly 
notified  of  all  the  meetings  since  held,  we  therefore  presume  it  is 
dUier  inconvenient  or  not  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations  to 
attend,  and  therefore  vote  that  he  be  no  longer  considered  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society."  Mr.  Hamilton  was  afterwards 
uicd  at  l^hiladelphia  for  treason,  but  acquitted.  He  died,  about 
the  year  1824,  at  the  Woodlands,  Phikddphia. 
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DB.  ROBERT  HARE. 

Dh.  Robert  Hare  was  bom  in  Pliiladclphia,  January  ITtli,  17S1, 
and  (lied  May  loth,  1858,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  futlier 
was  an  EngUshman,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  honored  in  his 
adopted  country  by  the  public  confidence.  His  mother  was  &om  a 
distiiiguished  Philadelphia  fiunily.  In  early  life  he  managed  the 
business  of  an  extensive  brewery  which  his  fiither  had  established; 
but  his  strong  leaning  towards  physical  science  very  early  manifested 
itself,  and  soon  led  him  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  a  manufacturer, 
and  devote  his  talents  and  fortune  to  science.  Before  the  ag«:  of 
twenty,  he  gave  evidence  of  this  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits 
by  following  the  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physical 
science  in  his  native  city,  and  by  uniting  himself  with  the  Cheniical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  then  embrachig  fke  names  of  Priestley, 
Sybert,  and  Woodhouse. 

In  1801,  he  communicated  to  this  Society  a  description  of  the 
OX)  hydrogen  blo>vpipe,  which  he  then  called  a  "  hydrostatic  blow- 
pipe." Professor  Sillinian,  liaving  been  much  engaged  mth  him  in 
a  series  of  experiments  with  this  instrument  in  1802-3,  subse- 
quently distinguished  it  as  the  compound  blowpipe,"  having,  m 
&ct,  on  his  return  horn  Philadelphia,  in  1803,  constructed  £>r  the 
laboratory  of  Yale  CoUege  the  first  pneumatic  trough  combmiog 
Dr.  Hare's  invention;  an  appamtus  subsequently  figured  and 
described  by  Dr.  Hare  in  his  memoir  "  on  the  fusion  of  strontia 
and  volatilization  of  platinum."*  His  niemoir  to  the  Cheniical 
Society  was  separately  published  in  1801,  and  was  republished  in 
Tilloch's  PhiL  Mag.,  London,  1802,  and  also  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  (1st  series^  45. 

This  apparatus  was  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  original  contributions  to  science.  It  was  certainly  oidence 
of  a  highly  phiiusopiucal  mind,  that  Dr.  Hare,  in  that  cmiiparatively 
early  period  in  modern  chemistry,  and  when  the  reca.ved  notions 

*  Traos.  Am.  Pbil.  Soc.  vol.  vi,  p.  99,  aod  plat«  S  (Jnoe  17,  1803). 
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of  the  true  nature  of  combustion  were  so  vague,  not  to  say  errone- 
ous, should  have  had  the  acumen  to  conceive  that  a  stream  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  burning  together  shoidd  produce  so  intense  a 
heat.  Lavosieif  certainly  one  of  the  most  acute  of  chemical  philo- 
BOphen,  and  unsurpassed  in  his  skill  as  an  experimentalist,  had 
b«iten  up  the  same  path  so  &r  as  to  direct  a  jet  of  oxygen  upon 
diarcoal,  and  he  thus  produced  a  degree  of  heat  by  which  he  fused 
alumuia  and  other  bodies  before  deemed  infusible.  He  had  even 
brong^ht  the  elements  of  water  into  the  same  vessel,  and  had  there 
burned  them  from  separate  jets,  in  im  famous  apparatus  for  the 
recomposition  of  water.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  here  was  a  source  of  heat  greater  than  any  then  known. 
In  our  view.  Dr.  Hare's  merit  as  a  scientidc  philosopher  is  more 
clearly  established  upon  this  discovery  than  upon  any  other  of  the 
liunierous  contril)ntions  he  lias  made  to  science.  His  original 
experiments  were  repeated  in  1802-3,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  then  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Siltiman^  Woodhouse,  and  others.  They  were  subsequentiy  greatly 
extended  by  Professor  Slliman,  who,  with  the  apparatus  already 
sUuded  to,  subjected  a  great  number  of  refractory  bodies  to  the 
•ction  of  the  oxy hydrogen  jet,  and  published  an  account  of  his 
results  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Conn.  Acad.,  May  7,  1812. 

The  discovery  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  was  crowned  by  the 
American  Academy  at  Boston  by  the  Rumford  medaL 

The  historian  of  science  will,  in  view  of  the  &cts  here  quoted,  find 
it  needless  to  notice  the  disingenuous  effort  of  Dr.  Clark,  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  in  his  "  gas  blowpipe,**  to  overlook  or  appropriate 
the  discovery  of  Dr.  Hare  and  the  rcsearclies  of  Silliman  and  others, 
several  years  after  (in  1819)  this  discovery  had  been  fuUy  before 
the  scientific  world, — an  effort  which  must  ever  remain  as  a  sad 
stain  upon  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  distinguislicd  man  * 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  rehearse  the  history  of  Dr.  Hare*8 

*  The  reader  will  peruse  with  interest,  in  this  ctmnnr-tion,  Dr.  Hare's  plnhornto  f^cfcncp  of 
bis  own  claims  and  those  of  hui  asaociatc,  Professor  Silliman,  aj^ainsl  Dr.  Clark's  appropriu 
tioo,  io  SiUiumo  sJourDal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  281-302,  1820.  Dr.  Clark,  aftera  full  and  spirited  pro- 
laiikad  beea  coaimaDtcated  to  lunif  staling  fully  Dr.  Harems  clatms  andthe  wfong  done  hiniy 
to  make  aoj  acknowledgment  of  his  error,  thus  esonenilin;  xa  from  the  force  of  the 
<U m$xtm,  **NUi0WMiui»  niH  bonum."  Dr.  Hare  heads  his  strictures  on  Dr.  Claik'e 
book  with  the  well-knowa  linee  of  Vixxil,  **  Mm  etfo  tersicuiotfiei,  Hdii  alttr  homru^  Ac 
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discoTery  in  full,  much  less  to  describe  all  tlie  modifications  ^fbieh 

the  apparatus  has  received  at  the  hands  of  its  oripriniil  discoverer 
and  others.  Tt  is  well  known  that  in  later  years  he  constructor!  the 
apparatus  on  a  gigantic  scale,  with  large  vessels  of  wrouglit  iroa 
capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  Fairmount  Waterworks, 
and  that  with  this  powerful  combination  he  was  able  to  fuse  at  one 
operation  nearly  two  pounds  of  platinum.*  In  these  experimenti, 
llie  metal  is  held  upon  a  refractory  fire-brick,  and  both  are  heated 
as  hi^lily  as  ])ossible  in  a  wind  furnace  with  charcoal  before  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  gas-jet.  The  product  of  this  fusion  from  tlie  crude 
grains  is  found  to  be  greatly  purified,  a  result  probably  due  to  the 
volatilization  at  this  intense  heat  of  some  of  the  associate  metals. 

The  employment  of  Dr.  Hare's  jet  to  illuminate  light-houses  and 
signal-reflectors  under  the  names  of  Drummond  light  and  Calcium 
light,  is  only  another  example  of  the  mode  of  ignoring  the  name  of 
the  real  discoverer,  of  wliich  the  history  of  science  presents  so  many 
parallels. 

The  fertility  of  Dr.  Hare's  inventive  mmd  is  illustrated  by  the 
numerous  and  ingenious  forms  of  apparatus  which  he  contrived  for 
research  or  illustiation.  To  many  of  these  he  was  led  by  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  the  illustrations  for  his  lectures  upon  a  scale  of 
magnitude  adequate  to  the  instruction  of  the  large  classes  of  the 
Medical  Scliuol  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  called 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  that  institution  in  1818,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  ccutui}  , 
and  until  his  resignation  in  1847. 

He  was  fond  of  graphic  illustrations ;  they  abound  in  his  Memoirs 
and  in  his  Compendiiun  and  other  works,  and  aided  by  his  ludd 
descriptions  his  inventions  thus  become  quite  intelligible.  Where 
most  instructors  are  satisfied  with  less  perfect  and  more  simple 
means  and  explanations,  he  seemed  to  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  perfection. 

During  his  long  course  of  research  and  experimenting,  he  accu- 
mulated a  vast  store  of  instruments  and  materials.  An  inspection 
of  his  repositories  and  the  treasures  there  accumulated  filled  the 
observer  with  astonirimient,  and  in  his  lecture*rooim  there  was 

*  Roberts  in  New  York  hM  ktely  with  Dr.  Hare's  appamtua  succeeded  infilling  peffteti/ 
63  OB.  of  platioam  at  one  openUioni^iVl  T.  IHbunCj  Ha/  19|  1868. 
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always  a  profosion  of  apparatus,  often  instruments  of  gieat  dimen- 
maSf  correspondiiig  weil  with  his  laige  mind,  with  his  great  phy- 
sical and  inteUectual  power,  and  unquenchable  ardor.  He  was 
himself  an  able  and  skilful  mechanic,  and  worked  adroitly  at  the 

tuminj"^  lathe,  and  with  the  other  resources  of  a  well-furnislied  shop. 
In  his  operations  he  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense,  and  bestowed 
both  muniUcently  tor  the  accomplishment  of  his  objects. 

He  devoted  great  labor  and  skill  to  the  construction  of  new  and 
improved  forms  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  owing 
to  his  seal  and  skiU  in  this  department  of  chemical  physics,  Ame- 
Bcan  chemists  were  enabled  to  employ  with  distinguished  success 
the  intense  pu>\  ers  of  extended  series  of  voltaic  couples  long  in 
ad^uuce  of  the  general  use  of  similar  combinations  in  Europe.  In 
place  of  the  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  Cruickshank  troughs  with 
which  Davy  discovered  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies.  Dr.  Hare 
introduced  his  Deflagrator,  in  which  any  series,  however  extended, 
could  be  instantaneously  brought  into  action,  or  rendered  passive 
at  pleasure.  The  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Hare's  deflagrators  are  too 
lauiiliar  to  need  any  description  here.  Although  the  discovery  of 
the  constant  battery  by  Daniell,  and  of  the  double  combinations  of 
platinum  or  carbon  with  amalgamated  zinc  and  nitric  acid  have 
rendeied  the  old  £»rm8  of  this  instrument  no  longer  so  useful  as 
ibimerly,  it  is  not  less  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  Dr.  Hare's  apparatus 
that  Professor  Faraday,  in  1835,  after  having  exhausted  his  in-> 
genuity  and  experience  in  perfecting  the  voltaic  battery,  found  that 
Dr.  Hare  had  already,  nearly  twenty-iive  years  before,  accomplished 
all  that  he  had  attempted,  and  with  a  noble  frankness  worthy  of  all 
praise,  he  at  once  adopted  Dr.  Hare's  instrument  as  embodying  the 
best  results  then  possible.* 

It  was  vrith  one  of  Hare's  deflagrators  that  Silliman,  in  1823, 
first  demonstrated  the  volatilization  and  fusion  of  carbon,  a  result 
considered  so  extraordinarv  at  the  time  th  it  it  was  hm<j:  recei\ed 
with  incredulity.  Since  the  i^eneral  introduction  of  Jknisen's  bat- 
tery, tht^  effects  are  no  longer  doubted ;  all  Professor  SiUiman's 
results  having  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Despxetz,  De  La 

Bive,  and  othen. 
« 

♦  Fanda/s  EsperimenUil  ReiMrcbM,  1124, 1132. 
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The  Deflagiator  was  inyented  in  1820.*  Four  years  earlier.  Dr. 
Hare  had  contrived  another  instrument,  which  he  called  ^The 
Galorimotor."   In  this  instroment  great  extent  of  sorface  was  oIk 

tained  from  the  coiiibininp:  of  many  large  plates  (18"  or  24"  square) 
of  zinc  and  copper  into  two  series,  and  ])lunging  the  whole  at  one 
movement  into  a  tank  of  dilute  acid.  The  magnetic  and  heating 
effects  of  this  instrument  were  surprising;  and,  to  this  day,  no 
other  form  of  voltaic  apparatus  appears  to  occasion  the  movement 
of  so  great  a  volume  of  heat  with  so  low  a  projectile  or  intenntive 
force.  By  it,  large  rods  of  iron  or  platinum,  when  clamped  between 
its  jaws,  are  first  fully  ignited  and  then  ftised  with  splendid  pht- 
nomena,  while  at  the  same  time  its  intcTisity  is  so  low  that  hardly 
the  least  visible  spark  can  be  made  to  pass  by  it  through  poles  of 
carbon. 

The  magnetic  effects  attributed  by  Dr.  Haxe  to  his  Calorimotof 
have  since  been  shown  by  Professor  Henry  to  be  attainable,  as  ]> 
now  well  known,  from  a  single  ceU  if  combined  with  suitable  con- 

ductors. 

In  the  pliiiosophy  of  chemistn',  Dr.  Hare  has  distingtiished  liim- 
self  for  the  zeal  and  logical  acumen  with  which  he  combated  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  the  salt  radical  theory.  He  wu 
ready  at  all  times  to  engage  in  controversy  upon  any  point  of 
theory  where  he  conceived  there  was  an  error  latent  No  one  can 
review  the  numerous  letters  which  he  has  addressed  to  the  seniof 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  to  Bc  r 7.(4 ins, 
to  Liebig,  and  to  Faraday,  and  pubUshed  in  that  Journal,  without 
perceiving  that  he  was  no  ordinary  antagonist. 

His  theory  of  whirlwinds  and  storms  was  founded  on  an  electdcai 
hypothesis,  and  he  never  admitted  the  rotary  theory  of  the  late 
William  C.  Bediield.  Their  discussions  were  published  chiefly  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  and  will  Ix^  |Kn-used  with 
interest  and  instruction,  both  on  account  of  the  peculiar  theories 
and  of  the  very  important  series  of  fects  which  the  controversy  has 
elicited ;  their  personal  iiiends  especially  will  value  them  the  more, 
as  tiie  combatants,  Ijpth  sincere  lovers  of  troth,  have  now  finished 
their  mortal  career. 

llir.  Eedfidd  dedined  any  oral  controversy  with  Dr.  Haie  at  the 

*  Th9  Amerfcftii  JodihaI  of  Science  uid  ait,  toI.  iii,  p.  105. 
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meetings  of  the  American  Association ;  but  tlioso  who  wore  present 
at  the  second  meeting  in  New  Haven,  will  remenil)er  the  zeal  and  ^ 
energy  with  which  Dr.  Hare,  in  fin  off-haud  speech,  lioent  and 
aniinated,  assailed  the  views  of  Mr.  Kedfieid,  who  was  all  the  while 
%  quiet  and  olent  listener.  The  responses  of  the  latter  were 
always  made  by  the  pen,  and  never  on  public  occasions  by  the 
tongue. 

lu  his  family  and  among  his  friends,  Dr.  Hare  was  very  kind, 
and  his  tVeliiigs  were  generous,  amiable,  and  genial,  althongli  oeca- 
sionalh  liis  maimer  was  abrupt,  from  absence  of  mind,  occasioned 
by  his  habitual  abstraction  and  absorption  in  thought;  his  mind 
was  ever  active,  and  conversation  would  sometimes  seem  to  awaken 
Idm  from  an  intellectual  reverie.  He  had  high  colloquial  powers, 
Init,  to  give  them  full  eflfect,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
aroused  by  a  great  and  interesting  subject,  and  especially  if  it  as- 
sunipd  an  antagonistic  form.  He  would  then  discourse  witli  rom- 
manding  ability,  and  Ms  hearers  were  generally  as  willing  to  listen 
as  he  was  to  speak. 

He  was  a  man  of  unbending  rectitude,  and  a  fidthful  friend  botii 
in  prosperity  and  adversity. 

His  frame  was  robust,  powerful,  and  ample  in  structure,  and  of 
strong  muscular  development,  having  been  invigorated  in  earlier 
years  by  skilful  training ;  and,  had  there  been  occasion,  he  would 
have  made  a  formidable  physical  antagonist.  His  head  was  large 
a&d  of  noble  model  No  stranger  could  meet  him  without  being- 
impressed  by  a  figure  of  such  grandeur,  and  a  head  and  features  so 
lemarkable. 

Dr.  Hare  was  an  ardent  patriot,  who  loved  his  country  and 
cherislied  its  institutions,  not  for  office  or  (^nolument,  which  he 
never  sought  or  received,  but  from  pure  and  lolly  motives.  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Washington,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that 
great  man,  a  Federalist,  while  that  primeval  party  had  a  name  and 
retained  vitality ;  and  when  it  passed,  by  an  imperceptible  transi- 
tion,  into  another  fonn,  he  was  fbimd  among  the  Whigs.  He 
occasionalh  wrote  upon  the  great  political  and  financial  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind.  These  discnssions,  like  all  his 
writings;  were  always  marked  by  vigorous  thought,  large  views, 
and  elevated  patriotism. 
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Neither  was  he  so  exdusively  a  mm  of  scienoe  as  to  ignore  the 
charms  of  Uterature.  His  particular  friends  know  that  his  phi- 
losophy was  sometimes  softened  by  listeninsf  to  the  muses,  and  he 
indulged  in  poetical  composition  with  v^ornl  sureess. 

Dr.  Hare  was  one  of  the  few  life  members  of  the  Smithsouian 
Institution,  to  which  he  gave,  soon  after  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, all  his  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  which  has  thus 
become  the  property  of  the  nation. 


RICHARD  HARLAN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Bichabd  Harlan,  an  American  physidan,  but  better  known 
to  the  public  as  author  of  works  on  Natural  History,  was  bom  in 

Philadelphia,  September  19th,  1796.  He  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  the  best  schools  in  his  native  city,  and  subseqiu  udy 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish.  Previous  to 
his  receiving  his  medical  degree,  in  1817,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Calcutta,  as  surgeon  of  an  £^t  India  ship.  Besides  his  private 
pnu^tice  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  and,  in  1822,  was  elected  Professor  of  Compaxa- 
tive  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  where  he  deUvered 
lectures  on  that  science,  which  evinced  great  researcli  and  industry. 
In  1832,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  Montreal, 
he  was  appointed,  together  with  Drs.  Meigs  and  Jackson,  to  proceed 
to  that  city,  and  obtain  all  possible  information  concerning  the  best 
mode  of  treating  that  terrible  disease.  The  presumption  is,  that 
the  labors  and  suggestions  of  ibis  commission  contributed,  in  an 
eminent  depfree,  to  diminish  the  sufferings  endured  as  well  as  the 
mortality  experienced,  when  that  terrible  sconrge  subseqneutly 
made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia.  In  1825,  Dr.  Harlan  pub- 
lished his  Fauna  Americana,  or  Catalogue  of  American  Maranii- 
ferous  Animals^  In  1835,  he  collected  most  of  his  essays  which 
had  previously  appeased  on  medical  subjects  and  on  natural  history, 
and  published  them,  with  various  additions,  in  a  volume  entitled 
Medical  and  Physical  Researches,  which,  with  his  former  volume* 
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attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  eminent  French  zoologists.  In 
1838,  lie  visited  Europe  for  the  second  time,  and  was  treated  with 
kind  atteution.  After  liis  return,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1839, 
he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  him- 
sdi^  the  pcospectfl  for  which  seemed  most  fikvorahle ;  but»  September 
90, 1843,  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  forty-seyen. 


JOSEPH  HAUTSUOKNE,  M.D. 

Db.  Joseph  Habtshorne  was  not  originally  a  Fhiladelphian. 
Although  the  son  of  a  Philadelphia  mother,  and  allied  throriiif]!  Ids 
firther,  as  well  as  maternally,  to  many  well-known  riiiladelphia 
femilies  of  the  past  and  present  century,  he  became  a  citizen  by 
adoption,  at  the  cx>mmencemcnt  of  his  professional  life  only ;  and 
in  due  time  confirmed  his  position  here,  already  otherwise  esta- 
blished, by  the  closer,  bond  of  union  with  a  Philadelphia  wife. 

In  this  city  were  spent  the  fifty  years  of  unfidling  and  signally 
wocessful  devotion  to  his  noble  calling,  which  have  identified  Ins 
naniewitli  tlie  history  of  medicine  in  this  country,  and  w  iiii  idl  that 

liouorable  and  estimable  in  the  medical  reputation  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Here  were  bom  and  educated  ail  his  children,  and  here  he  ended 
his  days  and  was  buried,  after  a  long  career  of  eminence  and  un- 
c^ssing  usefulness, — a  career  which  early  became  one  of  unusual 

professional  influence,  although  attended,  at  the  outset,  with  a  i'uli 
share  of  diiiiculties  and  discouriigements. 

He  was  bora  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  December, 

1779. 

His  father,  William  Hartshome,  after  having  married  Susannah 
Saunders,  of  Philadelphia,  bad  engaged  in  business  in  Alexandria 
as  a  flour  merchant  and  manu&cturer,  and  resided  chieiiy  at  an 

attracti\('  seat  called  Strawberry  liiii,  hi  1  uirtax  County,  some  three 
milf^  from  Alexandria,  and  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Mount 
Venwrn. 
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His  patenud  ancestois  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

and  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey ;  the 
first  of  tliom,  Richaixl  Hartshome,  having  left  an  ancient  freehold 
in  Lt'i('e8tLr?>hire,  England,  on  account  of  his  reii^ous  belief. 
This  pioneer  of  the  family  arrived  in  America,  along  with  othei 
followers  of  Geoige  Fox,  in  1669,  and  possessed  himself  by  rega* 
lar  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  among  the  Highlands  of 
NeTerrink  on  Shrewsbury  River  and  the  adjoining  seashore,  in- 
cludiii^^  tliat  part  of  it  which  is  well  known  as  Sandy  Hook.  He 
became  one  of  the  twelve  pruprietaries  of  East  Jersey,  in  associa- 
tion with  William  Penn  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  16b2;  aud 
subsequently  bought  the  claims  of  several  of  his  neighbors  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  one  of  the  largest  landholders  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  original  homestead,  with  a  considerable  estate  around  it,  is 

still  in  the  possession  of  a  linerd  descendant,  Robert  Ilartshorne; 
and  tlie  property  on  which  stands  the  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse,  was 
purchased  from  the  family  by  the  United  States  Government  so 
late  as  the  year  1816. 

The  position  of  the  Hartshomes,  as  officeis  of  the  Crown  and  sa 
laige  kmd-owners  through  successive  generationa,  as  well  as  dieir 
Quaker  tenets  in  regard  to  war,  naturally  inclined  them  to  adhere 
to  tlie  Koyalist  or  Tor}'  party  in  onr  revolutionary  contest.  The 
sympathies  of  Dr.  Josepli  Hartshorue*s  father,  howe\ei,  were 
with  the  revolutionists ;  and  this  difference  of  feeling  on  the  great 
question  of  the  day  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  material  influeiice 
in  deciding  his  emigration  to  a  southern  and  more  congenial  hon^ 

His  peculiar  religious  views  prevented  him  fmai  engagtog  in 
active  concert  with  the  party  whose  interests  he  had  espoused,  sod 
led  him  to  de\  ote  himself  entirely  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to  those 
public  dnties  only  wliieh  were  consistent  with  his  pi\)fossion  as  at 
once  a  patriotic  citizen  and  an  advocate  of  peace  and  good-will 
towards  men. 

In  this  effort  he  was  endnently  suocessfuL  His  business  pros- 
pered, and  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  feUow-dtisens  in 
various  offices  of  trust,  and  in  his  ordinary  relationB;  to  a  degree 

that  ^vas  well  expressed  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  his  State,  in  the  remark  that    William  Hartshome's  word  was 
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a«s  ^'00(1  as  any  man's  bond  in  all  Virginia."  A  near  neighbor  of 
Washington,  he  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country;  and,  in  company  with  the  Gen  ml  as  Pre- 
sdent,  he  was  engaged  £>r  many  yeais  as  Treasurer  and  (Secretary 
m  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  first  Internal  improvement  com- 
pany* that  was  instituted  in  America ;  an  enterprise  of  Washing- 
ton's own  creation,  and  one  wliich  was  characteristically  dear  to  his 
heart. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  dwelling  on  the  \irtues  and 
position  of  the  fiither  of  the  snbject  of  this  memoir,  because  such  a 
DOtioe  would  seem  to  be  the  fittest  introduction  to  our  study  of  his 
oim  life  and  character,  and  because  it  may  account  for  at  least  a 
share  of  the  superiority  which  enabled  the  son  to  reflect  in  his 
career  the  value  of  the  good  example,  no  less  than  the  good  name, 
memory  of  which  was  the  only  patrimony  iic  was  destined  to 
enjoy. 

like  many  men  who  have  made  their  mark  within  their  parti- 
cnlar  sphere.  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshome  was  a  cripple.  Until  about 
live  years  of  age  he  was  perfectly  well  formed  and  vigorous  in  health. 
At  tiiis  period,  he  contracted  the  small-pox ;  and,  during  his  illness, 

wa-<  (lo?>cd  with  calomel,  according  to  the  bad  fashion  of  the  day 
uiul  the  region,  and  while  under  its  iutiuence  was  carelessly  exposed 
to  (old.  The  consequence  was  a  violent  inflammation  of  both  feet, 
^hirh  ended  in  a  permanont  contraction  of  the  toes  and  incurable 
de&nnity  and  lameness.  With  this  exception,  he  continued,  as  he 
had  been,  unusually  vigorous  and  active  in  body  and  mind,  being 
impeded  only  in  pedestrian  exercises,  and  making  up  for  this  one 
personal  defect  by  greater  strength  and  agility  in  the  use  of  his 
arms  and  in  feats  ot"  horx  iuanship. 

His  calamity  early  produced  a  decided  eifect  upon  his  habits  and 
iedings,  and  doubtless  led  to  his  subsequent  vocation  to  the  healing 
art  Naturally  soisitive  and  retiring  in  disposition,  but  resolved 
and  self-relying,  he  continued  to  shrink  more  and  more  ficom  the 
companionship  of  lads  of  his  own  age,  in  whose  active  sports  he  was 
less  able  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  tu  seek  the  society  of  others 

*  The  PotonM  Nftvii^tkm  Companj.  See  Picteire  '*  Early  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Waah- 
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whose  niaturer  years  had  iaterested  them  iu  more  intellectaal  pur- 
suits ;  while  he  £>imd  in  his  own  reflections  and  silent  obscrvationB 
and  a  resort  to  books,  that  more  sotid  entertainment  which  wsb 
within  his  indiridnal  reach.  Gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  dear 

perceptions,  strong  reasoning  powers,  and  general  aclavity  of  nmid, 
he  devoted  himself  with  pfroat  ardor  to  scholastic  and  literary  exer- 
cises, and  soon  made  himself  a  dibtuiguislied  pupil  in  the  Alexandria 
Academy,  at  which,  under  the  able  direction  of  its  worthy  and  ac- 
complished principal,  the  diaplain  and  familiar  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  McGrath,  he  completed  his  college  education.  The  fami- 
liarity which  he  manifested  in  after  years  with  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  and  the  force  and  precision  with  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  his  native  tongue,  afforded  ample  evidence  of  Ids  prolicicncy 
in  academieal  training ;  and  the  ease  and  accnraey  with  which,  even 
in  his  old  age,  he  could  recite  long  passages  from  favorite  authors 
in  prose  and  verse,  evinced  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  he  bad 
engaged  in  helles-lettres  exercises,  no  less  than  the  unusual  power 
of  memory  which  aided  him  iii  all  Ids  studies. 

Upon  leaving  the  Academy,  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  his 
father,  and  was  suhjected  to  a  business  education  under  the  pater- 
nal eye.  which  was  deemed  in  those  da vs  of  ^reat  value  to  the  vouni' 
men  of  the  neighborhood  who  were  destined  to  commercial  occu- 
pations, on  account  of  the  high  standing  of  Mr.  Hartshome,  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  as  a  merchant  and  a  man.  The  good  effect  of 
this  commercial  training  was  very  striking  in  his  extremely  prompt, 
punctual,  and  methodical  habits  in  conducting  all  his  affairs  in  after 
life.  Witlii  lilt  interfering  with  his  inclination  for  study,  it  dev(^loped 
his  natural  aptnet^s  for  order  and  precision,  and  increased  the  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind  which,  in  spite  of  a  naturally  impulsive  and  even 
enthusiastic  disposition,  evaitually  hecame  a  ruling  and  invaluable 
characteristic.  He  was  accustomed  to  regard  the  years  spent  under 
the  especial  tuition  of  his  &tiier,  in  the  duties  of  the  warehouse 
and  the  mills,  as  among  the  most  influential  in  preparing  him  hi 
the  effiei(^nt  discharge  of  the  multiplied  and  onerous  rcspousibUities 
of  hi>  subsequent  life,  not  only  in  connection  with  his  public  and 
private  practice  as  a  professional  man,  but  in  the  prosecution  of 
various  husmess  enterprises,  in  which  his  eneigetic  qdrit  led  him  to 
engage  on  different  occasions. 
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It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  he  establuhed  the  perfect  physical 
health  which  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  an  enormous  amount 

of  mental  and  bodily  laiior,  without  intermission,  throughout  a  long 
succession  of  years.  During  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  rest  three  days  iu  succession  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  &tigue;  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  indulge  in  a 
day's  withdrawal  for  purposes  of  recreation.  He  was  an  old 
man  and  an  invalid  before  he  was  willing  to  absent  himself  fiom  his 
post ;  and  even  then  he  was  ready  to  attend  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  mil  of  duty,  without  regard  to  liis  own  condition,  and  without 
thoii«(ht  ofcomponsation,whereverand  wlienever  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship or  humanity  were  properly  presented  to  hiin.  We  have  known 
him  often  to  drive  for  miles,  or  to  hasten  on  foot,  when  hardly  fit 
to  leave  his  house,  to  prescribe  for  an  old  patient,  an  impoverished 
fiiead  or  fofmer  domestic,  who  could  return  him  nothing  but 
thanks :  whUe  he  could,  perhaps  on  the  same  day,  refuse  to  attend 
upoii  an  inconsiderate  neighbor,  whose  only  recommendation  might 
be  his  ability  to  pay  for  unreasonable  exactions. 

While  dividing  his  time  between  the  warehouse  at  Alexandria 
and  the  mills  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  was  induced,  by  the  urging  of 
his  friends  and  some  members  of  his  fomily,  whose  penetration  had 
aheady  suggested  his  right  vocation,  to  engage  in  reading  works 
<Hi  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his  ultimately  becoming  a  physician. 
He  entered  upon  this  course,  honcver,  with  great  ilIik  tance. 
Although  fond  of  the  study,  the  prospect  of  engaging  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art  was  so  distastofid  to  him  that  he  at  ^rst 
tesbted  the  importunities  of  his  advisers,  but  was  finally  persuaded 
to  make  the  trial,  in  consideration  of  Ins  lameness,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  incapacitate  him  for  more  active  occupation.  He  there* 
fcre  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  James  Kraick,  the  family  physician 
of  Wa.shington,  and  ionner  Surgeon  of  the  Continental  Arinv.  as  a 
regular  pupiL  Dr.  Kraick  was  the  fovorite  miUtary  surgeon  aud 
medical  adviser  and  companion  of  General  Washington  in  all  his 
eampaigns,  from  the  ill-foted  Braddock's  expedition  imtil  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  possessed,  in  character  and  varied 
experience,  unusually  valuable  qualifications  as  a  professional 
-teacher;  but  our  young  student  was  destined  for  a  wider  field. 
After  one  or  two  years'  preiuuiuary  reading  aud  practical  instruc- 
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tion  mth  his  acoompliBlied  preceptor,  he  was  enabled,  tiiroogh  the 
asnstance  of  his  nneles,  Samuel  Coates  and  Pattison  Haftshorne, 

of  Philadelphia  (tht  u  lullueutial  iniuiagers  of  the  Hospital),  and  if 
other  relatives  in  this  city,  to  secure  an  appointment  to  the  post  of 
liesident  Apprentice  and  Apothecary,  then  vacant  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania HoapitaL  He  ent(  rrd  this  institution  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1801,  and  thus  commenoed  his  lesidenoe  and  pxofesdonal  caoeerin 
Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  hia  twenty-second  yeai.  Be 
entered  the  medical  class  of  the  Univerrity  at  the  commencement 
of  the  succeeding  term ;  and,  fiom  that  time  forward,  was  assidu- 
ously engaged  in  the  practical  dutios  of  the  T-Io<?pital,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  theoretical  occ;upation  of  the  library  and  the  lecture-room. 
We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the  reputation  of  both  the  schools 
in  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  thus  auspicioudy  established. 
Nor  need  we  say  anything  of  the  importance  and  Talue  of  the 
teaching  he  enjoyed  as  Hospital  Surgeon  under  such  men  as  Rash, 
and  Wistar,  and  I'lnsick,  and  Barton,  who  were  tlio  physicians 
and  surfifeons  of  the  Hospital,  and  liis  preceptors  in  tho  University. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  soon  became  warmly  interested  in  the 
splendid  opportunities  afforded  by  his  new  field  of  observation,  snd 
did  not  fail  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  mastery 
of  the  science  and  art,  the  grand  object  and  nature  of  wfaidi  he 
had  just  begun  to  comprehend  in  their  application  to  the  stem 
realities  of  life  before  him.  His  pre\dous  apprehensions  and  anti- 
pathies were  soon  merged  in  a  higher  sonse  of  admiration  for  the 
glories  of  the  science,  and  a  determination  to  unveil  its  mystehes 
for  the  noble  purpose  of  abating  the  miseries  of  hia  fellow-men. 

During  his  five  yeais*  term  of  service,  the  library  and  the  wa^ 
seum  received  a  large  share  of  his  attention*  Probably  no  reddent 
of  the  institution  ever  made  himself  more  ftmiliar  with  the  bo<^ 
of  the  library,  or  the  preparations  of  the  museum,  than  did  Dr. 
Hartshorne,  while  they  continued  in  his  care ;  and,  it  is  ^Mulhy  oi 
note,  that  to  him  is  due  the  first  regular  alphabetical  catalogue 
prepared  for  publication  at  the  Hospital,  as  is  shown  by  a  special 
vote,  in  acknowledgment  and  commendation,  which  is  on  xeeoid  is 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Msnageis. 

As  he  was  no  mere  doset  student,  however,  our  libiarian  M 
btHi  mure  diligently  engaged  in  impxoviug  his  acquaintance  iri^ 
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the  lavages  of  disease  and  injury  in  the  Ward  and  the  Dead 
Hou8e»  and  in  advandng  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  suigery 
hf  the  exercises  of  the  dissecting-roonu   His  interest  in  the  study 

of  anatomy  and  physiology  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Caspar  W'istar,  then  the  distinguished  professor  of  the  latter 
branch,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  Protehsor'8  favorite  study  was 
piobahly  an  iuiiuential  source  of  the  regard  which  Dr.  Wistar  cou- 
tinned  to  manifest  for  him  in  after  years. 

Dr.  Hartshome  justly  attached  the  highest  importance  to  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  anatomy  in  all  its  details  and  applications ; 
and,  in  insisting  upon  it  as,  with  physiology  and  pathology,  the 
only  true  and  substantial  ba^iis  on  which  the  medical  and  surgical 
skill  should  rest,  he  was  accustomed  to  attribute  much  of  the  con- 
fidence he  felt  in  both  medical  and  surgical  practice  to  the  practi- 
cal fiuniliarity  with  it  acquired  by  him  while  a  hospital  student. 
Although  always  able  and  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  his  beUef  and 
his  pieoept,  he  was  too  much  a  student  of  Nature,  and  too  inde- 
pendent in  his  habit  of  thought  not  to  value  above  all  things  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  the  foculty  of  obscnation,  and  the 
ability  through  a  knowledge  of  healthy  manifestatious  and  appear- 
ances to  direct  this  &culty  to  a  useful  end. 

After  some  seven  years'  study,  four  of  which  were  spent  in  the 
Hospital  and  in  attendance  on  the  University  courses,  he  took  his 
degiee  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  thesis  which  he  presented  on 
the  occasion  of  his  graduation,  was  an  experimental  one  "  On  the 
Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  in  Respiration."  It  was  published 
at  the  time,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  ihr  duy,  aud  copies 
of  it  are  still  extant.  jV  It  hough  prepared  and  written  imder  the 
press  of  his  numerous  duties  as  senior  hospital  resident,  it  gives 
evidence  of  literary  taste  and  scholarship;  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
ongmal  investigation,  is  indicative  of  the  ability  which  soon  ren- 
dered its  young  author  so  conspicuous  among  his  brethren. 

Buring  the  lu.st  twelve  iiiuutlis  uf  liis  service  at  the  Hospital,  he 
was  authorized  to  take  the  entire  clian^:?'  of  the  out-patients  of  the 
Institution,  in  connection  with  a  c  harity  which  has  since  been  given 
up  to  tlic  City  Dispensary  .  For  this  purpose  lie  was  allowed  the 
^  of  a  horse  and  gig,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  called  to 

32 
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prescribe  for  seyenteeii  hundred  different  patients,  the  reooid  of 
whose  cases  is  still  preserved. 
Daring  the  latter  few  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Hospital, 

also,  he  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Desault's  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Fractures,  and  had  nearly  completed  his  work  and  secured  a 
nnmber  of  subscribers  for  the  publication,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  Ms  manuscript  and  forestalled  by  a  competitor.  This  induced 
him  to  prepare,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  an  American  editum 
of  Beyer's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  with  an  original 
appendix  containing  notes  of  cases  and  descriptions  of  some  new 
forms  of  apparatus ;  notes  and  cases  being  illustrated  witli  several 
handsome  copper-plates.  Tliis  is  tlic  oidy  work  in  the  book-fomi 
with  which  his  name  has  been  connected  as  author  or  editor.  He 
was  at  no  time  fond  of  writing  for  the  press,  and  he  soon  became 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  routme  duties  of  his  public  and  private 
practice  to  be  able  to  devote  any  time  but  what  was  needed  fbi 
repose  in  bed  to  labors  with  the  pen.  The  few  papers  he  has  con- 
tributed are,  like  his  Appendix  to  the  edition  oi"  Buyer  on  the  Bones, 
entirely  practical  in  their  cliaractcr,  and  intended  to  announce  or 
elucidate  some  new  or  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  which  had  been 
very  successful  in  his  hands*  He  was  in  the  habit,  however,  of 
recording  all  his  important  prescriptions  from  day  to  day;  and 
briefly  noted  the  cases  of  interest  that  occurred  to  him.  Laige 
numbers  of  records  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  throughout  his 
books  ;  but  although  interesting,  and,  to  some  extent,  a\'ailable, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  connected  in  tlxemseives  to  admit  of 
arrangement  for  the  press. 

His  residence  in  the  Hospital  was  further  distinguished  by  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  new  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
fractured  thighs,  which,  for  efficiency  and  simplicity,  is  superior  to 
many  that  have  been  ])resented  since ;  and  which,  indeed,  lias  served 
as  tlie  basis  of  several  cuutrivances  which  have  long  since  bt-cii 
introduced  as  original  inventions.  It  still  holds  its  ground  in  many 
places ;  and,  with  the  adaptation  of  more  recent  modes  of  applying 
the  extending  and  counter«extending  bands,  may  yet  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  forms  of  splints  for  the  purpose. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  he  attached  but  little  importance  to 
the  claim  of  •  urigmality"  in  the  contrivance  of  instruments  and 
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apparatus,  or  iii  the  minor  modifications  of  treatment,  well  knowing 
that  the  suggestions  of  practice  arc  so  frt't[uently  the  same  to  in- 
telligent and  ingenious  piactitionexs,  that  there  are  few  expedients 
which  have  not  occurred  again  and  again,  under  the  stimulus  of 
iieoesaity,  to  different  individuab ;  and  that  very  many  of  the  so- 
called  new  improyements  are  to  be  found  among  the  illustrations 
of  our  oldest  works.  These  are  the  small  vanities  of  the  profes- 
sion, which,  in  spite  of  his  constant  habit  of  adaptiii«^  his  own  means 
to  the  particular  end  in  view,  without  subservience  to  established 
nilc.  he  sometimes  undervalued  in  his  own  case,  and  disregarded 
in  others.  So  £eu  did  he  go  with  this  feeling  that  he  described  his 
splint  for  fractured  thighs  as  a  modification  of  that  of  Boyer, 
alihongh  it  was  altogether  nnllke  its  imaginary  model,  and  only 
resemblefl  it,  in  common  with  Dcsault's,  in  treatiii^*-  the  fractured 
limb  in  the  straight  position,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  leather 
socket,  which  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned.  Although  his  own 
splint  was  materially  improved  ancl  simplified  not  long  after  he 
lad  published  the  first  acoonnt  of  it,  he  never  thought  it  worth  his 
wbile  to  publish  a  description  of  the  perfected  apparatus.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  done  by  others,  and  sometimes  erroneously ;  but, 
although  now  in  established  use  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  pre- 
ferred in  his  own  practice  by  its  inventor,  he  left  it  to  work  its  own 
way  without  effort  on  his  part. 

We  may  mention,  in  exemplification  of  this  aversion  to  display, 
which  was  so  pronunent  in  his  character,  that,  ardently  devoted  as 
be  had  become  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  entirely  de- 
pendent on  its  proceeds  for  support,  he  neglected,  during  the  fii-st 
five  years  of  his  occupatiun  of  an  office,  to  have  an\  tluor  or  wimiow- 
plate,  to  indu  ate  his  name  or  calling,  attached  to  liis  place  of  resi- 
dence. His  idea,  as  he  pithily  expressed  it,  was,  that  those  who 
knew  and  wanted  him  might  easily  find  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
expect  oibers  to  make  the  attempt  This  teliance  on  the  sbw 
growth  of  individual  confidence  in  his  ability  and  skill,  to  be  built 
upon  personal  experience  and  tradition  only,  wonld  hardly  answer 
in  the  present  day  of  mctropolita]i  indifterenrr  and  competition, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  happily  justihed  by  the  event  in 
our  more  limited  and  primitive  community  of  half  a  century  ago. 

An  opportunity  having  been  presented  for  his  embarking  on  a 
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voyage  to  Eatavia,  as  snTg«on  and  supercargo  of  an  East  India 

merchantman,  he  obtitined  ^^rmission  to  resign  his  office  at  the 
Hospital  some  six  weeks  before  tlie  expiration  of  his  five  ycarb' 
term  of  service.  The  certificate  wliicli  was  givea  to  him  on  this 
occasion,  after  speaking  in  the  most  cordial  terms  of  his  conduct, 
during  his  residence  in  the  institution,  as  meriting  their  highest 
esteem  and  respect,  goes  on  to  say :  In  the  practical  duties  of  his 
profession,  he  has  displayed,  under  the  inspecdon  and  advice  of  six 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  n  skill  seldom  to 
be  met  wnth  in  practitioners  of  bis  years.  Fnnii  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  his  abilities  and  titness  for  the  charge,  the  care  of  the 
out-door  patients  has  been  intrusted  to  him  exdusively  during  the 
last  year  of  his  meritorious  seryices ;  and  the  uncommon  suooess 
with  which  his  practice  was  marked,  left  us  no  cause  either  to 
regret  or  to  diminish  our  confidence  in  him.*' 

This  voyage  occnpied  him  about  ten  months,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
advantageous  in  other  respects.  He  was  soon  tempted  to  make 
a  second  venture,  during  which  he  was  absent  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months^  three  of  which  were  spent  in  a  residence  at  Batavia. 
The  mercantile  result  of  the  second  voyage  was  as  unfortunate  as 
that  of  the  first  had  been  the  opposite ;  and  the  surgeon  and  su- 
percargo returned  to  liis  proper  ])osition  in  Philadelpliia  a  piiortr 
man  than  when  he  left  it.  The  lessons  and  opportunities  of  the 
new  field  were  by  no  means  lost,  however.  The  diseases  and  acci- 
dents of  a  long  East  India  voyage  in  the  strongly  manned  vessds 
of  former  days,  and  the  malignant  fevers  and  bowel  affections  so 
prevalent  in  Batavia  at  that  time,  afforded  him  ample  professional 
employment,  as  well  as  means  of  enlarging  his  medical  experience. 

Nor  was  this  episode  in  his  professional  life  with  out  its  moral 
tests.  On  two  different  occasions,  his  integrity  and  firmness  are 
known  to  have  been  severely  tried.  Once  as  supercargo,  while 
seeking  fi:eight  for  his  ship,  he  was  offered  a  large  consignment  of 
spices,  then  monopolized  by  the  Government  of  Holland,  on  terms 
so  advantageous  as  to  manifest  the  smuggling  character  of  the 
transaction  l)y  which  they  were  obtained.  He  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  a  fraud  which  he  could  only  suspect,  and  might  easily  have 
winked  at  without  the  tear  of  exposure,  and  thus  saved  his  lumor 
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at  the  expense  of  a  certain  fortune.  The  second  trial  was  much 
more  severe,  as  well  as  more  appropriate  to  his  peculiar  mission, 
while  it  was  even  more  characteristic  in  its  lesults.  During  the 
Koond  voyage  home,  the  master  of  the  ship,  a  man  of  courage  and 
ability,  but  unusually  stem  and  arbitrary,  even  for  those  days  of 
ocean  despotism,  subjected  his  crew  to  an  allowance  and  quality  of 
rations  wliich  created  a  serious  amount  of  sickness  as  well  as 
discontent  among  the  men.  Dr.  Ilartshorne  not  only  refused  to 
justify  the  captain,  but  boldly  protested  against  his  course,  and 
oontinued  to  insist  upon  a  change,  until  he  had  secured  it  to  some 
extent,  although  at  the  cost  of  his  own  comfort  and  liberty  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  He  was  banished  to  the  fore- 
castle, and  at  one  time  would  have  been  put  in  irons,  if  it  had  not 
Ixcii  for  the  undisguised  sympathy  expressed  for  him  by  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  men  whose  rights  he  was  defending.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  his  determined  stand  against  the 
oppression  of  these  poor  mariners  was  only  in  accordance  with  the 
ipiiit  of  his  whole  aAer-life  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
who  were  confided  to  his  care,  and  in  protecting  what  he  deemed 
to  be  their  rights  and  needs  against  the  negligence  or  pc^rversity  of 
the  attendants  and  friends.  Nurses  and  patients,  of  whatever  posi- 
tion, well  knew  that  his  orders  were  meant  to  be  obeyed.  He  never 
hesitated  to  resent  the  absurd  and  mischievous  intermeddling  so 
eommon  in  the  sick-room ;  nor  was  he  much  more  patient  under 
Uie  infliction  of  unreasonable  and  often  impertinent  catechizing,  so 
often  visited  upon  the  doctor  under  plea  of  interest  in  the  patient. 
To  tlie  bhmtness  manifested  on  these  occasions  towards  irres])()nsi- 
ble  parties  in  and  out  of  the  sick-room,  and  to  the  sternness  with 
which  he  was  apt  to  rebuke  the  careless  or  disobedient,  may  be 
attributed  much,  if  not  all,  of  his  reputation  for  roughness  and 
cnissness  in  many  places.  To  the  patients  themselves  he  was  ever 
tender  and  sympathizing,  as  he  was  to  all  who  were  really  in  afflic- 
tion ;  although  he  never  withheld  the  truth  when  it  was  unequivo- 
cally asked  for.  His  own  family  and  old  friends, — all,  indeed,  who 
knew  him  best,  felt  not  the  slightest  fear  either  of  words  or  frowns, 
were  more  likely  to  expect  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a 
benignant  smile  or  hearty  laugh,  than  either. 
On  reaching  Philadelphia  once  more,  he  was  glad  to  settle  down 
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and  enter  permanently  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
apothecary's  training  at  the  Hospital,  and  his  extennTe  piolSsssioiiai 
acquaintance,  together  with  the  very  limited  income  to  be  hoped 

for  at  that  early  stai^o  of  his  career,  induced  him  to  engaj^c  in 
partnersliip  m  ith  an  olil  irieiid  in  the  business  of  ;i  drug^st.  AVith 
this  view  he  opened  uii  apothecary's  shop  and  physician's  otiice  in 
Market  Street  above  Eighth.  A  two  or  three  years'  trial  of  this 
kind  of  life  satisfied  him  that,  although  it  was  common,  at  that 
period,  for  dty  practitioners  to  compound  their  own  prescriptions, 
as  it  now  is  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  two  different  callings 
were  not  considered  incompatible  with  each  other,  such  a  mode  of 
prosecuting  his  vocation  was  not  suited  to  his  interest  or  temper. 
He  therefore  abandoned  it,  and  opened  an  office  alone  in  Spruce 
Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  near  his  old  hospital  home. 

Here  his  practice  assumed  a  r^^ular  but  very  gradual  inciesae. 
His  old  hospital  patients  and  their  Mends  resorted  to  him  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  but  their  personal  regard  for  him  and  confidence  in 
his  skill,  although  unbounded  and  always  cordially  expressed,  was 
often  mure  oppressive  tlian  useful,  and  contributed  but  slightly  to 
his  support  and  professional  advancement.  The  more  $id)stantiai 
returns  were  limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  rektim 
and  warm  penonal  friends.  Accustomed  to  the  habits  of  a  gen- 
tleman, obliged  by  his  lameness  to  keep  a  horse  and  gig,  and  not 
disposed  by  nature  to  submit  readily  to  tiie  small  economies  of  the 
roi  auyii&ia^  he  was  subjected  to  so  much  discuumgement  as  to  be 
often  ready  to  close  his  office  in  despair.  Like  his  distinguislicd 
preceptor  and  colh  ague,  Ui.  Physick,  in  his  opening  struggles,  he 
may  be  said  literally  to  have  not  made  enou^  for  a  while  even  to 
pay  for  his  shoe-leather,  and  yet  was  even  move  embarrassed  in 
being  compelled  to  incur  the  much  greater  expense  of  a  hone  and 
carriage. 

Nor  could  he  look  to  his  family  for  the  assistance  which  is  so 
often  forthcoming  from  willing  and  hopeful  hands  at  home.  His 
&ther  had  been  stripped  in  his  decUning  years  of  much  of  his  for^ 
mer  wealth  through  losses  by  fire  and  by  unfortunate  indorBementSi 
and  was  scarcely  able  to  afford  the  assistanoe  which  seemed  to  be 
so  much  needed  by  his  i^ivorite  son.  Ihe  best  he  could  do  was  to 
offer  liim  a  shelter  undei  ihe  paternal  roof,  in  the  hope  that  hc 
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might  succeed  in  establishing  a  practice  in  his  native  town.  The 
letter  in  which  the  old  gentleman  affectionately  urges  this  measure 
on  his  son  was  discoyered  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  at  least 
&rty  years  after  it  was  written ;  and  on  its  back  was  found  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  comment  inscribed  in  the  dear  and  beauttfbl 
huiid  uf  its  author:  "Go  back  to  increase  their  poverty!  Never! 
never  I  until  I  can  carry  back  with  mc  bank  notes  enough  to  paper 
the  walls  of  the  best  room  at  Strawberry  11  ill  !'* 

His  resolution  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  he  never  returned  to 
the  old  homestead  until  he  was  rich  enough  to  line  it  as  he  pleased. 

We  haye  alluded  to  his  numerous  admirers  among  the  patients 
whose  affection  and  confidence  he  had  acquired  as  resident  and 
out-door  ])bysician  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  These  early  em- 
ployers and  patrons,  althougb  restricted  in  tlieir  means,  were  honest, 
and  by  no  means  without  inliueuce  in  eventually  extending  his 
lepatation,  and  securing  for  him  a  more  lucratiTe  sphere  of  occu- 
pation. Dr.  Hartshome  always  spoke  warmly  of  these  old  and  &8t 
fiiends  and  supporters,  and  d^d  not  desert  them  and  their  fiimilies 
m  his  better  days.  Many  of  them,  however,  rose  with  the  progress 
of  time  and  prospered  with  hiiu ;  and  it  was  to  these  and  others  in 
their  train,  as  well  as  to  the  crowds  who  aided  witli  their  tongues 
when  their  purses  were  empty,  that  he  was  wont  to  attribute  a  good 
shaze  of  the  ample  priyate  practice  which  he  gradually  obtained. 
It  was,  doubtless,  to  the  appreciation  by  this  humble  crowd  of  his 
untuing  fidelity  and  unaffected  kindness  of  heart,  and  straight- 
Ibrwiird  honesty  of  purpose,  as  well  as  tinauess  and  decision  of 
character  and  shrewdness  of  perceptiuii,  rather  than  the  evidence  of 
scieutihc  skill,  that  he  owed  the  early  opportunity  to  display  that 
skill  when  it  could  be  better  understood,  and  much  eyen  of  his 
sabseqnent  adyanoement. 

There  was  another  trait  of  his  character  that  rendered  him  espe- 
cially popular  amon«^'  the  Irish,  ^vith  whom  he  was  brought  very 
generally  into  contact,  in  his  hospital  experience,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  jG^atly  increased  his  interest  in  them.  We  refer  to  his 
strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  love  of  mirth.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  those  who  only  knew  him  in  the  sick-room,  or  have 
matched  the  almost  stem  giayity  and  absorbing  interest  with  which 
be  would  inyestigate  the  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  or  critical  case; 
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but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  as  those  who  were  most  famiharwith  his 
uaturai  cast  of  mind  will  testify,  that  countenance  of  iron  at  one 
moment  was  easily  melted  into  earnest  sympathy  with  suffienng; 
or  radiant  at  another  with  the  heartiest  merriment  No  one  en- 
joyed a  genuine  laugh  more  keenly  than  did  Dr.  Joseph  Harts- 
home,  under  proper  circumstances ;  and  no  one,  therefore,  could 
be  a  more  welcome,  or  more  ready  visitor  at  tlie  bedside  of  a  joviai 
son  of  Erin. 

In  the  year  1813,  Dr.  Hartshome  was  married  to  Anna  BonsaU, 
a  daughter  of  Isaac  Bonsall,  of  Philadelphia;  and  his  pisctioe, 
already  quite  oonsiderable,  both  in  medidne  and  surgery,  from 
that  time  rapidly  increased. 

In  1815,  he  was,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  unanimously 
elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  hav- 
ing withdra^vn  from  a  canvass  for  a  similar  appointment  a  year  or 
two  previously,  in  h,voT  of  Dr.  Physick,  nephew  of  Dr.  John  Syng 
Dorsey.  His  colleagues  then,  and  during  seversl  years,  were  Dn. 
Fhysick  and  Dorsey,  who  already  regaided  him  as  a  rising  compe- 
titor for  their  well-earned  fame.  This  return,  in  a  hi«^her  capacity, 
and  ill  such  copartnership,  to  the  scene  of  his  early  exploits,  ex- 
tended his  ffcneral  repuintion.  and  brought  him  more  prominently 
before  the  public  as  a  practical  surgeon.  His  receipts  from  that 
more  lucrative  department,  steadily  augmented ;  while  his  standing, 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  kept  pace  with  his  pecuniary  pm- 
gress. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Wistar  in  1818,  his  rising  proteg^ 
succeeded  him  as  attending  physician  in  a  large  number  of  respect- 
able families ;  and  he  began  to  be  regarded  by  a  considerable  part)' 
as  likely  to  be  a  desirable  acqidsition  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  which  had  just  met  with  so  severe  a  loss  in  the  decease 
of  his  distinguished  patron.  Accordingly,  when  the  chair  of  Sur- 
gery became  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Dr.  Fhysick  to  the  Fko£»- 
sorship  of  Anatomy  in  Dr.  Wistar's  place,  Dr.  Hartshome  was 
urged  as  a  candidate  therefor,  in  connection  with  the  accomplished 
Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  thc*n  already  popular  as  a  tea(  her  of  Sur- 
gical and  Comparative  Auatomy.  The  canvass  by  the  respective 
competitors  and  their  advocates  was  an  exciting  one,  although  Dr. 
Hartshome  took  no  personal  part  in  it    Dr.  Hartshome  and  bis 
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associate  fell  short  by  one  vote  only  of  the  number  that  placed  the 
successful  candidate,  Dr.  Gibson,  in  the  station  which  he  so  long 
held  in  the  school;  and,  bb  Dr.  Evans,  from  whose  excellent  me- 
moir we  freely  quote,  remarks:  **It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
ktter  to  say,  that  the  strong  desire  to  transplant  from  a  i^libor- 
ing  and  rival  school  one  who  promised  to  contiibutc  mucli  to  its 
rising  reputation,  was,  at  the  time,  generally  understood  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  Dr.  Hartshome's  defeat." 

"  He  has  ofren  said,"  continues  Dr.  Evans,  that  his  failure  on 
that  occasion  was  fortunate  on  many  accounts,  and  that  his  private 
pnictice  was  immediately  and  decidedly  augmented  after  it;  so 
much  so,  that  he  would  never  have  been  willing  to  carry  on  the 
two  together,  even  if  the  additional  patients  had  been  still  disposed 
to  s(  (  k  him."  To  use  liis  o\vn  expressive  phrase,  he  would  not 
have  been  ham[X}red  with  the  professorship ;  and  it  was  well,  that, 
with  his  idea  of  what  was  due  to  all  parties,  he  was  not  subjected 
to  a  double  burden  that  would  have  surely  weighed  him  down. 
He  was  no  office-seeker,  and  averse  to  mingling  in  crowds ;  and 
henoe  he  not  only  declined  all  invitations  to  public  positions  which 
might  have  extended,  what  he  shrunk  from,  liis  notoriety,  but  was 
larelv  seen  in  the  lai^e  social  gatberin<j^s  wliicli  arc  so  comiiiou 
among  the  leading  professional  men  of  the  city,  and  especially  at 
the  houses  of  the  professors  of  the  diflferent  medical  schools.  Al- 
though given  to  individual  hospitality  with  all  the  warmth  of  his 
native  State,  and  rarely  without  a  guest  in  his  house  and  at  his 
table,  he  had  no  taste  for  social  display,  and  never  engaged  in 
general  entertainments.  He  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  students 
onlv  at  a  distance  and  in  his  liospital  m  i  vice,  and,  although  he 
commanded  their  respect  and  conftdcncc,  he  might  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  that  personal  and  social  popularity  among  them 
which  is  so  important  in  the  relations  between  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils.  In  his  individual  intercourse  with  them  he  would  not  have 
'  fciled  to  attach  them  strongly  to  him  as  he  did  all  those  with  whom, 
as  private  preceptor  or  consulting  medieal  counsellor,  he  was  brought 
into  a.ssociation.  He  was  candid  and  indulgent,  always  taking  and 
expressing  an  unaii'ected  interest  in  young  medical  men  who  proved 
themselves  deserving  and  capable  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  ever  ready,  not  only  to  advise  them  in  difficulties,  and  to  pxo- 
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tect  them  from  misrepresentatioii  or  impomtion,  but  to  awaid  them 

whatever  praise  their  skill  or  <^ood  eonduct  luuy  liiu  e  merited. 
"  In  the  year  1820"  (we  continue  our  quotations  from  T.  E.), 
our  city  was  visited  by  the  yellow  fever ;  and  from  that  period 
up  to  1830,  there  was  a  remarkable  prevalence  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases.  Influenza  of  an  aggravated  character,  as  well  as  bilious 
lever  in  its  various  forms,  visited,  at  short  intervals,  most  parts  of 
our  country;  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  adjacent  diB* 
tricts,  repeatedly  suffered  severely  from  their  inroads.   Of  the  many 
eminent  physicians  who,  during  that  time,  resided  in  our  iity,  liiere 
was  perhaps  no  one  more  constantl}^  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  few  as  much  so,  as  Dr.  Hartshome.  The  calls  upon  him, 
either  as  attending  or  as  consulting  physician,  were  not  only  nu^ 
merous  from  all  parts  of  the  dty  and  districts,  but  he  was  constantly 
resorted  to  from  that  section  below  the  city  known  by  the  name  of 
'The  Neck*  (witli  tlie  inliabitants  of  which  he  liad  lonor  bot^n 
extremely  popular),  as  well  as  from  different  parts  of  the  neigiibur- 
ing  country.    In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  business  thus 
heaped  upon  him,  he  was  frequently  consulted  through  letters  by 
physicians  at  a  greater  distance.   Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  of  his  practice,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  from  the  fact  that, 
during  the  course  of  a  single  uutunin,  he  prescribed  for  over  two 
hundred  inid  ( iglity  eases  of  fe\f'r  alone,  nearly  all  of  wliicli  were 
under  his  personal  care  and  attendance.    The  constant  demand 
made  upon  his  time  by  his  private  practice,  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  give  up  his  appointment  as  surgeon  in  the  Hospital,  and 
in  1821  he  accordingly  sent  in  his  resignation,  after  a  connection 
with  it,  as  apprentice,  resident  physician,  and  attending  surgeon,  of 
nearly  twelve  years." 

"  The  life  of  a  physician  tlius  closely  occupied,  must  necessarily 
be  one  of  great  anxiet)  and  of  almost  uninterrupted  toil,  both  men- 
tal and  physical ;  calling  £ot  great  self'-denial,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
large  share  of  those  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  found  only  within 
the  quiet  scenes  of  the  domestic  circle.  Passed  at  the  bedside  of 
his  languishing  patients,  in  the  contaminated  atmospiiere  of  the 
sick -chamber;  exposed,  even  in  the  uIxkIcs  of  the  rich,  to  the  vexa- 
tions and  (lisa]>pointments  arising  iVom  the  prejudice  of  iguuraiice 
and  the  excitement  of  ill-regulated  passions,  he  must  not  Mtex  in 
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hk  duty  as  a  minister  of  good,  but  give  the  utmost  elForts  of  liis 
eye,  his  ear,  his  sense  of  touch,  his  intellectual  powers,  and  his 
attainments  to  analyze  the  symptoms  of  each  successive  case  claim- 
ing his  care,  discover  the  seciet  source  of  disease,  devise  the  reme* 
dies  that  shall  mitigate  the  anguish  of  pain,  soothe  the  wretchedness 
of  sickness,  and  ward  off  the  stroke  of  death.  Day  after  day  passes 
on  in  the  wearisome  performance  of  the  invaluable  services  insepa- 
rable from  the  ministration  of  his  high  office,  involving,  in  tlie  course 
of  years,  the  hetilth  and  life  of  thousands  of  liis  fcUow-beings ;  and 
yet,  throughout  his  whole  career,  there  may  probably  have  been 
nothing  done  calculated  to  catch  the  pubhc  eye,  or  elicit  the 
applause  of  the  multitude ;  nothing  whidi  may  not  be  recorded  in 
the  simple  sentence,  *  He  knew  his  duty,  and  performed  it and, 
independent  of  the  ^liitiiication  arising  from  the  conviction  that 
that  duty  has  been  done,  too  often  he  must  rest  content,  if,  when 
the  hour  of  suffering  and  dismay  has  passed,  he  is  either  disregarded 
or  forgotten  by  those  to  whom,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, he  has  been  the  instrument  of  restoring  health,  and  Ihe 
enjoyments  to  which  it  only  can  give  zest. 

It  was  thus  that  so  many  years  of  Dr.  Hartshome's  life  were 
passed;  the  reputation  for  skill  and  experience  which  he  had 
acquired  adding  to  his  multiplied  cares,  and  securing  a  continual 
interruption  to  rest  or  pleasure.  He  continued  to  devote  the  un- 
tiring energies  of  his  powerful  and  cultivated  mind  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  wide-spread  practice,  never  relaxing  in  the 
oourse  he  had  marked  out,  until  the  time  arrived  whmi  he  too  was 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  inroads  of  sickness  and  the  shadow  of 
death." 

Tlie  only  decided  diversion,  apart  from  tlie  occasional  attendance 
on  the  courses  of  leading  lecturers  on  scientific  and  literary  topics, 
which  he  always  enjoyed  with  zest,  was  the  indulgence  of  a  &mily 
iuUng  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate.  Many  of  his  specu- 
htbns  of  this  kind  were  highly  successful,  especially  before  the 
crashes  of  1837  and  1841 ;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  is  probable  that 
he  woidd  have  accumulated  a  larger  pr()|tei1y,  and  fared  better  in 
its  management,  had  he  avoided  the  dangerous  temptations  wliicli 
beset  the  professional  man  who  thus  risks  the  capital  derived  from 
more  Intimate  sources,  in  the  vortex  of  commercial  fluctuations. 
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Although  a  large  property-holder,  he  was  often  harassed,  in  the 
midst  of  other  cares,  and  restricted  fi>r  want  of  means  that  were 
buried  in  his  lands  or  due  upon  them ;  and  hence,  he  was  often 

liable  to  calls  upou  his  liberality  on  account  of  his  reputed  wealth, 
when  he  was  barely  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  liis  family  and  the 
claims  of  phvate  charity,  to  neither  of  wluch  was  he  ever  known 
to  turn  an  un^villing  ear. 

His  naturally  strong  constitution,  sustained  by  an  active  life  in  the 
open  air,  his  strict  temperance,  extreme  cleanliness  of  person,  and 
regular  mode  of  life,  so  fer  as  his  professional  duties  would  admit, 
enabled  him  to  resist  the  intiiiuities  of  age  almost  entirely,  until 
he  had  nearly  completed  his  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  He 
had  undergone  two  very  serious  m(»ntal  shocks,  at  some  five  years' 
interval ;  the  one  being  the  loss  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  a  rapd 
consumption,  and  the  other,  the  for  some  time  uncertain,  loss  at  sea 
of  his  eldest  son.  He  had  also  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
biliary  obstruction,  probably  from  ^^all-stones,  for  several  years,  but 
had  never  been  oblijrod  to  interrupt  his  daily  tiM>cations.  It  was 
not  until  th(^  autnnni  of  1848,  and  especially  after  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1849,  that  he  pive  evidence  of  more  serious  disorder.  The 
cholera  epidemic  of  1849  subjected  him  to  numerous  appeals  frm 
old  and  new  patients,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  previously  been 
largely  curtailing  the  extent  of  his  practice.  He  became  interested 
in  the  work,  and  wa^  once  more  almost  as  busily  ( niployi-d  as  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  best  davs.  While  tlie  e\(  iteuieut  lastcfl,  he 
did  not  appear  to  suffer ;  but  the  close  of  the  season  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  contest  witii  the  pestilence,  left  him  exhausted  and 
fiitally  diseased.  The  remaining  months  of  his  £EuUng  life  weie 
but  a  struggle  with  inevitable  decay,  in  which  the  intervals  of  com- 
parative ease  were  just  long  enough  and  decided  enough  to  delude 
him  into  the  effort  to  <^o  on  mth  his  work,  and  to  answer  the  calls 
which,  in  spite  of  his  broken  health,  were  daily  made  upon  liim. 
and  often  pertinaciously  pressed,  even  in  his  sick-room,  and  wheu 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  In  this  way  he  dragged  on  a  weary 
life  with  little  hope  of  improvement,  and  in  entire  resignation  to 
the  change  which  he  well  knew  was  rapidly  approaching,  imtil  the 
latter  end  of  June,  1850.  At  this  time  he  determined  to  leave  Ae 
city,  in  order  to  secure  an  undisturbed  repose,  wluch  was  impossi- 
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ble  in  his  own  house ;  and  he  liad  himself  carried  to  the  Brandy- 
wiue  Sprinc^s.  th(Te  to  spend  the  few  short  days  that  yet  remained 
to  him,  ia  a  pure  air,  and  perfect  retirement.  At  this  place,  attended 
by  his  sons,  Drs.  Edward  and  Henry  Hartshome,  with  the  aid  of 
Dn.  Shalterofls  and  Goddaid,  and  summnded  by  his  ivife  and  chil- 
dien,  he  lingexed  until  the  5th  of  August,  1850,  when  he  breathed 
his  last,  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  in  the  firm  assurance  of  a  better 
life  above,  tlirough  the  salvation  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Having  always  been  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
now  designated  as  the  "  Orthodox"  denomination.  Dr.  Hartshome's 
qmtaai  views  were  in  con£>mdty  with  the  principles  held  by  that 
body,  although  he  attached  but  little  importance  to  peculiarities  of 
language  and  dress.  Although  when  not  overwhelmed  with  care, 
he  was  fond  of  social  conversation,  generally  cheerful,  luid  often 
even  hilarious,  as  already  intimated,  his  mental  a])stiactiuii  w  uuld 
not  unfrequeatly,  and  especially  among  strangers,  or  in  the  street, 
render  him  apparently  unconscious  of  persons  and  things  around 
iiim.  In  this  way  he  would  create,  on  cursory  observers,  an  impres* 
sion  of  extreme  reserve  and  taciturnity,  which  was  not  his  ordinary 
habit.  Still  the  cast  of  his  mind  led  him  to  much  serioiM  reflection 
and  its  kindred  reading.  He  took  great  pleasure  m  theological 
discussions,  but  not  in  disputations ;  and  much  of  the  leisure  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  spent  ia  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
its  literature,  and  of  standard  works  on  religious  belief  and  expe* 
neuoe.  Decided  in,  his  own  views,  he  was  yet  willing  to  listen 
to  the  expression  of  others,  while  he  strove  to  live  in  charity 
with  all. 

Few  men  were  more  deterniin(*d  tlian  Dr.  Hartshonic  in  a  course 
of  action  where  he  was  comp(jlled  to  take  a  position  under  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  yet  he  had  no  wish  to  govern 
others.  He  never  dogmatized ;  and  was  so  averse  to  mere  argu- 
ment, that  he  generally  preferred  dropping  a  subject  to  disputing 
over  it.  I  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  man- 
kind, and  especially  with  my  professional  brethren,"  was  his  remark 
to  ail  old  tiicnd,  in  reference  to  a  controversy  then  prevailing  in 
medical  circles,  the  subject  of  which  he  did  not  consider  worthy  of 
the  excitement  created  by  it 

""He  was  the  most  scrupulously  truth&l  man,*'  continues  the 
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same  friend,  "I  ever  knew.  On  whatever  subject  Dr.  Hartshorne 
spoke,  it  never  occurred  to  his  auditor  that  an  idea  or  word  coiild 
be  at  variance  with  his  leal  opinion,  or  inconsistent  with  the  £etct 
as  he  understood  it  He  was  content  to  lely  on  the  simple  potency 
of  truth,  and  always  said  exactly  what  he  meant,  never  attempting 
either  to  add  farce  to  his  assertion  by  artificial  emphasis  or  orna- 
ment. There  may  have  appeared,  in  this  singleness  of  purpose 
and  absence  of  embellishment,  a  lack  of  some  of  the  sophi^iica- 
tion,  not  to  say  suavity,  of  polished  society.  There  may  have  been 
absent  also  some  of  the  conventional  courtesies  which  are  too  apt 
to  be  used  as  cloaks,  and  which,  as  such,  he  held  in  light  esteem. 
But  in  that  just  consideration  for  the  persons  and  opinions  of 
others,  in  which  true  politeness  consists,  and  which  has  the  goldoi 
rule  for  its  only  guide,  he  was  never  intentionally  deficient. 

"Beneath  an  occasional  bnisqueness  of  demeanor,  and  some- 
times, where  the  occasion  perhaps  demanded,  of  actual  severity, 
there  was  a  laige  amount  of  native  goodness  of  heart ;  and  ia» 
sympathies  were  ever  in  active  exercise  towards  the  afflicted,  save 
when  the  graver  duties  of  his  profession  caUed  forth  the  higher 
and  severer  attributes  of  his  mind." 

An  anee(l()t(^  oreurs  to  us  wliieh  exemplifies  the  remark  juSt 
made  in  a  forcible  mamier.  It  was  related  to  us  by  a  professional 
brother,  who  was  then  attending  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  House 
Surgeon  of  the  Hospital,  as  he  was  making  a  stated  visit  as  At- 
tending Surgeon.  In  the  course  of  his  routine,  he  was  observed 
to  visit  the  cell  of  an  old  iriend  and  schoolmate,  who  was  confined 
therein,  a  ravin^j^  and  unmana^jfeable  maniac,  lie  was  so  overcome 
by  his  feelin<.;s  that  he  stood  outside  of  the  door,  weeping^  like  a 
child  for  some  minutes,  before  he  was  able  to  regain  his  self-oMi- 
trol ;  but  the  moment  the  door  was  open,  and  the  physician  and 
patient  were  confronted  with  each  other,  all  trace  of  the  recent 
yearnings  and  weakness  of  the  heart  were  gone,  and  an  air  of  ixm 
and  calm  authority  alone  appeared. 

In  ic  <^^ard  to  his  professional  charlicter  and  standing,  we  caunot 
do  better  thnii  to  (piote  his  l)iographer,  Dr.  Evans,  in  the  Memoir 
to  which  we  are  already  so  much  indebted : — 

We  liave,  perhaps,  already  said  sufficient  to  give  a  general  oat- 
line  of  Dr.  Ha^home's  life  and  character  as  a  physidan;  and  we 
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may  confess  that  we  feel  it  to  b('  not  an  easy  matter,  so  to  fill  up 
the  sketch  as  to  convey  a  full  and  correct  idea  of  them  to  tliose  who 
were  personally  uuacquaiiited  with  him.  We  may,  however,  fur- 
ther observe,  that  no  one  capable  of  appreciating  sach  knowledge 
ooold  be  long  associated  with  him,  without  being  conyinced  of  his 
extensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  goveming  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine ;  of  his  diagnostic  acumen,  and  clear  perceptions 
of  the  changes  effected  by  disease;  together  witli  a  thorough  fami- 
liarity with  the  art  of  applying,  in  the  most  successful  manner,  those 
agents  most  elective  in  arresting  and  removing  it.  Hence,  in  the  . 
sick-loom,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  duality  with  which  he  made 
luiiiself  acquainted  with  the  natuie  and  extent  of  the  csase  before 
bim,  by  the  exercise  of  great  sagacity,  close  observation,  and  the 
weU-remeinbercd  teachings  of  a  large  experience ;  aniving  at  cou- 
clusioii?>  which,  although  not  universally  correct,  because  no  human 
judgment  is  infalUble,  the  event  seldom  proved  to  have  been  erro- 
neous; and  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  charactei  of  the  malady 
with  which  he  had  to  combat,  while  always  moving  with  great 
caution,  his  course  was  unhesitating,  and  regulated  by  principles 
from  which  nothing  would  terapt  him  to  swerve.  As  a  surgeon  he 
was  prudent,  but  never  timid,  and  he  was  ever  anxious  tu  avoid 
the  knife,  when  he  thought  it  could  be  safely  dispeii^t d  with.  He 
was  a  decided  and  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  not 
resorting  to  it,  however,  empirically,  without  reference  to  the  exist* 
iug  state  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
but  always  with  predse  views  in  its  application,  and  having  a  dis*- 
tiact  and  satis&ctory  reason  for  its  use.  He  was  aware  of  there 
being  an  impression  abroad  that  he  had,  from  habit,  carried  the  use 
of  this  powcrfid  remedial  agent  too  far ;  but,  after  renewed  consi- 
deration ot  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  his  convictions  of  the 
correctness  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  were  confirmed ;  and  in  a 
conversation  held  with  the  writer,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  his  last  illness,  he  remarked  that,  upon  a  careful 
review  of  his  extenmve  practice,  he  could  recall  no  single  case  that 
caui>ed  him  any  regret  for  liaviug  bled  in  it  too  freely,  but  there 
were  many  in  which  he  feared  he  had  erred  either  by  not  bleeding 
in  th^  at  all,  or  having  deferred  it  until  it  was  too  late. 
^  Being  solicitous  of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  medicine, 
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80  6t  as  his  numerous  engagements  would  admit,  he  was  a  frequent 
and  discriminating  reader  of  the  medical  pubUcations  of  the  day, 
gladly  iivailing  liiins(4f  of  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  others; 
though  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind  prevented  him  from  circuiu- 
scribing  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  within  the  limits  marked 
out  by  the  author  he  was  perusing,  and,  his  reliance  being  chiefly 
on  the  deductions  of  his  own  mind,  whether  in  agreement  or  oppo* 
sition  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  was  necessarily  prevented  from 
becoming  a  mere  imitator. 

"  The  ^reat  confidence  which  liis  professional  brethren  reposed 
in  his  judgment  was  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  they 
resorted  to  him  for  advice  in  consultation ;  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
hie  this  constituting  a  laige  part  of  his  practice.  And  in  this  inter- 
course with  other  physicians,  while  he  neyer  concealed  his  senti- 
ments for  reasons  of  policy,  or  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  what  be 
really  disapproved,  for  fear  of  infringing  on  tlie  laws  of  politeness, 
yet  he  invariably  tr(\^ted  all  with  candor  and  becoming  deference, 
and  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  whatever  was  offered  in  relatioa 
to  the  facts  connected,  or  remedies  proposed,  in  the  case. 

Satisfied  that,  with  all  his  boasted  talents  and  acquired  skiU, 
the  efforts  of  man  for  warding  off  the  approach  of  death,  or  ton 
restoring  Iiealth  and  strength,  were  unavailing,  except  as  they  were 
rendered  eflfectual  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  he  freely  acknow- 
ledged the  obligation  resting  upon  us  to  make  those  efforts  with 
reibrcnce  to  their  receiving  that  blessing.  But  while  he  thus  con- 
fessed the  limited  powers  of  human  agency  in  the  dispensation  of 
life  and  health,  he  nevertheless  entertained  a  high  estimatcof  his 
profession,  and  regarded  it  as  a  nohle  art,  which  conferred  some  of 
the  choicest  blessings  on  mankind :  and  in  proportion  to  tliis  high 
estimate  was  his  contempt  ior  uud  opposition  to  quacker>"  in  all  its 
phases ;  and  he  fliiled  iiul  to  speak  in  tlie  niost  decided  tenns  of 
disapprobation  of  those  members  admitted  within  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  who  countenanced  or  who  refused  to  oppose  it." 

Dr.  Hartshome  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fhiladel|^ia  Hi^ 
dical  Society  in  1805 ;  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
1815,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1824,  He  was  a  fire* 
quent  attendant  of  the  meetings  of  these  bodies  at  one  time,  and 
was  a  useful  and  influential  member  of  the  Medical  Society  and  of 
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the  Collie.  He  had  an  unconquerable  dread  of  public  speaking, 
howeviT,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  debates. 

Once,  when  present  at  a  lively  discussion  of  a  question  on  which 
hk  expedenoe  had  qualified  him  to  detemiine  far  more  conclusiyely 
than  any  one  of  the  omton  of  the  occasion,  he  was  uxged  by  a 
fiiend  and  fimner  pupil  who  was  Bitting  by  his  aide  to  rise  and 
express  the  Tiews  which  he  was  known  to  entertain.  His  answer 
was,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech 
at  such  a  time  on  any  subjoc  t  liowever  &miliar. 

In  concluding  our  humble  narrative  we  must  draw  tlie  moral 
from  Dr.  Evans  in  his  own  tmthfdl  and  appropriate  language:— 

**'  From  the  sketch  of  the  life  which  we  have  now  given,  imper^ 
feet  as  it  oonfesaedly  is,  we  think  the  lesson  may  be  drawn,  that 
emy  physician,  whatever  his  station  may  be,  but  more  especially 
those  in  the  junior  wallvs  of  the  profession,  should  aim  at  eminence 
therein  ;  and,  under  whatever  imfavorable  circumstances  he  may 
placed,  he  should  warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavors 
with  the  conviction  that  success  depends  hx  more  upon  the  native 
&Ece  and  independence  of  character,  upon  nntiring  industry  in  the 
aoqoisttion  of  a  correct  knowledge  and  application  of  the  principles 
govemmg  the  science  of  medicine,  and  withal  upon  a  straight^ 
forward  honoKible  course  of  conduct,  than  upon  the  smiles  of  early 
{matrons  among  the  rich,  or  the  fickle  whims  of  fashion ;  and  that, 
as  he  cherishes  and  acts  upon  these  ennobling  qualifications,  he 
loay  look  forward  with  confidence  that  they  will  force  their  way 
before  the  public  attention,  and  finally  secure  him  the  success  he 
deaerves.*' 


JOHN  HAVILAND, 

JoHK  Hayilard,  an  American  architect  and  engineer,  but  a 
Dstive  of  Enghmd,  was  bom  December  15,  1792,  and  studied  his 

profession  with  Elmes,  the  well-known  writer  upon  architecture. 
In  iHlo,  he  went  to  Russia  to  enter  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  compUanee  >vith  an  inviti^tion  from  his  uncle.  Count  ]Mordwinoff, 
lifinister  of  the  Marine  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.   Here,  how- 
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ever,  be  met  with  the  American  Admhal  and  Oeneral^  Von  Soim* 

tag,  then  in  the  service  of  Russia,  whose  representations  induced 
him  in  the  folio wiiij;  year  to  eTTiisfrate  to  America.  He  wiis  the 
fi.rst  to  introduce  the  radiating  form  in  the  construction  of  prisons; 
and  he  built  the  Pittsbuig  Penitentiaiy  upon  this  plan.  Subse- 
quently he  hiiilt  the  Eastern  Fenitentiary  at  Cheiry  Hill,  Ffai]^ 
delphia,  which  became  the  standaid  fi>r  all  similar  edifices.  To 
Mr.  Haviland  is  due  the  entire  merit  of  having  introduced  tins 
novel  and  coniplete  style  of  prison  architecture,  which  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  world :  the  prisons 
built  by  Mr.  Haviland  being  examined  by  commissioaeis  deputed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  governments  of  England^  France,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  by  all  of  whom  they  weie  highly  commended.  Among 
the  other  principal  edifices,  built  after  the  plans  of  Mr.  Haviland, 
may  be  named  the  Hall  of  Justice  at  New  York;  the  United 
States  Naval  Asylum  at  Norfolk ;  the  New  Jersey  State  Peniten- 
tiary; the  State  Penitentiaries  at  ^lissoiiri  and  Rhode  Island;  the 
Albany,  Lancaster,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  and  many  other  jails ;  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Philadelphia ;  the  State  Insane  Hosiatal, 
Harrisbuig;  the  United  States  Mint«  Philadelphia;  the  Comity 
Halls  of  Newark  and  York,  as  well  as  nmneious  dLurches  and 
private  mansions. 

Mr.  Haviland  died  at  Philadelpkiu,  March  28tli,  1852,  aged 
fifty-nine  years. 


EBENEZEB  HAZARD. 

£b£N£ZSR  Hazard,  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  College 
m  1762.  In  1782^  he  succeeded  Mr.  Bache  as  Postmaster-General, 
and  continued  in  office  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  in 
1789.  He  died  m  Philadelphia  in  1817,  aged  seventy-two  yeais. 
He  published  a  valuable  work  in  reference  to  American  histor)', 
"«vhich  is  often  quoted,  namely,  "  Historical  Collections,"  two  vo- 
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lames,  quarto,  1792,  1794 ;  also  "  Remarks  on  a  lieport  concerning 
Western  Indians." 

He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Hazard  and  Erskine  Hazard,  who 
stiU  (1859)  survive  him. 


WILLIAM  HEMBEL. 

Mr.  Hembel  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  September  24th,  1764. 
He  studied  medidne,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  ia  the  medical 
department  of  the  army,  in  Virginia,  during  a  portion  of  the  Revo- 
hlSm ;  but,  owing  to  a  deafiiess,  which,  he  belieyed,  would  incap 

pacitate  him  for  duty  as  a  practitioner,  refused  tu  appl)  fui  the 
diploma,  which  he  was  fxdly  qualified  to  receive.  however, 
practised  for  many  years  gratuitously  among  the  ^x^or  of  the  city, 
and  was,  in  other  respects,  conspicuous  for  benevolence.  His  favo- 
rite branch  of  study  was  chemistry.  He  was  President  of  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia"  until  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death ;  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  advancing 
infinnity,  in  Decembei,  1849.  He  was,  also,  for  many  years,  an 
active  member  of  "  The  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  of 
Drowned  Persons."  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1851,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Hembel  never  married. 


ALEXANDER  HENRY. 

BT  8.  AUSTIN  ALUBONE. 

Alexander  Henry  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  1763,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  1847. 

The  record  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  attained  eminence  by 
usefulness  in  the  private  walks  of  life  is  of  peculiar  value  to  so- 
ciety.  An  example  of  philanthropic  zeal,  steadily  pursuing  its 
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benevolent  designs  amidst  the  prevailing  selfisliness  of  bndneM 

competition,  and  languor  of  slothful  indulgence,  will  be  productive 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  community.  The  old  and  thr  iniddle- 
aged  will  be  incited  to  at  least  occasional  deeds  of  beneficence,  and 
the  young  will  eamestly  covet  the  benedictions  which  follow  the 
steps  of  him  who  proves  himself  a  lover  of  his  kind.  The  indolent 
will  be  shamed  from  his  slothful  indifference  to  the  woes  of  his 
race,  and  the  hard-hearted  creditor  find  a  strange  pleasure  in  the 
unwonted  exercise  of  mercy. 

Sucli  was  the  beneficial,  we  may  say,  the  holy,  influence  exerted 
by  the  example  of  the  merchant  and  philanthropist  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
when  the  ear  heard  him,  it  blessed  him;  and,  when  Ihe  eye  saw 
him,  it  gave  witness  to  him.  Because  he  delivered  the  poor  thtt 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.** 

Deprived  by  death,  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  of  paternal 
guidance  and  example,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  a 
brother  (Alexander  was  the  youngest  of  £ve  children),  who  sent 
him  to  sdiopl,  and  directed  his  studies  with  a  view  to  his  entering 
the  University,  designing  him  for  a  professional  life.  'Ilie  death 
of  his  tutor  caused  an  interruption  of  his  studies,  and  reflection 
upon  his  future  course  of  life  determined  liim  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  mercantile  pursuits.  But  difficulties  here  presented  ihmr 
selves  of  no  trifling  character. 

In  a  longHBottled  neighborhood,  in  a  community  where  the  natural 
increase  of  population  is  more  than  oounterbalanoed  by  emigiatian 
to  the  New  World,  no  considerable  augmentation  of  trade  can  be 
expected ;  and,  that  which  is  already  established,  generally  riowi 
in  hereditary  channels.  The  merchant  transmits  his  capital  and 
custom  to  his  son  or  kinsman ;  or,  if  vacancies  occur  in  proprietor- 
ship, they  axe  usually  filled  by  those  who  can  command  capital  and 
custom  &r  themselves.  Under  such  dxcumstances,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  young  man  without  means  to  purchase  an  interest 
in  an  old  business,  or  successfully  establish  a  new  one.  It  is  to 
the  operation  of  these  causes  that  we  are  indebted  tor  many  of 
the  most  valuable  of  oui  adopted  citizens. 
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The  youth  of  enterprising  disposition,  impatient  for  the  profitable 
exercise  of  his  industry,  thus  straitened  at  home  by  the  want  of 
capital,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  narrations  of  sucoessM  thrift  in 
a  Kev  World,  where  the  channels  of  basiness  are  never  full,  and 
where  industry  and  perseverance  may  calculate  upon  a  sure  reward. 

The  cormections  of  Alexander  Henry  wore  in  eircnmstances  of 
comfort  and  respectubility  ;  but  the  estate  inherited  by  his  mother 
and  her  children  from  his  &ther,  was  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
80  large  a  femily.  Peace  had  now^  been  declared  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  unwonted  activity  in  trade 
migfat  be  safidy  anticipated,  and  Alexander  and  his  second  brother 
determined  to  try  their  ^nrtune  in  the  land  of  promise. 

Their  passages  were  engaged,  and  the  earnest-money  paid,  wlicn 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  experiraced  one  of  those  severe  disap- 
poiutmentti  which  are  more  keenly  felt  in  early  days  than  at  a  later 
stage  of  existence,  when  we  have  learned  from  experience  that 
neither  sorrow  nor  joy  are  as  bright  or  as  dark  as  they  appear  to 
tiie  youthful  pilgrim  in  the  great  journey  of  life.  Whilst  fondly 
relying,  in  his  uncertain  prospects  in  a  strange  land,  upon  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  an  eldti  brother,  this  brotlier  ilistressed 
him  }\y  the  information  that  he  had  resolved  to  stay  at  home,  and 
that  it  he  ventured  upon  their  intended  enterprise,  it  must  be  alone. 

This  change  of  determination  will  appear  the  more  excusable, 
when  we  consider  the  moving  cause.  Iiove  was  too  strong  for  the 
young  man.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  see  his  brother,  his  younger 
brother,  too,  venture  upon  a  career  of  doubtfiil  enterprise  in  a  land 
of  strangers  ;  but  young  Henry  had  given  his  affections  to  another, 
and  could  he  leave  lier, — perhaps  forever  ^  Mournfully,  then,  he 
said  to  Alexander,  "  I  cannot  go  with  you."  He  remained  at  home, 
snd  married  her  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth.  This  dis- 
oooragement  would  have  sufficed  to  dampen  the  courage  of  most 
youths,  surrounded,  too,  by  all  the  attractions  of  home,  which  must 
be  exchanged  for  the  face  of  strangers,  and  contact  ^vith  those  who 
felt  iio  interest  in  tlie  weal  or  woe  of  the  young  adventurer;  but 
Alexander  was  not  so  easily  disheartened. 

He  bndr  adieu  to  his  native  land,  and  sailed  for  America.  Ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  (this  was  in  1783,  and  in  his  twentieth  year), 
bis  first  caie  was  the  profitable  disposal  of  some  dry«goods  which 
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he  liad  brought  from  Iieland,  and  employment  m  some  Tespect&blc 

mercantile  house,  which  woukl  fit  him  ibr  usefulness  in  the  walks 
of  active  life.  By  the  medium  of  letters  of  iTitroduction  to  a  busi- 
ness Urm  iu  Philadelphia,  he  soon  procured  a  small  derkslup  in  a 
dry-goods  establishment,  at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum.  Now 
pennanently  settled,  as  he  had  leason  to  believe,  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption  (which  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  the  day  of  Mb 
death),  with  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  respectable  lirelihood  by  his 
own  exertions,  without  application  for  home  relief,  the  young  clerk 
did  not,  as  is  too  often  tlie  ease  with  business  assistants,  seek  his 
o^vn  ease  and  consult  self-indulgence,  careless  of  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  so  long  as  his  cm  stipend  was  promptly  provided  for. 

On  the  contrary,  his  diligence,  tact,  and  energetic  zeal  in  die 
duties  of  his  post,  so  conspicuously  challenged  the  attention  of  his 
employers,  that  in  two  months  from  his  entrance  into  the  store,  he 
was  made  supeiiutentlent  of  a  braiuli  of  the  house,  established 
purposely  for  the  exercise  ol  his  industry  and  talents,  and  his  salary 
advanced  to  $1^0  per  annum.  Ailer  laboring  for  some  time  in 
this  subordinate  capacity,  he  announced  to  a  number  of  his  £nenda 
in  England  and  Ireland,  his  intention  of  commencing  the  commis- 
sion business  on  his  own  account.  The  responses  which  his  letters 
elicited  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and  substantial  character. 
Merchants  are  sufficiently  alive*  to  their  own  interests,  to  ascertain 
carefully  the  moral  and  business  character  of  those  to  whom  they 
propose  to  intrust  their  af&irs.  The  character  of  the  young  mer- 
chant was  already  well  known  to  his  correspondents,  and  ^manifest" 
after  manifest"  exhibited  the  name  of  Alexander  Henry  appended 
to  long  invoices  of  desirable  consignments.  The  confidence  thas 
generously  reposed  was  not  abused.  Those  who  tried  the  faithful 
agent  once,  were  encouraged  to  nuilvc  new  ventures  ;  and  ;is  success- 
ful  agencies  are  naturally  productive  of  increased  correspondence, 
Mr.  Henry  found  himself,  within  seven  years  from  the  conmiaioe- 
ment  of  business  on  his  own  account,  absolutely  crowded  with 
consignments  fiom  the  British  mart. 

The  details  of  a  mercantile  career  present  but  litde  interest  to 
the  general  reader;  yet  there  are  principles  involved  in  the  "walk 
and  conversation"  of  the  ( oiisi  ientious  merchant,  which  are  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  proper  govemmeut  of  every  department 
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of  life.  That  noble  integrity  which  Booxns  concealment  and  abhoxs 
deceit;  that  UbexaHty  whidi  relieves  distress,  and  by  the  golden 
akhemy  transmutes  despair  into  hope ;  that  oontinnal  recognition 

of  the  All-seeinj^  Eye,  which  marks  what  is  left  undone,  or  what 
is  done  amiss;  tliese  principles  of  life  cannot  be  safely  fort,'ott(>n  by 
any  who  seek  fox  happiness  in  this  world,  or  would  hnd  mercy  iii  a 
judgment  to  come. 

Li  1807,  Mr.  Henry  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  commission  business,  and  importations  of  British  and 
India  goods  on  his  own  aoconnt,  and  *^  though  the  annual  profits  of 
hi.s  business  at  that  time  were  very  large,  and  the  business  itself  of 
the  safest  and  must  permanent  cliaracter,  he  voluntarily  relinquished 
it,  on  the  principle  that  he  had  acquired  a  competency,  and  should 
be  content  to  retire  and  give  room  for  the  enterprise  and  activity 
of  others.  .  .  .  After  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Henry  was  compelled 
to  enter  again  into  some  of  the  details  of  commercial  life.  With 
Ae  exception  of  this  and  one  or  two  specific  and  very  successful 
negotiations,  he  declined  active  business ;  and  in  1818  addressed  a 
circular  to  all  his  correspoudcuts,  apprising  them  of  this  determi- 
nation." 

Ihe  name  of  Aleicander  Henry  was  still  a  &miliar  and  esteemed 
one  among  these  numerous  correspondents,  and  is  now  equally 
honored  by  their  children ;  for  Mr.  Henry,  senior,  observing  tiie 

business  tact  and  intelligence  of  his  nephew  and  namesake  (whom, 
as  a  lad,  he  Jiad  sent  for  and  brought  up),  enabled  hini  to  embark 
upon  what  has  proved  to  be  a  mercantile  career  of  great  proht 
aod  reputation.  Alexander  Henry,  o  t  A lanchester,  is  now  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  diy«goods  establishments  in  the  world ;  the 
poesessor  of  vast  wealth,  and  recently  represented  a  portion  of 
the  English  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  as  a  merchant  of  affectionate  heart  and  liberal  hand, 
irlvery  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  in  a  mercantile  community 
especially,  has  abundant  opportunities  of  using  a  portion  of  that 
irealth  and  influence  fer  the  relief  of  distress  and  the  diffusion  of 
happiness.  If  he  be  a  man  fitvored  with  the  blessed  gift  of  consi- 
dctation,  he  will  not  consider  his  duty  discharged  by  the  mere  be- 
stowal of  alms  or  liberal  contributions  to  charitable  associations. 
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He  knows  that  there  are  many  stages  hetween  independence  and 
the  lowest  abyss  of  poverty  and  destitutioii.  The  struggling  me^ 
chant  whose  peace  is  destroyed  by  the  appiehenskm  of  a  hank* 
mptcy  which  wiQ  entail  mortification  upon  himsdif^  and  the  depri- 
vation of  comfort  to  a  beloved  wife  and  children ;  the  desolate 
widow  who  sighs  in  vain  for  a  few  huTuh  idb  of  dollars  which  would 
establish  her  in  a  little  business,  the  profits  of  which  would  atfbid 
bread  to  her  famishing  family ;  the  novitiate  who  seeks  employ- 
ment, or  the  experienced  derk,  who  has  the  talent,  but  lacks  the 
means,  to  start  with  fair  prospects  on  the  arena  of  eonuneioe: 
sorely  such  as  these  dioold  he  befiiended  by  those  whom  Pron* 
dence  has  bksscd  with  opulence;  and  such  did,  indeed,  find  a 
friend  in  Alexander  lienry  ! 

So  proverbial  was  his  generosity,  so  well  assured  were  those  who 
had  no  helper,  of  finding  one  in  this  excellent  man,  that  for  ahnost 
half  a  century  his  house  may  be  said  to  have  been  besieged  by  the 
friendless  and  the  forsaken,  the  struggling  and  tiie  despairing,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  Many  a  half-ruined  tradesman,  many  s 
heart-broken  woman,  wlio  entered  tlint  well-known  mansion  the 
victim  of  gloomy  apprehensions  or  consLiniing  sonow,  went  forth 
from  the  presence  of  Alexander  Henry  to  cheer  a  mourning  house- 
hold with  the  glad  tidings  of  relief  for  the  present,  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

In  the  appropriation  of  his  benefactions,  Mr.  Henry  was  guided 

by  that  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  business 
operations.  Whilst  not  laWsh  beyond  the  proper  demands  of  the 
occasion  which  called  forth  his  bounty,  he  was  always  wilhng  to 
bestow  or  lend  large  sums  in  cases  which  justified  such  liberality. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  no  man  in  Philadelphia 
was  more  generally  known  as  a  large  contributor  to  institntioas 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  the  rdief  of 
poverty,  and  the  reformation  of  delinquents  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Henry  was  one  of  the  prominent  founders  of  the  Ame- 
rican Sunday  School  Union,  as  well  as  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  Over  the  latter 
Society  he  presided  ficom  the  year  1817  until  1824,  when  it  was 
merged  in  the  farmer.  Elected  the  Fkesident  of  the  American 
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Simda}  School  Union  upon  its  orgauization,  he  held  such  office 
until  his  decease. 

He  was  also  for  several  years  previous  to  the  close  of  his  life  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  l^oard  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Choidi,  of  the  House  of  Beluge,  and  of  the  Magdalen  Society, 
bendes  being  associated  in  the  management  of  other  religious  or 
beoevolent  institutions. 

He  died  AuL^ust  13th,  1847,  an  event  \vhich  produced  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  coniniunity  seldom  felt  at  the  withdrawal  of  one  who 
had  neither  acquired  or  coveted  political  honors. 


THOMAS  CHAKLTON  HENRY,  DJ>. 

Dk.  Hknbt,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Henry,  the  President  of 
Ae  American  Sunday  School  Union,  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 

September  2d,  1790,  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont. 

After  pursuing  theological  studies  at  the  seminary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  he  entered  the  min- 
istiy. 

fie  became  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  died  there  €)ctober  dth,  1827, 
after  a  short  but  brilliant  career. 

For  talents,  arquisitions,  etiective  pulpit  elotiLu  iu'c,  usefulness, 
sad  holy  zeal  in  the  ministry,  he  was  tridy  conspicuous. 

He  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Popular 
Amusements  with  a  Profession  of  Christianity;**  also  Letters  to 
an  Anxious  Inquirer." 
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EDWARD  HESTON. 

EiywABD  Hesion  was  a  biave  officer  in  the  Bevolutiottary  Amy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  ho  ^•oluntcel•c(l  his  services,  and 
received  a  Captain's  comnii>si()n.  About  the  close  of  the  contest 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  continued  actively 
engaged  through  all  tlie  perils  of  that  trying  conflict.  He  it  was 
to  whom  General  Potter,  with,  perhaps,  his  whole  brigade  (then 
lying  near  the  Gulf),  owed  their  liberty,  if  not  their  lives.  "When 
Comwallis  lefb  his  quarters,  in  Philadelphia,  intending  to  take 
General  Potter  by  surprise,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  crossing  the  river  Schuylkill  durini^  the  latter  part  of  the 
night.  Colonel  Heston,  being  on  the  alert,  had  lodged  that  night 
a  short  distance  from  home ;  about  daybreak,  the  enemy  was  dis- 
covered approaching  near  his  form,  through  which  they  had  to 
pass,  by  a  man  whom  he  had  stationed  there  for  that  purpose ;  tiiey 
advanced  and  took  the  Colonel's  horse  with  them.  He  imme- 
diately conveyed  him  the  intelligence.  The  Colonel  then  tletl  on 
foot  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  horrowcd  a  horse,  and  rode  by  a 
circuitous  route,  with  all  possible  speed,  until  he  got  ahead  of 
them.  He  soon  arrived  in  Potter's  camp,  and  found  them  joit 
going  to  breakfi»t  At  the  request  of  General  Potter,  who  was 
then  in  his  marquee,  he  ran  through  and  aroused  the  whole  camp  to 
arms,  and  then  went  to  meet  Greneral  Washington,  who,  with  his 
army,  he  met  crossing  the  Schuylkill  at  a  bridore  which  had  just 
been  completed  for  the  purpose.  In  consocpiencc  of  the  intclli- 
gena;  h(^  brought,  the  Americans  moved  their  quarters,  and  the 
British  had  the  mortification  to  miss  their  anticipated  conqueflt 

The  next  spring,  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Grermantown, 
he  was  one  among  others  who,  in  consummation  of  a  plan  laid 
down  by  AVashington  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  firom  Philadel- 
phia, went  to  the  Middle  Ferry  and  assisted  in  cuttin«j  away  the 
rope  which  then  extended  across  the  river,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  continual  fire  kept  up  by  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank. 
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It  was  his  nusfortime  at  one  time,  while  leoounoitring  the 
enemy's  morements,  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  troop  of  British 

horse,  one  of  whom  made  a  desperate  blow  with  his  sword,  design- 
ing to  take  off  his  licad ;  but,  striking  higlier  than  he  iiiteuded, 
struck  the  back  part  of  his  head,  which  occasioned  the  sword  to 
glance,  the  mark  of  which  deadly  weapon  went  with  him  to  his 
giave.  He  snxrendeied,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Long  Island, 
where  he  was  detained  £>r  seven  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

After  the  peace  took  place,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla* 
ture,  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia ;  he  served  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time.  He  thon  returned  to  his  farm,  on  which  he  remained 
a  few  years ;  after  which  he  received  the  appointment  of  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  attended  to  the  duties  of  that  office  for  fiie  term  of  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  Senator ;  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
spent  eight  successive  winters. 

Whether  in  the  field,  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  cabinet,  during 
the  whole  of  his  services,  no  man  was,  perhaps,  ever  more  devotedly 
attached  to  tiie  cause  of  his  country  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
actively  engaged  in  the  respectable  pursuits  of  the  pracHcal  fiurraer, 
enjoying,  to  their  fullest  extent,  tlio  threefold  blessings  of  health, 
peace,  and  competency ;  nor  did  he,  for  a  moment,  forget  duly  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  blessed  boon  which,  in  early  hfe,  cost 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  establish.  He  used  every  effort  of 
which  his  nature  was  capable  to  transmit  it  inviolate  to  posterity ; 
and  he  was  often  heaxd  to  say  that  he  should  be  happy  to  know 
every  human  being  as  comfortably  situated  as  himself  Feeling 
and  humane  to  all  parts  of  aniniated  nature;  benevolent  and  liberal 
to  the  poor  and  affiirted ;  whenever  merit  made  intercession,  his 
spirit,  not  only  of  patriotism,  hut  that  of  philanthropy,  was  coeval 
with  his  existence. 

He  died,  on  the  14th  day  of  March«  1824,  after  a  short  iUness, 
at  his  zesidence,  in  Hestonville,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  aged 
seventy«nine  years ;  during  about  sixty  of  which  time  he  occupied 
the  above  patrinionuil  estate. 

While  in  the  Legislature  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  aboUshing 
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slavery  from  his  native  State,  and  he  oonsideied  it  one  of  the  most 
mentorioiis  acts  of  his  life.  His  ardent  desire  had  invariably  been 
for  the  final  emancipation  of  aU  utrho  are  kept  in  bondage,  not  odIj 

in  his  own  beloved  country,  but  throughuut  the  world. 


DR.  THOMAS  T.  HEWSON. 

BY  MSLASiLUN  BAOH£,  M.D. 

Thomas  Tick  ell  Hewson  was  born  in  London,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1773.  He  was  the  second  son  of  William  Hewson,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  and  physiologist,  who  died  of  fever,  occasioned  1^ 
a  wound  received  in  dissection,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1774,  in  the 

thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  when  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  but 
one  year  old.  His  mother  was  Mary  Steveasoii,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stevenson,  a  widow  lady,  in  whose  house  Dr.  Franklin 
resided,  while  in  London  as  agent  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvanis. 
She  was  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind  and  fine  judgment  It  wsi 
her  good  fertune  to  enjoy  the  fiiendship  of  Dr.  F^ankhn  to  (he 
day  of  Ins  death;  and  her  puhlished  correspondence  with  hia 
evinces  as  well  the  extent  of  her  acquirementjs,  as  the  elegance  d 
her  style. 

In  March,  1 781 ,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  young  Hewson  en- 
tered the  school  of  William  Gilpin,  at  Cheam,  near  London,  where 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  where  he  oonturasd 
to  reside  until  the  summer  of  1786,  with  the  exception  of  life 
months  in  the  winter  of  1784-85,  which  he  spent  with  Dr.  Frank* 
lin,  at  Passy.  Ke  showed  much  aptitude  for  lennuns:,  and  was 
called  "little  imjuisitive  Tom,'*  and  "all  soul  mid  no  body."  His 
mother,  writing  to  a  friend  in  September,  1783,  remarks  of  him 
that  '*he  bids  fidr,  by  the  powers  of  his  mind,  to  do  honor  to  his 
name;  for  he  outstrips  all  his  competitors  in  learning/'  In  the 
summer  of  1786,  Mrs.  Hewson  removed  to  America  with  her  dul- 
dren,  and  soon  after  her  arrival,  Thomas  entered  the  Junior  clssi 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  He  was  prepared  to  graduate  in  1788,  but  remained 
another  year,  in  compliance  with  the  aih  ic  e  of  Dr.  E wing,  the  Pro- 
vost of  the  College,  who  wished  him  to  postpone  his  np:tidiiation  on 
account  of  his  youth.  In  July,  1789,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bache- 
iox  of  Arts,  speaking  at  the  Commencement  with  much  applause, 
and  immediately  afterwaxds  began  his  medical  studies  with  Dr. 
Jdm  Foulke.  After  having  pursued  his  studies  for  nearly  five 
years  in  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  England  in  June,  1794,  and, 
iu  the  month  of  September  following,  entered  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  as  one  of  the  two  house-surgeons.  In  November,  1795, 
he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1796,  when 
private  business  compelled  him  to  return  to  London.  In  that  city 
he  was  detained  until  July,  1800,  wbea  he  returned  to  America. 
During  his  absence  abroad,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother, 
who  died  oii  the  14th  of  October,  1795,  at  Bristol,  rennsylvauia, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

Thus,  afler  a  course  of  medical  and  surgical  studies,  embracing 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  he  returned  to  America  to  enter  upon  the 
piacttoe  of  his  profession  in  this  dty.  In  November,  1806,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  and  served 
the  institution  faithfully  until  Maxdi,  1818,  when  he  resigned, 
liis  services  in  this  institution  were  signalized  by  his  devoted 
attentions  to  the  prisoners  durin«^  thu  pre^Tilence  of  a  dangerous 
and  malignant  typhus,  which  broke  out  in  December,  1817,  and 
continued  until  the  succeeding  March.  So  highly  did  the  Inspectors 
of  the  prison  estimate  the  services  of  Dr.  Hewscm,  that  they  pre* 
lenfted  to  him  a  handsome  silver  vase,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion;— 

A  Tribatct  to  Homuity. 
The  Lupeotois  of  the  Vnaaa 
of  the 

City  tnd  Ooanty  of  Philadelphia 
to 

Ba.  Thomas  T.  Hiwstm; 
GooMieniontive  of  hit  diatiagoished  professional  Berrices  duriog  the  pfovaleoee 
of  nalignaot  tgrphiu  fever  ia  the  wioter  of  1817-18. 

The  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  Committee  of  the 
hnpectorB  of  the  Prison  and  Dr.  Hewson,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  iJie  vase,  does  equal  credit  to  both  parties. 
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Ld  September,  1811,  Dr.  Hewson  was  elected  one  of  the  siugeons 
of  liie  PhOadelphia  Almshouse,  an  appointment  which  he  held  for 

many  years.  In  1815,  he  ])ul)lishcMl  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  the  vahiable  work  of  Swedianr  on  Syphilis.  In  December.  1816, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  (  'oiuparative  Anatomy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Sciotk  e  of  the  Univemty  of  Pennsylvania;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  delivered  a  course  on  the  subject  until 
the  sprmg  of  1818.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  this  was  the  only 
course  he  gave  under  his  appointment  Knowledge  and  zeal  aie 
not  tlu  only  prerequisites  of  success  in  teaching  a  branch  of  science. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  must  be  appreciated  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  votaries  to  afford  the  teacher  a  class  of  pupils;  for, 
without  recipients  of  bis  knowledge,  his  fitness  to  impart  instroo- 
tion  must  be  in  vain. 

* 

In  January,  1817,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Hbe  Orphan 
Asylum,  a  situation  which  he  held  for  twenty  years ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1818,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Dorsey,  deceased,  and  continued  to 
hold  the  appointment  until.  May,  1835,  a  period  of  nearly  seven- 
teen yean,  when  he  lesigned. 

Dr.  Hewson  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  and  revision 
of  our  National  Pharmacopoeia,  in  fulfilment  of  various  appoint- 
ments, made  chiefly  by  this  College.  Although  i]w  project  of 
fonniiig  our  present  National  Pharmacnpd'ia  originated  witli  Dr. 
Lyman  Spalding,  who  submitted  his  plan  to  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society,  in  1817 ;  yet  it  is  due  to  tliis  College  to  recall  to 
recollection  its  e&rly  though  unsuccessful  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
same  desirable  object  On  the  1st  of  May,  1787,  Dr.  John  Mor- 
gan proposed  to  the  College  to  form  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  Penn- 
sylvania. This  pro^)osition  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  acted 
upon  until  June  of  the  following  year.  \\  hen  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  it.  In  April,  1781),  a  draught  of  a  letter  was 
reported,  to  be  addressed  to  the  "most  respectable  practitioneis 
of  the  United  States,''  in  which  the  importance  of  a  National 
Pharmacopoeia  is  referred  to.  This  appears  to  have  elicited  a 
communication  from  Dr.  James  Tilton,  of  Delaware,  addressed 
to  the  College  tlie  succeeding  year,  containing  suggestions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formation  of  the  work.    In  1791,  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith 
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Barton  was  appointed  oil  the  Phaimaoopoeia  Committee ;  and,  in 
Norember,  1792,  the  oommittee  made  its  fiist  lepozt.  The  subject 
mts  allowed  to  sleep  mitil  1794,  when  Dr.  Parke  was  added  to  the 

committee.  Nothing  appears  on  the  minutes  respecting  the  com- 
mittee until  April,  1797,  wlicn  it  made  its  second  report;  and,  in 
the  foUowing  June,  the  report  being  again  read,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  was  adopted,  that  an  enumeration  be  made 
of  all  medicinal  substances  and  pharmaceutical  processes  as  shall 
appear  useful  and  proper  to  compose  the  intended  Fharmacopceia.'' 
Drs.  Griffitts,  Barton,  and  James,  were  appointed  to  make  the  enu- 
meration ;  but  it  does  not  appear  by  the  niiuutes  that  they  ever 
fiilUlicd  the  duties  of  their  appointment. 

Nothing  further  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  College  in  rela- 
tion to  a  Phazmacopoeia  until  February,  1819,  when  the  College  acted 
on  die  Circular  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
aetting  forth  Dr.  Spalding's  plan,  which,  by  resolution,  was  approTed 
o£  This  plan  contemplated  the  assembling  of  four  district  Con- 
ventions, severally  composed  ot  medical  delegates  from  tlie  Northern, 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  each  charged  with  the  duty 
of  compiling  a  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  electing  one  or  more  delegates 
to  a  General  Convention,  to  meet  at  Washington  City  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1820,  to  which  the  district  Pharmacopoeias  were  to  be 
referred,  with  authority  to  form  from  tiiem  a  single  national  work. 
In  this  imjwrtant  enterprise  Dr.  Hewson  took  a  leading  part.  He 
was  appointed  by  tliis  College  one  of  the  Delegates  to  tlie  Conven- 
tion of  the  Middle  District,  which  met  in  Philadelphia ;  by  the  Mid- 
dle District  Convention,  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion at  Washington ;  and  by  the  latter  body,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Publication,  which  assembled  in  New  York  Thus, 
in  every  stage  of  its  preparation,  the  first  edition  of  our  National 
Pharmacopoeia  received  the  benefit  of  his  efficient  &er\  iccs. 

The  National  M( dif  al  Convention  provided  for  the  re%dsion  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  In  view  of  this  revi-  , 
»ion,  the  College,  in  April,  1828,  appointed  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Drs.  Hewson,  Hartshome,  and  Wood,  to  report  amendments, 
collections,  and  additions  to  the  work ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  writer  was  added  to  the  committee.  This  committee  held 
more  than  one  hundred  meetings  at  Dr.  llewson's  house,  and,  in 
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November,  1829,  made  its  final  report,  in  the  form  of  a  draught  of 
a  Fhaxmacopoeia,  fiilly  written  out»  and  piepared  for  the  press.  The 
writer  can  bear  testitaony  to  the  efficient  eemces,  xendmd  by  Ik 
HewBon  as  chairman  of  this  committee.   The  College  adopted  the 

draught,  thus  prepared,  and  directed  it  to  be  presented  by  its  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  Conveution  of  1830,  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  revision  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,    The  draught 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Coonmittee  of  Beidrion  and  Pahlicatioii,  consietiiig  id 
a  chairman  and  two  members  ficom  each  of  the  eight  principal  dtfes 
of  fhe  Union.   Br.  Hewson  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  was  authorized  by  the  College  to  have  a  suifident 
nimiber  of  manuscript  copies  of  the  draught  prepared  fur  transmis- 
sion to  the  distant  members  of  the  committee,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  their  written  comments  thereon.  These  having  been  received, 
the  committee  met  in  Philadelphia,  oonsideied  the  snggeations  they 
contained,  agreed  upon  the  final  amendments,  and  snperintended 
the  publication  of  the  work. 

Nor  did  tlie  labors  of  Dr.  Ilewson,  in  connection  ^vit}\  the  Phar- 
niacopa^ia,  terminate  liere.  In  IVFay,  183b,  preparatory  to  the  then 
approaching  decennial  revision,  Dr.  Hewson  was  again  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  revising  the  work.  The  labors  of 
the  committee  on  this  oocadon  continued  thxongh  a  period  of 
twenty  months,  and  theii  result  was  phwed  before  the  College  in 
a  report,  made  at  a  special  meeting,  lield  in  December,  1839.  The 
report  was  accompanied  by  a  draught  of  a  revised  Phanuacopocia, 
which,  upon  being  presented  to  the  Convention  of  1840,  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  future  work.  Dr.  Hewson's  labors,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  form  the  last  official  servioee  xeodexed 
by  him  in  connection  with  our  National  Pharmaoopoela. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1820,  during  the  epidemic  prevaleace  of 
yeUow  fever  in  this  city,  Drs.  Hewson  and  Chapman  offered  their 
services  to  the  Board  of  Health,  to  attend  the  Yellow  Fever  Hospital. 
This  offer  was  accepted ;  and,  on  the  19th,  the  lioard,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  physicians  as  to  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  tem- 
porary hospital,  resolved  to  open  immediately  the  eaat  wing  of  the 
City  Hospital,  at  Bush  HOI,  for  the  reception  of  patients.  After 
the  treatment  of  thirty-one  cases,  the  hospital  was  dosed  on  iShe 
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9di  of  October  foQiOwing.  In  a  leport  made  by  the  attending  ph)  - 

siciuiis  to  the  Board,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  yellow 
ferer  of  that  season  presented  more  of  the  character  of  typhoid 
malignity  than  in  any  preceding  year,  and  recorded  their  impression 
tbat,  of  the  different  remedies  they  had  employed,  the  oil  of  tnr- 
jwDtine  had  the  strongest  claims  to  attention.  In  the  month  of 
December  following,  the  City  Councils  addressed  a  number  of 
quenes  to  this  College  in  rdation  to  the  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  to  secure  the  city  from  the  invasion  of  malignant  fever.  Drs. 
ilewftoii,  Griffitts,  and  Emlcii  were  appointed  ii  committee  to 
answer  these  queries ;  and  in  tlieir  report,  wluch  was  adopted  by 
the  College,  they  strongly  recommended,  among  other  measures, 
the  prosecution  of  the  plan,  then  in  contemplation,  «^£)r  removing 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  from  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  in- 
darive,  to  the  river,  beginning  at  Vine  and  ending  at  South  Street, 
according  to  the  original  .plan  of  William  Penn,  the  wise  and  iiitel- 
ligeut  founder  of  the  city." 

Li  1822,  Dr.  Hewson  established  a  private  medical  school  in 
Library  Street,  consisting  of  himself  as  teacher  of  Anatomy  and 
tlie  Piactioe;  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  of  Suigery;  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Fhy- 
oology  and  Midwifery;  and  the  writer,  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Hedica.  The  school  continued  with  this  organization  for  several 
years,  during  which  period  Dr.  ilewson  gave  an  annual  course  of 
iecture>  uii  Anatomy. 

On  tiie  5t]i  of  July,  15^2,  the  Board  of  Health  established  a 
"  Cholera  Medical  Board,"  composed  of  twelve  physicians  from  the 
city  and  districts^  and  the  port  physidan.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
Dr.  HewBon  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  Board,  and,  at  its  first 
meeting,  was  elected  its  Fkesident.  On  the  oi^^nization  of  the 
several  ( hok  ra  hospitals  and  stations,  he  was  appointed  physician- 
iu-cliief,  whicli  situation  he  filled  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Board 
and  the  closing  of  the  hospitals  on  the  3()th  of  October  following. 
His  attention  to  the  responsible  duties  of  his  appointment  was 
QDiemitting.  He  visited  daily  the  city  hospitals,  under  the  imme. 
diate  caxe  of  his  asristants,  and  was  ever  ready  to  render  his 
{myfessional  aid  to  the  several  hospital  physicians,  when  requested 
to  afford  it.  His  whole  intercourse  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Board,  and  with  the  physicians  of  the  several  hospitals,  was  marked 
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by  dignity  and  urbamty,  ivMdi  oommanded  iStuar  respect,  and  ftt 

the  same  time  attached  them  to  his  person.  Tlie  discretion  with 
wliirh  he  exercised  his  authority,  is  well  described  in  the  following 
extract  ixom  a  letter,  received  by  the  writer  from  a  Mend,  who  was 
one  of  his  colleagues  during  the  existence  of  this  epidemic,  and 
well  acquainted  with  his  serrioes.  He  remaxka,  that  ^  though  the 
duties  of  his  station  were  sufficiently  delicate,  and  required  of  him, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  an  exercise  of  authority,  and  a  reversal 
of  the  decision  of  the  physicians  placed  under  liis  superintendence, 
yet  not  a  single  angry  feeling  was  excited ;  and  in  no  instance  was 
there  an  appeal  horn  his  decisions  made  to  the  Board.  So  judici- 
ously and  kindly  was  his  authority  exercised,  that  the  self-esteem  of 
his  adjuncts  was  never  wounded." 

At  the  dose  of  his  services,  the  Board  of  Health  made  him  s 
handsome  pecuniary  acknowledgment;  **not,"  they  rmark,  ^^as  a 
compensation  for  the  iiu nluablc  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
suffering  poor  of  the  city  ;uid  county  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
recent  epidemic ;  but  as  aa  expression,  in  a  pecuniary  form,  of 
their  high  estimate  of  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  a 
situation,  at  once  onerous  and  responsible,  which  he  was  induced 
to  accept,  at  their  request,  at  a  season  of  uncommon  akucm  and 
excitement.'* 

Dr.  Hewson,  during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  received  scientitic 
honors  from  several  socic  ties  and  institutions.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  ^Tedical  Society  in  1796,  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  College,  in  1801,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Society  in  1804,  of  liie  Philadelphia  linnsan 
Society  in  1813,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  tiie  District  of 
Columbia  in  1821.  In  1822,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Medical  D(  [)artment  of 
Harvard  University.  He  was  a  contributor  to  tlie  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  served  the  institution  lor  many  years  as  consulting 
surgeon,  and  was  one  of  its  Managers  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  many  yean  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  officiated  either  as  one  of  its  secretaries  or 
curators  firom  1803  to  1822,  inclusive.  His  services  in  connection 
with  this  College  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as  they  are  known  to 
most  of  the  Fellows.    He  iilied  successively  the  o&ces  of  secretary 
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and  censor,  with  the  exception  ot  one  year,  lioiii  July,  1802,  to 
April,  1635,  when  he  was  chosen  Vice-rresident;  and  in  the  month 
of  July  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James,  he  was  elected  Pre- 
odent,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
embiadng  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  yean.  It  is  fresh  in  the 
awDwrr  of  all  of  us,  with  what  dignity  he  filled  the  chair, — a  chair 
which  iiatl  been  graced  by  a  iiedman,  a  Shippen,  a  Kuhn,  a  Farke, 
and  a  James. 

loi  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  liewson  suffered  from 
uneasiiiesB  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  caused  the  motion 
of  liis  caniage  to  give  him  considerable  pain.  From  time  to  time, 
especially  after  fetigue  or  exposure  to>  sudden  changes  of  tempera* 
tore,  his  usual  symptoms  were  aggravated,  and  he  suffered  painful 
attacks,  attended  with  haematuria.  The  chief  cause  of  his  sutfer- 
iugs  was  ascertained  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  which, 
io  connection  with  the  morbid  condition  of  the  bladder,  sufficiently 
explained  his  symptoms.  About  two  weeks  before  Ms  death,  he 
WM  seized  with  an  attack  of  his  disease,  more  severe  than  on  any 
pttTions  occasion.  Thirty-six  hours  before  dissolution,  he  became 
somewhat  comatose ;  but,  up  to  that  time,  his  intellect  had  been 
perfectly  undouded ;  and,  though  fully  aw^are  of  the  approach  of 
tltatli,  he  manifested  the  most  perfect  calmness  and  resignation. 
The  fiital  event  took  place  on  the  ITth  day  of  Febraary*  1848,  in 
the  seventy-fifUi  year  of  his  age,  after  an  honorable  career  of  pro- 
Monal  exertion  of  nearly  fifty  years. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1812,  Dr.  Hewson  married  Emily, 
second  daughter  of  tlic  late  John  Banks,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City, 
%  ^s  lioin  he  had  twelve  cliildren.  Of  these,  spvon  sons  and  three 
daughters  survive  him.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1837,  he  met 
with  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  after  a 
matrimonial  union  of  more  than  twenty-fi>ur  years. 
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RICHARD  HILL, 

KiCHARD  IIiLL  was  bom  in  "Nraryland,  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and 
aftenvards  settled  in  Philadelphia,  having  married  the  widow  of 
John  Delaval,  Hannah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Governor  lioyd,  t 
woman  of  an  excellent  character,  and  very  mnch  esteemed  and 
beloved.  He  was  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Goveraoi's 
Council,  divers  times  Speaker  of  tlu*  Assembly,  held  several  utfices 
of  tnist.  was  for  several  years  First  Commissioner  of  Property  ;  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  was  one  of  the  pioviucuil 
Jndp^cs. 

His  services  in  the  religions  Society  of  Friends,  tbe  Qmkmtd 
which  he  was  fta  many  years  an  active  member,  are  said  likewne 
to  have  been  very  considerable.   He  had,  by  nature  and  acqina- 

tion,  sueli  a  constant  firmness  as  furnished  him  with  undaunted 
resolution  to  execute  whatever  he  undertook.  His  sound  jndgnient, 
his  great  esteem  for  the  English  constitution  and  laws,  his  tendfT- 
ness  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  his  seal  for  preserving  the 
reputable  order  established  in  his  own  religions  ccnnmuntty,  widi 
bis  great  generosity  to  proper  objects,  qualified  him  for  the  gretlcit 
services  in  every  station  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  rsndeied 
him  of  very  «^eat  and  uncommon  value  in  the  place  where  he 
lived.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  in  1708  and  1712. 
and  Mayor  in  1710,  15,  16,  and  17.  He  died  m  Philadelphia,  i^th 
September,  1729. 


REV.  WILLIAM  P.  HINDS. 

Human  life,  in  its  course  and  effect,  has  been  well  compared  to 
the  streams  by  which  the  earth  is  tracked.  The  broad  river  flowing 
gently  on  its  useful  path,  the  more  impetuous  stream  girded  with 
the  grandeur  of  nature,  and  rushing  over  precipices  and  mterUk 
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the  noisy  bustling  torrent,  and  the  gently  gliding  brook,  all  find 
counterparts  in  the  life  of  man  upon  the  earth.  And  the  streams 
which  most  attract  the  notice  of  the  world  are  often  the  loast  l>ene- 
iiceut,  while  those  whose  sileut,  gentle  flow,  diffuses  £grtiUty  and 
WKdme  in  their  course,  pass  on  mmoticed  and  nnknowiL  So  is  it 
also  mtilt  individuaL  life. 

Sach  tiiougfats  have  been  excited  by  the  life  of  one  who  has  just 
foMIIed  his  earthly  course  in  our  city.  As  our  readers  well  know, 
those  too  coiiiiiiou  obituary  notices,  mth  which  our  columns  might 
be  filled,  are  little  to  our  taste.  But  whenever  a  human  life,  how- 
e?er  humble,  iUustrates  some  important  principle,  or  impresses 
some  useful  example,  we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  letting 
tile  li^t  of  such  a  life  shine  before  men.  Snch  was  the  life  of  him 
vbose  name  heads  this  article— a  life  of  enlarged  and  noble-hearted 
beneficence,  seeking  no  applause  from  man,  but  rather  retiring  from 
liuiuan  observation,  to  seek  eternal  satisfaction  in  the  praise  of 
God.  It  is  difficult  to  place  such  uu  example  in  its  lull  light  bi  tVire 
iDoi  without  doing  violence  to  that  noble  principle  which  shrunk 
from  all  parade  and  ostentation  in  acts  of  beneficence.  We  shall, 
however,  say  no  more  than  simple  truth  warrants — &r  less  than 
our  heart  would  prompt  us  to  speak. 

As  Jfc,  Hinds's  life  was  not  an  eventful  one,  a  few  words  will 
suffice  to  set  forth  itB  history.  ITic  position  of  his  family,  liis  early 
as!iociations,  and  his  large  command  of  wealth,  prove  that  his  quiet, 
retired  life,  w^as  a  matter  of  choice  and  principle.  While  he  might 
have  held  a  high  position  in  the  society  of  his  native  island,  or  in 
fiagland,  he  fixed  his  abode  among  strangers,  seeking  fiiends  chiefly 
among  the  poor  and  needy,  or  those  who  were  blessed  by  his  wide- 
reaching  charity. 

^Vilhanl  Prescod  Hiuds  \v;is  born  in  l^);irbadoes,  on  tlie  3d  dav 
of  June,  1795.  His  family  was  one  of  tiie  oldest  and  wealthiest 
in  the  island,  of  which  his  father  was  sometime  President,  and  his 
brother  the  Attomey-GeneraL  His  first  cousin  was  Dr.  Hinds,  the 
Bishc^  of  Norwich,  and  another  cousin  is  thus  spoken  of  by  General 
Bavdodc,  in  his  autobiography :  My  most  intimate  friends  at  the 
Charter  House  were  Samuel  Hinds,  WiUiam  Xorris,  and  Julius 
Charles  Hare.  Uiii<ls,  ;i  man  of  taste,  and  a  |)ii<  t,  s])eiit  early 
yeais  in  travelling,  married  in  i^'rance,  distinguished  himself  in  one 
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of  the  colonial  assemblies  of  his  ri:itive  island,  Barbaducs,  at  tiie 
period  of  slave  emancipation,  and  died  at  Bath  about  1847.'* 

Mr.  Hinds  was  educated  chietly  in  England,  in  the  celebrated 
school  of  Mr.  Phillips,  at  Frenchay,  where  he  had  for  his  school- 
mates Axchbifihop  Whatdey,  Dr.  HIuiIbi  Panoii8»  and  Thomas  Fostei 
Barham.   Those  who  had  an  opportmiity  of  knowing  his  attshir 
ments,  can  hear  witness  that,  in  learning,  he  was  no  nnwocthy 
associate  of  these  eminent  scholars.  His  extensiTe  and  well-sdeeted 
Hbrary  of  the  choicest  books  seemed  as  much  in  his  luiud  as  on  his 
sheh  ( s.    Tn  an  accurate  and  critical  knowledge  of  LatiTi  and  Gret  k 
and  their  best  writers,  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  this  coun- 
try,  while  his  wonderful  memor}'  was  stored  with  the  richest  trea> 
suies  of  history.   He  was  ordained  in  1819,  by  Dr.  Howley,  tiun 
Bishop  of  London,  at  the  same  time  with,  his  ooosm,  afterwatds 
Bishop  of  Norwich.   He  rstomed  to  Barbadoes,  and  was  saooss- 
sively  rector  of  two  parishes  in  that  island.    After  a  ministry  of 
fourteen  years,  his  health  failed  liim,  and  he  was  incapacitated  for 
public  duty  by  a  disease  of  the  throat.    It  was  then,  in  1834,  that 
he  came  to  this  country,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Philadelphia. 
He  officiated  a  few  times  in  our  churches,  but,  finding  that  baa 
voice  was  nearly  destroyed  by  disease,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  public  exercise  of  the  ministry. 

In  the  providence  of  Qod  he  was  called  to  exercise  his  ndnistry 
in  the  use  of  a  gift  seldom  bestowed  upon  his  order, — the  gift  of 
earthly  rirh(*s.  To  fulfil  the  duties  of  such  a  ministry  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  trying  office  to  which  man  can  be  called.  He  who  kiie^ 
what  was  in  man,  whose  penetiating  eye  discovered  the  temptations 
by  which  the  human  heart  is  most  severely  tried,  said  to  Hb  dis- 
ciples, '^How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  die 
kingdom  of  Grod.''  And  it  has  always  been  true  that  the  steir* 
ardship  of  wealth,  to  be  administered  to  the  glory  of  (rod  and 
the  good  of  man,  is  a  ministry  wherein  too  few  are  found  fmtliful. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  day.  It  was  in  this  trying 
ministry  that  Mr.  Hinds  gave  signal  pioof  of  his  devotion  and 
faithfulness.  With  ample  means  to  have  surrounded  himself  wiUi 
dl  the  show  and  glitter  of  pomp  and  vanity,  he  was  diatinguisbed 
for  the  plainness  and  simfdidty  of  his  mode  of  life.  Xhia  was  not 
caused  by  a  parsimonious  spirit,  for  he  caxed  little  for  money,  and 
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wn  most  libeial,  and  even  lavislt,  in  luing  it  ibr  purposes  of  good. 

And  tlie  same  unostentatious  spirit,  manifest  in  his  li^  in^^  distin- 
guished all  his  acts  of  charity.  It  was  lung  bt-fore  he  was  known, 
even  in  our  city,  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth,  and  still 
ioDg^  befbie  it  was  generally  known  that  so  laige  a  portion  of  his 
riches  was  flowing  silently  and  quietly  in  streams  of  beneficence 
all  aiocaid.  We  speak  from  oar  own  knowledge,  when  we  say, 
fliat  no  case  ci  real  need  was  evei  presented  to  him  which  did  not 
meet  a  prompt  and  lihend  response.  And  from  every  part  of  the 
country'  the  missionaries  who  caine  to  Philadelphia,  asking  aid  for 
their  poor  churches,  can  bear  mtness  to  the  choerfuliu'ss  and 
liberahty  with  which  he  answered  their  appeals.  Indeed,  the 
number  and  yaiiety  of  the  applications  made  to  him,  when  his 
character  became  more  generally  known,  would  have  vexed  and 
clistm^bed  any  one  whose  spirit  was  not  rendered  patient  and  £)r- 
beazing  by  his  sense  of  duty. 

But  Mr.  Hinds  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  tiie  mere  &ct  of  giving 
freely  a  due  proportion  of  his  riches, — he  exercised  the  greatest  care 
and  judgment  in  the  application  of  his  charity,  though  its  sunshine 
feii  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  He  began  with  his  own 
pansh,  of  which  he  was  a  large  and  liberal  bene&ctor,  and  then,  as 
a  churchman  and  a  minister,  he  recognized  the  authority  of  his 
Buha^  by  placmg  at  his  disposal  voluntary  offerings,  as  well  as 
isadily  answering  all  his  requests.  We  learned  by  diance,  that 
ev^ry  Christmas  season  he  placed  in  the  Bishop's  hands  no  incon- 
adorable  sum,  to  he  given  to  the  more  needy  clergymen  of  the 
diocese.  He  also  sliowcd  ^aeat  discerunicnt  and  iioblo  lilxTnlitv in 
the  selection  of  young  men,  for  whose  education  he,  either  iapart 
W  wholly,  provided.  His  latest  visits  out  of  his  house  were,  during 
the  hard  winter  of  last  year,  to  the  market,  from  wiuctk  he  returned 
with  his  carriage  laden  with  supplies,  fimning  the  weekly  provision 
sf  a  number  of  poor  &miliee.  But  we  shall  not  attempt  an  enume- 
lation  of  his  ( lirinties.  Tlitir  iccurd  is  on  high, — their  number  and 
extent  only  known  by  Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret.** 

One  great  principle  on  which  Mr.  Hinds  acted,  is  (^^porially 
WQithy  of  mention.  We  design  to  commend  it  to  the  consideration 
cf  those  to  whom  God  has  committed  the  ministry  and  stewardship 
of  riches.  He  obeyed,  in  the  piactice  of  his  life,  that  cfaaxge  of  the 
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Apostlo  as  given  in  the  Offertory :  While  we  have* time,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men."  He  chose  to  distribute  his  charity  witii  his 
own  living  hand,  in  the  time  God  allotted  him.  He  did  not  hoard 
his  charity  to  bestow,  when  his  wealth  was  no  longer  useful  to  him, 
in  some  great  legaciefi  whith  might  attract  tiie  notice  of  the  wodd. 
Had  he  done  so,  and  concentrated  in  some  monifioent  donationB  the 
sums  which  he  has  diffused  in  the  daily,  life-long  practice  of  fluNt 
catholic  charity,  his  name  would  have  sonnded  &r  and  wide  tfaioiigb 
tlie  land,  as  a  noble  and  liberal  benefactor,  and  in  public  esteem  this 
2K>s(-mortriii  cliarity  ^\ ould  have  fnlly  atmed  for  a  life  unsauctified 
by  one  act  of  mercy.  '  Kk  h  m  this  world,"  he  heard  that  voice 
which  charged  him  to  be  ready  to  give  and  willing  to  distribute, 
laying  up  in  store  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come." 
His  was  the  true  charity  which  finds  joy  in  beholding  the  resolts  of 
its  own  benefits,  which  does  good  while  it  has  the  opportunity. 

We  deem  this  the  proper  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  earthly 
riches.  It  is  while  we  are  on  eaitU  that  we  meet  our  T^ord  in  his 
hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  and  sufti  rin^  brethren.  If  pass 
him  by  then,  no  provision  that  we  can  make,  after  we  have  left  the 
earth,  shall  atone  for  our  neglect.  This  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  Mr.  Hinds  took  every  care 
that  those  who  inherited  *lus  wealth  should  perpetuate  tiie  charity 
which  he  began  in  his  life,  not  to  end  with  his  dea^  This  ifSi 
the  best  legacy  he  could  b(»queath. 

It  is  hardly  needful  for  us  to  add,  that  the  end  of  such  a  man  wa<i 
peace.  For  more  than  a  year  he  has  calmly  and  tranquilly  lonked 
upon  approaching  death,  knowing  in  whom  he  trusted.  He  never 
expressed  a  desire  for  longer  life,  or  uttered  one  murmur  at  the 
dispensation  which  called  him  to  quit  this  world.  His  afiections 
were  not  set  on  earthly  thmgs,  though  he  had  at  his  command  the 
most  coveted  attractions  of  earth.  To  his  trying  sickness  wss 
added  the  severe  affliction  of  beholdiu;^  his  patient,  LTontle  nurse, 
his  partner  in  all  life's  joys  and  sorrows,  whu  sympatliizcd  with  liim 
in  all  his  charity,  stricken  down  by  an  alarming  disease  which 
prevented  her  soothing  ministry  in  his  last  hoars.  There  were 
loving  hearts  and  gentle  hands  to  take  her  placa  And  a  few  mo* 
ments  before  his  death,  in  a  dear,  calm  voioe,  lie  thanked  them  fer 
their  kind  and  assiduous  care.  His  latest  act  was  to  put  fexUi  his 
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hand  and  gr«»p,  in  a  tender  farewell,  the  hand  of  his  beloved  phy- 
sician and  devoted  friend. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  lite  and  such  a  ministry  carries  our 
thoo^ts  forward  to  the  solemnities  of  the  last  great  day.  A  lesson 
ibr  our  times  is  impressed  upon  the  hearty  as  we  hear  that  voice  ' 
torn,  the  (jieat  Shepherd,  pointing  to  the  objects  of  a  life  of  blessed 
duffity,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

He  died,  January  2ad,  1859. 


JOHN  HENRY  HOBART,  D.D. 

Bishop  Hobabt,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  New 
York  ,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  14th,  1775,  and  i^iadu- 
attxl  at  Princeton  Colloi?o  in  1793.  In  1796  ho  became  a  tutor  in 
that  institution,  where  he  remained  two  yvav^ ;  in  1798,  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  Deacon;  and,  in  1800,  became  an  Assist- 
aBt.Minister  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Within 
a  short  time  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  iHs  office,  he  was 
^  otdained  priest  by  Bishop  Prevost,  the  diocesan  in  New  York  at 
that  period.  Such  was  the  reputation  which  lie  acquired  both  as 
a  preacher  and  as  an  author,  that  he  received,  w  ken  only  thirty- 
two  )'ears  of  age,  the  de|[i;ree  of  Doctor  of  Diiinity  from  Union 
College.  In  1811,  he  became  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York;  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore  the  year  following, 
became  the  diocesan  of  that  State.  He  had  now  an  ample  range 
ht  the  exexdae  of  those  pre-eminent  talents  with  which  he  was 
endowed:  a  scene  of  action  more  enlarged,  and  a  hetter  opportunity 
fcr  swaying  pubHc  scntiiiiiiut,  have  stklom  IhlKui  to  the  lot  (jf  any 
one  in  the  sacred  profession,  but,  in  tlie  very  height  of  his  us(?ful 
career,  he  was  called  from  his  earthly  labore,  September  12th,  1830. 
Short  as  was  the  period  of  his  episcopate,  he  admitted  more  than 
one  Inmdred  penKms  to  the  first,  and  more  than  ninety  to  the  second 
seder  of  the  ministry.  He  also  consecrated  seventy  churches,  con- 
faned  not  less  than  twelTe  thousand  p  rsons,  and  assisted  in  the 
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conseciation  of  nine  bishops.  Among  his  publications,  were  "  The 
Companion  fin  the  Altar The  Companioa  for  the  Fefltivals  and 
Feasts;'' ''The  CkmpanionfoT  the  Book  ofComnumFtayer;''  ''The 
Clergyman's  Companion "  A  Collection  of  Essays  on  the  suhjeet 

•  of  Episcopacy ;"  "An  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order  and  its  Advo- 
cates "  An  Improved  Edition  of  Mant  and  D'Oyiy's  Coniinentary 
on  the  Bible two  volumes  of  sermons ;  and  single  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, catechisms,  and  tracts  too  numerous  to  be  particularized. 

Bishop  Hobart  was  a  true  Fhiladelphiaii,  and  his  Mends^  rela- 
tions, and  admtxeia,  to  a  great  extent,  resided  in  this  dty.  Hii 
duties  called  him  to  another  dty,  but  wilh  the  deigy  and  ky 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  his  home  was  in  his  native  dty. 


» 


HENRY  HOLCOHBE,  D.B. 

Dr.  HouxmB,  an  eminent  Baptist  eleigynian  of  (he  United 

States,  and  ;i  native  of  Virginia,  ^vas  bom  September  22d,  1762. 
He  served  as  a  captain  in  the  HevolLitiniiary  War,  but  a  short  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  commenced  preaching,  and  accepted 
a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Pipe  Creek,  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  labored  successfully  the  cause  of  zeBgioii, 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Contention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  1791,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  the 
Euhavv,  in  Beaufort  District,  of  the  same  State,  where  he  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  eclucation,  and  labored  to 
establish  a  college  in  Beaufort.  In  1799  lu  removed  to  Savaimah, 
and  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  that 
dty.  In  1800,  Brown  University  oonfened  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1810,  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  cfamch 
in  Savannah,  and  retired  to  Mount  Enon  for  the  purpose  of  reciiDt* 
ing  his  health,  and  while  residing  there  was  iiu  itcd  to  settle  in 
Beaufort,  and  also  in  Boston  ;  but  declined  both  offers,  althoiii^^ii  he 
was  afterwards  settled  over  the  First  Biiptist  Church  in  Flulariel- 
^hia,  where  he  died.  May  22d,  1824,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 
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JACOB  HOLGATR 

Jacob  Hoiaaib  waa  a  prominent  and  active  pnUic  man  for  many 
yeaza,  and  vq^mented  in  part  the  county  of  PhiladeLphia  in  our 
State  Legislaiore.   He  was  an  eaily  Mend  of  General  Andrew 

Jackson  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  domicile  of  his  ancestors,  June  10th,  1767,  and 
departed  tliis  life  on  the  18th  Septemlx  r,  18:3 '2,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  associates  and  friends  of  the 
editor  of  the  old  Aurora,''  and  hia  compeers  were  Dallas,  Bache, 
Leib,  and  olheia,  dunoua  in  flie  days  of  Jefferaon,  Madiaon,  and 
Mempoe,  as  the  most  active  and  influential  Bepublicans  of  that 
period.  Jacob  Holgate  was  always  esteemed  fer  his  candor  and 
integrity,  and  when  he  had  the  means,  liberal  in  acts  of  benevolence 
towards  the  deserving  and  industrious.  On  several  occasions,  in 
the  DeDiocratic  State  Conventions  of  Pennsylvania,  his  name  was 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Governor ;  but  it  never  obtained 
the  reqiiiflite  number  of  votes  to  place  him  before  the  people  for 
their  sufScages  that  high  office.  Phiiadelphia  has  only  once, 
siaee  the  days  of  Governor  McKean,  with  a  single  exception,  been 
&vored  vnih  a  candidate  for  chief  magistete  of  this  State,  and  the 
prejudice  still  exists  against  any  Philadclphian  for  that  distin- 
guished position. 


LEVI  HOLLINGSWOBTH. 

BY  JOHN  GAR80N,  M.D. 

TuE  ancestors  of  Levi  Hollingsworth  were  descended  from  resi- 
dents of  Chester,  England,  Valentine  Hollingsworth,  a  member 
of  the  .Society  of  Friends,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Cornish,  High  Sheriff  of  London,  unjustly  executed  in  the  reign 
€f  James  II,  to  avoid  the  troubles  of  that  period,  with  his  £unily, 
aoocMnpanied  William  Penn  to  Pennsylvania  in  1682.   He  was  a 
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member  of  Assembly  for  Newcastle  County,  in  1683,  and  serend 

succeeding  years,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Grand  Jury  empanelled 
in  the  Province. 

His  son,  Henry  Hollingsworth,  assisted  Tliomas  Holmes,  the 
proprietor's  surveyor,  in  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  journal  of  this  labor  maitions  their  fixing  the  fmi 
Jacob  staff  on  the  Schuylkill  side.  It  has  been  stated,  on  hb 
authority,  that  when  William  Fenn  first  came  into  the  FioTince,  be 
caused  an  observation  to  be  taken  at  Chester,  at  or  about  the  home 
of  William  Wade,  who  then  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Chester  Creek, 
with  the  intention  of  fixing  the  city  there;  ])ut  nfter  the  observa- 
tion, on  being  intbrmed  he  was  not  liir  Liiough  north  for  tlu^  f  m  i  if  th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  the  extent  then  claimed  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, he  changed  his  intention,  and  placed  the  city  where  it  now 
stands.  Henry  HoUingsworth  accompanied  bis  fiither  to  Ibis  coim«> 
try  with  William  Penn,  in  1682.  In  1695,  he  represented  Newcastle 
County  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  was  Sheriff  of  Chester  Coimty 
the  same  year,  appointed  Deputy  Master  of  the  lloUs  in  1700,  and 
Protlionotarv^  of  th(*  C'ourt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  in  1707.  From  Chester  he  removed  to  Maryland,  and  set- 
tled at  Elk,  now  Elkton,  where  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Cecil 
County  by  Loxd  Baltimore.  His  son,  Zebulon  Hollingsworth,  was 
President  of  the  Court  of  Cecil  County,  which  was  formed,  in  pro- 
vinciel  times,  of  nine  magistrates  of  the  county,  commissioned  by 
the  Governor  for  that  purpose.  He  reared  on  his  pateinal  t>ti\te  a 
numerous  family  of  sons,  several  of  whom  settled  in  Baltimore, 
and  greatly  contributed  by  their  industry  and  honest  enterprise  to 
the  early  growth  of  that  city,  on  their  fiist  removal  there  only 
known  as  Port  Tobacco. 

LeTi  Hollingsworth,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  the 
son  of  Zebulon  Hollingsworth,  and  was  bom  at  Elkton,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1739,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  'i-lth, 
1824,  aged  upwards  of  eighty-four  years.  Early  taught,  by  parental 
example,  the  value  of  industr}^  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  owned 
and  sailed  a  sloop  or  shallop  from  Christiana  to  Philadelphia, 
bringing  flour  fiom  the  mills  of  Christiana,  Elk,  and  the  neigh- 
boring country,  consigned  to  himself  the  proceeds  of  whidi  he 
took  back  with  him,  and  accounted  for  to  tbe  millers.   At  tiiat 
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tunc  there  was  no  standard  weight  for  flour,  each  barrel  diit'eied  in 
weight,  and  the  invoices  were  long  and  complex.  Possessing  a 
mind  capable  of  unwearied  application,  in  the  year  1760  he  settled 
as  a  menihAnt  in  the  dty  of  Fhiladelplua,  in  which  chaiacter  he 
ttmained  through  sixty-fimr  yeaia,  a  oonapicaona  example  ci 
honesty,  enterprise,  economy,  and  industry.  During'  that  time  he 
saw  generation  succeed  generation,  revolution  follow  revolution, 
and  was  permitted  throughout  to  keep  his  integrity  unhurt,  either 
by  the  vanities,  or  passions,  or  mutations  that  suiiouuded  him,— 
the  view  of  which  only  served  to  root  him  deeper  and  stronger  in 
the  principles  of  rectitude. 

His  extensive  husinesa  and  upright  dealing  had  gathered  to  him 
an  influence  throughout  the  State  funded  upon  personal  regard, 
entirely  independent  of  poHtical  feehng  ;  an  influence  that,  spring- 
ing tiom  such  a  cause,  has,  it  is  believed,  never  been  exceeded. 
Having  been  a  zealous  and  active  supporter  of  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rican Independence,  he  used  his  means  and  exposed  his  person  in 
behalf  of  the 'liberties  of  his  country.  As  a  merchant  he  su&red 
kMs  in  his  private  fortune  ftom  suppHea  to  her  army,  and  gaUantly 
served  her  in  the  field  as  a  member  of  the  original  troop  of  City 
Cavalry,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  military 
coq)s.  From  a  certificate  given  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth  by  the  first 
captain  of  that  body,  Abraham  Markoe,  Esfi.,  in  1803,  it  appears 
that  tlie  Pliiladelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse  was  originally  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  respectabihty,  who  voluntarily  associated, 
in  the  year  17T4,  under  that  denomination.  They  wero  equipped 
at  their  own  expense^  and  supported  themselves,  chose  their  own 
officers,  and  volunteered  their  services.  Of  Mr.  Levi  Hollingsworth 
it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Marko<  tliat  lie  was  among  the  first  of  the  asso- 
ciate:*,  and  always  romlueted  himself  in  a  soklierhke  and  gentle- 
manly manner.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  with  the  specie  for  the 
paym^t  of  Greneial  Montgomery's  army  when  investing  Quebec, 
and  employed  in  many  other  special  services,  all  of  which  were 
peifinmed  with  fidelity.  A  similar  testimony  has  heen  furnished 
by  the  second  captain  of  tlie  Troop,  Samuel  Morris,  Esq.  To  this 
distinguished  body  he  served  as  Quarter-mastt  r,  and  has  in  the 
same  kind  and  hruidsoine  manner  been  publicly  spoken  of  by  his 
former  comrades  in  arms,  Captain  John  Dunlap  and  William  Hail, 
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Esq.  As  a  politLcian,  Mr.  HoUingswortli  belonged  to  the  Fedeial 
party,  to  which  he  wis  led  by  his  own  con ^-iotions,  as  well  as  n 
penonal  legaid  for  its  great  head,  General  WashingtoiL  Of  this 
he  was  an  active  member  and  leader  in  PfaUaddphia,  presiding  at 
meetings  of  the  party,  and  exertmg  snch  inflnenoe  in  its  behalf  as 
occasionally  to  bring  upon  himself  the  calumny  of  the  opposition, 
whose  detraction  in  fiict,  brought  out  the  testimony  which  has  been 
dted. 

His  person  was  spare,  but  he  was  active  and  energetic  in  every- 
thing  he  undertook.  His  temper  was  qnick  and  easily  excited, 
bat  the  tsg«tk  that  the  first  impulse  elicited,  fdl  on  a  heart  the  most 
compassionate  and  generous ;  he  was  more  apt  to  censure  himself 
than  to  suspect  others,  and  this  peculiar  disposition  laid  him  open 
to  r(  |)(  ated  imposition  from  the  same  hands.  This  may  be  con- 
sidei  f  d  a  weakness,  but  foro-iveness  was  an  element  of  his  character, 
and  in  view  of  another  and  a  better  world  he  i&eely  foigave  every 
one  his  trespasses. 

Although  his  ancestors  came  to  this  country  as  Ehends,  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  descendants  continued  in  that  fidth.  Mr. 
HoUingswofth  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  an  attendant  upon  tiie 
services  of  St.  Patd's  Church,  in  Third  Street  In  the  belief  of  the 
Protestant  l^piscopal  Church  he  lived  and  died,  in  i^cac  r  with  all 
m  uikiiid,  (Irrlnring  that  his  hope  rested  solely  on  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  liis  Redeemer. 


FRANCIS  HOPKINSON. 

Francis  Hopkinsun  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  m  1138.  His 
father,  Thomas,  was  an  Eii'^lisluiiaii,  who  caiiir  to  tliis  city,  havings 
secured,  it  is  said,  g<)\  (  mment  patronage,  through  his  marriage 
with  the  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  assisted  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  his  diBooveries  in  electricity,  and  actively  promoted  the  libend 
improvemientscif  theday.  Upon  his  death,  his  widow  directed  the 
education  of  the  son,  who  was  sent  to  College,  now  the  Univenity 
(MT  Pennsylvania.   He  afterwards  studied  kw.   In  17G1,  he  served 
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as  secretary  in  a  oonfevenoe  held  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lehigh,  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  and  several  Indicin  nations. 
One  of  his  poems,  "The  Treaty,"  celebrates  the  event.  In  1765, 
he  was  in  England,  remaining  there  two  years,  and  passing  his 
time  between  town  and  country.  On  his  return  to  America,  ha 
resided  at  Bordentown,  New  Jezsey,  wheie  he  macried  Miss  Ann 
Boidea,  of  that  phioe.  His  pretty  story,  written  in  the  &shion  of 
Ailmthnot's  John  Bull,"  though  in  a  milder  vein,  was  puhlished 
with  great  success,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  1774.  It  represents  England 
as  a  lioljleman,  possessed  of  a  valuable  farm,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  children  and  grandchildren,  for  the  govenimont  of  whom 
he  had  entered  into  various  compacts.  Parliament  he  represented 
as  his  wife,  chosen  for  him  every  seven  years  by  the  &mily.  The 
fintimes  of  the  American  settlers  are  depicted,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  Parliament  none  the  less  forcibly  presented  in  the  hu- 
motDus  description.  The  chapters  end  witii  a  hrokdn  prophetic 
sentence :  "These  harsh  and  imconstitutional  proceedings  of  the 
overseer  so  highly  irritated  Jack,  and  the  other  faiiulies  of  tlie  new 

ferm.  that  Cetera  desunty    The  author's  "  Prophecy,"  in 

1776,  and  "  Political  Catechism,"  in  1777,  helped  to  work  out  the 
sequel  The  latter  is  a  set  of  queries  and  answers  respecting  Lord 
North  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ending  with  a  tribute  to  Wash- 
ington, Who  has  the  chief  command  of  the  American  Axmyt" 
His  Excellency,  General  Washington  r  What  is  his  character  r 
**  To  hiiii  ihe  title  of  Excellency  is  applied  with  ptn^uliar  propriety. 
He  is  the  best  and  the  greatest  man  the  world  ever  knew.  In 
private  lite,  he  wins  the  hearts  and  wears  the  love  of  all  within  the 
cirde  of  his  acquaintance.  In  his  public  character,  he  commands 
nniveisal  respect  and  admiration.  Conscious  that  the  principles 
on  which  he  acts  are  indeed  fiiunded  on  virtue  and  truth,  he 
steadily  pursues  the  arduous  work,  with  a  mind  neither  depressed 
by  disappointment  and  difficnlries,  nor  elated  with  temporary  suc- 
cess. He  retreats  like  a  general,  and  attiicks  like  a  hero.  Had 
he  lived  hi  the  days  of  idolatry  he  had  been  worshipped  as  a  god. 
One  age  cannot  do  justice  to  his  merit ;  but  a  grateful  posterity 
shaU,  for  a  succession  of  ages,  remember  the  great  deliverer  of  his 
country."  Hopkinson  xepiesented  New  Jersey  in  the  General  Ckmp 
giess  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Dechaatian  of  Independence.  His 
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^  Battle  of  the  Ki^/*  written  aboat  this  time^  and  oeLeimUing  an 
actual  incident,  has  been  the  meet  popular  of  American  Bevdn- 
tionary  ballads.   His  humorous  handling  of  Bivington,  the  lofal 

prill tt'i  ut  New  York,  is  ainung  his  best  political  st^uibs. 

When  the  war  was  concluded,  a  new  General  Government  was 
to  be  established,  and  local  difficulties  overcome.  Hopkinson's 
pen  here  achieved  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  exposing  the 
dissensions  and  absurdities  of  State  politicians.  His  New  HooC 
an  allegory,  containing,  in  substance,  the  atgoment  of  the  debate 
ill  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1787,  met  to  consider  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  masterly  production,  and  his 
song  on  the  subject  has  happily  preserved  its  spirit  in  verse. 

His  sharp  raillery,  in  his  essay,  did  much  to  mitigate  the  exces- 
sive litigation  and  newspaper  controversies  of  the  day.    In  his 
"  Typographical  Mode  of  Conducting  a  Quarrel,**  he  anticipated 
Southey*8  &shion  of  telling  his  bear  story  in  the  Doctor,  by  gxadsr 
tions  of  type.   The  paper  made  two  belligerents  of  the  day,  a  nier« 
chant  and  a  lawyer,  y()io  were  oppressmg  the  public  in  the  nevrs- 
papers,  ridiculous.  It  proposed  a  new  style  of  printing  for  different 
degrees  of  abuse  aiitl  invective, — various  type,  from  five-line  pica 
to  million,  through  French  canon  downwards.    "  There  is  no 
looking,"  says  he,  "at  the  iirst  page  of  the  'Daily  Advertiser,' 
without  imagining  a  nimiber  of  people  hallooing  and  bawling  to 
you  to  buy  their  goods  or  lands,  to  charter  their  dhips,  or  to  inform 
you  that  a  servant  or  a  horse  hath  strayed  away.   For  my  part,  I 
am  so  possessed  with  this  idea  that,  as  soon  as  I  take  up  the  paper 
of  tlie  day,  I  turn  over  to  the  articles  of  iiittUiirLiice  as  quick  as 
possible,  le.st  my  eyes  should  be  stwnied  hy  the  (x  uiar  uproar  of  the 
first  page."    His  "  Thouglits  on  the  Disease  of  the  ^lind  ;  with  a 
Scheme  for  Purging  the  Moral  Faculties  of  the  Good  People  of 
Pennsylvania,''  proposes  that  a  weekly  and  daily  newspaper  should 
be  expressly  set  apart  and  acknowledged  as  receptacles  for  all  t]ie 
filth  and  scandal  of  the  town*  The  treatment  is  rather  Swiftisn, 
in  occasional  coarseness,  but  the  satire  is  truthful.   He  compares 
the  liumurs  of  the  mind  to  tlie  secretions  of  the  body :  "  A  sarcasm 
is  nothing  more  than  spitting ;  and  so  it  is  usual  to  say,  '  He  has 
spit  his  spite/    A  crude  attempt  at  humor  is  parallel  with  blowing 
one's  nose^  for  such  humors  are  apt  to  collect  in  cold  oonstitutioiis; 
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and  a  young  poetaster  may  be  put  into  a  considerable  perspiration 
by  the  scorching  flames  of  love." 

Hopkinson  was  a  reformer  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  wrote 
various  papers,  laughing  at  its  grammatical,  metaphysical,  and 
scientific  perplexities.  His  Modem  Learning;  Exemplified  hy 
a  Specimen  of  a  Collegiate  Examination,"  in  which  a  ^t-box  is 
pnt  through  the  various  categories  of  the  sciences,  is  the  best  of 
iiis  papers  of  this  class.  In  his  Sketclies  of  the  Minor  Morals 
and  Planners  of  the  Day,"  he  was  equally  happy.  His  "  Essay  on 
Whitewashing"  was  mistaken  for  the  composition  of  Franklin, 
and  puhlished  among  his  writings.  His  Mend,  Dr.  Rush,  was  a 
gicat  admirer  of  his  genius  in  these  productions. 

Hopkinson  took  pride  in  his  share  in  planning  the  grand  Fourth 
of  July  Fedenil  Procession  at  Philadel[)hiii  m  1788;  ii  nuuLite 
account  of  whieli  he  prepared  and  has  h^ft  in  his  writings.  In 
1779,  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
decisions  while  in  the  office  were  collected  by  him  for  the  edition 
of  his  writings.  In  1790,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  President, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  He  died  the  following  year.  May 
9tli,  of  an  apoplectic  fit  Before  his  death,  he  had  prepared  the 
csiefuUy  arranged  collection  of  his  literary  productions  for  the 
press,  which  was  published  hy  Uobsuii,  hi  i^hiladelphia,  iu  the 
dreas  in  wliich  he  left  tliem/'  in  three  octavo  volumes,  in  1792, 
bearing  the  title ;  "  The  Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  Occasional 
Writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq."  His  "  L' Allegro  11  Fense- 
rosa"  were  familiar  adaptations  of  Milton. 

In  person.  Judge  Hopkinson  is  described  as  a  lively  man,  a  little 
below  the  conmion  size,  with  small,  hut  animated,  features. — Oyc^o- 
pwlia  of  American  Literature. 
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Judge  Hopkinson  was  the  author  of  "  Hail  Columhia,"  and  '^vas 
bom  at  riiihidelphia,  November  12th,  1770.  He  was  the  soa  of 
Francis  Hopkinson.  He  was  ediicattMl  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  studied  law  with.  Judge  Wilson  and  William  Eawle. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  bis  profession  at  Easton ;  but  soon 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired  high  distinction  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Hush  in  his  libel  suit  against 
Cobbett ;  and  fbr  Judge  Chase,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  impeachment  of  that  officer  by  the  Senate.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1815  to  1819, 
where  be  opposed  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
maintained  a  high  position  as  a  public  speaker. 

After  three  years*  residence  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  Congressional  career,  he  removed  again  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  appointed,  in  1828,  by  President  Adaras, 
Judge  of  the  TTnited  iStates  Disuict  Court,  an  office  li^^ld  by  his 
grand^thcr  under  the  British  Crown,  and  to  which  lus  tatlier  had 
been  chosen,  on  the  organization  of  the  Judiciary,  in  1789.  He 
retained  this  office  until  his  death,  January  15th,  1842. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  duties,  Judge  Hopkinson  filled 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  President  of  the  Pluladclphia  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an 
instituti(  II  which  owes  its  foundation  to  his  exertions.  He  was  a 
warm  inend  of  education,  and  delivered  several  addresses  Ix'fore 
literary  societies.  The  circumstances  under  which  his  £unous 
national  song  was  written  arc  pleasantly  described  by  its  author, 
in  answer  to  a  request  fi)r  such  information,  made  several  years 
after  its  composition. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SONG  OF  HAIL  COLUMBIA. 

This  song  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1798,  when  a  war  with 
France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable,  Congress  being  then  in  ses- 
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sion  in  Philadelphia,  delibeiating  upon  that  important  subject,  and 
letB  of  hostility  having  actually  occurred.  The  contest  between 
England  and  France  was  raging,  and  the  people  of  the  .United 
States  were  divided  into  parties  for  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  some 

thinking  that  policy  and  duty  required  us  to  take;  part  with  repub- 
lican France,  as  the  war  was  called  ;  others  were  for  our  connecting 
ourselves  with  England,  under  the  belief  that  she  was  the  great 
preservative  power  of  good  prmciples  and  safe  government.  The 
violation  of  oui  rights  by  both  beUigerents  vras  forcing  us  ftom  the 
jnst  and  wise  policy  of  President  Washington,  which  vras  to  do 
equal  justice  to  both,  to  take  no  part  with  either,  but  to  keep  a 
strict  and  honest  neutrality  between  them.  The  prospect  of  a 
rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  portion  of 
the  pcoplt'  wliicli  espoused  her  cause,  and  tlie  violence  of  the  spirit 
of  party  has  never  risen  higher,  I  tliink  not  so  high,  as  it  did  at 
that  time  on  that  question.  The  theatre  was  then  open  in  our 
city;  a  young  man,  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a  singer, 
was  about  to  take  his  benefit.  I  had  known  him  when  at  schooL 
On  this  acquaintance,  he  called  on  me  on -Saturday  afternoon,  his 
benefit  being  announced  for  tlie  following  Monday.  Ue  said  he 
had  twenty  boxes  taken,  and  his  prospect  was  that  he  should  sutfer 
a  loss,  instead  of  receiving  a  benefit,  from  the  performance ;  but 
that,  if  he  could  procure  a  patriotic  song,  adapted  to  the  tune  of 
The  President's  March,"  then  the  popular  air,  he  did  not  doubt 
of  a  full  house ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been 
trying  to  accomplish  it,  but  were  satisfied  no  words  could  be  com- 
posed to  suit  the  music  of  that  march.  I  told  him  I  would  try  for 
liim.  He  came  the  next  afternoon,  and  the  song,  such  as  it  is, 
was  ready  for  him.  It  was  aimounced  on  Monday  morning,  and 
the  theatre  was  crowded  to  esLcess,  and  so  continued,  night  after 
night,  for  the  rest  of  the  whole  season,  the  song  being  encored  and 
repeated  many  times  eadi  night,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus* 
It  was  also  sung  at  night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies  of  citi- 
lens,  inchiding  members  of  Congress.  Hie  enthusiann  was  general, 
and  the  song  was'  heard,  I  may  say,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Tiie  oi)ject  of  the  author  Wcis  to  get  up  an  American  spirit,  which 
should  be  independent  of,  and  above  the  interests,  passions,  and 
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policy  of  both  belligerents,  and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our 
own  lioiiur  and  rights.  Not  au  allufiion  is  made  eitlicr  to  France 
or  Eii«?IaiKl.  or  the  quarrel  between  them,  or  to  what  was  the  most 
in  fault  in  their  treatment  of  us.  Of  course,  the  fiong  fi^und  favor 
with  both  parties :  at  least  neither  could  disown  flie  sentinieat  it 
inculcated.  It  was  truly  American,  and  nothing  else,  and  llie 
patriotic  feelinj[;s  of  every  American  heart  responded  to  it. 

Such  is  the  liistory  of  the  song,  which  has  endured  infinitely 
beyond  any  expectation  of  the  author,  and  beyond  any  merit  it 
can  boast  of,  except  that  of  its  being  truly  and  exclusively  patriotic 
in  its  sentiments  and  spirit. 

The  foregoing  was  written  August  24th,  1840,  for  the  "  Wyo* 
ming  Band,"  at  Wilkesbarre,  who  had  requested  the  author  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  occasion  &r  which  Hail  Columbia'*  was 
composed, 

"  Amor  tatrle." 


ISAAC  T.  HOPPER. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  individual  were  so  adini- 
rubly  portrayed  in  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  publi-hed 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  wc  shall  make  free  use  of  them  with- 
out hesitation.  He  was  distinguished  &oni  his  early  life  by  his 
devotion  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  colored  race.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  and 
labored  zealously  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  Dr.  Bogers,  Dr.  Wistar, 
and  other  distuiguished  philanthropists  of  the  time.  No  man  at 
that  day,  not  even  eminent  judges  and  achocates,  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  law^  questions  connected  with 
slavery.  His  accurate  legal  knowledge,  his  natural  acuteness,  Iiis 
ready  tact  in  avoiding  dangerous  comers  and  slippiug  through  un- 
seen loop-holes,  often  gave  him  the  victory  in  cases  that  seemed 
hopeless  to  other  minds.  In  many  of  these  cases,  physical  oounge 
was  needed  as  much  as  moral  firmness ;  and  he  possessed  thoe 
qualities  in  a  very  unusual  degree. 
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Being  for  many  years  an  inspector  of  the  public  prisons,  his 
pifldical  sagacity  and  beneyolenoe  were  appHed  with  marked 
lesnlts.  His  enlarged  sympathies  had  always  embraced  the  criminal 

and  the  imprisoned,  as  well  as  the  oppressed ;  and  the  last  years  of 
liis  life  were  especially  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  prisons  and 
prisoners.  In  this  department  of  bonevolcnrc  ho  manifested  the 
same  zealous  kindness  and  untiring  diligence  that  had  so  long  been 
exerted  for  the  coloretl  people. 

He  possessed  a  wonderful  &culty  for  furnishing  relief  to  all  who 
were  in  difBculty  and  embarrassment.  This  caused  a  yery  extensive 
demand  upon  his  time  and  talents,  which  were  rarely  refused  when 
honestly  sou<^ht,  and  seldom  applied  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Kirkland  prepared,  nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Helping  Hand," 
a  small  volume,  for  the  bent^fit  of  "  The  llonu?"  for  discharged  female 
convicts,  containing  a  brief  descriptiou  of  the  institution,  and  a 
detail  of  £sicts  illustrating  the  happy  results  of  its  operation.  Its 
closing  chapter  is  appropriately  devoted  to  the  following  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  veteran  philanthropist,  to  whose  zeal  and 
discretion  that  and  so  many  similar  institutions  owe  their  existence, 
or  to  u  large  ile<:^ree  their  prosperity. 

"  Not  to  inform  the  public  of  what  it  knows  very  well  already,  nor 
to  forestall  the  volume  now  preparing  by  Mrs.  Child — kindred 
spirit — ^but  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  and  to  give  grace  and  sanc^ 
tity  to  this  little  book,  I  wiah  to  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Hopper, 
the  devoted  friend  of  the  prisoner  as  of  the  slave ;  one  whose  long 
life,  and  whose  last  thoughts,  were  given  to  the  care  and  succor  of 
human  weakness,  error,  and  suffering.  To  make  even  the  most 
uupiL  tending  book  for  the  benefit  of  *  The  Home,' without  bringing 
fonvard  the  name  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  recognizing  the  part  he 
took  in  its  affairs,  from  the  earliest  moment  of  its  existence  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission.  A  few 
woids  must  be  said,  where  a  volume  would  scarcely  suffice. 

^  *  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the 
Father  of  them  aU,'  might  stand  for  the  motto  of  Mr.  Hopper's 
life.  That  the  most  remote  of  these  two  classes  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  benevolent  interest  in  liis  mind,  his  whole  career  made 
obvious;  he  was  tlie  last  man  to  represent  as  natnrally  op])nsitc 
those  whom  God  has  always,  even  '  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  made 
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mutually  dependent.  He  told  the  simple  truth  to  each  with  equal 
frankness;  helped  both  with  equal  readiness.  The  palace  awed 
him  no  more  than  Hie  hoyel  suggested  thoughts  of  superiority. 

Nothing  human,  however  grand  or  however  degraded,  was  a 
stranger  to  him.  In  the  light  which  came  to  liim  fi  oth  ilcivfii, 
all  stood  alike  children  of  tlie  Great  Father;  eartldy  distinc- 
tions disappeaiing  the  moment  the  sinking  soul  or  the  suffering 
body  was  in  question.  No  amount  of  depravity  could  extinguish 
his  hope  of  rdbnn;  no  recurrence  of  ingiatitade  could  paralyze 
his  efforts.  Early  and  late,  supported  or  unsupported,  praised  or 
ridiculed,  he  went  forward  in  the  great  work  of  relief,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  tlie  left ;  and  when  the  object  was 
accomplished,  he  shrank  back  into  modest  obscurity,  only  to  wait 
till  a  new  necessity  called  for  his  reappearance.  Who  can  number 
the  poor,  acjiing,  conscious,  despairing  hearts  that  have  felt  new  life 
come  to  them  from  his  kind  woids^  his  benignant  smile,  his  *  help- 
ing hand  %*  If  the  record  of  his  long  life  could  he  Mty  written— 
which  it  can  never  he,  since  eyery  day  and  all  day,  in  company,  in 
the  family  circle,  with  children,  with  prisoners,  with  the  insane, 
*  virtue  went  out  of  him'  that  no  human  obsen'ation  could  mea- 
sure or  describe — what  touching  interest  would  be  added  to  the 
history  of  our  poor  and  vicious  population  for  more  than  half  a 
century  past;  what  new  honor  and  blessing  would  smroond  the 
venerated  name  of  our  departed  Mend  and  leader! 

**  But  he  desired  nothing  of  this.  Without  claiming  for  him  a 
position  above  humamty,  which  alone  would  account  for  a  willing- 
ness  to  be  wholly  unrecognized  as  a  friend  of  the  aiilicted,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever  less  desirous  of  public  praise 
or  out^vard  honor.  He  was  even  unwilling  that  any  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  his  features,  sweet  and 
beautiM  as  they  were,  though  he  was  brought  reluctantly  to  yield 
to  the  amrious  wish  of  his  children  and  friends,  that  the  counte- 
nance on  which  every  eye  loved  to  dwell  should  not  be  wholly  lost 
when  the  grave  should  close  above  it.  He  loved  to  talk  of  interest- 
ing cases  of  reform  and  recovery,  both  because  those  things  occupied 
his  mind,  and  because  eveiybody  loved  to  hear  him  ;  but  the  hearer 
who  made  these  disclosures  the  occasion  for  umneaning  com|di- 
ment,  as  if  he  fonded  a  craving  vanity  to  have  prompted  them,  scnmi 
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found  himself  rebuked  by  the  straightforward  and  plain-spoken 
patnarch.  Precious  indeed  were  those  seasons  of  outpouring,  whea 
one  intesesting  redtai  suggested  another,  till  the  listener  seemed 
to  see  the  yrhxAe  myiateiy  of  prison  life  and  obscme  wietchednesB 
laid  open  before  him  with  the  distinctness  of  a  picture.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  friend  had  under  his  plain  garb — 
uncliiuigetl  in  form  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  to  go  no  furiliti 
back — a  fine  dramatic  talent,  and  could  not  relate  the  humblest 
incident  without  giving  it  a  picturesque  or  dramatic  turn,  speaking 
now  for  one  character,  now  for  another,  with  a  variety  and  dis- 
ezimination  very  remarkable.    This  made  his  company  greatly 
m^t,  and  as  his  strongly  social  nature  readily  responded,  his 
acquaintance  was  very  huge.   To  every  one  that  knew  him  person- 
all) ,  I  can  appeal  for  the  truth  and  moderation  of  these  views  of  his 
charactei-  uud  manners. 
"  A  few  biographieal  itt  lus  will  close  what  I  venture  to  offer  here. 
"  Isaac  T.  Hopper  was  born  December  3d,  1771,  in  the  township 
of  Deptford,  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  but  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  served  his  apprentice* 
iMp  to  the  humble  calling  of  a  tailor.   But  neither  the  necessity 
finr  constant  occupation  nor  the  temptations  of  youthful  gaiety,  pre* 
vented  his  commencing,  even  then,  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  his 
tim(?  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  needy.    He  had  scarcely  readied 
man V  rotate  when  we  find  him  an  active  member  of  a  benevolent 
association,  and  his  volume  of  notes  of  cases,  plans,  and  efforts,  date 
back  to  that  early  period.    To  that  time  also  we  are  to  refer  the 
beginning  of  Ms  warm  anti-slavery  sentiment,  a  ieeUng  so  promi- 
nent and  effective  throughout  his  life,  and  the  source  of  some  of  his 
noblest  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Fdr  many  years  he  served  as  Inspector 
of  Prisons  in  Philadelphia,  and  thus,  by  long  and  constant  practical 
oh8er\'ation.  was  accumulated  that  kuowledi^e  of  the  human  lieart, 
in  it<  flink<  .si  wiudincifs,  that  oiLeii  asluiushcd  the  objects  of  his 
care,  when  they  thought  they  had  been  able  cunningly  to  blind  his 
eyes  to  their  real  character  and  intentions.    After  his  removal  to 
New  York,  and  when  the  occasion  for  his  personal  labors  in  the 
erase  of  the  slave  had  in  some  measure  o^ued  or  slackened,  he 
threw  bis  whole  heart  into  the  Prison  Association,  whose  aims  and 
plans  of  action  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and 
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indeed  in  a  great  degree  hasrtl  an  liis  experience  and  advice.  The 
intent  of  the  Prison  Association  is  threefohl :  first,  to  protect  and 
defend  those  who  are  arrested,  and  who,  as  is  well  known,  often 
suffer  greatly  &om  want  of  honest  and  intelligent  counsel ;  secondly, 
to  attend  to  the  treatment  and  instruction  of  convicts  while  in  pri- 
son ;  and,  thirdly,  on  their  discharge,  to  render  them  such  practical 
aid  as  shall  enable  the  repentant  to  return  to  society  by  means  of 
the  pursnit  of  some  honest  calling.  This  latter  branch  occupied 
Mr.  Hopper's  time  and  attention,  and  he  devoted  liimself  to  it 
with  an  affectionate  and  religious  earnestness  that  ceased  only  with 
his  life.  No  disposition  was  too  per\Trse  for  his  efforts  at  reform ; 
no  heart  was  so  black  that  he  did  not  at  least  try  the  balm  of  heal- 
ing upon  it :  no  relapses  could  tire  out  his  patience,  which,  without 
weak  waste  of  means,  still  apostolicaUy  went  on,  ^hoping  all 
things*  while  even  a  dying  spark  of  good  feeling  remained.  Up 
to  Febrnary  last  did  this  venerable  saint  continue  his  abundant 
labors ;  when  a  severe  cold,  co-operating  with  the  decay  of  nature, 
brought  him  his  sentence  of  dismissal.  He  felt  that  it  was  on  the 
way,  and  with  the  serious  grace  that  marked  everything  he  did,  he 
began  at  once  to  gather  his  earthly  robes  about  him  and  prepare 
for  the  great  change,  which  no  one  could  dread  less.  It  was  hard 
for  those  who  saw  his  ruddy  cheek  and  sparkling  eye,  his  soft 
brown  hair  and  sprightly  movements,  to  feel  that  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  drawing  nigh ;  but  he  knew  and  felt  it,  witli  more 
composure  than  his  friends  could  summon.  It  might  well  be  said 
of  this  our  beloved  patriarch,  that  his  eye  was  not  'dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated/  To  the  last  of  his  daily  joumeyings  through 
the  dty,  ibr  which  he  generally  used  the  railroad,  he  would  never 
allow  ike  drivers  to  stop  for  him  to  get  on  or  off  the  car,  feeling, 
as  he  used  smiling  to  observe, '  ven^  jealous  on  that  point.'  Few 
ever  passed  him  in  the  street  ^^  it  Ik  nit  askinc:  who  he  wa> ;  for  not 
only  did  his  primitive  dress,  Ins  bioaci-brimmed  hat,  and  liis  miti([ue 
shoe-buckles  attract  attention,  but  the  beauty  and  benevolence  of 
his  face  was  sure  to  fix  the  eye  of  ordinar}'  discernment  He  was 
a  living  temperance  lecture,  and  those  who  desire  to  preserve  good 
looks  could  not  ask  a  more  in&lHble  receipt,  than  that  sweet  temper 
and  outflowing  benevolence  which  made  his  countenance  please 
every  ej  c.    Gay  and  clieerfid  as  a  boy,  he  had  ever  some  pleasant 
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anecdote  or  amusing  turn  to  relate,  and  in  all  perhaps  not  one 
without  a  moral  bearing,  not  thrust  forward,  but  left  to  be  picked 

out  l>y  the  licarer  at  his  leisure.  He  seemed  bom  to  show  how 
great  strictness  in  essentials  could  exist  without  the  least  asceticism 
u  trifles.  Anytliing  but  a  Simeon  Stylitcs  in  liis  sainthood,  he 
could  go  among  '  publicans  and  sinners'  without  the  least  fear  of 
being  mistaken  by  them  for  one  of  themselves.  An  influence 
radiated  firom  him  that  made  itself  felt  in  every  company,  though 
he  would  ver}  likely  be  the  most  modest  man  present.  More  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  address  no  court  in  Christendom  need 
require;  his  resolute  simplicity  and  candor,  alwa)s  under  the 
guidance  of  a  delicate  taste,  nt^ver  for  a  moment  degenerated  into 
coarseness,  or  disregard  even  of  the  prejudices  of  others.  His  life, 
even  in  these  minute  particulars,  showed  how  the  whole  man  is 
harmonized  by  the  sense  of  being 

**  *  Etw  in  the  Qm(  Taakmaatec'ft  eye.' 

"  He  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1852,  in  his  eiglity-"first  year,  and  a 
public  ftmeral  in  tlie  Tabernacle  brought  together  thousands  desi- 
rous of  showing  respect  to  his  memory." 

Mrs.  Child  has  written  a  full,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  biography  of  the  subject  of  ihb  memoir,  towards 
the  dose  of  which  she  says : — 

**  From  the  numerous  notices  in  papers  of  all  parties  and  sects, 
I  \\'ill  merely  quote  the  following.  '  The  New  York  Observei'  thus 
announces  his  death ; — 

"  '  Hie  venerable  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  whose  placid,  benevolent 
face,  has  so  long  irradiated  almost  every  pubUc  meeting  for  doing 
good,  and  whose  name,  influence,  and  labors,  have  been  devoted 
with  an  apostolic  simplicity  and  constancy  to  humanity,  died  on 
Friday  last,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  a  Quaker  of  that  early 
sort  illustrated  by  such  philanthropists  as  Anthony  Benezet,  Thomas 
Clarkson,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  the  like. 

"'He  was  a  most  self-denyiu*^,  patient,  loving^  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  the  suifering  of  every  kind;  and  his  iiie  was  an  unbroken 
history  of  beneficence.  Thousands  of  hearts  will  feel  a  touch  of 
grief  at  the  news  of  bis  death;  for  lew  men  have  so  large  a  wealth 
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in  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  and  the  grateful  lemembnmce  of  kind* 
ness  and  benevoleoce,  as  he.' 

' The  New  York  Sunday  Times*  contained  llie  following: — 

"  *  Most  of  our  readers  will  call  to  mind,  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  If^ac  T.  Hopper,  the  compact,  well-knit  figure  of  ;i  Uuaker 
gentleman,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  as:e.  tliessetl  in  drab 
or  brown  clothes  of  the  plainest  cut,  and  bearing  on  his  handsome, 
manly  &cc,  the  impress  of  that  henevolenoe  with  which  his  whole 
heart  was  filled. 

'  He  was  twenty  years  older  than  he  seemed.  The  fonntain  of 
benevolenoe  within  freshened  his  old  age  witii  its  oontinnoiis  flow. 
The  step  of  the  octogenarian  was  elastic  as  that  of  a  boy,  his  form 
erect  as  the  mountain  pine. 

"  *  His  whole  physique  was  a  splendid  sample  of  Nature*s  handi- 
work. We  see  him  now  with  our  "  mind's  eye,"  but  with  the  eye 
of  flesh  we  shall  see  him  no  more.  Void  of  intentional  offence  to 
God  or  man,  his  spirit  has  joined  its  happy  kindred  in  a  woiid 
where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  perplexity.' 

I  sent  the  following  communication  to  *  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune' : — 

**  *In  this  world  of  sliadows,  few  thinj^^s  strengthen  the  soul  like 
seeing  the  calm  and  cheerful  exit  of  a  truly  good  man;  and  this 
has  been  my  pmilege  by  the  bedside  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper. 

^  *  He  was  a  msin  of  ronarkable  endowments,  both  of  head  and 
heart  His  clear  discrimination,  his  unoonquetable  will,  his  total 
unconsciousness  of  fear,  his  eztiaordinary  tact  in  drcnmTenting 
plans  he  wished  to  frustrate,  would  have  made  him  illustrious  as 
the  general  of  an  army ;  and  tliesc  qualities  might  have  lx:cojiie 
faults,  if  they  had  not  been  balanced  by  an  unusual  degree  of  con- 
scientiousness and  benevolence.  He  battled  courageously,  not  iit)m 
ambition,  but  ficom  an  inborn  love  of  truth.  He  drcumveiited  as 
adroitiy  as  the  most  practised  politician ;  but  it  was  always  to 
defeat  the  plans  of  those  who  oppressed  God's  poor;  never  to 
advance  his  own  self-interest. 

**  '  i' t  \v  men  have  been  more  strongly  attached  to  any  rehgious 
society  than  lie  was  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  ^\  hich  he  joined  in 
the  days  of  its  purity,  impelled  by  liis  own  religious  convictions. 
But  when  the  time  came  that  he  must  either  be  faithless  to  duty 
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in  the  cause  of  his  enslaved  brethren,  or  part  company  with  the 
Society  to  which  he  was  boimd  by  the  strong  and  sacred  ties  of 
early  religious  feeling,  this  sacrifice  he  also  calmly  laid  on  the  altar 

of  humanity. 

"  *  During  nine  years  that  I  lived  in  his  household,  my  respect 
and  iitit'ction  for  him  continually  increased.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
maa  who  so  completely  fuHiUed  the  Scripture  ixijunction,  to  £»igive 
an  erring  brother, '  not  only  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven.' 
I  have  witnessed  relapse  after  relapse  into  vice,  under  circumstances 
which  seemed  like  Hhe  most  heartless  ingratitude  to  him ;  but  he 
jo>fully  hailed  the  first  symptom  of  repentance,  and  was  always 
ready  to  grant  a  new  probation. 

"'Farewell,  thou  hrayc  and  kind  old  Frund!  The  prayers  of 
ransomed  ones  ascended  to  heaven  for  thee,  and  a  glorious  com- 
pany have  welcomed  thee  to  the  Eternal  City.' " 

From  the  gieat  niunber  of  graphic  sketches  given  by  the  bio- 
grapher, we  select  the  Allowing,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
this  *«firm  firiend  of  human  kind:"— 

THE  UMBRELLA  GIRL. 

"  A  young  girl,  the  only  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  removed  from 
the  country  to  Philadelphia  to  earn  her  living  by  covering  umbrel- 
las. She  was  very  handsome ;  with  glossy  black  hair,  large  beam- 
ing eyes,  and  *  lips  like  wet  coral.'  She  was  just  at  that  susceptible 
age  when  youth  is  ripening  into  womanhood,  when  the  soul  b^fins 
to  be  pervaded  by  '  that  restless  principle,  wincli  impels  poor 
humans  to  seek  perfection  in  union.* 

At  a  hotel  near  the  store  for  wliich  she  worked,  an  English 
traveller,  called  Lord  Henry  Stuart,  had  taken  lodgings^  He  was 
a  strikingly  handsome  man,  and  of  prinody  carriage.  As  this 
distinguished  stranger  passed  to  and  firam  his  hotel,  he  encountered 
die  umbrella  girl,  and  was  attracted  by  her  uncommon  beauty. 
He  easily  traced  her  to  the  store,  where  he  soon  after  went  to  pur- 
chase an  umbrella.  This  was  followed  U])  by  presents  of  flowers, 
chats  by  the  wayside,  and  invitatiuus  to  wrdk  or  ride ;  aU  of  wliich 
were  giatefuUy  accepted  by  the  unsuspecting  rustic ;  for  she  was  as 
ignoniit  of  the  dangers  of  a  city  as  were  the  squirrels  of  her  native 
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.   fields.   He  wto  merely  pla)ing  a  game  for  temporary  excitement. 

She,  with  ;i  licad  full  of  romance,  and  a  heart  melting  under  the 
influonc(^  of  love,  was  imconsciously  endangering  the  happiness  of 
her  whole  life. 

"  I>ord  Henry  incited  her  to  visit  the  public  gardens  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  In  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  believed  all 
his  flattering  pro&ssioiiB,  and  considered  heiself  his  bride  elect; 
she  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  with  innocent  frankness.  But 
she  had  no  dress  fit  to  appear  in  on  such  a  public  occasion,  with  a 
gentleman  of  hi<i:h  rank,  whom  she  verily  supposed  to  be  her  des- 
tined husband.  AV  liilc  these  thon^rbts  revolved  in  her  miiHl.  her 
eye  was  unfortunately  attracted  by  a  beaiitii'ui  piece  of  silk,  belong- 
ing to  her  employer.  Could  she  not  take  it,  without  being  seen, 
and  pay  for  it  secretly,  when  she  had  earned  money  enough  \  The 
temptation  conquered  her  in  a  moment  of  weakness.  She  concealed 
die  silk,  and  con\  eyed  it  to  her  lodgings.  It  was  the  first  thing 
she  had  ever  stolen,  and  her  remorse  was  painful.  She  would  have 
carried  it  back,  but  she  dreaded  discovery.  She  was  not  sure  that 
her  repentance  would  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

On  the  eventful  Fourth  of  July,  she  came  out  in  her  new  dt  ess. 
Lord  Henry  complimented  her  upon  her  elegant  appearance,  but 
she  was  not  happy.  On  their  way  to  the  gardens,  he  talked  to  her 
in  a  manner  which  she  did  not  comprehend.  Perceiying  this,  he 
spoke  more  explicitly.  The  guileless  young  creature  stopped, 
looked  in  his  face  with  niournfvd  reproach,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  nobleman  took  her  hand  kindly,  and  said, '  My  dear,  are  you 
an  innocent  girl  V 

*'  I  am,  I  am,'  she  replied,  with  convulsiTe  sobs.  ^  Oh,  what 
have  I  ever  done,  or  said,  that  yon  should  ask  me  such  a  question!' 

^  The  evident  sincerity  of  her  words  stured  the  deep  fountains 
of  his  better  nature.  '  If  you  are  innocent,'  said  he,  *  Grod^  forbid 
that  1  should  make  you  otherwise.  But  you  accepted  my  invita- 
tions and  presents  so  readily,  that  I  supposed  you  undei^stood  mo' 

"  *  What  am/fJ  1  understand,'  said  she, '  except  that  you  intended 
to  make  me  your  wife"?' 

"  Though  reared  amid  the  proudest  distinctions  of  rank,  he  felt 
no  inclination  to  sndle.  He  blushed  and  was  silent  The  heartless 
conventionalities  of  the  world  stood  rebuked  in  the  presence  of 
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affectionate  simplicity.  He  conveyed  her  to  lier  humble  home, 
and  bade  her  farewell,  with  a  thankful  conaciousness  that  he  had 
done  no  inetrievable  injury  to  her  future  prospects.  The  remem- 
brance of  her  would  soon  be  to  him  as  the  recoUection  of  last  year's 
butterflies.  With  her  the  wound  was  deep.  In  the  solitude  of 
her  chamber  she  wept  in  bitterness  of  heart  over  i  mmed  air- 
castles.  And  that  dress,  wliich  she  had  stolen  to  make  an  appear- 
ance befitting  his  bride !  Oh,  what  if  she  should  be  discovered  1 
And  would  not  the  heart  of  her  poor  widowed  mother  break,  if  she 
should  ever  know  that  her  child  was  a  thief  t 

Alas !  her  wretched  forebodings  proved  too  true.  The  silk  was 
traced  to  her ;  she  was  arrested  on  her  way  to  the  store,  and  drag- 
ged to  prison.  There  she  refused  all  nonrishment,  and  wept  inces- 
santlv.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  keeper  called  upon  Isaac  T.  Hopper, 
and  iiifonned  him  that  there  was  a  ynun^^  ^\y\  in  prison,  wlio  ap- 
peared to  be  utterly  friendless,  and  determined  to  die  of  starvation. 
The  kind-hearted  Friend  immediately  went  to  her  assistance.  He 
found  her  lying  on  the  floor  of  her  cell,  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He  tried  to  com- 
fort her,  but  could  obtain  no  answer. 

'*  *  Leave  us  alone,'  said  he  to  the  keeper.  '  Perhaps  she  >vill 
speak  to  me,  if  there  is  no  one  to  hear.*  When  they  were  alone 
together,  lie  put  hark  the  hair  from  her  temples,  laid  his  liand 
kindly  on  her  beautiful  head,  and  said  in  soothing  tones,  My  child, 
consider  me  as  thy  father.  Tell  me  all  thou  hast  done.  If  thou 
hast  taken  this  silk,  let  me  know  all  about  it.  I  wiU  do  for  thee 
as  I  would  for  my  own  daughter ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  can  help 
thee  out  of  this  difficulty.' 

"*  After  a  long  time  spent  in  affectionate  oiitrcaty,  slie  leaned  her 
young  head  on  his  friendly  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out,  '  Oh,  I  wish 
I  was  dead.  What  will  my  poor  mother  say  when  she  knows  of 
my  disgrace  V 

*■  Perhaps  we  can  manage  that  she  never  shall  know  it,'  replied 
he.  Alluring  her  by  this  hope,  he  gradually  obtained  from  her  the 
whole  story  of  her  acquaintance  with  the  nobleman.   He  bade  her 

be  comforted,  and  take  nourishment ;  for  he  would  see  that  the  silk 

was  paid  for,  and  the  prosecution  withdrawn. 

^  He  went  immediately  to  her  employer,  and  told  him  the  story. 
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'  This  is  her  first  offence,'  said  he.  '  The  girl  is  young,  and  she  is 
the  only  child  of  a  poor  widow.  Give  her  a  diance  to  retrieve  thiB 
one  fidse  step,  and  she  may  be  restored  to  society,  a  nsefiil  snd 
honored  woman.  I  will  see  that  thou  art  paid  for  the  siUc*  The 
man  readily  agreed  to  withdraw  the  prosecution,  and  said  he  would 
have  dealt  other  wise  by  tlie  girl,  if  he  had  known  airthe  circum- 
stances. '  Thou  shouldst  have  inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  case,* 
replied  Friend  Hopper.  '  By  this  kind  of  thoughtlessness,  many  a 
young  creature  is  driven  into  the  downward  path,  who  might  easily 
have  been  saved.' 

The  kind-hearted  man  next  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  and  widi 
Quaker  simplicity  of  speech  inquired  £oit  Henry  Stuart  The  se^ 
vant  said  his  lordship  had  not  yet  risen.  '  Tell  him  my  business  n 
of  importance,*  said  Friend  li()j)per.  The  8er>^t  soon  returned 
and  conducted  him  to  the  chamber.  Tlic  nobleman  appeared  sur- 
prised that  a  stranger,  in  the  plain  Quaker  costume,  should  thus 
intrude  upon  his  luxurious  privacy.  When  he  heard  his  errand, 
he  blushed  deeply,  and  frsnkly  admitted  the  truth  of  the  gid's 
statement.  His  benevolent  visitor  took  the  opportunity  to  'bear 
a  testimony*  against  the  selfishness  and  sin  of  profligacy.  He  did 
it  in  sucli  a  kind  and  fatherly  manner,  that  tlie  young  man's  heart 
was  touched.  He  excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  would  not 
have  tampered  with  the  girl,  if  he  had  known  her  to  be  virtuous. 
'  I  have  done  many  wrong  things,*  said  he,  ^  but,  thank  God,  no 
betrayal  of  confiding  innocence  weighs  on  my  conscience.  I  have 
always  esteemed  it  the  basest  act  of  whidi  man  is  capable.'  lbs 
imprisonment  of  the  poor  girl,*  and  the  forlorn  situation  in  which 
she  had  been  found,  distressed  him  greatly.  When  Friend  Hopper 
rq^esented  that  the  silk  had  been  stolen  lor  Iu6  sake,  tluit  the  girl 
had  thereby  lost  profitable  employment,  and  was  obUgcd  to  return 
to  her  distant  home  to  avoid  tlie  danger  of  exposure,  he  took  out  a 
fifty  dollar  note,  and  ofiered  it  to  pay  her  expenses, 

'  Nay,'  said  Isaac  *  Thou  art  a  very  rich  man,  I  presume.  I 
see  in  thy  hand  a  large  roll  of  such  notoi.  She  is  the  daughter  cf 
a  poor  widow,  and  thou  bast  been  the  means  of  doing  her  great 
injury.    Give  me  another.' 

Lord  Henry  handed  him  another  fifty  dollar  note,  and  smiled 
as  he  said, '  You  understand  your  business  well   But  you  have 
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acted  uobly,  and  1  reverence  you  for  it.  If  you  ever  visit  England, 
come  to  see  me.  I  will  give  you  a  cordiaL  welcome,  aad  treat  you 
like  a  nobleman.' 

***Farewdl,  fiiend,*  replied  the  Quaker.  *  Though  much  to 
blame  in  this  a&ir,  thou  hast  behaved  qpbly.  Mayst  thou  be 
blessed  in  domestic  Kfe,  and  tiifle  no  more  with  the  feelings  of 
poor  girls;  not  even  with  those  whom  others  have  betrayed  and 
deserted.* 

"  When  the  girl  was  arrested,  she  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  assome  a  Msc  name,  and,  by  that  means,  her  true  name  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  newspapers.  ^  I  did  this;'  said  she,  ^for  my 
poor  mother's  sake.'  With  the  money  given  by  Lord  Stuart,  the 
silk  was  paid  ibr,  and  she  was  sent  home  to  her  mother  well  pro- 
vided with  clothing.  Her  name  and  place  of  residence  forever 
remained  a  secret  in  t}ic  breast  of  her  beueflictor. 

"  Years  after  these  events  transpired,  a  lady  called  at  Friend 
Hopper's  house,  and  asked  to  see  him.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  he  found  a  handsomely  dressed  young  matron,  with  a  bloom- 
ing boy  of  five  or  six  years  old.  She  rose  quickly  to  meet  him, 
and  ber  voice  choked  as  she  said,  *  Friend  Hopper,  do  you  know 
me  V  He  replied  that  he  did  not.  She  fixed  her  tearful  eyes 
earnestly  u])on  liim,  and  said,  '  You  once  helped  me  when  in  great 
distress.'  But  the  good  missionary  of  humanity  had  lielped  too 
many  in  distress  to  be  able  to  recollect  her  without  more  precise 
information.  With  a  tremulous  voice,  she  bade  her  son  go  into 
the  next  room  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  dropping  on  her  knees,  she 
hid  her  &oe  in  his  lap,  and  sobbed  out,  ^  I  am  the  girl  who  stole 
the  silk.  Oh,  where  should  I  now  be,  if  it  had  not  been  fi)r  you !' 

"When  her  emotion  was  somewhat  calmed,  she  told  him  that 
she  had  married  a  highly  respectable  mun,  u  St  nator  of  his  native 
Stat^\  Tk'ing  on  a  visit  in  Friend  Hopper's  vicinity,  sh«^  had  again 
and  again  passed  his  dweUing,  looking  wistfully  at  the  mndow^s  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him ;  but,  when  she  attempted  to  enter,  her  courage 
fiuled. 

*  But  I  must  return  home  to-morrow,'  said  she,  *  and  I  could 
not  go  away  without  once  more  seeing  and  thanking  him  who  saved 

me  from  ruin.'  She  rcudletl  \ivx  little  boy,  and  said  to  liim,  '  Look 
at  that  gentleman,  and  remember  him  well:  for  he  was  the  best 
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friend  youi  mother  e\  ci  had.*  With  an  earnest  in\itatioii  to  ymi 
her  happy  homo,  and  a  fervent  ^God  hless  you!'  she  bade  her 
hene&ctor  ftiewell." 

pijiiiCE  butler's  ben. 

^  In  August,  1804,  a  colored  man,  about  thirty-six  years  old, 
waited  upon  the  Committee  of  the  Abolition  Society,  and  stated 

that  ho  was  bom  a  ^^kivc  to  Picrct  Butler,  Esq.,  of  South  Caroiiua, 
and  liad  always  lived  in  liis  family.  During  the  last  eleven  years, 
he  had  resided  most  of  the  time  in  rennsylvania.  Mr.  Butler  now 
proposed  taking  him  to  Georgia;  but  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
leave  his  wife,  she  being  in  delicate  health  and  needing  his  sap- 
port.  After  mature  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Committee, 
believing  Ben  was  legally  entitled  to  freedom,  agreed  to  apply  to 
Judge  Inskeep  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper 
was  sent  to  serve  it  upon  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  at  liis  house  in  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Being  told  that  Mr.  Butler  was  at  dinn^r^  he  said  he  would 
wait  in  the  hall  until  it  suited  his  convenience  to  attend  to  him. 
Mr.  Butler  was  a  tall,  lordly^looking  man,  somewhat  imperious  in 
his  manners,  as  slaveholders  are  wont  to  be.  When  he  came  into 
the  hall  after  dinner,  Friend  Hopper  gave  him  a  nod  of  recognition, 
and  said,  '  How  art  thou,  Pierce  Butler  \  I  have  here  a  writ  of 
JiabaiH  corpus  for  thy  Ben.' 

"  Mr.  Butler  glanced  over  the  paper,  and  exclaimed,  *  Get  out  of 
my  house,  you  scoundrel !' 

*^  Feigning  not  to  hear  him.  Friend  Hopper  looked  round  at  the 
pictures  and  rich  furniture,  and  said  with  a  smile,  *■  Why,  thou 
livest  like  a  nabob  here !' 

^  *Get  out  of  my  house,  I  sayP  repeated  Mr.  Butler,  stamping 
violently. 

"  *  This  paper  on  the  walls  is  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw,*  con- 
tinued Isa4ic.  *•  Is  it  French,  or  English  \  It  surely  cannot  have 
been  manufactured  in  this  country.'  Talking  thus,  and  looking 
leisurely  about  him  as  he  went,  he  moved  deliberately  toward  the 
door;  the  slaveholder  railing  atliim  furiously  all  the  while. 

"  *  I  am  a  citizen  of  South  Cardma,'  said  he.   *  The  laws  of 
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Pennsylvania  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  May  the  devil  take  aU 
those  who  come  between  masters  and  their  slaves ;  interfering  with 

what  is  none  of  their  business.'  Supposing  that  his  troublesome 
guest  was  (loaf,  he  put  his  head  close  to  his  ear,  and  roared  out  iiis 
maledictions  in  stentorlaa  tones. 

"  Friend  Hopper  appeared  unconscious  of  all  this.  When  he 
leached  the  threshold,  he  turned  round  and  said,  ^  FareweU.  We 
shall  expect  to  see  thee  at  Judge  Inskeep*8.' 

^'Thifl  imperturbable  manner  irritated  the  hot-blooded  slave- 
holder beyond  endurance.  He  repeated  more  vociferously  than 
ever,  '  Get  out  uf  my  house,  you  scoundrel !  If  you  don't,  I'll  kick 
yon  out.'  The  Quaker  walked  quietly  away,  as  if  he  didn't  hear 
a  word. 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  Mr.  Butler  waited  upon  the  Judge, 
where  he  found  Hopper  in  attendance.  The  sight  of  him  renewed 
his  wraih.  He  cursed  those  who  interfered  with  his  property ;  and 
taking  up  the  Bible,  said  he  was  willing  to  swear  upon  that  book 

that  lie  would  not  take  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  Ben.  Friend 
Hopper  charged  him  with  injustice  in  wishing  to  (h'prive  the  man 
of  his  legal  right  to  freedom.  Mr.  Butler  maintained  that  he  was 
as  beTievolent  as  any  other  man. 

^  Thou  benevolent !'  exclaimed  Friend  Hopper*  *•  Why,  thou 
art  not  even  just.  Thou  hast  already  sent  back  into  bondage  two 
men,  who  were  legall)  entitled  to  freedom  by  staying  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  term  prescribed  by  law.  If  thou  hadst  a  proper 
senst  of  justice,  thou  wouldst  hring  those  men  back,  and  let  them 
Uike  the  hherty  tliat  riLrhtfully  belongs  to  them.* 

u  t  If  yQ^  yfQj[Q  ^  a  different  walk  of  life,  I  would  treat  your 
insult  as  it  deserves,'  replied  the  !ia\ighty  Southerner. 

^  *•  What  dost  thou  mean  by  that  V  asked  Isaac.  ^  Wouldst  thou 
shoot  me,  as  Burr  did  Hamilton  ?  I  assure  thee  I  should  consider 
it  no  honor  to  be  killed  by  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  surely  there 
would  be  neither  honor  nor  comfort  in  killing  thee ;  for,  in  thy 
preMini  suite  of  mind,  thou  art  not  ht  to  die.* 

•*  Mr.  Butler  told  tlie  Judge  lie  believed  that  man  was  either  deaf 
or  crazy  when  he  served  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  for  he  did  not 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  anything  that  was  said  to  hiuL  Judge 
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Inskeep  smiled  as  he  answered, '  You  don't  know  Mr.  Hopper  as 
well  as  we  do.' 

"  A  lawyer  was  procured  for  Ben ;  but  Mr.  Butler  dioae  to 

manage  his  own  cause.  He  maintained  that  he  was  only  a  so- 
joiuTier  in  Pennsylvania ;  that  "Ren  had  never  resided  six  months 
at  any  oue  time  in  that  State,  except  while  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  law  allowed  him  to  keep  his  slave 
in  Fennsylvania  as  long  as  he  pleased.  The  case  was  deemed  an 
important  one,  and  was  twice  adjourned  for  further  investigatiim. 
In  the  course  of  the  argument,  Mr.  Butler  admitted  that  he  le- 
turned  from  Congress  to  Philadelpliiu,  with  Ben,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1804,  and  had  remained  tliere  with  him  until  the  writ  of 
habeas  corjms  was  ser^'cd,  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  same  )  ear.  The 
lawyers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Ben*8  legal  right  to  freedom 
was  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  They  said  the  law  to  which 
Mr.  Butler  had  alluded  was  made  for  the  oonvenience  of  Southern 
gentlemen,  who  might  need  the  attendance  of  their  personal  slaves, 
when  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia ;  but,  since  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment  was  removed,  it  by  no  means  authorized  members  to  come 
into  Pennsylvania  with  their  sbnes,  and  keep  them  there  as  long 
as  they  chose.  After  much  debate,  the  Judge  gave  an  oidei  dis- 
charging Ben  ^m  all  restraint,  and  he  walked  off  rejoicing. 

"  His  master  was  very  indignant  at  the  decision,  and  oomplaiQed 
loudly  that  a  Pennsylvania  court  should  presume  to  dischaiige  a 
Carolinian  slave. 

"When  Ben  was  set  at  Uberty,  he  let  himself  to  Isaac  W.  Bl«w^ 
ris,  then  livin^LC  at  his  country  seat,  c  ailed  Cedar  Grove,  three  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Being  sent  to  the  city  soon  after,  ou  some 
business  for  liis  employer,  he  was  attached  by  the  Marslial  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  writ  Dehcmine  repleffiando,  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Butler,  and  two  thousand  dollars  were  demanded  for  bail.  Ike 
idea  was  probably  entertained  that  so  laige  an  amount  could  not 
be  procured,  and  thus  Ben  would  again  come  into  his  master^s  pos- 
session. But  Isaac  T.  Hopper  and  Thonia.>  Harrison  signed 
bail-bond,  and  l)en  was  again  set  at  lil»erty,  to  await  his  trial  before 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  Bushrod  Washington, 
himself  a  slaveholder,  presided  in  that  court,  and  Mr.  Butler  was 
sanguine  that  he  should  succeed  in  having  Judge  Inskeep's  dectsion 

I 
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teyeised.  The'  case  was  bvought,  in  October,  1806,  before  Judges 
Bushiod  Washington  and  Bichard  Peters.  It  was  ably  argued  by 
counsel  on  both  sides.   The  conrt  discharged  Ben,  and  be  enjoyed 

his  liberty  thenceforth  without  interruption." 

Since  bis  death,  there  has  been  established,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  well-organized  and  efficient  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  condition  of  discharged  convicts,  bearing  the  title, 
'*Tbe  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home." 


WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M.D. 

mr  SAMUIL  JAOKBOH,  M.D. 

Dr.  Hornbr  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  State  that  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  medical  capital,  character,  and  eminence  of 
Philadelphia,  lie  was  born  at  Warrenton,  Fauquier  County,  on 
the  3(1  of  June,  1793.  Tlis  parentage  was  liiulily  resjirc  tubie.  His 
grandfather,  Mr.  liobert  Homer,  emigrated  fxojn.  England  before 
the  Bevolution.  He  had  visited  the  Goionies  previously  as  an  agent 
of  his  brother  on  a  commercial  adventure.  From  the  advantages 
presented  to  him,  he  was  induced  to  return,  and  to  make  it  his 
permanent  home.  He  settled  in  Charles  County,  Maryland, 
whence,  in  an  after-time  of  life,  he  removed  to  Prince  WiUiam, 
Virginia.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married  Mrs.  Samuel  Claggett, 
widow  of  the  Ilev.  Samuel  Claggett,  of  the  Maryland  Dioc(^e.  On 
his  mother's  side,  he  belonged  to  a  medical  lineage.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown,  a  Scotch  physician,  who 
acquired  great  professional  reputation,  and  accumulated  a  hand- 
some fortune,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate  in  Scotland.  Jn 
consequence  of  this  step,  on  his  death,  this  property  passed,  by  the 
Scotch  law  of  entail,  to  Iiis  heir-at-law.  Tlie  elder  son,  Dr.  Gus- 
tavn-^  Hrowu,  received  a  medical  education  in  Edinburgh.  He 
settled  at  Port  Tobacco,  Maryland.  He  was  highly  esteemed,  not 
only  as  a  physician,  but  as  an  educated  gentleman.  For  a  time, 
he  occupied  the  post  of  Phy8ician-<General  in  the  vror  of  the  Bevo- 
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lotion.  He  enjoyed  the  lespect  and  esteem  of  Gteneial  Washing- 
ton, and  was  called  in  as  consulting  physician  at  the  dose  of  the 
malady  which  proved  &tal  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  plunged 

all  America  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  second  son  of  Dr.  G.  lirown  was  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  fatlier  of  Dr.  William  Bro™,  of  Fairfax,  Vir- 
ginia, a  physician  who  rose  to  professional  eminence,  and  who  also 
held  the  position  of  Physician  or  Surgeon-General  in  the  army  of 
the  BeTolution. 

Samnel  Claggett,  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Homer  hy  her  first  hus- 
band, also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession.    He  was  attached 

to  the  medical  staff  of  the  array,  in  the  hospital  department,  under 
Dr.  James  Tilton,  until  tho  achievement  of  indepeudence. 

He  suhsefpiently  settled  in  Warrenton,  where  he  pursued  his 
profession  with  great  success. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Homer  was  bron^^ht  np  to  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession in  the  counting-house  of  Mr«  William  Hartshome,  of  Alex- 
andria, &ther  of  (he  late  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshome,  of  this  cit}*.  He 
subsequently  had  charge  of  a  large  mercantile  estabfidliment  an  the 
Potomac,  and  finally  settled  in  Warrenton. 

His  mother  was  tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Edwards  and 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  and  through  her,  in  direct  and  collateral 
lineage,  Professor  Homer  was  connected  with  a  large  circle  of  rel^ 
tires,  embracing  many  names  of  worth  and  note  in  vanouB  profiss- 
sions  and  conditions  of  life. 

The  parents  of  Professor  Homer  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
sentiments  and  precepts  of  religion,  of  the  duties  of  which  they 
were  strictly  observant,  commingled  witli  no  false  austerities,  which 
they  exemplified  in  their  practice,  and  enjoined  on  their  children. 

It  is  to  this  source,  in  the  earhest  and  most  impressible  period 
of  existence,  that  may  be  traced  the  strong  religious  tendencies  and 
feelings  he  exhibited  throughout  life. 

The  scholastic  education  of  Professor  Homer  commenced  in 
Warrenton  in  his  twelfth  year,  under  the  instmction  of  Mr.  Gharies 
(yNeill,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  incutal  culture  of  Dr.  Homer  was  not  deep  and  thorough. 
This  was  a  serious  oi  jstacle  in  the  road  to  his  advancement  of  tnith, 
but  was  less  felt  in  the  particular  department  to  which  he  devoted 
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himself  witli  a  kind  of  instiiictive  predilection,  than  it  would  hare 
been  in  other  branches.  This  defect  did  not  suppress  or  defeat  liis 
aspirations  and  efforts  for  professional  progress  and  preferment. 
He  gained  all  that  his  highest  ambition  could  hope  for.  The  woik 
he  had  to  do,  was  done,  and  done  well;  but  it  would  have  been 
more  artisticany,  giaoefuUy,  and  easily  accomplished  had  a  higher 
coltuie  and  more  extended  knowledge  fumished  him  with  more 
complete  instruments  and  larger  appliances  to  work  with.  His 
reputation  would  not  only  have  been  solid  and  honorable,  but 
brilliant. 

This  defect  is  common  throughout  the  country,  and  besets  the 
medical  profession. 

While  at  school,  at  Xhim&ies,  young  Homer  was  a  Sequent 
visitant  at  the  mansion  of  the  late  Judge  Washington,  through  two 
of  his  schoolmates,  the  Judge's  nephews,  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
who  was  a  distant  r(?lative.  This  ac(|iiaintance  Wiis  renewed  in 
Phiiudelpliia,  after  Dr.  Homer  \vas  established  here,  and  ripened 
into  friendship.  In  his  diary,  he  records  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  he  had  with  the  Judge,  two  days  before  his  death,  on 
a  variety  of  public  subjects. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  the  Judge,  his  widowed  lady  died 
suddenly  in  her  carriage,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  on  her  way 
home.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  John  Washington, 
who  despatched  a  messenger  lor  Dr.  ilorncr.  Death  had  been 
almost  immediate.  Th(^  l)ody  was  brought  to  the  city,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Doctor's  house,  until  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  its  removal  to  her  residence  in  Yii^inia. 

I  mention  this  drcumstanee,  and  make  the  foUowing  extract  from 
his  jooma],  in  which  the  event  is  recorded,  as  exemplifpng  the 
strong  moral  sentiments  implanted  in  his  nature: — 

"  In  affording  this  accommodation  to  her  remains,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  revolution  occurring  hi  individual 
circumstances. 

"Twenty  years  before,  when  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  she 
had  been  kind  to  me  as  a  boy  visiting  at  her  house,  and  from  whom 
she  oonld  reasonably  expect  no  return ;  now,  those  blessings,  which 
the  Almighty,  in  His  goodness,  has  conferred  on  me,  of  a  good 
wife,  and  moderately  easy  circumstances,  have  enabled  me  to  show 
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some  giatLtude  in  giving  a  quiet  and  respectful  asylum  to  her  le- 
mams  under  my  roof^  and  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  those 

relatives  who  accompanied  her." 

After  the  completion  of  his  classical  education,  Dr.  HonuT  com- 
menced his  medical  studies,  niider  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Spence, 
a  Scotch  physician,  educated  in  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Horner  continued  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Spence  until  1812.  Du* 
ring  this  period,  he  attended  two  sessions  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Jn  his  studies,  anatomy  was  the  branch  that  more  parti« 
cnlarly  interested  him,  and  ht  which  he  manifested  the  most 
decided  piirtiality. 

In  July,  1813,  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  this  city, 
and  before  he  had  jTraduated,  he  received  a  a)niniission  as  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  hospital  department  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
accepted  the  appointment  after  some  hesitation,  having  expected  a 
surgeoncy,  with  the  privilege  of  continuing,  at  a  suitable  time,  his 
studies  in  the  University.  In  September  following,  he  was  attached 
to  the  ninth  military  district,  north  of  the  Highlands,  State  of  New 
York. 

At  tliis  point  commences  the  active  life  of  Dr.  Horner. 

He  now  makes  his  first  essay  in  tlie  professional  career  he  had 
adopted,  which  he  is  to  pursue  witli  all  his  energies,  through  the 
unknown  future  before  him,  in  which  he  is  to  find  obscurity  and 
poverty,  or  to  gain  distinction,  reputation,  and  finrtune. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  his  early  education,  his  stock  of  general 
knowledge  was  not  large;  he  was  well-grounded  in  anatomy  and 
surgery,  the  branches  he  preferred,  with  ii  superficial  acquaintance 
only  ^\  it]l  the  other  departments  of  medicine  ;  but  he  was  conscious 
of  his  deficiencies,  that  he  was  only  a  student,  and  determined  to 
lose  no  opportunity  for  improvement  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  firm  heart,  that  never 
fidled  him  in  difficulties ;  he  was  armed  with  a  resolute  determina- 
tion not  easily  shaken,  and  a  perseverance  and  appUcation  uii>\aver- 
ing  from  fatigue. 

His  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  not  abattxi  by  the 
labor  it  cost ;  he  knew  the  range  of  his  powers,  and  concentrated 
his  efforts  within  them ;  he  had  in  a  high  degree  order,  method^ 
and  economy;  there  was  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything ;  theie 
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was  no  waste  of  time  or  moans  ;  his  probity,  eonsc-icutiousness,  and 
sense  of  truth  were  such,  that  none  who  knew  him  ever  doubted 
his  word,  questioned  his  statements,  or  refused  to  aocoxd  to  him 
the  fullest  confidence.  In  conduct,  he  was  quiet,  unpretending, 
never  acting  or  talking,  or  making  false  displays  hi  e£Eect.  No 
one  possessed  less  of  the  art,  as  expressed  by  Sterne,  "  of  lifting 
heavyweights  by  sniuli  wiics.  "  ilo  had  no  <^ifts  of  the  courtier; 
no  glozing  speech  or  flattering  words  ever  p^issed  his  tongue. 
Always  polite,  he  never  was  obsequious.  The  impressions  lie 
made,  and  the  friends  he  won,  were  fix)m  the  convictions  of  his 
sincerity,  integrity,  and  worth. 

The  moral  and  religious  principles  early  inculcated  and  deeply 
rooted,  were  uncorrupted,  though  not  yet  strongly  tried  by  tempta- 
tions. They  stood  the  test  and  trial  of  time  unscathed  and  unim- 
paired. 

His  aspirations  for  the  attainment  of  a  hio^li  moral  suite,  and  of 
professional  usefuhiess  were  ardent  and  steady.  He  appears  to 
have  fi>nned  for  himself  some  ideal  model,  which  it  was  the  un- 
ceasing but  unavailing  aim  to  his  existence  to  realize.  He  was 
never  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done;  he  lamented  over  his 
deficiencies,  confessed  his  shortcomings,  acknowledged  the  superior 
claims  and  merits  of  otliers.  His  success  in  iife  he  never  attributed 
to  himself,  or  regarded  as  the  revviird  of  his  deserts,  but  n\  ith  tlie 
most  protound  faith  and  reliance  on  an  overruUng  Providence,  he 
looked  on  them  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  an  unaffected 
humility,  as  the  undeserved  mercies  of  a  heavenly  Father.  These 
sentiments  and  expressions  are  recorded  ftom  year  to  year,  month 
to  month,  in  a  kind  of  journal,  which  is  rather  a  transcript  of  his 
moral  nature  th.m  a  record  of  events. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Horner  made  a  visit  to  Europe. 

In  February,  1826,  he  rerommenced  liis  journal,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  six  )  ears.  That  period  had  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
prosperit}'.  He  had  married  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever 
knred,  and  for  whom  he  felt  an  unabated  attachment.  He  was  the 
&ther  of  two  fine  children ;  he  had  gained  an  enviable  position, 
was  Adjunct  Professor  to  Dr.  Fhysick,  whose  entire  confidence  and 
friendship  he  enjoyed  ;  he  luul  at  ( imuiliited  a  sufficiency  to  secure 
hL-*  mdependeace,  and  had  succeeded  in  advancing,  by  ius  industry 
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and  individual  labor,  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Hie  University 
fiDom  an  insignificant  collection  to  one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  Dr.  Homer.   We  have  taken  bis 

dimensions,  h;n  e  estimated  his  capabilities,  powers,  and  means  of 
action,  in  wagging  the  fifreat  contest  of  life.  In  following  him 
through  his  course,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  details  or 
events. 

Our  young  surgeon^s  mate,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, joined  the  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  September  Soth, 
1813.   The  army  was  about  breaMng  up  quarters,  to  rendezvous 

at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Dr.  Homer  received  orders,  on  the  25th,  to 
take  charge  of  seventy-three  in\  alitls,  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to 
Greenbush  from  tlie  liospitul  at  I.ewistown.  They  had  all  been 
wounded,  many  severely,  at  the  capture  of  Yoiktown  and  Fort 
George.  The  detachment  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Whiting,  who  was  directed,  in  consequence  of  tiie  wretched  state 
of  the  roads,  to  proceed  as  &r  as  practicable  by  water.  The  de- 
tachment accompanied  a  portion  the  army  to  Oswego,  whidt 
was  not  reached  until  the  6th  of  October. 

Immediately  on  d(4i^■erin«?  up  his  command  at  Greenbubli,  Dr. 
Homer  received  a  turiougli,  and  hastened  on  to  Philadelphia,  to 
prosecute  his  professional  studies.  He  attended  tlie  courses  of  the 
University  through  the  winter,  and  graduated  in  Apiil,  1814. 

The  campaign  of  1814  opened  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  the 
3d  July,  when  the  army  crossed  to  the  Canada  side.  It  is  memo* 
rable  for  the  number  of  sharp  conflicts  and  sanguinary  encounters 
that  took  place,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  the  American  arms. 

Dr.  Homer  reached  the  &outier  June  25th,  and  was  attached  to 
the  hospital  at  Buffalo. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Erie,  on  the  4th  July,  and  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa, on  the  15th,  filled  the  wards  of  the  hospital  with  wounded. 
Between  sixty  and  seventy  fell  to  the  share  of  Dr.  Homer.  The 
battle  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  26th  July,  in  which  the  Briti^  were 
defeated,  swelled  his  Hst  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  woundtti 
and  sick. 

An  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  on  Black  Hock,  on  the  4th 
August,  which  endangered  the  safety  of  the  hospital   AU  the  sick 
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and  woundecl,  whose  condition  would  admit  of  it,  were  removed  to 

the  hospital  at  A\'illianLsburg,  a  village  eleven  miles  from  I>utialo. 
Those  who  could  not  be  removed,  eighty  or  ninety  in  number,  were 
left  ia  the  hospital,  which  was  placed  under  the  directioa  of  Sur- 
geon Homer. 

Under  these  curcumstanceB,  Dr.  Homer  was  subjected,  at  this 
time,  to  the  exercise  of  a  capricious  tyranny  and  abuse  of  power, 
whoUy  unmerited.   On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  August  he  was 

arrested  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  for  neglect  of  duty. 
Th(^  Dor  tor  felt  it  as  an  net  of  extreme  indignity  and  injustice.  He 
had  been  incessantly  engaged  in  a  most  laborious  business,  attended 
to  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
nneqmTocal  approbaticm  of  those  who  immediately  superintended 
him,  a  most  striking  proof  of  which  was  his  being  left  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hospitaL 

Tlie  next  morning  the  arrest  was  removed  in  an  unofficer-like 
and  nngentlemanly  manner,  without  explanation  or  apology.  The 
supposed  offence  to  this  captious  hero  was,  that  Dr.  Homer,  having 
prescribed  for  him,  and,  having  prepared  the  medicine,  did  not  send 
it,  understanding  that  a  servant  would  come  for  it 

The  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  the  Idth  August,  by  the  British  forces, 
in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss,  threw  an  additional 
number  of  wounded  into  the  hospital.  On  the  next  day,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  of  the  ^voinicli  d  Englisli  soldiers  were  sent 
over,  most  of  them  drtadfully  mangled  and  severely  burnt  by  the 
blowing  up  of  the  bastion.  "  They  exhibited,"  he  remarks,  the 
most  hideous  aspect  I  ever  beheld." 

To  the  military  surgeon,  the  hloodnBtained  glories  of  war  are  but 
a  anooession  of  honors. 

This  campaign  was  a  fruitful  field  of  surgical  experience  for  Dr. 
Horner  in  Ins  favorite  pursuit.    It  was  not  neglected. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  occupation,  witli  \  (  ry  inadequate 
assistance  in  dressing  the  wounded,  and  prescribing  lor  the  sick,  he 
kept  notes  and  records  of  his  cases,  many  of  them  of  great  interest. 
The  results  of  his  observation  and  experience  are  published  in  a 
teries  of  papers  in  The  Medical  Examiner'*  for  1852. 

The  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  at  Ghent, 
was  received  at  Washington,  Febmary  15th,  1815.   Dr.  Homer 
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found  bis  occupation  gone.  He  was  Atationed  at  Norfolk,  ViTginta, 

as  surgeon's  mate  to  a  hundfiil  of  troops.  At  this  stage  he  sur- 
veyed the  prospect  before  liirn.  Promotion  must  bt*  tardy  ;  a  life, 
for  the  most  part  idle  and  listless,  was  before  him;  it  gave  no 
opportunity  for  professional  experience ;  there  was  nothing  to  ani- 
mate his  zeal,  to  satisfy  the  earnestness  of  his  character,  to  gratify 
his  instinctive  desires  of  knowledge  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  or  to 
£xlfil  his  aspirations  for  distinction.  His  decision  was  prompt.  On 
the  13th  of  March  he  sent  in  his  resignation;  on  the  23d,  he  re- 
ceived infoniiation  of  its  acceptance;  the  next  day  he  left  Noifolk 
for  his  paternal  residence. 

As  this  was  a  critical  epoch,  of  life,  and  the  step  he  had  now  took 
would  influence  his  future  existence,  he  deliberated  long  before  his 
final  resolution  was  taken.  There  is  amongst  his  papers  one  on 
this  subject,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  habits. 
It  is  a  table  drawn  up  to  aid  the  decision  that  was  then  agitating 
him.  It  is  dated  July,  1815.  Four  schemes  presented  themselves 
to  his  uiind,  viz.,  to  remain  at  Warrenton,  to  remove  to  Pliiladel- 
phia,  to  enter  the  navy,  or  engage  in  the  East  India  service.  Under 
each  of  these  heads  were  arranged,  in  as  many  columns  and  in 
numerical  order,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  the 
promises  held  forth,  and  the  attendant  risks. 

The  India  surgeoncy  was  thought  of  as  a  temporary  measure,  but 
an  application  to  a  prominent  merchant  of  that  day  proved  unsuc* 
ccssful.  Philadelphia  was  ultimately  preferred,  from  its  superior 
attractions  and  opportunities  of  cultivatin<r  anatomy  and  surgery, 
its  enlarged  held  for  enterprise  and  acquiring  distinction,  though 
the  risk  of  fEulure  and  loss  was  a  serious  drawback. 

His  preparations  were  made;  he  reaHzed  the  legacy  of  his  grand* 
mother,  collected  what  was  due  him,  and,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
bade  adieu  to  the  home  of  his  birth.  In  recording  this  event,  he 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms  :  *'  The  Rubicon  is  passed ;  I  have 
forsaken  my  relations,  my  friends,  and  my  practice.  I  am  now  on 
my  way  to  Philadelpliia,  where  I  intend  to  &eek  my  fortune.  I 
have  put  all  at  hazard.  O,  thou  Eternal  Father,  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  may  thy  blessing  attend  me.'* 

The  winter  was  passed  in  dose  attendance  on  the  lectnses  of  the 
University,  in  professional  reading,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  prao- 
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tical  anatomy.  At  its  close,  lie  regarded  "  his  prospects  as  far  from 
being  flattering;  but  patience  and  perseverance  might  insure  ulti- 
mate success;  at  all  events,  he  would  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel'* 

But  the  momiiig  dawn  of  his  professional  eminence  and  success 
was  then  beginning  to  break,  though  unpeiceiyed  by  him. 

His  enthusiasm  for  anatomy,  his  earnest  application  to  dissection, 
liis  quiet  demeanor,  his  steadiness  of  character,  the  neatness  and 
excellence  of  his  preparations,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Professor 
Wistar,  and  gained  his  friendship,  couHdence,  and  esteem. 

In  March,  he  o^ercd  to  Dr.  Homer  to  appoint  him  his  dissector, 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  doUars  per  annum. 

Hie  o&r  was  immediately  accepted,  though  the  emolument  was 
small. 

This  opening,  triflinjj^  as  it  appears,  "  led  on  to  fortune."  It 
placed  him  on  the  path  to  which  he  was  predestined  by  liis  innate 
ULsto  and  inclinations.  His  progress  was  uninterrupted.  He  moved 
forward  as  on  a  royal  road ;  no  impediment  occurred  to  retard,  or 
obstacle  to  arrest  his  advance,  until  he  had  gained  all  that  fortune, 
ever  propitious  to  him,  could  bestow. 

An  occurrence,  in  this  stage  of  his  life,  gives  an  indication  of  his 
principles.  In  the  &il  he  was  oppressed  with  great  despondency 
regarding  his  future  welfare,  and  assailed  by  anxious  and  corroding 
cares,  picturing  to  his  mind  the  dangers  of  abject  poverty  and  want. 
At  this  time,  an  offer  was  made  to  him  of  a  surgeon's  place  on  board 
an  East  Indiaman. 

Several  medical  gentlemen,  from  the  trading  privileges  allowed 
them,  had  found  the  situation  profitable ;  and  it  had  been  a  &vorite 
plan  with  Br.  Homer.  'Ihe  proposal  was  immediately  dedined  in 
consequence  of  his  engagement  with  Dr.  Wistar. 

He  remarks,  in  noting  down  this  occurrence,  "It  is  said  that  the 
fortune  of  every  man  depends  on  ^(tm(•  unexpected  circumstance; 
1  may  have  rejected  that  on  which  my  fortune  turned  ;  my  refusal 
arose  from  my  aenae  of  obligation  and  honorable  intentions  to  Dr. 
Wistar.  There  is  a  maxim  that  ^  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  I 
now  put  it  to  the  test**  A  note  is  appended  to  this  passage,  dated 
January',  1832,  to  this  effect:  ^*See  note  of  Trustees  of  tiie  Uni- 
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vcrsity  oi  Pcimsylvaiiia,  appointing  me  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
November,  1831." 

This  connection  formed  with  Dr.  Wistar,  ripened  into  personal 
friendship  and  warm  regard.  In  the  summer  of  1817,  Dr.  Wistar 
being  compelled  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
property  he  owned,  selected  Dr.  Homer  as  his'^companion. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  anaUHnical  course  were  fuller  and 
more  complete  than  they  had  been  preTiousIy ;  and  the  anatomical 
museum  was  rapidly  increased  by  niunerous  specimens  and  prepa- 
rations, pai-ticularly  of  fine  injections,  as  well  as  important  patho- 
logical illustrations.  He  worked  most  assiduously,  for  it  was  a 
work  of  love. 

In  speaking  of  the  year  1817,  he  writes,  ^  It  opened  on  me  with 
prospects  too  appalling  for  the  mind  of  man  to  bear."  He  had, 
about  that  period,  nearly  determined  on  abandoning  the  world, 

and  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  a  religious  life,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  eternity.  He  continues,  "  It  closed  upon  me  with  circum- 
stances I  liad  not  dared  to  anticipate.  Fortune  had  pushed  me 
even  farther  than  I  could  have  demanded." 

The  death  of  Dr.  Wistar,  which  occurred  unexpectedly  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1818,  appeared  to  cast  a  blight  on  the  buddiog 
fortunes  of  young  Homer.  The  event  was  poignantly  Mt  by  him. 
**  This  afflicting  dispensation,**  he  records,  "  has  harrowed  up  my 
mind  beyond  manifestation  of  gn<  t  ;  my  fnend,  my  patron,  my 
example  in  life ;  the  i?ood,  the  illustrious  Wistar,  is  no  more.  My 
hopes  are  again  destroyed." 

The  vacant  chair  of  anatomy  in  tiie  Uniyersity,  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey,  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Fhyaick, 
under  whose  auspices  he  had  been  caiefidly  educated,  and  had 
already  acquired  a  distinguished  medical  and  surgical  repntatuML 
High  ox])ectations  had  been  formed  of  this  appointment. 

He  appointed  Dr.  Horner  as  his  deiiiunstrator,  and  placed  the 
dissecting  class  and  all  its  emoluments,  in  Ids  hands. 

How  vain  and  unstable  are  all  human  calculations.  These 
bright  antidpationa  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Dorsey 
opened  the  anatomical  course  of  1818,  with  one  of  the  most  bril* 
liant  introductories,  as  it  was  generally  pronounced,  that  had  tmt 
been  delivered  in  the  University.   It  excited  the  bigheat  admiia- 
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tibii.  That  night  he  vtbb  taken  ill  with  a  disease  that  assumed,  in 
a  few  days,  a  &tal  character,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  consigned 

him  to  a  most  untimely  grave. 

A  cloud,  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Horner,  again  gathered  over  and 
shadowed  his  prospects.    'Hie  event  proved  the  reverse. 

Dr.  Physick,  in  consideration  of  his  nephew's  family,  thougli  in 
a  very  desponding  state  of  mind  from  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  mnch  attached,  who  possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and  whom 
be  looked  to  as  the  prop  of  his  declining  age,  and  though  in  01 
health,  undertook  to  carry  on  ike  anatomical  course,  as  well  as  his 
own  lectures  on  Surgery. 

He  immediately  renewed  "with  Dr.  Horner  the  en^^aji^ement  that 
had  been  made  by  Dr.  Dorsey.  The  course  was  completed  in  a 
manner  highly  satisfectory  to  Dr.  Physick  and  the  class.  The  assi- 
duity and  zeal  of  Dr.  Homer,  and  the  excellence  of  his  demonstra- 
tions, hy  lightening  the  labor  of  the  course  and  fedlitating  its 
progress,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  this  result 

From  some  views  not  easily  understood,  Dr.  Physick  resigned, 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  to  which 
he  had  given  so  much  illustration  by  his  high  reputation,  his  en- 
larged experience,  and  his  sound  surgical  principles,  and  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Fhyddc  was  so  much  satisfied  with  Dr.  Homer's  services  the 
pseceding  winter,  lhat  he  at  once  renewed  the  connection  with  him 
on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  position  Dr.  Horner  had  nuw  gained,  and  in  which  he  was 
so  firmly  intrenched,  at  once  secured  and  commanded  his  sm  <  oss  in 
his  future  fortunes.  He  possessed  the  entire  confidence,  and  had 
won  the  steadfast  friendship  of  Dr.  Physick,  the  foremost  in  the 
nmks  of  the  profession,  and  whose  opinion  was  of  great  weight  in 
society.  His  income  was  considerably  above  his  wants,  and  a 
oommencing  accumulation  gave  a  confidence  in  a  future  store.  The 
harassing  fears  of  failure  and  destitution,  which  conjured  up  the 
<lark  des^Kjudency  to  which  he  was  so  often  a  prey,  were  for  the  time 
(lis{)eUed.  So  entirely  had  his  mind,  feehngs,  and  affections  been 
engroased  in  the  hard  stniggle  he  had  bravely  maintained  against 
diacouiBging  odds,  that  no  other  consideration  could  engage  his 
attentioii,  or  make  a  permanent  impression.   He  had  now  the 
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assurance  of  security  and  independence ;  he  could  indulge  in  other 
thou^ts,  and  look  into  other  relations  of  Hie. 

It  is  remarkable  and  characteristic,  that  up  to  this  period  he  had 

been  unconscious  of  that  profound  sentiment,  of  tliat  ideality  of  the 
moral  faculties,  the  source  of  our  noblest  conceptions  of  moral 
duties,  and  of  our  purest  enjoyment,  the  origin  of  man's  highest 
aspirations  on  this  earth,  and  only  awakened  into  existence  by  the 
inspiration  of  woman.  He  had  never  loved ;  nay,  he  was  sceptical 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  passion,  certainly  as  to  himsd^  and 
looked  upon  all  that  had  been  said  in  ekiquent  prose  or  sung  in 
harmonious  verse  on  the  subject,  as  the  illusions  of  an  ardent 
nature,  or  the  exaggerated  fictions  of  a  poetic  imagination. 

But  his  hour  had  arrived,  as  it  comes  to  all.  He  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged the  reahty  of  the  sentiment  he  had  denied ;  and  possessed 
by  the  passion  he  had  discredited,  roused  £rom  its  dormant  state,  he 
was  thrown  into  new  trains  of  thought,  and  impelled  into  a  new 
condition  of  being.  In  this  relation  of  h&  he  was  &Tored  as  ui  so 
many  others.  His  hopes  were  not  thwarted.  He  was  affianced, 
and  in  October,  1820,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Welsh,  the  tiiud 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Welsh,  a  prominent  merchant  of  this  city. 

In  the  mouth  succeeding  liis  marriage,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Physick,  Dr.  Homer  was  associated  with  him  as  Adjunct  Professor 
«  of  Anatomy.  From  this  time  there  is  but  little  more  to  record  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Homer  than  the  occurrences  of  a  successful  professional 
life,  and  a  strict  attention  to  his  various  duties. 

In  1823,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  PhUadd- 
phia  ilimsliouse  Hospital,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty-five 
yeai-s. 

Dr.  Fhysick,  broken  down  by  increasing  infirmities,  hnding  the 
task  of  lecturing  beyond  his  powers^  resigned  his  chair  in  1831. 

Dr.  Homer,  in  November  of  that  year,  was  unanimously  elected 
in  his  place. 

On  the  approach  of  the  cholera  invasion  in  1833,  the  City  Ooun* 

cils  appointed  a  SanittU y  Board  composed  of  the  principal  [)hysi- 
cians  ut  the  city.    Dr.  Homer  was  one  of  those  selected ;  and  was 
subsequently  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  tenipomry  district  hos- 
pitals, established  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 
He  devoted  himself  to  investigate  the  anatomical  lesions  tbst 
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occur  in  the  intestinal  tube  in  choleia.  For  this  object  he  adopted 
an  entirely  new  method  of  observation.  He  first  made  a  minute 
injection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  examined  it  under 

water  with  large  ma^aufyiug  lenses,  ymd  alterwaids  on  tlie  object- 
glass  of  the  microscope. 

In  this  manner,  he  demonstrated  that  the  epitheUal  structure  of 
the  small  intestines  is  destroyed  and  desquamated.  « 

Boehm^  of  Berlin,  subsequently  ascertained  the  same  &ct^  and  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  observations  since  then.  I  claim, 
then,  for  Dr.  Homer,  the  credit  of  having  first  devised  Ihe  method 
of  obtaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  epithelial  tissues  ;  tluit  is,  by  previously 
injecting  tlitm,  examining  them  under  water  with  magnif)ing 
glasses  and  the  microscope ;  and  further,  of  being  the  hrst  who  de- 
monstrated, conclusively,  that  entire  desquamation  of  the  epithelium 
of  the  small  intestines  is  a  cardinal  and  especial  anatomical  lesion 
in  cholera. 

This  lesion,  as  a  constant  symptom  or  anatomical  alteration,  is 

met  witli  in  no  other  disease,  and  is  far  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  pathology  of  cholera  than  tlie  lesion  of  Peyer's  glands,  first 
announced  by  Louis  as  existing  in  typhoid  fever,  and  for  which  he 
has  received  so  much  credit,  is  with  the  patliology  of  that  aflfection. 

In  June,  1841,  Dr.  Homer,  for  the  first  time,  had  an  attack  of 
dyspnoea,  while  residing  in  the  country.  In  each  succeeding  year, 
these  attacks  were  renewed  vnth  increased  severity  and  frequency. 
They  were  most  commonly  brought  on  by  indigestion,  or  over- 
exi  rtiun,  or  excitement.  lu  1844,  I  saw  liim  in  one  of  his  attacks. 
The  lun^^s  wt'ie  violently  ron<jeste(l.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
sli^t  auscultatory  eiuunination,  to  which  he  was  averse,  sufficient 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  Ik  nrt,  apparently 
widmut  lesion  of  the  valves.  He  was  relieved  by  bleeding  and  by 
a  copious  expectoration  of  bloody  semm. 

In  1847,  his  constitution  appeared  to  be  yielding  to  the  affection. 
The  attacks  were  frc(|iiont,  either  severe  or  sUght ;  liis  nights  for  a 
time  nearly  sieeples6,  and  dropsical  effusions  had  commenced. 

He  was,  in  this  state,  attending  daily  to  practice,  sometimes  on 
£M>t,  and  ascending  the  staircases  of  hotels  and  private  residences, 
regardless  of  his  sufferings*   It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
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penniaded  to  retire  to  the  country^  to  find  relief  in  inaction  and 
repose.  He  returned  in  the  M,  so  much  recruited  from  this  regi- 
men, that  he  carried  on  the  winter  course  without  interruption, 

though  the  carotids  could  be  seen  from  every  bench  of  the  anato- 
mical ampliitheatre  violently  throbbing,  and  it  was  a  daily  expecta- 
tion that  he  might  drop  at  the  demonstration-table. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  Dr.  Homer,  accompanied  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  Leidy,  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  rallied  on  the  voyage, 
and  soon  after  landing  engaged,  with  the  ardor  of  a  young  medical 
tourist,  in  professional  pursuits.  In  England,  Germany,  and 
Franco,  he  ^dsited  hospitals  and  anatomical  nfusenms,  and  sought 
out  (Miiiiu  lit  anatomists  and  surgeons.  He  was  in  Vienna  wh  k 
the  revolutionary  movements  were  in  j)rogress.  He  was  also  m 
Paris  during  the  fierce  conflicts  of  July,  when  he  witnessed  in  the 
hospitals,  filled  with  the  wounded,  every  variety  of  gunshot  wound, 
and  the  modes  of  treatment  pursued.  In  passing  from  one  hos- 
pital to  another,  our  medical  travellers  found  themselves  suddenly 
hetween  two  parties  of  comhatants,  when  they  had  to  take  refuge 
ill  a  parte  cctcJiire,  to  a\  oid  the  deadly  missiles. 

From  tliis  excursion,  Dr.  Homer  returned  much  benefited,  and 
was  euableil  to  attend  to  his  routiue  of  duties  without  intermission, 
until  the  winter  of  1852-63. 

During  1852,  his  attacks  and  sulferings  increased,  and  sad  inroads 
were  made  on  his  constitution  and  health.  At  tiie  opening  of  the 
course,  in  Octoher,hiB  situation  appeared  very  precarious,  and  gave 
serious  apprehensions  to  his  friends.  He  was  resolute  in  his  detef- 
niiaation  to  lecture ;  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  abaiKlun  the 
field  ill  which,  for  twenry-oiie  years,  he  had  successfully  labored. 
But  it  was  early  apparent  that  his  car^i  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  impossibility  of  his  finishing  the  course  manifested. 

Early  in  November,  immediately  on  my  return  fipom  Europe, 
where  I  had  been  detamed,  he  requested  my  oinnion  of  his  state, 
and  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  was  frankly  told  that  leo- 
tuiiug,  or  practising,  in  his  then  state,  was  impossible — ^must  not 
be  thought  of;  that  rest  and  tranquiUity  were  indispensable. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  must  leave  the  city ;  I  cannot  remain  and 
follow  your  advice."  He  left,  the  next  day,  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
at  the  South,  returned  in  three  weeks,  temporarily  tallied,  and 
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lesamed  tiis  lectuiest  which  he  cantLnued  until  JuDxmf  27ih.  This 
laal  lectttxe  was  aooomplished  with  difficulty.  His  limbs  were  dis- 
tended with  drD|)sica]  swelHngs ;  far  a  week  he  had  been  lecturing 
while  band;i^o(l  to  the  waist;  his  respiration,  labor*  d  and  sliort, 
rendered  speech  diftlcult;  the  heaving  heart  and  tlirobliiiii:  carotids 
seemed  tiireateniiig  every  moment  an  apoplectic  hemorrhage,  a. 
sudden  congestion,  or  fiital  effusion  on  the  lungs.  At  the  end  of 
the  kctuie  he  delibemtely  walked  to  his  home,  at  least  a  qnaxtes 
of  a  mile»  as  though  he  were  in  perfect  health,  Fkom  this  time  he 
Mt  the  conviction  that  his  office  in  life  was  closed,  and  he  was  soon 
to  be  removed  from  those  duties  which  he  had  fulfilled  with  earnest- 
ness and  integrity.  He  resigned  himself  calmly  to  his  fote,  and 
awaited  its  coming  without  a  murmur  or  with  reluctance.  There 
was,  with  him,  no  parade  of  preparation  for  a  future  state,  for  it 
had  been  the  ruling  thought  and  aim  of  his  whole  life.  He  seldom 
talked  of  his  death ;  but,  when  it  was  alluded  to,  it  was  treated 
and  spoken  of  as  any  other  occurrence  of  our  daily  Ufe.  A  drcnm* 
stance  I  am  tempted  to  mention,  shows  his  coolness  and  unconcern 
on  this  subject.  He  was  lynig  on  a  couch,  Dr.  llcnry  Smith  and 
myself  sitting  on  each  side.  Dr.  Horner  was  suffering  some  pain, 
a  new  sjinptom  that  had  just  comnu  need,  lie  demonstrated,  with 
his  finger,  the  different  regions  of  the  trunk,  enumerating  the  or- 
gans they  contained,  and  the  state  of  each,  and  indicated  the  exact 
seat  where  he  then  suffered  the  most  This  was  done  with  the 
interest  and  earnest  manner  of  a  demonstration  to  his  class.  I  was 
so  stnick  with  it  iis  to  call  the  attention  of  Dr.  Smitli  to  this  dis- 
play of  the  ruling:  passion  strong  in  death."  "Look!  here  is  the 
anatoHust  dissecting  ids  body ;  making  a  liost-moriem  before  he  is 
dead/'  The  remark  so  amused  Dr.  Homer  that  he  laughed  heartily, 
in  which  we  joined  him.  At  the  end  he  said:  Well,  I  have  not 
hftd  80  good  a  lau^  fer  a  long  time."  This  occurred  on  the  third 
day  before  his  death. 

The  imperatiTe  sense  of  duty,  so  eonspienons  a  trmt  in  Dr. 
Horner,  w;li^  manifested  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Towards 
the  close  of  February,  finding  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  his 
case  mitigated,  and  his  life  prolonged  beyond  his  expectations,  he 
insisted  on  relieving  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  a  portion  of 
tlie  laboD  his  inoapadtated  state  might  throw  on  them.  He  com* 
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menced  the  anatonucal  examiaatioii  of  the  candidates  for  gndusp 
tion,  aided  by  hU  son-m-law.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  and  continued 

this  duty  until  within  two  days  of  his  death. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  tliat  the  death  of  Dr.  Horner  was  not 
the  immediate  result  of  the  cliioiiic  affection  under  which  his  con- 
stitution had  broken  down.  He  had  complained,  about  the  lOth 
of  March,  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  on  the  left  side.  The  night  di 
the  12th  it  suddenly  assumed  an  intensity  that  led  to  the  suspidon 
of  peritonitis  fmm  a  perforation.  He  sank  exhausted,  by  unceasing 
and  uumitigable  suffering,  the  eyening  of  the  next  day,  Maidi 
13th,  1853,  surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  family  and  relatives. 

Examination,  after  death,  r(?vealed  the  existence  of  entcro-peri- 
tonitis,  with  mortification  of  the  small  intestines.  This  new  condi- 
tion was  the  direct  cause  of  death,  and  had  suddenly  supervened 
on  the  original  disease. 

Several  years  belEbre  lus  death  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  that 
Church. 


ARTHUR  HOWELL. 

Abthur  Howell,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  by 

trade  a  tiiuuer  and  currier,  and  an  cmiinent  and  worthy  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Frientb  or  Quakers.  He  died,  Janu»iry  26th, 
1816,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  plain  but  pious  man,  and,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
was  a  sincere  and  exemplary  member  of  the  Society  to  w  liich  he 
belonged.  When  sitting  in  the  preaching  gallery,  as  beheld  thiou^ 
the  mist  of  years,"  he  always  sat  shrouded  beneath  his  hat  drawn 
down  over  his  fcce,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  outside  coat  elevated 
to  meet  it,  like  unto  a  ])rophet  "  lu  his  mantle  wrapt,"'  aud  isolated 
in  thought  from  all  suhhinary  tilings. 

As  a  preacher,  or  "  Public  Friend,"  as  his  brethren  called  their 
ministers,  Arthur  Howell  was  somewhat  eminent  and  useftil,  as  a 
good  man  and  sincere  Christian.  He  was  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
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and  be  earned  his  noti<mB  of  Mr  dealing  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  deemed  insane  in  these  days  of  commercial  virtue.  It  is  nar- 
rated of  Friend  Howell,  that  upon  one  occasion  he  purchased  a 
cargo  of  tanners'  oil,  on  a  rising  market,  and  that  after  selling  it 
at  a  higher  rate  than  he  anticipated,  he  repairctl  to  tlie  person  from 
whom  he  hought,  and  paid  him  an  additional  doUax  upon  each 
barrel  of  oil! 

His  dying  exclamation  was^   There  is  nothing  in  the  way.*' 
The  following  verses  were  published  soon  aiber  his  death,  in 

"Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser": — 


ARTHUR  HOWELL. 

Sliall  the  I'Toud  warrior,  \vho,  n.iLi]:\  the  ^Loriu, 
Drunken  with  blocnl,  bia  furious  way  pursues, 

ewmtge  does  fitir  Natore'e  fiuse  delbna, 
Chum  all  tliA  homage  of  the  toppliant  Muse  ? 

AikI  shall  not  lio,  in  duty's  path  wlio  trod, 

Bowing  8ubmu»ive  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Who  mormaTdl  not  at  the  diaitiaing  rod, 

Bnt  gtatefol  took  whatever  good  was  given  7 

81iall  not  his  meroorj  (like  the  fragraoi  flower, 

Thou^rh  dead  and  withered,  still  perfumes  the  air), 
Live  in  our  hearts  until  the  partin;^  ho;ir, 

When  comes  the  signal,  For  the  grave  prepare  t 

Test  ia  each  heart,  where  Tirtae  holds  her  throne, 

Memory,  indulgent  to  the  mind^s  review, 

Will  hrinp'  the  noble  actions  of  thine  own, 
And  oounsel  oUicrs — "  Xhe  same  path  pursue." 

And  oh  I  may  thej,  when  comes  the  final  hoar, 

When  they  no  longer  on  the  earth  may  stay, 
Feel  the  consoling  inflacnce  of  that  Power, 

That  whispered  thee,  "  There's  nothing  in  the  way  1" 

Mrs.  Child,  in  her  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  says,  Arthur 
Howell  was  remazkahle  for  spiritual-mindedness  and  the  gift  of 

prophecy." 
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FERDINAND  WAKEMAN  HUBBELL. 

(From  "  The  PiesbjterUo,"  of  Satarcby,  Aa^t  7th,  1852.) 

The  late  Mr.  Hubbell, — ^We  have  inserted,  this  week,  the 
obituary  of  F.  W.  Hubbell,  Esq.  The  memory  of  this  gentleman 
should  be  dear  to  every  Presbyterian,  when  we  remember  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Presbyterian  C'hiircli.  The  clear  <ind  po^\eiful  argumont  in  which 
he  sustainod  its  rights;  the  succinct  and  lucid  manner  in  whicli  he 
stated  the  points  in  controversy ;  the  clear  and  intelligible  enuncia- 
tion of  the  points  of  doctrine ;  the  cogent  reasoning  by  which  he 
connected  them  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  finally  trium- 
phant results  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  colleagues,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  We  cannot  refuse  this  mournful  tribute  to  the  powerful 
and  cultivated  intellect  that  hfts  passed  away.  Mr.  Hubbell  was  a 
rrcshytc  rian  from  (  on>'iction.  He  derived  his  lineage  from  the 
Purit^uis  of  New  England.  His  tjTeat-grandfather,  Jonathan  Law, 
was  Governor  of  Connecticut  under  the  colonial  system ;  and  his 
son.  Chief  Justice  Law,  was  a  member  of  the  Kevolutionary  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Hubbell's  uncles,  on  either  side,  were  among  the  bravest 
defenders  of  their  country,  both  by  sea  and  land.  And  he  nobly 
sustained,  in  his  life  and  character,  the  reputation  of  the  venerable 
men  from  whom  he  had  descended.  In  conclusion,  we  entirely 
concur  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  his  professional  brethren, 
in  saying  that,  "  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  W.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  we 
have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  oi-naments  of  the  Bar,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  jurists  of  our  country,  and  an  honorable 
and  useful  feUow-dtizen." 

Ferdinand  Wakeman  Hubbell,  whose  loss  the  Bar  of  Fhilao 
delphia  has  had  so  recently  to  de])lore,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  New 
York,  on  the  -ith  day  of  ]\Iuv,  18(J1.  1  Ir  was  the  second  son  of 
Walter  Hubbell,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Hon. 
Richard  Law,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Uub- 
bell's  &rther,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  extensively  engaged  in 
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commercial  pursuits,  but  died  when  his  son  was  only  in  the  third 
year  of  his  age.    lie  was  blessed,  however,  with  a  fond  and  intel- 
ligent mother,  who  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  mislortune, 
and  who  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  give  her  children  all  the 
advimtages  that  the  best  education  can  confer,  and  who  lived  to  an 
advanced  age  to  see  her  efforts  successful  in  the  prosperity  of  her 
son.   Mr.  Hubhell  completed  his  classical  studies  at  Princeton  and 
Union  Colleges.    He  read  law  with  the  late  Charles  Cliauncey, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  he  always  felt  a  filial  regard  for 
tliat  gentleman,  he  ever  retained  his  confidence  and  esteem.  From 
the  time  of  his  admission,  to  the  Bar,  we  can  only  contemplate  Mr, 
Hubbell's  character  as  a  lawyer;  for  in  that  his  whole  fnture  exist- 
ence was  absorbed.  He  was  a  lawyer  pure  and  entire.  Everything 
about  him  gave  way  to  his  profession ;  to  that  .he  dedicated  his  days 
and  nights.  When  a  student,  he  was  iii  the  habit  of  studying  regu- 
larly fifteen  hours  a  day;  and  while  lie  was  a  practitioner,  the 
momiug  has  frequently  surprised  hiiu  in  tlie  preparation  of  his 
ca^es.    His  scrupulous  attention  would  not  delegate  to  another 
what  he  might  do  himself ;  and  although  nature  would  frequently 
revolt  at  this  overtasking,  still  the  unyielding  energy  of  his  will 
bent  her  to  his  purpose.   This  severity  o£  labor  gradually  under-  ' 
mined  a  naturally  sound  and  excellent  constitution,  on  which  he 
relied  too  confidently,  hut  which  at  length  gave  way,  and  sent  him 
to  his  grave  in  the  maturity  ni'  his  manliood.    "With  sucli  applica- 
tion his  learniug  was  neces>arily  vast  and  extensive,  and  his  iron 
memory  held  it  always  at  command.  Founded  on  such  a  basis,  his 
legal  judgment  was  seldom  at  fault,  led  with  security,  and  decided 
nith  confidence.   The  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind,  perhaps, 
was  a  microscopic  power  of  analysis  that  traced  every  matter  to  its 
most  attenuated  filament ;  while  a  metaphysical  cast  of  thought, 
with  a  subtlety  peculiar  to  itself,  detected  the  most  delicate  distinc- 
tions, Avhicli  he  afterwards  developed  with  almost  mathematical 
precision  and  grc^at  force  of  language.    These  intellectual  traits 
gave  him  that  connnanding  power  that  he  always  held  as  a  coun- 
sellor and  advocate.    He  had  no  superior  in  the  United  States  as 
a  special  pleader,  a  branch  of  the  profession  that  he  peculiarly 
delighted  in,  because  it  exercised  that  logical  accuracy  of  thinking 
that  00  eminently  distinguished  him ;  he  has  left  numerous  pleas 
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Upon  the  recoids  of  onr  courts  which  will  serve  as  models  to  all 

iuture  times.  His  power  of  ^generalization  easily  determined  the 
leading  principle  from  a  multitude  of  precedents,  and  for  the  same 
reason  and  with  the  same  facility,  he  referred  every  individual  case, 
however  modified  by  circumstances,  to  the  rule  that  controlled  it. 
In  his  arguments  to  the  Bench,  there  was  an  earnest  fearlessness 
that  did  not  hesitate  £oir  a  moment  about  the  correctness  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  seemed  always  confident  of  the  conquest  it  would,  and 
often  did,  ^vring  from  reluctant  judges,  because,  whenever  he 
undertook  to  urge  a  point,  he  took  care,  by  the  severest  scrutiny 
and  study,  to  ascertain  lie  was  rierht,  and  then  demanded  from  the 
Bench  what  its  justice  was  bound  to  administer. 

As  an  advocate  to  the  jury,  he  was  warm  and  impressive  Con- 
summately skilful  in  urging  upon  them  the  force  of  the  evidence, 
sternly  aigumentatiye,  without  any  of  the  fiouxishes  of  rhetoric, 
his  maidy  tone  of  elocpu  nt  e  generally  succeeded  in  convincing 
their  understandings  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  statements  and  tlie 
clearness  of  his  elucidations.  As  his  thought  was  logical,  his*  lan- 
guage was  necessarily  concise  and  comprehensive ;  there  was  no 
useless  waste  of  phraseology,  and  his  meanin<j^  was  conveyed  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable.  He  has  helped  to  build,  to  elaborate, 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  clarify  the  jurispru- 
dence of  this  great  Commonwealth,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
result  of  his  labors  will  be  found  where  those  of  a  lawyer  only 
art'  found — in  the  reports  of  the  Stale.  But  the  thouijht,  the 
acumen,  the  mental  power  that  led  to  that  result,  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  those  few  men  who  have  stood  by  his  side  and  seen  his 
noble  efforts.  If  we  add  to  all  this,  his  zeal,  his  integrity,  and 
his  even  &stidu>us  fidelity  to  his  cause  and  his  dient,  we  hope  we 
have  conveyed  some  idea  of  how  near  he  came  to  the  perfection  of 
his  profession.  Such  was  the  character  of  Ferdinand  W.  Huhbell 
as  a  lawyer.  As  a  general  scholar,  his  classical  attainments  often 
afFonli  d  him,  when  he  could  snatch  a  innrtiLiit  of  leisure,  that  de- 
li<^ht  which  the  learned  only  can  feel  in  tlio  lore  of  antiquity.  He 
delighted  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  most  of  which  he  knew  by  heart, 
in  the  original  tongue ;  and  the  terseness  of  Tacitus  always  pleased 
his  taste,  because,  pexliaps,  it  resembled  his  own  habits  of  con- 
densed expression.   But,  alas!  few  hours  were  granted  him  fer 
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Aese  idaxations,  amidst  €tke  pressure  of  bunness.  That  press  was 

too  severe  upon  him ;  too  many  flew  to  him  for  aid,  for  counsel, 
for  advice,  for  assistance ;  his  energies  could  not  supply  all,  could 
not  last  forever ;  he  perished,  and  perished  like  the  immortal  Dun- 
ning, at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two,  when  we  have  still  a  right  to 
look  fbrwaid  to  many  years.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  his  in- 
tellect ;  yet,  amidst  all  his  cares,  he  never  forgot  the  duties  due 
his  Creator;  and  in  the  various  relations  of  domestic  hfe,  as  a  son, 
a  husband,  &ther,  and  brother,  he  exhibited  the  best  traits  of  a 
man  and  a  Chnstian.  He  licid  a  heart  kind,  benevolent,  and  ex- 
pansive with  charity  to  all  men — open  to  feel,  and  ready  to  dis- 
pense whatever  aid  migiit  soothe  and  solace  the  unfortunate. 
Those  who  knew  him  best,  know  how  often  his  generous  hand 
was  opened  to  the  distresses  and  wants  of  his  fellow-beings.  They 
were  not  sounded  in  the  streets,  or  heard  by  men,  but  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  remembrance  of  his  God  and  Saviour.  It  does  honor 
to  the  deceased,  and  honor  to  his  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  find  that, 
in  a  profession  that  excites  so  much  contention  and  emulation,  the 
living  still  had  the  nobleness  to  render  that  homage  to  the  dead 
that  his  hard- won  merits  deserved.  The  feeling  was  spontaneous, 
but  just ;  all  seemed  to  own  the  loss  of  a  friend ;  all  paid  that 
tribute  of  affection  to  the  amiable  traits  of  a  heart  that  had  ceased 
to  beat  forever  I  He  is  gone!  but  he  has*  bequeathed  to  his  pro- 
fession the  example  of  a  weU-spent  life,  of  untiring  industry,  of 
zealous  fidelity  ami  devotion,  of  honorable  rectitude,  and,  above 
aU,  a  career  of  iiuspotted  integrity.  Such  a  memory  will  be  long 
and  fondly  cherished.  The  earth  has  lost  his  spirit,  while  the 
grave  has  added  to  its  mouldering  trophies  the  remains  of  an  illus- 
trious man.  C. 

Ilac  Tabula 
Coimncmnratur, 
Ferdinandus  "Wakemau  JIubbell. 
Jurisprudeutiaj 
Yir  admodum  peritus, 
Qoi  in  Fontiabiis  ssminain  Fdnam 
Sastulit. 

logenio  insignia,  eloqueniis  ialmtos; 
Litetis  liiimMiioribQS  oraatns; 
In  Pbiloiopbift  Dootui  | 
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Viscit, 
Omni  Tirtate  probatoa ; 
MorOm  tmenitate  ddeotu, 
Obiit, 
Medio  in  spfttio  MMt 
•  Eieptiit ;  profimde  defletna. 
Id  Hail  Nod.  iv,  MPCGCI  nttas; 
jDlii  Idihu  MDGCCLiy 

£  Tito  ezeeMt  H.  H. 


WILUAM  HUDSON. 

William  Hudson,  the  original  founder  of  this  family  in  Philadel- 
phia, came  hit] If  1  from  " licedncss,"  on  " Fogerbury  Manor,"  York- 
shire, England,  ahout  the  time  that  William  Penn  came  over  to  this 
country ;  and,  it  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  he  accompamed 
the  founder  hither  in  1682.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  among  Ihe 
first  who  migrated  to  the  new  dty  ftom  England.  Mr.  Hndaan 
waa  never  an  Epiaoopal  dergyman,  as  has  been  stated.  He  was  a 
strict  Quaker,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
proprietor.  He  held  several  offices  of  trust  in  t\w  new  city,  h;i.vmg, 
for  a  number  of  years,  been  Alderman,  Common  Councilman,  and 
Mayor,  by  turns.  Mr.  Hudson  was  a  tanner ;  and,  at  a  time  when 
property  was  cheapo  in  Philadelphia  than  it  is  at  present,  he  pvr- 
chased  a  strip  of  land  fifty  feet  in  width  upon  Chestnut  Street, 
extending  feom  Chestnut  Street  to  the  ^*  Swamp,"  as  the  low  gnmnd 
on  the  verge  of  Dock  Creek  used  to  be  called.  In  this  Swamp** 
was  located  the  tanyard  of  the  owner  of  the  ground ;  and,  at  this 
end  of  the  property,  the  family  kept  tlie  boats  in  which  tln^y  were 
accustomed  to  drop  down  Dock  Crerk  to  the  Delaware  on  fishing 
excursions,  or  when  they  desired  to  visit  their  extensive  plantations 
in  the  Neck."  At  the  Chestnut  Street  end  of  the  lot  the  fianily 
mansion  was  built  It  was  a  fine,  old-&shioned,  brick  structme, 
whidi  stood  back  firom  Chestnut  Street,  a  short  distance  below 
Third.  In  the  courtyard,  on  Chestnut  Street,  there  were  stately 
button wuud-trees  growm^.    In  tlie  year  1G94,  Mr.  Hudson  pur- 
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chased,  for  five  hundred  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  the  house 
and  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets.  This 
structure  was  built  and  owned  by  Solomon  Boone;  and  Anthony 
Morris,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hudson,  as  executor  of  tlie  estate 
of  Mr.  Boone,  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Hudson.  Tliis  is  the  iden- 
tical structure  which  was  so  long  occupied  by  the  Musgrayes^  and 
ia  which  John  H.  Baker  kept  his  intelligence-office  and  night- 
fchool  hr  many  years.  Carter's  Alley  was  not  opened  through  into 
Third  Street  until  after  the  great  fire  in  Dock  Street,  in  IHOG,  when 
ihu  house  which  stood  at  the  western  end  of  the  court  was  de- 
mohshecl.  and  the  present  thoroughfare  was  formed. 

Mr.  Hudson  accumulated  an  immense  deal  of  property  in  Phikp 
delphia.  He  was  the  original  owner  of  the  old  tanyard  (afterwards 
Ashbuxner's)  which  was  fbrmeriy  located  on  Third:  Street,  below 
the  Girard  Bank.  This  property  extended  fibm  the  southern  line 
rf  the  bank  property  to  Harmony  Court,  and  back  to  Hudson's 
Alley,  a  passage-way  into  Chestnut  Street,  which  Mr.  Hudson 
caused  to  be  opened  for  tiie  use  of  his  property,  and  wliicli  has 
ever  since  borne  his  name.  Perhaps  the  snuggest  piece  of  pro- 
perty owned  by  the  old  gentleman  was  "  Hudson's  G^arden,"  ex- 
tenduig  fiom  Market  Street  to  Arch,  and  ftom  JPifth  Street  to  Sixth. 
He  also  owned  a  neat  little  strip  of  land  opposite  tiiis  plot,  which 
extended  from  the  south  line  of  Christ  Chuirich  graveyard,  at  Fifth 
and  Ak  ]]  Streets,  to  Market  Street,  and  huvmg  a  depth  of  one 
liuiulird  anil  thirteen  feet  from  Fifth  Street. 

In  the  year  1742,  Mr.  Hudson  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
bis  large  estate  was  divided  between  his  children  and  his  giand- 
diiidien.  .The  owner  of  the  land,  in  his  wUl,  laid  out  the  square 
into  k>ts,  planned  and  named  North  and  South  Streets  (the  latter 
has  sinoe  heen  called  Commerce  Street),  and  marked  upon  each  lot 
the  name  of  tiie  lucky  individual  who  was  to  inherit  it.  We  copy 
froai  the  document  the  following  names  of  the  heirs  to  this  portion 
of  the  estate:  Eliza  Hudson,  Mary  Burr,  Hannah  BniT,  William 
Mcdcall,  Jane  Hudson,  Matthew  Medcalf,  Susannah  Hudson,  Kachel 
Hudson,  Rachel  Owen,  Susannah  Medcalf,  Ilachel  Medcalf,  ^fary 
fiodfloii  (daughter  of  Samuel),  William  Hudson,  Jr.,  Bachel  £m- 
Isn,  Hudson  Emlen,  Sarah  Emlen,  Mary  Hudson  (daughter  of  Wil- 
fism,  Jr.),  Mary  Howell, .  Hainnah  and  Riudiel  Owens,  William 
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Hudson^  Jr.,  Hannah 'Owens,  Rebecca  Hudflon,  Deborah  Hudson, 
Susannah  Burr,  Sarah  Langdale,  Susannah  Medcalf,  Hannah  Moode, 

Gustavus  llasselins,  and  Abialuuu  Kintsiii^^^  nil  of  whom  were 
children  or  gmiidchildreii  of  William  Hudson.  The  manor  pro- 
perty in  England  was  given  to  Sarali  Emlen ;  and  Uie  property  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets  was  bequeathed 
to  Samuel  Hudson,  a  son  of  the  testator,  and  the  gnrand-ient  ac- 
cruing 6om  this  ground  is  stUl  enjoyed  by  his  desoendants.  The 
land  upon  which  the  Vandyke  building  now  stands  was  purchased 
on  ground  rent,  a  few  years  since,  from  the  descendants  of  Mr. 
Hudson,  for  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  repre- 
senting a  principal  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  death  of 
Samuel  Hudson,  he  left  the  old  homestead,  at  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  to  his  daughter .  Kachel,  who,  not  having  before  her  eyes 
the  fear  of  a  sudden  journey  oyer  the  wall  of  the  Meeting,  manied 
Captain  Jory,  an  officer  in  the  British  Army.  After  the  death  of 
Captain  Jory,  his  widow  married  a  fiimous  Quaker  preacher,  named 
John  Hunt.  This  lady,  in  her  matrimoniid  experience,  blended 
the  epuuk'ttes  and  the  broad-brimmed  beaver  rather  oddly. 

TTiere  are  quite  a  number  of  well-known  families  in  Philadclpiiia 
who  can  trace  their  descent  firom  Mr.  William  Hudson ;  while 
others,  which  were  equally  as  well  known,  and  which  descended 
from  him,  axe  now  extinct.  Among  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Hod- 
son  are  the  Whaxtons,  Eidgways,  Ernlens^  Howells,  Medcalfi, 
Fishers,  Moodes,  Burrs,  Nancarrows,  Langdales,  Germans,  Lewises, 
Sykoses,  and  lv;n\Ies.  The  old  clock  in  thr  DiiLulelphia  Lihrdry, 
winch  is  reported  to  have  belonged  to  Oliver  Cvromweil,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  by  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hudson. 
The  tradition  in  the  family  is,  that  the  ancient  timepiece  was  pOT" 
chased  by  WiUiam  Hudson  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  Bichaid  Crom- 
well, the  spn  of  the  Protector,  and'thiit  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Hudson.- 

There  is  a  diary  of  Eliza  Hudson,  a  daughter  of  William's,  who 
was  a  famons  Quaker  preacher  in  her  time.  The  diary  com rtK  uce^ 
in  1743,  and  extends  through  several  yenrs.  Tt  is  principalh  fillLxi 
with  narratiyes  of  her  religious  feehngs  and  experiences,  and  it  is 
written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  writer  speaks  frequently  of  visits  paid  to.  Isaac  Noxris's  seaA» 
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at  Fairliill  (now  in  the  Nineteenth  AVard).  She  went  to  England 
and  Ireland  on  religious  business,  and  finally  married  a  ^vidower, 
named  Morris,  and  settled  in  this  city.  Her  first-born  was  named 
William  Hudson  Morris. 


JOSHUA  HUMPHREYS. 

Ik  the  "  Sunday  Dispatch"  of  the  10th  October,  1858,  this  inquiry 
was  made  by  H.  H.  H. : "  Were  any  of  the  following  gentlemen  men 
of  note,  viz,,  Dayid  Hoss,  Thomas  Bussell,  Aaron  Dexter,  Joshua 
Hmnphreyst  They  were  all  correspondents  of  Commodore  Barry. 
I  have  their  autographs,  and  it  is  for'  that  purpose  I  wish  to  know 
if  they  arc  of  any  repute  The  reply  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
names  was:  "Josliua  Humplivrys,  first  Naval  Constructor  of  the 
United  States,  built  many  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the 
government/'  This  was  correct  as  £u:  as  it  went,  but  the  connec- 
tion of  Mr.  Humphreys  with  the  navy  was  more  extended  and 
important  than  that  you  have  stated,  and  in  one  sense  he  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  Fathor'of  the  American  Navy. 

When,  in  1792  and  '93,  it  became  apparent  that  a  naval  esta- 
blishment must  be  created,  the  rate,  size,  and  armament  of  the 
>liips  that  should  compose  it,  were  much  discussed.  The  views 
entertained  by  Mr.  Humphreys  ^yeve  coninuniieated  to  the  Hon. 
Kobert  Morris,  in  a  letter  dated  January  Gth,  1793,  and  subse- 
quently in  conversation  and  by  letter  to  General  Knox,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  there  being  no  navy,  and,  of  course,  no  Secretary 
of  the  Naw. 

The  h^adin^  ideas  of  Mr.  Huniphreys  were  that,  as  our  navy 
must  be,  tor  a  , considerable  time,  inferior  in  tlie  number  of  its  ves- 
sels to  the  navies  of  Europe,  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency  in 
number,  our  ships  should  be  formidable  from  their  chamcter,  aud 
luger  in  size  and  armament,  and  stronger  in  construction  than 
those  of  Europe  of  the  same  class.  The  first  ships  built,  he  thought, 
should  be  fiigates,  the  least  of  which  should  caxry  twenty«eight 
Airty-two-pounders,  or  thirty  twenty-lbur-ponnders  on  the  gun- 
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deck.  Su'  li  ships  in  biowiiiL,^  w  i  citlier  would  be  au  overmatch  for 
ships-of-the-linc,  (whose  lower  ports  must  then  be  closed),  and  in 
light  winds  could  evade  coming  to  action  by  outsaiUng  tkem.  (In 
thoee  days  the  armaments  of  8hips^<>th^4iiie,  even,  were  not  so 
heavy  as  those  proposed  for  the  American  fiigates.)  These  fiigates 
should  have  scantlings  equal  to  seventy-fours,  should  he  built  of  the 
best  materials  that  could  be  procured,  and  the  timber  framed  and 
bolted  together.  When,  in  the  cx)urse  of  time,  other  classes  of  sliij)s 
were  to  be  built,  the  same  principles  sliojild  be  extended  to  ihcm. 
In  this  manner  the  vessels  of  the  American  navy  would  take  the 
lead  of  all  others. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  to  Greneral  Knox  has  been  mislaid;  that 
to  Mr.  Morris  is  not  so  fiill  as,  nor  does  it  contain  the  details  o( 
the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  exhibits- merely  the  general 
])iinciplcs  proposed  fur  the  construe  lion  of  the  navy.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^  PbilaoblfhUi  6Ui  Jm^  1793. 

"To  TUE  Hon.  Robert  Mobris. 

Sir :  From  present  appearances,  I  believe  it  is  time  this  country 
was  possessed  of  a  navy ;  but  as  that  is  yet  to  be  raised,  I  have 
ventured  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject 

Ships  composing  the  European  navies  are  generally  distin- 
guished by  their  rates ;  but  as  the  situation  of  our  coast  and  depth 
of  water  iu  uur  huibors  are  diflferent  in  some  degfree  from  those  of 
Europe,  and  as  our  navy  must  be  for  a  considerable  time  inferior 
in  the  number  of  its  vessels  to  theirs,  we  are  to  consider  what  aze 
ships  will  be  most  formidable,  and  be  an  overmatch  for  those  of  an 
enemy, — such  fiigates  as  in  blowing  weather  would  be  an  oTermatch 
for  double-decked  ships,  or  in  ligl^t  winds  may  evade  c<mung  to 
action  by  outsailing  them.  Ships  built  on  these  princifdes  will 
render  those  of  an  enemy  ni  a  degree  useless,  or  avlU  require  them 
to  have  a  superiority  iu  number  betore  they  attack  our  ships. 

"  Frigates,  I  suppose,  will  be  their  first  object,  and  I  think  none 
of  them  ought  to  be  built  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
keel,  to  cany  twenty-eight  thirty-two  pounders,  or  thirty  twenty- 
four  pounders,  on  tiie  gun-deck,  and  twelve-pounders  on  the 
quarter-deck.  These  ships  should  have  scantlings  equal  to  seventy- 
fours.    As  such  ships  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  should 
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be  built  of  the  best  materiBb  which  can  be  pKOCiued;  and  the 
timbeis  ftamed  and  bolted  together.  . 
"If  we  build  our  ships  of  the  same  size  as  the  European,  they 

having  so  great    uuiiibt  r  of  them,  we  shall  always  be  behind  them. 
I  would  build  them  of  a  larger  size  than  theiis,  and  take  the  lead 
of  them,  which  is  the  only  safe  method  of  commencing  a  navy. 
"  I  am,  very  re8pectMly«  yours, 

JOSBVA  HV1IFHRST&" 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  the  27th  March,  1794,  » to  provide  a 
naval  armament  for  the  United  States,"  gave  discretionary  power 
to  the  President,  witliin  certain  limits,  regarding  the  size  of  the 
ships  to  be  built.  Six  were  authorized:  four  to  be  forty-four  gun 
ships,  two  thirty-six  gun  ships ;  or  the  President  might  substitute 
six  thirty-two  gun  ships.  In  directini;  the  construction  of  the  ships 
aotfaoiized  by  this  Act,  the  views  of  Mr.  Humphreys  were  adopted 
b7  General  Washington  and  Geaend  Knox. 

On  the  12ih  of  April,  1794,  General  Knox  requested  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys  to  prepare  drafts  and  models  for  such  frigates  as  he  had 
proposed  to  the  War  Department,  in  his  letter  of  that  date,  and 
al-M)  nioti(  is  iur  tiic  frames;  and  in  July  following,  he  was  instructed 
to  have  the  moidds  for  those  to  be  built  at  Norfolk  (the  Chesa- 
peake), Baltimore  (the  Constellation),  Ne^v  York  (the  President), 
Boston  (the  Constttution),  and  Portsmouth  (the  Congress),  pre- 
pared with  all  possible  despatch  and  sent  to  those  places;  Mr. 
Homphreys  superintending  in  person  the  construction  of  the  frigate 
United  States,  at  PhiLHlrli>liia. 

In  reportinrr  progress  in  December  following,  Mr.  Humphreys 
says :  "  From  the  construction  of  those  ships  (the  six  frigates),  it 
ii  expected  the  commanders  of  them  will  have  it  in  their  power  to 
engage,  or  not»  any  ship,  as  they  may  think  proper ;  and  no  ship, 
under  sixty^feur,  now  afloat,  but  what  most  submit  to  them." 

Li  the  same  month  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience  to  the 
ctders  of  the  President,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  respecting  the  frigates  authorized  by  the  Act.    He  says, 

•*  That  the  passing  of  thf^  said  Act  created  an  anxious  solicitude 
that  this  second  commencement  of  a  navy  for  the  United  States 
should  be  worthy  of  their  national  diaracter;  that  the  vessels  should 
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combine  such  quaHties  of:  strength,  duxahility,  swiftness  of  sailing, 
and  force,  as  to  render  them  equal,  if  not  supetior,  to  any  Ungates 
belonging  to  any  European  powers.   Researches,  therefore,  have 

been  made  for  the  best  principles  of  construction,  and  such  propor- 
tions adopted  as  have  appeared  best,  upon  the  most  mature  advice 
and  deliberation. 

"  The  largest  ships,  of  forty-four  guns,  will  be  constructed  upon 
a  scale  to.  contain  thirty  cannons  of  the  calibre  of  twenty-four 
pounds  upon  the .  gun-deck.  The  others^  of  thiity-six,  twenty- 
eight  .  cannons,  of  the  same  caUbre,  upon  the  gunnieck.  The  le- 
maining  force  will  he  nfade  up  of  twelye->pounderB  and  brass 
howitzers. 

"  Tht  t  i  iLTutes  Will  be  built  of  live  oak  and  red  .cedar,  in  all  paits 
where  tin  y  can  be  used  to  advantage.** 

In  1796,  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  the  House  of  Hepresent* 
atives  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state,  of  the  naval  equipment,  &a 
&c.,  and  reported  that,  "  after  the  law  (to  provide  a  naval  arma- 
ment) passed,  the  Frendent  of  the  United  States,  under  whose 
direction  they  were  to  be  built,  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  extend 
the  size  of  the  frigates,  and  determined  that  they  shoidd  be  near 
three  hundred  tons  larger,  each,  than  the  Committee  who  had 
reported  on  the  naval  armament  had  estimated;  that  instead  of 
making  use  of  common  timber  for  building  the  frigates,  he  caused 
the  best  live  oak  and  red  cedar  to  be  got  in  Greoigia,*'  &a 

In  1798,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  furnishing  information  to  a 
committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  EepresentatiYes,  to  inquire 
into  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  navid  ;u-- 
mament,  and  also  into  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  completing  the 
same,  says,  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  ships : — 

It  appears  that  the  first  estimate  rendered  to  Congress  was  tor 
fdgates  of  the  common  size  and  dimensions,  rated  at  thirty-six  and 
forty-four  guns ;  and  that  the  first  appropriations  for  the  armament 
were  founded  upon  this  estimate.  It  appears,  also,  that,  when  tiieir 
nze  and  dimensions  came  to  be  more  maturely  considered,  due 
reference  bi  ing  had  to  the  ships  they  might  lun-e  to  contend  witii, 
it  w  as  deemed  proper  so  to  alter  tlieir  dimensions,  w  ithout  changing 
their  rates,  as  to  extend  their  sphere  of  utility  as  much  as  possible. 
It  was  expected,  from  the  alteration,  that  they  would  possess,  in  an 
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eminent  degiee,  the  advantage,  of  sailiiig;  that,  sepaiately,  they 
would  be  superior  to  any  single  European  fingate  of  the  usual 

dimensions ;  that,  if  assailed  by  numbers,  they  would  1)8  always 
a])lc  to  lead  ahead ;  tlmt  they  rould  never  be  obliged  to  go  into 
action,  but  on  their  own  terms,  except  in  a  calm;  and  that,  in 
heavy  weather,  they  would  be  capable  of  engaging  double-deck 
ships.  These  are  the  principal  advantages  contemplated  from  the 
dumge  made  in  their  dimensions.  Should  they  be  realized,  they 
will  more  than  compensate  for  having  materially  swelled  the  body 
of  expenditures.** 

TIu^si  tacts  fiilly  sustain  the  claim  made  for  Mr.  Humphreys  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  His  plans  met  with  some  opposition; 
and  one  of  the  firigates,  the  Cliesapcake,  was  constructed  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  had  been  intended,  and  on  a  different  model, 
although  the  timbeis  had  been  prepared  for  the  larger  dimensions. 
It  is  believed  this  change  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  history  of  those  ships  exliibits  all  the  (jnalities  that  were 
claimerl  ff»r  tliem.  They  proved  to  be  fast  sailers,  to  be  capable  of 
euduring  heavy  battering,  and  of  inilicting  severe  injury  in  a  brief 
time. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  remark  here  that  they  weie  officered 
and  manned  by  men  whose  courage  and  daring  have  never  been 
surpassed,  and  whose  skill  in  seamanship  and  naval  gunnery  have 

rarely  b(*en  equalled. 

The  advantages  contemplated  in  their  construction  were  first 
reaUzed  in  the  actions,  in  1799  and  1800,  between  the  Constella^ 
tion.  Commodore  Truxton,  and  the  French  ships,  Veii^eance  and 
Insurgent ;  but  more  fully  by  the  naval  events  of  the  War  of  1812 
and  1814,  which  brought  into  conspicuous  notice  the  system  upon 
which  the  American  Navy  was  built,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  tlie  construction  of  tlie  ua\  ies  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Humphre)  s  hclnuijcHl  to  ii  faiuiiy  tliat  had  always  maintained 
a  highly  respectable  position.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earUest 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  emigrating  from  Wales  in  1682,  and 
establishing  themselves  in  what  is  now  Delaware  County,  upon  one 
of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Delaware  Biver.  There  Mr.  Hiun-* 
phreys  resided  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  dying,  in 
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1838,  at  the  advanced  oge  oC  eighty-seven,  his  mental  £acultie8  Btili 
unimpaired. 

An  amiable  disposition,  a  generous  and  hospitable  sfnrit,  set  off 

by  courteous  manners  and  a  playful  wit,  endeared  him  to  his 
friends ;  while  the  purity  of  liis  character,  and  iiitelligence  of  his 
mind,  attracted  the  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 


DR.  JAMES  HUTCHINbUN. 

Db.  Hutchinson  was  born  in  Wakefield  township,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  29th  day  of  Januan  ,  175%  and  was  the  son 
of  Randal  Hutchinson,  a  highly  respectable  fiurmer,  and  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  began  his  education  nnder  the  tuition  of 
Paul  Preston,  then  a  distinguished  teacher,  went  subsequently  to  a 
school  in  Virginia,  and  returned  to  complete  a  cnll(  uiate  course, 
with  the  highest  honors,  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  took  the  first 
honor. 

Having  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  medicine,  his  profes- 
sional studies  were  first  pursued  with  Dr.  Evans,  in  this  city. 
From  the  Medical  College,  in  17T4,  he  leoeived  a  gold  medal 
(which  is  now  (1859)  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  J.  Femberton 
Hutchinson,  of  Philadelphia),  as  a  testimonial  of  his  ability  and 
attaiumeuts,  more  particularh  in  tlic  department  of  c  licniiiitry. 
The  same  vear  he  went  to  En  inland,  and  availed  liimself  of  the  in- 
stiuction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fothergill.  His  return,  in  1  <77,  to 
America,  was  hastened  by  the  political  events  of  the  times.  The 
freedom  of  his  opinions  had  indeed  been  the  main  inducement  with 
his  uncle,  Isiael  Pemberton  (under  whose  caie  he  was  at  Philadel- 
phia, his  fether  being  dead),  to  send  him  abroad,  to  withdraw  him, 
if  possible,  from  the  inipendiui^  contest.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  keep  him  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  designs,  and 
exploits  of  his  countrymen.  He  returned  liome  by  way  of  France, 
as  the  bearer  of  important  despatches  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  his 
Government.  When  on  the  American  coast,  the  vessel  he  was  in 
was  chased  by  a  British  ship  of  war;  and  being  determined  to  save 
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his  despatches,  he  left  her  in  an  open  boat,  landed  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  and  thus  succeeded.  A  short  time  after,  she  was 
captured,  and  everything  he  had,  including  a  medical  library  col- 
lected in  England  and  France,  was  lost.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 

in  America  he  joined  the  army  as  surgeon,  and  became  Surgeon- 
General  of  reiinsylvania,  and  continued  with  it  until  the  peace, 
taking  an  active  and  most  decided  part  in  favor  of  America. 

The  Fiiends  were  inclined  to  expel  him  from  their  Society,  for  his, 
as  they  conceived,  breach  of  their  &vorite  principle  of  non-resist- 
ance; but  in  exhibiting  to  them  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fotheigill,  advising 
him  to  the  course  he  pursued,  were  induced  to  pass  the  matter  over. 
The  Doctor,  in  takhig  part  with  hi:,  tc  Uow-citizens,  was  well  aware 
of  the  consequent  loss  of  the  patronage  of  liis  uuclo,  so  well  kno^\^l 
and  so  influential  a  man,  who  would  no  doubt  have  introduced  him 
to  an  extensive  practice  in  Ixis  profession  among  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British  army,  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.  He  was  frequently  at  headquarters  in  times  of 
pccuUar  difficulties.  He  was  appointed,  by  the  Act  establishing 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  when  but  tweuty-sevcn  years  of 
age,  one  of  the  Trustees;  elcctcyd  rii»fessor  of  Chemistry  by  that 
institution ;  chosen  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital:  in  all  of  which  situations 
he  continued  during  lus  life.  His  abilities  as  a  physician  were 
Qniversally  acknowledged.  At  the  time  of  the  yellow  ifever,  in 
1793,  his  exertions,  day  and  night,  were  unceasing,  but  beyond  his 
strength.  He  fell  a  lamented  victim  to  that  fatal  disease,  on  the 
0th  day  of  September  of  that  year. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  medical 
annals  of  Philadelphia.  At  one  time  he  held  the  post  of  Physician 
fi>r  the  Fort  of  Philadelphia.  To  unquestioned  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  professional  distinction,  and  enlaiging  his 
field  of  usefulness,  he  added  a  winning  address  and  popular  man- 
ners. The  road  to  fame  and  wealth  was  opened  to  liim,  but  it  was 
suddenly  closed  by  death. 

He  married  Miss  Sydney  Howell,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  excellent  husband,  a  fond 
&ther,  and  a  most  generous  and  humane  man. 
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The  gold  medal  piesented  to  him,  in  1774«  hj  the  Trotees  cf 
the  Philadelphia  College,  for  his  superior  knowledge  in  chemistry, 

had  on  one  side  a  laurd  branch,  with  the  inscription,  on  the 
pxergne  :  "  Jacobus  Hutchinson,  1774."  On  the  reverse,  a  retort; 
on  the  exergue :  "  Naturte  Artisque  Arcana  Retexi.  (^oUege." 

Br.  Hutchinson  took  a  warm  part  in  the  local  politics  of  Penn- 
sylvania, both  during  the  American  war,  and  after  the  peace.  He 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  possessed  great  influence.- 
But  although  oiften  solicited  to  fill  respectable  offices  at  the  choice 
of  the  people,  he  always  declined  the  compliment  He  was  the 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  at  all  times  received  at  headquarters,  and  often 
inntcHl  to  gi\'e  advice  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  relative  to  the 
medical  department. 

His  first  yn£e  was  Lydia  Biddle,  the  sister  of  Clement  Biddle,  a 
dbtinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 


JARED  INGERSOLL. 

» 

IIT  CHAUBS  J,  INOBEBOLL. 

Jared  Ingersoll  was  the  only  child  of  Jared  Ingersoll,  c)f  Con- 
necticut, who  represented  that  C'olony  as  Commissioner  in  Enj^land 
when  Franklin  resided  there  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  family  was  altogether  and  exclusively  English,  without 
Scots,  Irish,  German,  Swiss,  French,  Spanish,  or  any  others  of  the 
foreign  lineage  common  in  so  many  other  Americans,  and  had  been 
Americanized  by  more  than  a  century's  descent  in  New  England, 
when  Jared  Ingersoll,  the  second,  was  bom. 

In  17()l-2,  his  father  returned  from  Engiuud  with  the  obnoxious 
appointment,  which  his  friend  Franklin  there  indnced  him  to 
undertake,  of  Stamp-'Master-General  for  the  New  England  Colonies. 

Compelled  by  a  tumult nons  assemblage  of  his  fellow-colonists 
forcibly  to  relinquish  that  place,  Jared  Ingersoll,  the  elder,  was 
then  appointed  Admiralty  Judge  for  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
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wliereupon  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  till  the 
Bevolatioii* 

His  son  Jaied,  after  g^raduatinf::  at  Yale  College,  chose  Phila^ 
delpfaia  for  his  residence,  and  the  Bar  for  his  profession.  Bepairing 
to  England  to  accomplish  his  professional  education,  he  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple ;  and,  during  five  years  passed  in  London, 
diligently  studied  tlic  science  of  law,  and  attended  its  practice  in 
the  courts.  Mansfiold,  IMarkstonc,  C'liatliam,  Gan'ick,  and  other 
luminaries  of  that  period,  were  objects  of  his  constant  attention, 
and  of  his  correspondence,  and  ever  after  among  the  pleasures  of 
bis  memory.  Literature,  as  well  as  law,  was  his  study ;  polite 
society  his  enjoyment  He  formed  acquaintances  with  the  dis-> 
trngnished  lawyers  and  memhers  of  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  American  Revolution  was  completely  pronounced 
he  espoused  its  cause  with  the  considerate  preference  of  youthful 
patriotism.  Altlii>ui>h  the  only  child  of  a  loyalist,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, without  tilial  offence,  to  side  with  his  own  against  the  mother 
countr}^  where  he  had  for  several  years  resided. 

Taking,  therefore,  his  departure  from  a  country  to  which  he 
disclaimed  aUegiance,  he  passed  over  to  France,  and  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Paris.  There  he  added  the  French  language  to  his 
acquirements.  His  father's  friend,  Franklin,  living  at  Passy,  as 
Minister  of  tlie  United  States,  Idudly  welcomed  Mr.  IngersoU  there. 
^Vith  Rnlpli  Isaid,  appointed  Minister  to  Italy,  hut  staying  in 
Paris,  John  Julius  Piingle,  of  South  Carolina,  and  other  afterwards 
distinguished  Americans,  Mr.  Ingcrsoll  likewise  formed  intimacies 
in  Pans,  which  subsisted  during  life.  These  southern  associations, 
without  diminishing  his  native  eastern  attachments,  liberalized  his 
patriotism,  freed  from  local  and  sectional  prejudices,  and  imbned 
Ws  pohtics  >vith  that  spirit  of  enlarged  nationality  in  which,  follow- 
ing Washintrton,  he  always  abided. 

Kctuniiug  by  a  winter  passage  in  a  small  schooner,  he  escaped 
perils  of  the  sea  and  of  hostile  capture,  and  resumed,  a  superior 
^awyor,  the  place  he  ever  after  occupied  at  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  was  then  the  seat  of  Government,  both  Federal  and 
State.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State, 
hdd  their  sessions  there,  where  the  most  elevated  jurisprudence  in 
every  branch  of  law  was  dispensed.  In  these  courts  Jured  IngersoU 
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soon  rose  to  tlie  first  rank.  His  practice  was  larger  than  that  of 
any  others.  His  opinions  were  taken  on  all  important  controreisies, 
his  services  engaged  in  every  great  litigation. 

In  1787  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  to 
assist  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Twice 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  at  different  periods,  for  a  short  time 
District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  Pennsylvania,  and  offered 
the  Chief-Jud^n^liip  of  tlic  Federal  Court  created  in  1801,  his  large 
practice  prompted  him  to  decline  all  these  eminent  stations.  During 
a  long  career  he  had  no  superior  at  the  Bar.  Eminent  fox  wisdom 
and  eloquence,  he  vras  as  equally  so  lot  probity  and  honor.  Con- 
tributing liberally  to  every  improvement  introduced  for  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  ended  his  useful  and 
exeniphuy  life  as  Preside  ut  Jud«:^e  of  the  District  Court  uf  Tlula- 
del])liia,  in  the  seventy-tliird  year  of  his  age,  and  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  October  31$t. 


EDWAllD  D.  INGRAHAM, 

BY  WILLIAM  BEOTHgBHBAP, 

Edward  D.  Ingraham  is  dead.  He  died  on  the  first  Sundav  in 
November,  1854,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Alas!  this 
eminent  bibliophihst  will  no  longer  crack  his  jokes  foi  tlie  benefit 
of  the  few  friends  who  could  appreciate  them. 

He  was  the  Oldys  of  his  day,  the  first  man  in  this  city  that 
attempted  anything  Hke  making  a  collection  of  American  pamph- 
lets, antographs,  scarce  American  books,  and  ilhistratirii;;  them  with 
the  newspaper  cuttings  of  the  day.  Such  a  man  ought  to  he  held 
in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  bibliographer.  We  ask,  In 
true  sincerity,  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  city,  or  in  the  United  States, 
that  can  show  thirty  thousand  volumes  1  We  fear  not.  But  the 
number  of  volumes  is  not  the  only  object  worthy  of  oonstdeiation 
and  emulation,  but  tlie  quality;  here  he  certainly  stood  iinrivalkxl 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  executors  placed  the  catalogumg  of 
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snch  Taluable  books  in  the  hands  of  tyros,  who  knew  not  the  price- 
less gems  tliat  they  so  bungliiigly  handled.    A  catalogue  ought  to 
have  been  produced  that  would  have  been  a  mouuinent  of  biblio- 
graphical learning, like  "Parr's  Bibliotheca and,  as  sue h,  in  flected 
the  ezudition  of  our  scholars.   An  opportunity  like  this  seldom 
occurs;  and  it  is  much  to  be  Kgtetted,  for  the  credit  of  our  city, 
and  is  an  insult  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Ingiaham,  that  such  an  nn- 
methodical  and  illiterate  catalogue  should  have  been  produced. 
Not  more  than  one-half  of  his  books  were  catalogued ;  they  were 
found  scattered  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  his  house ;  and,  during 
the  time  of  tlu;  public  sale,  fresh  arrivals  of  books  came  pouring 
in,  of  which  no  account  whatever  had  been  published.    The  fame 
of  this  eccentric  bibliopliilist  was  even  well  known  in  England; 
iod,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  where  literary  men  were 
to  be  found,  he  was  one  of  their  most  active  correspondents,  which 
his  papers  fully  attest   No  man  has  done  so  much  to  cultivate  a 
love  for  American  literature.    Previous  to  the  sale  of  his  librar) , 
liuuchcds  of  vohnnes  on  American  histor}'  could  have  been  picked 
up  for  a  mere  song ;  but  now,  as  the  auctions  fully  testify,  such 
books  are  considered  no  longer  as  trash,  but  as  gems ;  and,  in  many 
esses,  bring  twice  the  pubUcation  price.    Old  pamphlets  are  now 
ooUected  and  bound  in  volumes,  which,  formerly,  were  sold  for  old 
paper;  and,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that  there  are  not  any  books 
published  that  reflect  so  truly  the  national  mind  as  these  effer- 
Tescing  ebullitions  of  tlic  nioiucnt ;  and  tlie  rage  in  tliis  country  is, 
to  a  great  (^xtent,  due  to  Mr.  lugraham,  for  causing  to  be  preserved 
such  valuable  liistorical  documents. 

In  ius  personal  appearance,  he  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  com^ 
vum  man.  fie  was  about  the  middle  size,  possessing  strong  fea- 
tures, with  well-axched  eyebrows,  that  produced  a  lively  expres- 
■bn,  denoting  an  insatiable  love  of  conversation.  He  was  a  much 
tetter  subject  for  a  physiognomist  than  a  phrenologist,  his  features 
bcin^j;  more  strongly  marked  th;in  t\ic  confouaatiuu  uf  his  head, 
ivlthough  Nature  had  endowed  iiini  with  numerous  and  stnknig 
iutt'Ucctual  developments,  as  well  as  considerable  magnitude  of 
^ull;  but,  by  ftimishing  him  also  with  a  fine  sanguine-nervous 
temperament,  threw  him  out  of  the  catalogue  of  men  who  are  said 
to  possess  **la]^  heads  and  little  wif  His  gait  was  somewhat 
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singular,  occasioned  by  a  natural  defect  of  his  feet, — ^not,  however, 
so  a])paront  as  to  vendor  him  an  object  of  particular  notice ;  nor 
was  ho  so  sensitive  on  th(?  sul)i(>rt  as  was  mv  Lord  Bvrou.  He 
was  by  no  means  very  partirular  or  ovor-nice  in  liis  dress,  usually 
wearing  a  blue  dress  coat,  plain  pantaloons  and  vest,  and  a  charac- 
teristic hat,  small  in  size,  with  the  brim  archly  turned  np  at  the 
sides. 

In  conversation,  his  voice  was  strong  and  sonorous.   He  would 

give  you  an  opinion,  npon  any  subject,  plainly  and  fearlessly,  and 
yoii  would  \vt)ndcr  at  the  extent  of  his  learning.  He  had  not  been 
a  ir^'ular  attendant  at  old  ))ook  stores  and  auction-rooms  for  fortv 
years  without  amassing  a  pretty  general  knowledge  of  books  and 
the  trade. 

In  this  country,  particularly,  where  many  men  have  become 
booksellers  from  accident,  or  the  force  of  circumstances^  without 
possessing  any  knowk dgo  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  books  in 

^N  liit  h  they  deal,  but  buy  and  sell  acrordinfj  to  the  dictum  of  the 
trade,  tliere  are  very  fess ,  if  an) ,  professiunal  booksellers  wlio  were 
as  familiar,  both  as  to  the  contents  and  market  value,  with  old 
books  especially,  as  ^vas  this  antiquated  connoisseur.  He  waa  pro- 
bably better  acquainted  with  the  private  histories  of  the  courts  of 
Europe  than  any  other  American.  Ton  might  take  up  any  of 
those  satirical  books,  published  anonymously,  and  which  have  been 
so  plentiful  during  the  Inst  fifty  years,  and  he  would  tell  you  who 
was  designated  by  tlie  \aiiuus  initials,  give  you  the  key  to  the 
plot  of  the  whole  work,  and  if  you  would  have  tlio  patience  to 
listen  (for  it  was  understood  that  he  was  not  paiticulariy  reserved 
or  modest  in  his  zeal  to  impart  the  information  he  possessed),  sur- 
render to  him  the  button  of  your  coat,  and  he  would  post  you  up 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  times  and  personages  indicated  in  the 
particular  volume  under  discussion.  He  was  rather  guilty  of  know- 
ing too  much  than  too  little, — a  common  fault  in  these  superficial 
times. 

He  was  well  ac([uainted  with  every  detail  in  English  histor}*, 
ancient  and  modern,  from  the  chronicles  of  Stow  do^vn  to  those  of 
Macaulay,  If  you  attacked  him  on  any  point  of  information,  you 
would  always  find  him  at  home.  He  was  emj^atically  a  walldng 
American  History.   The  actors  in  the  Continental  Congress  weie 
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iiidividutally  stereotyped  on  his  mind,  and  lived  ni  his  reproduc- 
tions. The  scenes  of  the  Revohition,  and  of  our  carHer  history, 
were  as  vividly  depicted  on  his  memory  as  though  he  had  been  a 
living  participant  in  them  all.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  listen  to 
hk  numing  comments  on  the  authors  or  contents  of  the  books  on 
a  sheli^  as  he  took  them  up  in  rapid  suocession,  and  hastily  glanced 
OTsr  their  pages. 

His  private  correspondence  was  select  and  extensive,  and  his 
collection  of  autograplis  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
in  the  country,  worthy  "of  all  the  pride  with  which  lie  regarded 
them.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  being  conversant  with  many 
spoken  huoguages,  and  cherished  a  profound  love  for  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Borne.  He  was  an  accomplished  French  schoUur. 
The  French  works  in  his  library  were  of  the  most  superb  character. 
He  had  the  most  costly  of  all  illustrated  books,—**  Lafontaine's 
Fables."  He  had  also  the  \cry  choicest  editions  of  Riibelais, 
Moli^re,  Corueiile,  liacinc,  Voltaire,  and  others,  in  the  yery  heat 
Parisian  bindings.  If  the  French  portion  of  hi^  lihraiT  had  been 
8old  in  Paris,  it  would  have  yielded  ten  times  the  amount  it  did  in 
this  city ;  books  which  brought  at  his  sale  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
md  a  half  per  volume,  would,  at  this  period,  either  in  Paris  or  Lon- 
don, bring  five  dollars  per  volume.  A  man  who  had  the  excellent 
judgment  to  purdiase  such  fine  editions,  valued  the  language  in  a 
high  degree,  and  it  is  said  he  spoke  it  like  a  Parisian.  His  Spanish 
books  class  liini  ahnost  equal  to  the  French ;  the  selection  was  ex- 
cellent, but  tilt'  i'ditiuns  were  not  so  fine,  probably  because  tlie  Span- 
iaidsdo  not  pubhsh  such  elegant  editions  as  the  French.  The  Span- 
ish language  he  also  spoke  mth  considerable  fluency,  and  the  sweet 
Italian  vras  equally  as  familiar  to  him.  Mr.  Ingraham  held  some 
publtc  ofi&oes,  which  showed  that  men  high  in  office  valued  him  as 
a  man  of  talent.  He  was  on  one  occasion  appointed  Secretary  to 
a  Committee  of  Congress,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  second 
Biink  of  the  United  States,  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  in  wliich 
capacity  he  gave  much  satisiaclion.  11  is  last  oliicc  was  that  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Fugitive^  Sl.u  c  Law. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  desirable  offices  a  Northern  man  can 
hold ;  and  fi>r  one  to  do  justice  in  it,  he  must  necessarily  have  the 
whole  aboUtion  party  against  him.   In  &ct,  in  all  the  Middle 
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States  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  entirely  opposed  to  it ;  hence  such 
a  position  cannot  confer  any  particular  &vor  on  the  man  who  has 
courage  to  hold  it,  and  the  boldness  to  execute  its  piovidons.  But 
Mr.  Ingraham  was  just  the  man  for  this  office;  he  cared  not  for 
public  damor;  he  was  guided  solely  by  the  law;  and  he  g^Te 
several  important  dedsions,  which  displeased  his  feUow-citizenS) 
but  which  he  considered  lawful.  Amid  his  legal  pursuits,  he 
found  time  to  edit  a  new  edition  of  Coleman's  Broad  Grins," 
which  is  now  very  scarce.  He  also  published,  for  piivate  circula- 
tion, an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  by 
the  English,  in  1814.  This  book  must  be  very  laie;  I  know  of 
only  six  copies  in  existence.  He  also  edited  several  law  books^ 
which  were  published  in  this  city. 

A  man  who  possessed  such  Mgh  and  singular  qualifications  is 
deserving  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity,  for  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  excite  emulation  among 
mankind. 


GENERAL  WUiLlAM  ULVINE. 

BY  aXNEBAL  JOUM  ABMSTAOMO. 

General  William  Irvine  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
bom  about  the  year  1741.  During  the  war  between  England  and 
France  (from  1754  to  1763),  Irvine  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in 
the  British  Navy,  and  the  year  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  set- 
tied  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
until  1774,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial 
Convention,  which  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  In  Jrmuary,  1776, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Colonel  of  the  sixth  battalion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Line,  which  subsequently  formed  a  portion  of 
General  SuUivan's  brigade,  and  proceeded  to  Canada.  On  the 
10th  of  June  following,  Colonel  Irvine's  battalion,  then  forming  a 
portion  of  the  command  of  General  Thompson,  was  engaged  in 
the  action  at  Trois  Rivieres,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Montreal, 
where,  owing  to  unforeseen  accidents  and  the  vastly  superior  ibrcc 
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of  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  gallant  efforts,  tEeXmericans 
were  nnsncce86M,and  General  Thompson  and  Colonel  Irvine  were 
made  prisoners.    Colonel  Iirine  was  not  exchanged  until  1778, 

when  he  was  immediately  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-GeiH  nil.  After  viirious  services  well  performed,  he  was, 
in  1781,  placed  in  command  of  the  important  frontier  post  of  Fort 
Rtt,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg,  which  command  was 
conducted  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress  and  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Irvine  was  twice  elected  to 
Con«»ress,  and  he  filled  many  other  important  posts,  such  as  being 
ameinl)er  of  the  Board  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
different  States  ^vith  the  United  States,  Coniuiisbioner  for  laying 
out  the  town  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  State  at  the  time  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  General  in 
command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  for  quelling  the  insuilrection, 
memher  of  the  Council  of  Censors  fi>r  deciding  upon  revisions 
necessary  in  the  State  Constitution,  and  Superintendent  of  Military 
Stores,  besides  l)cing  l^esident  of  tlu^  Pennsyh  auia  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  30,  1804,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor. 


JIAJOR  WILLIAM  JACKSON. 

Major  Willum  Jackson  was  bom  in  1752,  and  died  December 
n,  1822.  Major  Jackson  was  distinguished  for  his  services  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  was  highly 
regarded  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
he  reoeiyed  a  commission  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  feithfully 
served  his  country  during  eight  years  of  the  contest  for  inde- 
pendence. During  a  portion  of  the  time  he  served  as  aid-dc-<'amp 
to  the  Commander-in-chief  Major  Jackson,  as  Secretary  of  I.e- 
gation^  accompanied  the  accomplished  Colonel  Lauiens  to  the  court 
of  France,  in  1781 ,  and  he  -was  actively  and  usefully  engaged  in  the 
arrangements  which  were  the  result  of  the  demand  for  aid  made 
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by  that  gentleman  on  the  French  King.   It  is  known,  that  among 

the  important  consequences  of  that  mission  was  the  expedition 
under  Count  De  Grassc  and  General  llocliambeau,  bv  meiins  of 
whose  combined  operations  vvitli  the  American  army  the  capture 
of  the  British  forces  under  Cornwallis  was  effected. 

After  the  cbse  of  the  war^  Major  Jackson  visited  Europe  upon 
private  business,  and  on  his  return,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Conyention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  highly  honorable  post  he  was  first  named  by 
General  Washington;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  labors  of  that 
body  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  he  received  a  ^  ote  of  thanks  for 
his  services.  In  addition  to  the  official  record  of  the  acts  of  the 
Convention,  Major  Jackson  preserved  full  private  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  debates,  and  these  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
fiunily.  It  was  the  request  of  General  Washington  diat  these 
notes  should  not  be  published  during  his  life. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  Major  Jackson 
became  the  Private  Secretary  of  President  Washington,  of  whose 
esteem  and  eonfidence  lie  always  enjoyed  a  fidl  share.  By  him  he 
was  aftcr^vards  appointed  ^Surveyor  of  the  Fort  of  Philadelphia 
and  Inspector  of  Customs,  which  station  he  held  imtil  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  removed  him.  His  conduct  in  ofice  was 
without  reproach.  The  talents  of  Major  Jackson,  as  a  writer,  were 
of  a  superior  order,  and  few  men  possessed  more  extensive  clasncal 
knowl(Ml<^(\  His  style  was  at  once  tluent  and  \igorous.  By  the 
appointment  of  his  brethren  of  the  Society  of  the  C  int  innati,  he 
pronounced  a  eulogiuni  on  Washington,  which  was  highly  extolled. 
After  the  removal  of  ^fajor  Jackson  from  offi.ce,  by  President  Jeffer- 
son, he  started  a  daily  newspaper,  which  was  called  The  Political 
and  Commercial  Eegister."  It  vras  continned  until  the  year  1815. 
Major  Jackson  married  Miss  Willing,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Willing 
and  of  Mi's.  Bingham. 
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THOMAS  C.  JAMES,  M.D. 

BT  EVOB  L.  HODOB,  K.]>. 

Db.  Tboicas  Chalklet  James  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  August 
Slst,  1766.   He  was  well  educated  after  the  manner  of  Friends, 

especially  at  tlieir  school  under  the  superintendence  of  Robert 
Proud,  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania.  No  doubt  can  exist  that 
his  love  of  literature,  and  of  books  in  general,  must  have  been 
at  this  period  manifested,  as  his  proficiency  was  early  evinced,  and 
a  superiority  over  his  cotemporaries  in  this  respect  existed,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  explained.  He  commenced  and  prose* 
Cttted  the  study  of  medidne  under  the  direction  of  that  eminent 
practitioner,  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  a  disciple  of  linnaeus,  whose  opi- 
nion always  carried  weijii^ht  among  his  medical  brethren,  and 
who  had  the  liouor  of  educating  some  of  the  first  physicians 
of  our  coimtry.  In  1787,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  recei\  ed 
the  certificate  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Kuhn,  was  a  distin- 
guished professor.  It  was  about  this  period  that  his  Other's  affiurs 
became  deranged,  and  the  desire  of  the  son  to  have  a  complete 
medical  education,  then  not  to  be  procured  in  America,  seemed  to 
be  tliwarted.  He  did  not  despair,  but,  through  the  influence  of 
friends,  procured,  in  the  fall  of  1788,  the  situation  ot  a  surgeon  in 
the  Samsou,  a  mercantile  vessel,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Canton ;  and,  by  the  results  of  this  tedious  voyage,  was  enabled  to 
cany  his  anxious  wishes  into  complete  execution.  He  returned 
home  early  in  the  summer  of  1790,  and  soon  afterwards  completed 
lus  long^-oontemplated  preparations  for  finishing  his  medical  educa* 
tion  in  Europe.  After  receiving  advice  and  instructions  from  his 
ex|K'rienced  friends  and  preceptors.  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  and  Dr. 
A\  istar,  he  sailed  tor  Loudon  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  his  beloved  and  respected  &iher, — the  intelli- 
gence of  this  melancholy  event  reaching  him  not  very  long  after 
hisairivaL 
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In  London  he  found  his  countryman  and  felloW'i«tndent,  Br.  P. 

S.  Physirk,  a  pupil  and  an  assistant  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  pursuing  his  studies  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  By  Phy- 
sick's  advice,  Dr.  James  entered  (May  30tli,  1791)  as  a  house- 
pupil  of  the  Story  Street  Lying-in  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Drs. 
Osborne  and  Jolin  Clarke,  the  two  leading  obstetric  piactitioneis 
and  teachers  in  London,  Li  this  institution  he  had  soon  the  plea- 
snie  of  receiving,  as  a  companion,  his  friend  Dr.  J.  Cathiall,  who 
was  also  with  him  at  Canton.  The  winter  of  1791*^2  was  spent 
ill  London,  chiefly  in  attending  lectures,  and  also  as  an  attendant 
at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

After  much  deliberation  respecting  the  relative  advantages  of 
spending  a  winter  in  Edinburgh  or  Paris,  and  after  consulting  by 
letter  his  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  finally  followed 
the  example  of  Dr.  Fhysick  and  Cathzall,  and  went  to  Edinhurgh, 
in  the  spring  of  1792.  Here  he  remained  and  attended  the  lectures 
during  the  succeeding  winter,  in  company  with  Dr.  Hosack,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Ruan,  one  of  oiu  Ic  Uuw-members,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  James  commenced  at  Edinburgh. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  James  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  in 
imitation  of  his  fiiends,  Drs.  Wistar  and  Pliysic  k,  being  content 
with  the  honors  of  his  own  Univeisity,  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  its 
infiuicy.  In  the  month  of  June,  1793,  Dr.  James,  accompanied  hy 
Dr.  Ruan,  arrived  at  Wiscasset,  in  the  then  District  of  Maine. 
They  reached  Philadelphia  a  short  time  only  before  the  rrihlc 
and  then  unknomi  epidemic,  the  yellow  fever,  visited  this  city. 
Dr.  James  had  hardly  time  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
anxious  Mends,  when  the  fatal  scourge  appeared,  bringing  dismay 
and  terror,  even  to  the  boldest  spirits.  Before  time  was  a£S(»ded 
him  for  exerting  his  talents  and  acquired  knowledge  fi>r  the  henefit 
of  others,  he  himself  became  a  sufferer,  and  ht  seme  time  was  dis> 
abled.  He  probably  had  but  a  slight  attack,  fer  in  a  letter  dated 
Pluladelphiti,  September  20t]i,  1793,  to  his  mother,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  his  own  liealth,  while  he  alludes  to  the  dismal  srenes 
which  his  family  and  professional  duties  had  made  too  iamiiiai'. 

The  winter  dissipated  the  epidemic,  and  of  course  the  fears, 
although  not  the  sorrows  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
James  undertook  tiie  more  regular  business  of  his  piofbssiofi,  but 
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did  not  yet  feci  himself  settled ;  for  the  ensuing  year  we  find  him 
acting  surgeon  to  the  Macphenon  Blues,  on  the  Western  Expe- 
dition." 

On  his  return  from  this  military  expedition,  he  opened  his  office, 
and  became  a  candidate  for  professional  business  and  reputation  in 
this  dty,  under  the  most  ^vorable  prospects  of  success.  The  yel- 
low fever  had  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  Dr. 
Way  and  Br.  Carson  had  lately  died.  Dr.  Diuilap,  who  was 
extensively  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  obstetrics,  was  ad- 
vancing in  years,  and  depeiidrd  much,  says  Dr.  Buan,  on  Dr.  James, 
whilst  his  competLtors,  although  numerous,  weie  about  lus  own  age, 
and  pediaps  none  of  them  possessed  the  advantages  whidi  Dr. 
James  enjoyed.  He  married  Miss  Hannah  Morris,  a  lady  connected 
with  one  of  the  first  femilies  in  Pennsylvania,  eminently  adapted, 
by  hi!  mild  but  decidrd  character,  her  judicious  yet  cheerful  dis- 
position, to  meet  the  pecidiarities  of  l>r.  James's  character.  His 
success  became  certain,  business  rapidly  increased,  and  his  time 
became  fully  occupied  with  patients  and  pupils,  all  of  whom 
admired  and  loved  him. 

In  1802,  NoTember  nth,  Dr.  James,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Dr.  Chuieh,  commenced  his  first  regular  course  of  lectures  on 
obstetrics.  To  render  his  teaching  useful,  Di.  Jiunes,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Church,  not  only  employed  the  usual  modes  of  illustration,  but 
zealously  endeavored  to  instruct  practically,  as  well  as  theoreticaUy. 
For  this  purpose,  his  influence  and  exertions  prevailed  in  having  a 

lying^  ward*'  (the  first  in  this  city),  established  at  the  Alms- 
house, over  which  he  presided  as  attending  accoucheur.  To  each 
case  of  labor  was  admitted  not  only  the  resident  pupils  of  the 
house,  but  three  of  those  attending  the  lectures,  so  that  in  succes- 
sion all  were  furnished  with  cases,  the  peculiarities  of  which  were 
duly  explained. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  terminated  on  the  2d  March,  1803; 
the  second  commenced  May  10th,  of  the  same  year.  So  that  two 
oonnes  were  deliTcred  every  year  for  three  yean.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chusch,  which  occurred  about  this  period.  Dr.  James  asso- 
ciated Dr.  Chapman  with  himseH^  lecturing  with  him  dming  the 
winter  of  1807-8,  and  subsequently  as  a  private  and  public 
teacher. 
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In  1808,  Dr.  Shippcn  died,  and  Dr.  Wistar  was  appointed  his 
successor,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  of  Midwifery.  Dr.  Wistar 
immediately  perceived  that  these  two  departments  of  medical 
science  ought  to  constitute  two  distinct  prafessozships.  On  the  3d 
of  January,  1809,  he  communicated  these  sentiments  to  ihe  Board 
of  Trastees;  but  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  April,  1810,  that  the 
Board  took  action  on  this  important  proposed  of  Dr.  AMstar,  and 
declared  by  resohitioii  that  tlierc  slioiild  be  a  separate  Professorship 
of  Midwifeiy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  course,  the  canvassing  among  the  Mends  of  the  candidates 
was  spinted ;  each  party  felt  confident  of  success,  for  each  had  a 
superioi  man  to  support,  although  the  natural  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence of  Dr.  James  not  a  little  interfered  in  the  advancement  of 
liis  claims.  The  election  by  the  Trustees  was  made  June  29th, 
1810,  and  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  Dr.  T.  C.  James  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifer}'  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Chapman.  This 
was  a  most  important  epoch,  not  only  in  the  life  of  Dr.  James,  but 
in  the  history  of  Medical  Science,  particularly  of  obstetrics,  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  was  commenced 

by  the  new  Professor  in  November,  1810,  and  alihough  supported, 
not  by  any  positive  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  but 
merely  by  tbe  indirect  influence  of  the  school,  and  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  teachers,  was  attended  by  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  the 
medical  students  then  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  Succeeding 
years  witnessed  increased  attention  to  obstetrics;  the  importance  of 
the  sdence  and  its  great  practical  utility  were  more  obvious,  and 
its  complete  triumph  over  ignorance  and  prejudice  was  at  hand. 

In  May,  1813,  the  medical  prulrssum  lust  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  whose  life  and  opinions  have  become  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  medicine  in  our  country.  He  was  succeeded 
by  ]>r.  Benjamin  Smith  fiaiton  in  the  practical  chair,  on  the  14th 
July,  1813 ;  while  the  chair  of  llierapeutics  and  Materia  Medica, 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barton,  was  assigned  to  Dr. 
Chapman,  on  the  13th  August,  1813,  and  Dr.  James  was  left  the 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  without  an  assistant.    On  this  interesting 
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event,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Boaid  of  Ttnstees,  in  October,  1813:  ''Besolved,  that  hereafter 

the  Professor  of  Midwifery  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  *ind  shall  have  all  the  power,  authority,  and  privileges 
belonging  to  a  professorship  in  the  said  Faculty,  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  admitted  hereafter  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  this  University,  unless  he  shall  have  regularly 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  said  Professor  for  two  years,  pro- 
vided," &c. 

This  triumph  of  truth  and  humanity  over  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice ma\  be  considered  as  complete.  Obstetrics  was  confessedly 
equal  to  the  other  practical  branches  of  medical  science ;  and  its 
practitioners  and  teachers  were  authoritatively  pronounced  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Surgery  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  The 
battle  had  been  &irly  fought  and  won,  and  Dr.  James,  who,  we 
have  seen,  contributed  so  much  to  this  happy  issue,  received  now 
Ihe  reward  so  eminently  due  to  modest  worth,  superior  talents  and 
attainments,  united  with  persevering  industry. 

Sumo  fifty  years  had  passed  over  his  Ik  nd.  Age  had  made  an 
undue  impression,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  original  temjKJramcnt, 
but  more  to  mental  and  corporeal  exertion,  to  anxiety,  to  loss  of 
sleep  and  necessary  exposure.  He  was  partially  bald,  his  hair 
whitened,  and  his  form  originally  so  perfect,  was  now  somewhat 
bent,  but  his  ruddy  and  healthful  aspect,  his  fine  countenance,  his 
diflident  yet  refined  manners,  his  affabiUty,  his  condescension  to 
medical  students,  liis  great  intellectual  aud  iiiorcd  woitli,  excited 
feelings  of  affection  and  Muieration  in  the  minds  and  heai  ts  of  all. 

Dr.  James  continued  to  lecture  without  assistance,  to  the  in- 
creasing classes  of  the  University,  until  1821,  when,  with  the  desire 
of  relieving  himself  of  a  portion  of  his  duties,  but  especially  with 
the  wish  of  rendering  the  course  more  valuable,  he  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  then  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Homer, 
in  demonstrating  the  anatomical  portions  of  the  lectures,  and  in 
exemplifying  to  the  snb-classes,  the  inude  of  pcrlorming  obstetric 
operations.  Soon,  liowever,  the  laTucmtable  fact  began  to  b(^  appa- 
rent to  Dr.  James,  as  well  as  to  the  pupik,  that  his  physical  powers 
weie  fioling.  A  nervous  tremor  was  occasionally  observed  in  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  gradually  but  very  slowly,  it  extended 
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to  tlie  niiiscles  of  the  right  ann ;  and  in  a  few  years  involved  all  his 
nervous  and  muscular  system,  exciting  the  symptoms  of  a  prema- 
tuie  old  age,  and  indirectly  becoming  the  cause  of  his  death.  Soon 
after,  his  voice  began  to  Ml^  so  that  great  attention  was  veqaiaite 
to  hear  him  diunng  the  lecture.  He  applied  to  the  Trustees  he  an 
assistant  to  his  chair.  In  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  the  Al- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  on  the  IBtfa  of  October,  1825. 

"  Tliat  an  Adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery  be  appointed,  who 
shall  liold  hii>  appointment  so  loni?  as  Dr.  Jame'*  continnes  to  be 
Professor  of  Midwifery :  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  student 
shall  be  in  no  manner  increased  by  such  appointment,  and  that  such 
an  Adjunct  Professor  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, except  in  the  absence  of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  to  whom 
he  is  adjunct." 

On  the  15tb  of  November,  1825,  Dr.  William  P.  Dewees  was 
utiauiiiiuuhly  elected  Adjunct  Professor  under  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, and  immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  situatiou. 

Dr.  James  in  justice  alike  to  his  own  character,  to  Dr.  DeweeSi 
and  the  University,  resigned  in  the  month  of  June,  1884,  his  pro-  . 
fessoxship,  of  which  he  in  a  great  measure^  may  be  considered  the 
founder,  and  the  reputation  of  whidi  he  sustained  Ibr  the  long 
period  of  twenty-four  years. 

Dnrin;,^  liis  professional  career,  he  became  engaged  also  with 
many  private  and  public  institutions  as  physician  in  ordinary,  or 
as  considtiug  pliysician;  among  othei"S,  with  the  Welsli  Society, 
St.  George's  Society ;  also  witli  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  wheie 
for  many  yeais  he  was  consiUted  by  the  attending  physicians,  many 
of  whom,  with  much  gratitude,  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
assbtanoe,  and  to  the  readiness  and  cheeifolness  with  which  it  was 
at  all  times  rendered.  As  formerly  remarked,  he  m%ht  be  regarded 
as  the  foiuKler  of  the  "  l.ymg-in  Department"  of  the  1  Philadelphia 
Almshouse  Infirnuu  y,  over  wliieh  he  presided  until  about  the  year 
1807,  endeavoring  to  render  it  practically  important  for  students 
of  medicine.  In  1807  (Jan.  26th),  he  was  appointetl  Physidsn  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as  successor  of  Dr«  J.  tt^Hman  Ooxe^ 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1810,  was  tranalated  at  his  own  request 
to  the  station  of  Obstetric  Physician.  The  duties  of  this  appoint- 
ment he  continued  to  discharge  with  scrupulous  attention  sn^ 
punctuality,  until  the  26th  of  November,  1832. 
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In  the  rhila(lel|)liui  Alt  tUciil  Society,  Dr.  James  was  an  hono- 
rary memb(^r.  hnt  tlu?  cxcitiug  rhanictcr  of  its  debates  never  sccmefl 
to  suit  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  feeUugs,  and  he  rarely,  at  least  of  late 
yean,  attended  its  meetiDgs.  To  the  College  of  Physicians  lie  was 
much  attached.  Its  quiet  and  dignified  oouise  well  suited  the 
peculiarities  of  his  character.  Within  its  precincts,  he  was  sure 
to  meet  with  his  cotemporaries  and  personal  friends,  or  with  those 
who  were  gratified  in  numbering  themselves  among  his  pupils  and 
admirers ;  and  he  llicrc  never  anticipated  that  rude  collision  of 
sentiment,  which,  although  it  may  occa^^ionally  elicit  the  spark  of 
genius,  too  frec^uently  generates  the  fires  of  envy  and  passion.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  College  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1795,  and 
in  July,  1796,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Griffitts  as  secretary. 
The  duties  of  that  office  he  discharged  for  six  years.  In  1809,  he 
was  made  treasurer,  and  continued  as  such  for  seventeen  years ;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  in  1826,  he  became  Vice-President, 
and  tiUciUy,  in  March,  1835,  he  was  uuuuiinously  elected  President, 
as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Parke.  \\  all  remember  the  interest  which 
be  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
attended  its  meetings,  and  the  suavity  and  dignity  with  which  he 
presided  over  its  deliberations.  Great,  however,  as  was  his  confi- 
dence in  his  associates,  and  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  improvement 
of  medical  science,  he  was  unwilling  to  present  his  sentiments  in 
written  communications  to  the  society.  With  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, the  papers  he  read  were  rather  the  history  of  facts  than  the 
detail  of  opinions.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1804,  he  prcsr-iited  the 
history  of  a  case  of  hydatids.  On  the  4:th  of  September,  18 1 U,  he 
gave  the  details  of  a  case  of  premature  labor,  artificially  induced 
by  himself  in  the  case  of  a  contracted  pelvis,  ailer  the  expiration 
of  the  seventh  month,  with  the  grati^  ing  result  of  safety  to  mother 
snd  chUd.  This  is  the  first  record,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  of 
the  scientific  performance  of  this  operation,  for  which  niucli  credit 
,  is  due  to  Dr.  James,  especially  as  in  America  and  Kuiupe  gencn-ally, 
it  is  still  viewed  with  suspicious  eyes,  although  in  Britain,  it  is 
regarded  as  an  estabUshed  operation  in  certain  defined  cases. 

Connected  with  his  efforts  to  favor  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
College,  and  the  progress  of  .medical  science  in  our  country,  was  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  most  valuable  periodical  work, 
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termed,  as  evincive  of  its  character,  "  The  Eclectic  lu  pertory,'' 
commenced  in  the  year  1811,  und  carried  on  for  eleven  years  with 
great  advantage  to  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine.  Although 
chiefly  eclectic  from  foreign  books  and  jooinals,  many  valued  do- 
mestic and  original  monographs  and  cases  were  admitted,  which 
enhanced  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  publication.  The 
names  of  the  editors  whose  disinterested  labors  and  jndicions  efforts 
were  for  a  long  time  lent  to  this  undertaking  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  were  known  to  most  of  the  membei-s  of  the  College. 
They  were  Drs.  Hewson,  P.arrish,  Otto,  James.  The  latter  is  well 
known  to  have  spent  much  time  in  selecting  and  preparing  suitable 
materials,  although  he  did  not  frequently  contribute  original  matter 
to  its  pages. 

Such  ate  the  most  important  and  interesting  &ct8  which  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  respecting  the  public  and  professional  duties 

of  our  late  President.  There  is  another  series  dt  facts  which  might 
be  brought  into  view  as  exr(^edingly  inteii  .stmg,  ])nt  which  have 
only  an  indirect  bearing  on  liis  character  before  the  world.  We 
allude  to  his  private,  his  domestic  history ;  but  this  is  and  ought  to 
be  a  sacred  subject,  to  be  touched  by  no  foreign  hand.  Suffice  it 
to  observe  that,  what  Dr.  James  was  abroad,  he  was  at  home,  ex- 
cepting that,  when  in  company  with  friends  and  relations,  reserve 
would  be  banished,  and  his  warm,  full  heart,  would  overflow,  in 
confidential  and  familiar  intercourse,  with  his  family  and  friends. 

Thus  blessed  in  his  (I  nuestic  relations,  in  his  social  circle,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of 
medicine,  the  moderate  expectations  of  Dr.  James  were  abundantly 
gratified;  he  had  all  that  this  world  could  bestow  to  render  life 
happy  and  useful.  He,  however,  felt  and  acknowledged  that  move 
was  requisite  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  man,  and  he  early  found  that 
religion  alone  can  give  zest  to  temporal  enjoyments,  and  dissipate 
the  dread  of  a  future  state  of  existence  so  natural  to  the  human 
souL  In  this  state  of  mind,  looking  forward  to  an  eternit\*  of 
increasing  knowledge,  holiness,  and  happiness,  he  died,  July  5th, 
1835 ;  leaving  us,  his  surviving  friends,  and  the  medical  profession, 
a  bright  example  of  the  accomplished  physician  and  the  Christiaii 
gentleman,  who  always  preferred  the  useful  to  the  brilliant;  and 
who,  however  others  may  have  surpassed  htm  in  originality  of 
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thought  and  boldness  of  execution,  was  inferior  to  none  in  that 
pure  morality,  that  uasophisticated  integrity,  that  sound,  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  so  essential  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine; 
which  exalt  and  dignify  the  professor,  and  render  him  a  blessing 
to  the  community. 


FRANCIS  JOHNSON. 

Francis  Joiinsox  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  had  just  commenced  tlie  practice  of  the  law  when  the  llevolu- 
tionary  War  commcnccnl ;  when,  abandoning  his  private  pursuits, 
he  joined  General  Anthony  Wayne  in  raising  a  body  of  men,  which 
were  commanded  by  Wayne  as  Colonel,  and  Johnson  as  lieutenant- 
ColondL   Upon  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Wayne,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  5th  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  with  which  he  was  present  at  many  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary conflicts  during  the  war:  at  Ticondcroga,  Stony  Point,  Mon- 
mouth, Brand vwiue,  and  other  hattles.    After  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  held  several  othccs  of  honor  and  proht  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  native  State ;  and,  in  his  declining  years,  haidng  had 
his  fortune  materially  injured  by  misplaced  confidence,  he  was 
elected  to  the  very  lucrative  and  honorable  office  of  High  Sheriff 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.   He  was  elected  to  this 
by  tho«?e  who  differed  with  him  in  political  opinion,  thereby  show- 
ing, hu^^  (  \  t  I  true  the  charge  of  ingratitude  may  be  ag-ainst  repub- 
Ucs  gencmliy,  that  the  people  of  republican  America  have  not  for- 
gotten the  services  of  those  to  whose  exertions  they  are  indebted 
for  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy.   He  died,  in  Phijadelphia,  on  the 
22d  February,  1815,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.   He  was 
a  benevolent  man  and  a  kmd  friend. 
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JOHN  JONES,  M.D. 

Dr.  Jones,  a  physician,  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  the  son  of 

Evan  Jones,  a  physician,  and  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in 
1729.  After  studying  physic  with  Dr.  Cadwaladcr,  at  Philadel- 
pliia,  he  completed  his  medical  education  in  Europe, — at  London, 
Paris,  Leyden,  and  Edinburgh.  On  his  return,  he  settled  at  New 
York,  and  was  particularly  eminent  as  a  surgeon.  In  the  war  of 
1775,  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  The  Frendi  commander, 
Bieskau,  severely  wounded,  was  attended  by  him.  On  the  estik 
blishment  of  a  medical  school  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Surgery.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  the  city,  the  physi- 
cians  agreed,  for  their  own  dignity,  to  wear  their  hair  in  a  particular 
boh,  and  he,  refusing  to  concur  in  the  project,  they  refused  to  con- 
sult with  him.  But  he  soon  triumphed,  and  the  powers  of  ridicule 
compelled  the  medical  men  to  wear  their  hair  like  other  gentlemen. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War  he  left  the  city  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  In  1780,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  the 
physician  ofWashington  and  Franklin.  He  died  June  23d,  1791, 
aged  t^L\ty-two  years.    In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  Quaker. 


COMMODORE  JACOB  JONES. 

CoMMOLHJKE  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  bom  in 
Smyrna,  Delaware,  in  1770,  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  soon  abandoned  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1790,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman; 
in  1801  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  was  an  officer  of 
the  frigate  Philadelphia,  under  Captain  Bainbridge,  when  she 
captured,  in  1803,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli ;  remained  a  prisons 
for  eighteen  months  thereafter ;  in  1810,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  master-commandant,  and  when  war  was  declared  against  Great 
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Britain,  in  1812,  he  was  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
On  the  18th  of  October,  1812,  he  captured  the  sloop  of  war  Frolic, 
a  yessel  of  superior  &roe,  after  an  action  of  forty-three  minutes. 
Captain  Jones  was  honored  with  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress,  to- 
gether with  a  gold  medal,  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  this  engage* 
nient,  whicli  was  one  of  the  most  croditable  encounters  which 
occurred  during  tlie  course  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  to  tlie 
rank  of  post-captain  in  1813,  and  continued  in  the  navy,  discharg- 
ing his  various  duties,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1850. 


JOHN  K.  KANE. 

John  K,  Kane,  was  bom  May  16,  1795;  died  February  21, 
1858. 

Judge  Kane,  though  remarkable  £>r  his  attachment  to  Philadel- 
piiia,  was  of  New  York  origm.   Two  of  his  great-grandmothers, 

on  the  mother's  side,  belonged  to  the  Jivingston  family  of  that 
State.  His  motlier  was  the  daughter  of  General  Robert  Van  Rens- 
selaer, of  Ciaverack  Manor,  on  the  Hudson,  His  grandfather. 
Colonel  John  Kane,  or  O'lCane,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  claimed 
property  of  the  O'NeiUs  of  Antrim,  is  buried  at  Albany,  under  a 
ooDspicaous  monument  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Elisha  Kane,  Judge  Kane's  fether,  came  from  New  York  to 
establish  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Kane,  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  1801, 
when  his  son  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  resided  for  nuuiy 
years  in  the  house  on  Walnut  Street,  above  Kintli,  since  tlie  j)ro- 
i>ertY  of  Mr.  May  Humphreys.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
sent,  in  1810,  to  Yale  College,  of  whicli  an  ancestor,  the  Rev. 
Samnd  Russell,  of  Branfi>rd,  son  of  the  Russell  who  harbored  the 
regicides  at  Hadley,  was  one  of  the  founders;  bnt  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  more  value  to  the  instruction  which  he  received 
ataCatliolic  seminar}  at  Mount  Airy.  It  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Brosius,  one  of  those  Philadelphia  worthies,  to 
^'hose  memory  the  writer  of  the  present  biography  regrets  that  he 
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cannot  pay  more  than  tliis  passing  tribute.  Tlicre  arc  many  still 
living  who,  like  Judge  Kane,  confessed  their  obligations  to  this 
estimable  man,  ar/l  rci^^cmbered  his  parting  injunction  to  his  Fro- 
testant  pupils:  *^God  bless  you,  my  dear  duld.  Never  forget 
your  charity  towards  the  oldest  church  of  Chiistians.''  Barely 
was  any  other  word  of  allusion  to  the  difference  in  their  cieeda 
permitted  to  escape  him. 

After  liis  graduation  at  Yale,  Judge  Kane  studied  law  in  the 
oihce  of  the  late  Judge  Hopkinson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  April,  1817. 

The  press,  upon  Judge  Kane's  decease,  noticed  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  a  number  of  enterprises,  which  have  been  carried  through 
with  difficulty.  He  was  a  coadjutor  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  his 
first  efforts  in  fevor  of  the  great  work,  of  which  he  ought  to  be 

remcnibercHl  as  the  author,  tlie  Sunbnry  ami  J-iic  ilailroad,  and 
assisted,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  citizen,  to  procure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  lie  headed  the 
struggle  of  the  iirst  Board  of  Trustees  to  open  the  Girard  College  ; 
contended  in  the  Girard  Bank  against  the  expansion  of  its  loans ; 
as  chairman  of  yarious  BuOding  Committees,  planned  and  biult  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  number  of  other  public  edifices. 
As  Trustee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  luihappy  controversy  wliich  >epa- 
rated  the  New  School  ironi  the  Old  Scliool  members  of  the  sect. 
He  was  a  directing  mind  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Musical  Fund  Society,  and  before  his  retirement  from  it,  was,  we  be- 
lieve, President  of  the  latter.  The  institution  was  fi>unded  by  Judge 
Kane,  in  connection  with  the  late  Drs.  Bobert  M.  Patterson  and 
WilKam  P.  Dewees,  and  its  Hall  is  erected  upon  ground  puitshased 
by  Judge  Kane  from  Alexander  Henry,  the  gnindtather  of  the 
sent  Mayor.  Judge  Kane  was  also  Vice-President  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  In  his  youth,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  and  an  actiye  fireman  ttU 
he  had  a  bad  &11  with  the  branch  pipe*'  from  the  steeple  of  the 
State  House  when  it  was  on  fire.  He  was  a  mason  of  eminence, 
too,  and  one  of  those  honored  by  the  hostile  notice  of  the  <:Vnti- 
Masonic  party  in  1831-2. 
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Tiiflofc  Kano  did  not  aspire  to  hv  cunspicnoiis  us  a  politician. 
Ciiaucc  more  than  choice  seemed  to  bring  him  into  the  admiuistra- 
tioa  of  public  afiaiis,  though  once  in  place  his  natiye  Btrength 
aaserted  his  fitness  to  command.  But  he  figured  more  commonly 
as  a  writer  of  other  men's  speeches — a  prompter  of  the  stock  per- 
formers on  the  stage,  who  oonld  find  his  sufficient  reward  and 
enjo}Tnent  in  seeing  the  drama  enacted  of  wliich  he  ini<^ht  have 
claimed  to  be  the  author.  He  began  life  as  a  Federalist.  lie  was 
elected  to  tlie  Legislature  "  in  those  last  days  of  the  Federal  party, 
when  a  man  would  have  begged  as  creditably  for  a  pair  of  breeches 
as  for  a  nomination  or  a  vote/*  Before  the  session  of  1824  was 
ended,  the  old  political  parties  were  shattered,  and  it  was  evident 
that  new  issues  were  about  to  be  contested  under  new  combinations 
of  public  men.  Judge  Kane  signalized  himself  by  his  ardent  and 
able  support  of  (ieueral  Jackson.  In  the  October  elections  uf  IS2S^ 
the  Democrats  elected  their  city  ticket  by  a  large  majority,  their 
first  victorj'  in  many  years.  Councils  chose  Mr.  Dallas  for  Mayor, 
and  he  conferred  on  Mr.  Kane  the  appointment  of  City  Solicitor. 
He  acted  as  Solicitor  horn  1828  to  1830,  and  was  appointed  after- 
wards in  1832,  when  the  Democrats  were  again  in  power*  In  the 
sommer  of  1832,  however,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Jackson  a 
Commissioner,  under  the  Convention  of  Indemnity  with  France. 
This  appointment  earned  him  to  Wasliington,  and  placed  him  near 
tlie  old  hero,  who  loved  him  with  the  afi'ectiou  of  which  his  great 
nature  was  capable. 

Judge  Kane  enjoyed  Jackson's  confidence.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  first  attack  on  the  United  States  Bank  which  appeared  in 
piintf  and  was  taxed  with  having  been  an  adviser  of  the  removal 
0^  the  deposits,  and  other  measures  of  hostility  to  the  Bank.  He 
rejoiced  on  this  account  in  a  social  proscription  at  home  for  some 
^ime.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  the  autlmr  of  portions  of 
laore  than  one  message  of  General  Jackson,  and  of  a  memorable 
letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Polk  during  the  Presidential  can- 
^  of  1844.  The  materials  may  be  in  existence  for  disproving 
these  assertions,  but  it  is  not  denied  that  he  was  the  effective 
Buoicenvrer  of  the  Democratic  columns  through  what  has  been 
tenned  the  Buckshot  War  of  Pennsylvania. 

%  the  elections  of  1838  the  House  of  Rcpresentativeb  was  so 
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divided  between  the  political  parties,  that  the  votes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  delegiition  determiued  the  majority.  This  majorit)', 
upon  the  organization  of  the  House,  was  to  elect  the  Speaker  for 
tlic  session,  and  the  Speaker  so  elected  had  the  appointment  of  the 
Committees.  Besides,  as  the  rejected  claimants  could  not,  aecoid^ 
ing  to  rule,  obtain  their  seats  afterwards,  however  dear  their  title, 
except  through  the  dilatory  formalities  of  a  contested  election,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  pow(  r  of  this  accidental  and  temporary 
majority  to  canvass  and  prodaini  as  they  saw  fit  the  popular  vote 
on  the  new  Constitution  and  on  the  Governor's  election,  and  to 
choose  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  United  States  Senator  before 
the  majority  power  passed  over  to  their  opponents.  The  questum, 
therefore,  was  a  vital  one. 

Hiese  were  high  party  times,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
United  States  Bank  had  just  been  chartered  by  the  commonwealth. 
There  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  between  its  friends  and  its 
opponents,  and  they  met  face  to  face  at  Harrisburg  to  fii^ht  it  out 
upon  this  question.  The  Democrats,  by  popular  tumult,  interfered 
with  the  action  of  the  Senate  recog^nizing  organization  of  the 
House  based  upon  returns  iavorabie  to  the  Whig  party;  and 
Governor  Bitner,  proclaiming  that  insurrection  was  raging  at  the 
capital,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Carlisle 
barracks,  and  ordered  the  riulatU  l[)hia  Division  of  Volunteers  to 
march  instantlv  to  effect  the  restoration  of  order. 

Upon  this,  mass  meetings  were  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which 
extreme  measures  were  proposed  by  advocates  of  both  parties.  The 
Whigs,  however,  judiciously  appointed  a  Committee  of  Conference,  of 
which  the  venerable  Horace  Bumey  was  Chairman.  The  Democrats, 
in  retnm,  constituted  Judge  Kane  chairman  of  one  to  meet  them. 
Negotiations  iaiUn*]^  (the  troops  niait  hin«i:  in  the  night  wlulf  they 
were  pending),  C'oniniittees  of  Safety  were  ai^priinted  at  the  Deiao- 
cratic  headquarters,  without  delay.  Judge  Kane  was  announced 
to  lecture  before  the  Athenian  Institute  that  evening.  He  lectured 
upon  Hamlet,  and  Mr.  Chandler,  the  editor  then  of  the  United  States 
Gazette,  remarks,  in  his  paper,  ^  Our  finends  returned  horn  the 
Hall  highly  delighted  and  at  midnight  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Harrisburg  as  the  representative  of  the  party. 
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Judge  Kane  ^vas  the  author  of  the  Protest  of  the  Hopkins 
House,  the  formal  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  an  ordi- 
nance summoning  a  Convention  to  reconstitute  Government  in 
FennsylTania,  which  proclaimed  in  its  preamble  that  gOTemment, 
under  the  Constitution,  had  been  suspended  by  the  act  of  the 
Governor  and  Senate. 

Judge  Kane  was  a  strict  party  man,  and  supported  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  after  General  Jackson's  retirement  from  office,  till  Mr.  Polk 
received  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  1844. 
In  1845,  Governor  Shunk  appointed  him  Attorney-General,  and 
he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  counsels  of  that  noble  Pennsylvanian, 
until  his  lamented  death.  It  was  as  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
tiiat  he  earned  an  odium  upon  which  he  prided  himself— being 
accused  of  oppressive  efforts  to  secure  the  punishment  of  Ame- 
ricans in  the  Anti-Catholic  riots  of  Kensiii<^^tou  and  Southwark. 
Shortly  after  President  Polk's  ace  s  ssl uu  to  office,  he  tendered 
JiiclfTc  Kane  the  Vienna  mission,  wJiich  he  refused.  It  has  also 
lately  transpired  that  he  was  named  to  Mr.  Polk  by  Greneral  Jack- 
son, as  a  member  of  his  cabinet 

Inunediately  after  the  death  of  Judge  Archibald  Bandall,  in 
June,  1846,  the  President  named  Judge  Kane  to  succeed  him  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Kane  resigned  the 
Attomcy-GeneraUhip  with  regret,  his  notions  of  propriety  upon 
the  ik-neh  imposing  on  him  a  life  of  comparative  obscurity.  His 
course,  however,  upon  certain  occasions — particularly  thost^  which 
grew  out  of  the  support  which  he  gave  the  execution  of  the  Fugi* 
tive  Slave  Law,  made  his  position  of  note  outside  of  the  Bar. 
^bably  no  other  citizen  of  our  time  has  been  assailed  with 
greater  vehemence ;  though  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  those  who 
were  most  severely  iiijiiied  by  his  jutlirinl  action,  were  among 
those  wlif)  testified  uin^t  regret  at  his  decease. 

Judge  Kane  seemed  to  lose  his  natural  energy,  when  conscibus 
that  he  was  laboring  for  himself.  It  was  understood,  shortly  before 
his  death,  tbat  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  upon  the  law 
of  the  sea,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  not  a  volume  of  his  judi* 
cial  decisions  has  ever  been  published.  He  was  the  first  to  decide 
many  important  innovations  to  be  law,  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
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he  was  reversed,  the  Bar  by  wliom  he  was  beloved,  admired  the 
originality  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  viguious  logic  which  sup- 
ported them.  Nor  has  any  collection  been  made  of  his  misceUa> 
neous  publications.  His  accomplishments  being  as  versatile  as  Ms 
scfaolaiship  was  tfaDrough,  he  imte  upon  subjects  of  almost  every 
conceivable  character.  In  his  youdi  he  was  a  writer  fox  the  press, 
whose  critidsms  were  sovereign  npon  subjects  connected  with  the 
fine  arts.  He  was  the  editor  for  unlettered  fiiends  of  several  popu- 
lar works  in  law,  meclicnic,  and  divinity ;  he  was  the  author  of 
numeruus  reports  of  engineers  and  legislative  bodies  on  canals, 
railways,  manufactures,  and  internal  improvements.  Probably 
more  of  our  public  institutions  owe  their  charters  and  systems  of 
regulations  to  his  than  any  other  hand.  In  short,  he  was  a  law- 
maker among  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  an  overtasked 
public  servant  for  an  even  longer  period.  He  took  up  the  burdens 
of  life  in  the  service  of  other  men — found  its  comfort  that  be 
bpeut  it  clueiiy  in  the  service  of  other  good  men. 


ELISHA  KENT  KANE. 

Dr.  Eltsha  Kent  Kane  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  18*22. 
Nearly  a  third  of  his  life  was  consumed  in  travel  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  No  man  of  his  years,  however,  was  more 
thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  geographical  features  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Yiiginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  1843.  His 
graduation  thesis  on  "  Kycstine'*  was  crowned  by  the  faculty,  and 
is  still  cited  as  authority  in  the  books  of  the  profession.  Immedi- 
ately after  receiving  his  degrei;,  he  was  appointed  upon  the  chplo- 
matic  staff  as  surgeon  to  the  first  American  embassy  to  China. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  laeiHties  afforded  by  his  position  to 
explore  the  Philippuies,  most  of  which  travel,  indudung  Camarinas 
and  Mindoro,  was  made  on  foot.  His  charts  are  still  preserved, 
but  we  bcheve  have  not  been  published.  His  associate  during  a 
portion  of  this  exploration,  the  lamented  young  Buioii  Loe,  of 
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Prussia,  sank  under  the  effects  of  the  hardsliip  and  exposure  wliicli 
attended  upon  it,  and  died  in  Java.  Dr.  Kane  devoted  much 
Attention  to  the  vol^canic  region  of  Albay,  expecting  to  connect  his 
observations  with  subsequent  travels  in  Sombam  His  sojourn 
among  the  Negritos  and  Araturas  was  one  of  romantic  interest. 
He  was  the  first  who  descended  the  crater  of  the  Tad,  upon  which 
occasion  he  effected  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  interior  of  this 
great  volcano.  lie  was  lowered  more  tlitui  a  hundred  {vet  by  a 
bamboo  rope  from  an  overhanging  cliff,  and  clambering  down  snnio 
seven  hundred  feet  through  the  scoriae,  was  dragged  up  senseless, 
with  the  interesting  specimens  which  he  had  collected;  among 
these  were  bottles  of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  very  mouth  of  the 
crater. 

After  this,  Br.  Kane  traversed  India,  spending  a  considerable 
time  among  the  monolithic  structures  of  Arungabad  (which  would 

seem  to  have  particularly  attracted  his  notice),  ^'isitcd  Ceylon, 
the  Upper  Nile,  the  Oases  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Sec,  nnd  various 
classic  regions  which  have  since  become  the  trodden  ground  of 
European  tourists  A  portion  of  this  travel  introduced  him  to  the 
learned  Lepsius,  who  was  then  prosecuting  his  researches  in  Egypt. 
Betoming,  however.  Dr.  Kane  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  his 
dabeah  in  a  quicksand  above  E'Sloot,  and  with  it  his  entire  papers 
and  journals  of  years  of  interesting  travel. 

Taking  a  proluuiHl  interest  in  the  workings  nf  the  slave  trade, 
Br.  Kane  next  sailed  from  home  in  the  frigate  L'nited  States  for 
the  coast  of  Africa,  He  visited  the  slave  factories  &om  Cape  Mount 
to  the  river  Bcmny,  and  had  free  access  to  the  baracoons  of  Daho- 
mey through  the  influence  of  the  in&mous  Da  Sowza.  An  excur- 
sbn  which  he  planned  to  Abomey,  hvoied  hy  the  Portuguese,  Med 
through  a  severe  attack  of  the  coast  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which 
Dr.  Ivane's  constitution  never  entirelv  recovered. 

Dr.  Kane's  personal  adventures  in  Mexico  are  part  of  the  history 
of  his  country.  His  wounds  on  the  held  of  Nopaluca,  whicli  were 
of  a  very  sorious  nature,  opened  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  his 
prisoner,  Major-General  Gaona,  the  defender  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
against  the  French,  and  secured  him  the  gratitude  of  other  Meidcan 
citizens  of  the  highest  distinction.  We  believe,  however,  that  his 
tmvels  through  the  Republic  of  the  Cactus  carried  him  Uttle  out- 
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side  the  linos  of  military  operations.  Aftor  his  brilliant  pcifonn- 
aiice  of  tlie  duty  of  carryiiif^  President  Polk's  despatches  to  General 
Scott,  he  was  still  necessarily  trammelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
American  forces.  His  barometrical  altitudes  of  Popocatepetl,  how- 
ever, are  of  value. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Coast  Survey, 
under  Ftofessor  Bache,  and  was  at  work  in  the  Grulf  of  Mexico 
when  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grinnell  stimulated  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  first  Atneriean  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Dr.  Kane  immediately  volunteered  his  services, 
and  was  accepted  as  the  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Squadron*  His 
Peisonal  Nanative'*  of  this  cruise  was  published  in  1862. 

Before  it  was  completed  for  the  press,  he  had  effected  his  amnge- 
ments  for  the  last  Arctic  Expedition,  appropriating  to  this  cheriflhed 
object  his  own  pecuniary  resources,  as  well  as  drawing  largely  on 
those  of  Mr.  Grimiell  and  several  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  this 
countr)\ 

The  liistory  of  that  expedition  and  the  remarkable  discoveries  to 
which  it  led  are  now  before  the  country.  They  constitute  in  tiiem- 
selves  an  imperishable  monument  to  Dr.  Kane's  £ime.  It  will  ever 
be  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  the  sufferings  through  which  he 
passed  to  achieve  those  results  should  have  prevented  him  from 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  honors  to  which  they  would  unques- 
tionably have  led.  As  it  is,  his  family  and  his  admirers  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  reflection  that  he  leaves  behind  him  a 
reputation  that  no  reward  could  enhance,  and  better  still,  that  no 
reproach  can  sully. 

^  Dr.  Kane  died  at  Havana  on  the  16th  February,  1857,  aged 

thirty-five  years. 

A  full  and  complete  Life  of  him  by  Dr.  Elder  is  published  in  this 
city. 
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JAMES  KAY. 

BT  A  nuxin>. 

The  decease  of  James  Kay,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  .\pril,  185G,  will  leave  a  vacant  spot 
in  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the 
sterling  excellencies  of  his  character,  and  especially  among  the 
ficiends  of  social  lefbnn,  of  which,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  had 
beea  a  pxonunent,  judicious,  and  devoted  advocate.  Mr.  Kay  was 
a  native  of  England,  and  received  his  early  education  at  one  of  the 
celebrated  classical  schools  in  that  eonntry,  witli  a  view  of  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  adoption  of  liberal  religions 
views  by  his  feither  (since  a  highly-esteemed  Unitarian  clergyman 
in  Pennsylvania),  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  his  ^unily  to  the 
United  States,  prevented  the  aocomplishment  of  that  purpose.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Kay  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
pubUshing  business  in  Philadelphia.  Combining  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanical  detaUs  of  that  business  with  a  familiarity 
with  literatnre  mrc  in  any  profession ;  and  a  taste,  ex(|nisite  in  its 
perceptions,  and  rigid  in  its  exactions,  his  daily  pursnits  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  intellectual  employment  The  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  house  of  which  he  was  the  principal  member, 
especially  in  the  departments  of  law  and  education,  bear  a  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  are  usually  marked  by  their  beauty  of 
execution  as  well  as  the  substantial  value  of  their  contents.  His 
fine  literar)'  attainments,  and  his  varied  accomplishments  in  art, 
made  him  the  c}l()^5en  companion  of  many  of  the  most  cultivated 
jxTsons  of  the  day ;  although  a  natural  fastidiousness  and  reserve, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  want  of  harmonic  relations,  indisposed 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  general  society. 

Mr.  Kay  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ultimate  substitution  of  a 
wdal  organization,  founded  on  unity  of  interests,  in  place  of  the 
existing  discordant  and  antagonistic  arrangements  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  civic  life.    He  was  one  of  the  earUest  and  most 
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active  supporters  of  this  cause  at  a  time  wlicn  it  had  few  friends 
and  a  host  of  opjionents.  His  devotion  to  it  never  Altered.  His 
time,  his  puise,  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  his  sagacioiu  ootinsels,  and 
his  undzing  eneigies,  were  freely  lavished  in  its  support.  He 
regarded  the  practical  experiments  which  have  been  attempted  in 
this  coantry  with  deep  interest,  as  exerting  an  important  influence 
oii  i'ducutiun,  and  the  union  of  menttd  rnUurc  with  material  indus- 
try. No  temporary  want  of  success  dnninished  his  faith  in  the 
principles  which  they  aimed  to  illustrate.  He  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  hope  of  a  social  order  adapted  to  the  essential  needs 
and  highest  aspirations  of  humanity. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Kay  was  a  model  of  courtesy,  unselfishness, 
friendship,  and  paternal  devotion.  His  intellect  was  of  surpasnng 
acuteness  and  subtlety  of  discrimination.  Few  persons  excelled 
him  in  Ins  pow<Ts  of  conversation.  Ilis  variety  of  knowledge,  his 
keen  penetration,  his  delicate,  but  piercings  wit,  and  his  warm  sym- 
pathies with  all  genuine  expressions  of  character,  made  his  society 
a  source  of  rare  enjoyment  to  those  whom  he  honored  with  his 
confidence.  With  his  uncommon  gifts,  he  would  have  shone  in  a 
more  public  sphere  of  action,  had  not  his  inveterate  inclinations 
courted  retirement ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  friends  in  whose 
hearts  he  filled  so  large  a  place,  will  long  retiiiu  the  impression  of 
the  qualities  which  gave  his  nature  such  a  rirli  and  attractive 
individuaiity.  Mr.  Kay  had  been  a  coiitinned  iuvaUd  tor  tlie  last 
ten  years,  and  was  in  the  fifty^second  year  of  his  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


JOHN  KEARSLET. 

John  KsAJiSLEr,  a  physician  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  came  to  this  country  about  1711.   As  a  member  of 

the  Assemhly,  his  speeches  for  the  rifjfhts  of  the  colony  were  so 
acceptable,  that  he  was  bouietimes  earned  homo  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people.  He  died  January  11th,  1772,  aged  88  years.  He 
contributed  much  for  building  Christ  Church,  and  the  hospital  of 
that  church  for  widows,  he  endowed  with  a  valuable  estate. 
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SAMUEL  KEIMEll. 

When  IVankliu  tii>.t  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  ho  was  recommen- 
ded, it  will  be  reuienibered,  by  the  old  Mr.  William  Bradford,  to  the 
office  of  Keimer,  then  just  commencing  business,  and  engaged  upon 
a  performance  of  his  own,  which  he  liteially  composed  at  the  stand, 
setting  up  the  types  as  the  ideas  came  to  his  mind.  This  was  an 
elegy  on  the  young  printer,  Aquila  Bose,  an  ingenious  young  man 
ia  the  town,  secretary  to  the  Assembly,  and  a  pretty  poet.  The 
t'lc|Ofy  lias  loii*j;  since  become  a  great  literary  curiosity,  and  it  cost 
some  pains  to  find  any  reprint  of  it;  but  our  intention  to  do  justice 
to  the  literary  associates  of  Franklin,  was  at  last  assisted  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  where  was  found  the 
woful  ballad,  reproduced  from  its  original  handbill  form  of  the 
year  1723,  after  a  sleep  of  more  than  a  himdrcd  years,  in  1B2S. 
As  it  is  carious  as  a  quaint  specimen  of  printing  in  the  Franklin 
connection,  besides  being  a  picture  of  the  times,  it  should  be  men- 
ti  ned  that  it  was  "  ornamented  with  the  usual  symbols  of  dt;ath, — 
the  head  and  bones,  and  honr-^lass,"  and  that  it  was  "  printed  in 
the  High  Street,"  for  the  price  of  twopence.  The  italics  and  capi- 
tals are,  it  strikes  us  at  this  day,  somewhat  capricious. 

Keimer,  coming  from  the  Old  World,  was  a  character.  He  had 
been,  FrankUoi  tells  us,  ^  one  of  the  French  prophets,  and  could 
act  their  enthusiastic  agitations,"  a  stock  in  trade  upon  which  he 
was  disposed  to  set  up  in  America,  as  the  evangelist  of  a  new  reli- 
gion. Franklin  was  in  the  liabit  of  arguing  with  him  on  the  So- 
rratic  method,  and  was  so  successful  that  lie  gained  his  respect,  and 
an  in\-itation  to  join  him  in  the  partnership  of  the  new  doctrines. 
What  they  were,  the  world  has  never  fully  learned.  It  is  only 
known  irom  the  autobiography,  that  Keimer  wore  his  beard  at 
foil  length,  because  somewhere  in  the  Mosaic  law  it  is  said.  Thou 
9haH  not  mar  (he  cfyrnen  of  thy  heard.  He  likewise  kept  the 
seventh  day  Sabbatli ;  and  these  two  points  were  essential  with 
him."  His  Socratic  friend  from  ^rassachusetts,  saw  the  weakness 
of  his  associate,  and  ingeniously  proposed,  as  an  addition,  absti- 
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nenco  from  animal  food,  a  trial  of  which,  in  a  short  time,  broke 
clown  both  the  man  and  his  system. 

Keimer,  after  a  while,  left  for  the  "West  Indies,  wh( we  hear 
of  him  in  1734,  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Barbadoes  Gazette,"  ia 
which  capacity  he  found  himself  in  the  society  of  a  very  gen^ 
manly  set  of  people,  who  sometimes  foigot  to  pay  the  printer,  and 
somewhat  too  recklessly  ventilating  las  opinions,  was  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  for  pubUdiing  a  UbeL 


JOHN  KEY. 

JouN  Key,  "  the  first  bom"  of  our  city,  of  English  parentage, 
was  born  in  lGb2,  in  a  cave  at  Penny-pot  Landing,  I.  e.,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Vine  aiid  Water  Streets.  William  Pcnn  was 
pleased  to  distinguish  the  person  and  the  circumstance  by  the  gift  of 
a  city  lot,  the  original  patent  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
John  F.  Watson,  through  the  poUteness  of  the  late  George  Vaux, 
Esq.  The  tradition  of  the  spot  granted  was  uttedy  lost  to  com* 
mon  &me ;  but  this  patent  shows  its  location  to  have  been  on  the 
south  hide  of  llac  e  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  Crown  Street,  say, 
vis-a-vis  to  Pcnninnrton's  old  sugar-house. 

This  notable  tirst  born  lived  to  a  good  old  age  at  his  home  in 
Chester  County,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  occasionally  to  the 
city,  always  walking  the  streets  with  an  unusually  active  stqii 
although  necessarily  wondering  at  the  changing  scenes  he  toor 
stantly  witnessed^-considering  that  he  only  died  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  as  lale  as  the  year  1767  (July).  When  the  Hospital  was 
founded,  in  11  oo^  he  was  present,  by  rec^uest,  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  same  year  (August  lOtli,  1761)  was 
also  the  year  of  the  death  of  "  the  first  bom"  cliild  in  the  Province 
of  English  parents,  bom  in  1681,  one  year  before  John  Xey,  in  a 
cave  by  the  side  of  the  Delaware  Biver.  This  venerable  man  of 
eighty-six  died  at  Brandy  wine  Hundred,  Emanuel  Grubb  by  name. 
He  was  active  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  actually  rode  to  Phila- 
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delphia  and  back  on  horseback,  equal  to  forty  miles,  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  His  habits  were  temperate,  never  drink- 
ing any  ardent  bpiiits. 

As  those  two  venerable  "  first-boms"  lived  both  near  Chester, 
they  had  means  of  intercourse;  and  strong  must  have  been  their 
several  emotions,  in  talking  over  the  years  of  improvement  which 
they  had  witnessed  down  to  the  year  17671  What  a  feast  they 
mi^t  haire  afforded  to  younger  minds ! 


BEY.  PETEB  EEYSER. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  more  generally  known  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, than  the  gentleman  above  named. 

Ifr.  Keyser  descended  from  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Ger- 

mantown,  Dirk  Keyser,  who  with  his  son  Peter,  a  boy  eleven  years 

of  a:,^(\  eini«i^ted  from  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1688,  via  New  York; 
for  Hi  thp  familv  Bible  the  following  is  written  bv  Dirk  Kovser: 
September,  lUbb,  died,  my  little  daughter,  Joanna  Keyser,  and 
was  buried  upon  a  plantation  called  Cogenaw,  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia."  Query.  Can  any  one  now  tell  where  Coge- 
nawist 

The  family  have  still  in  their  possession  many  papers  and  docu- 
ments brought  from  Holland.  Among  those  are  marriage  certifi- 
cates, funeral  notices,  &c.,  some  of  wliicli,  from  their  singularity  or 
odduess  at  the  present  day,  we  present  to  our  readers,  viz. : — 

CEKIiFICATES  OF  MARRIAGi:. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Dirk  Keyser  and  Elizabeth  ter  Himpel, 

upon  their  desire,  after  three  Sundays  having  been  publislied,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  all  the  churches,  on  the  undermentioned  date,  in 
the  church  at  Buicksloot,  lawfiilly  and  in  presence  of  the  Lord's 
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congregation,  aie  mairied:  dedaie  I,  the  undersigned  secvetaxy,  at 
BuicksLoot,  the  2!2d  day  of  Koyember,  1668. 

Signed,      "  B.  Vbedenhuis, 

The  following  is  the  certificate  of  marriage  of  Fieter  Diik  Key- 
ser,  who  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  2dth  NoTemher,  1676,  and  ac^ 
companied  his  fitther  to  America  in  1688 : — 

"This  is  to  certify  that  on  tlie  4th  September,  1700,  I  married 
Margareth  Sieplie,  aged  eighteen  years.  May  the  Lord  grant  us 
his  blessing,  and  all  which  will  be  necessary  for  us  in  this  woidd 
and  in  the  world  to  come,  and  we  will  praise  his  holy  name,  now 
and  forever.  Amen. 

Fieter  Dirk  Ketseb, 

**  Oermantoini  * 

IKVITATIONS  TO  FUNERALS. 

On  Monday,  5th  July,  1655,  you  are  desired  to  follow  to  the 
grave,  the  deceased  youngest  son  of  Dirk  Grerritz  Keyser,  morocoo 
leather  manu&ctorer,  brother-in-law  to  Tobias  Govertz,  van  de 
Wyngart,  in  Eland  Street,  at  the  Resting  Hart,  at  one  o'clock,  to 

come  in  as  near  friend  to  the  house.  The  corpse  to  be  buried  in 
the  Wester  Church.** 

"On  Sunday,  14th  October,  1657,  you  are  desired  to  follow  to 
the  grave  Elizabeth  von  Singhel,  wife  of  Fieter  ter  Himpel,  wooUeii 
draper,  in  the  house  called  ter  Himpel,  to  come  in  as  ficiend  to  &e 
house.   The  corpse  to  be  buried  in  the  South  churchyaid.'* 

**  On  Saturday,  27th  June,  1676,  you  arc  desired  to  follow  to  the 
erravc  .Tosntvc  von  Gcstd,  late  wife  of  Gerrit  Dirk  Keyser,  dauirhter 
of  Jon  von  (icstel,  in  Eland  Street,  at  the  Resting  Hart,  to  come 
as  friend  in  the  house.  The  corpse  to  be  buried  in  the  Leydse 
churchyard,  by  desire  of  Dirk  Keyser  and  wife.'* 

Dirk  Keyser  died  dOth  November,  1714,  buried  at  Germantown 
Fieter  Dirk  Keyser  died  12th  September,  1724,  buried  at  Oer- 
mantown« 
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His  eldest  son,  Dirk  Kcyser,  born  26th  September,  1701,  mar- 
ried, in  1725,  to  Alice  Nice,  daughter  of  William  Nice,  died  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1756. 

His  son,  Peter  Keyser,  bom  August  18th,  1732,  mametl,  5th 
May,  1756,  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Leyering,  of  Eoxborough, 
and  died  10th  April,  1818. 

Hifi  fourth  child,  Peter  Keyser,  bom  9th  November,  1766,  is  the 
subject  of  our  present  memoir. 

He  married,  in  1790,  Catlianuc,  daughter  of  Garrett  Clemens,  of 
Horsham,  Montgomery  County.  He  followed  tlu'  business  uf  tan- 
ning and  currying  with  his  lather  in  Germantown,  until  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia  in  April,  1794,  when  he  commenced  the  lumber 
business,  and,  in  1798,  formed  the  partnership  of  Keyser  &  Goigas, 
said  firm  continuing  at  the  same  place  (on  the  wharf  above  Callow- 
hill  Street)  until  January,  1845,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years. 

In  his  earlv  years,  before  he  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  German  Baptist  or  Bunker  Church  in  German- 
town,  and  was  a  preacher  of  that  Society  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

About  1817  or  1818,  those  members  of  that  Society  or  Church 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  built  a  house  for  public  worship  on  Crown 
Street  below  Callowhill  Street,  and  many  citizens  wOl  remember 
the  crowds  that  assembled  there  to  hear  him  preach. 

He  had  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  both  in 
English  and  German,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  man 
could  quote  or  repeat  tlieni  witli  more  accuracy  than  he. 

It  appeared  as  if  he  remembered  the  words,  with  the  cliapter 
and  verse,  of  the  entire  Bible. 

The  remark  was  once  made  by  Doctor  Philip  F.  Mayer,  that,  if 
by  accident  every  copy  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  destroyed,  their 
knowledge  would  not  be  lost  so  long  as  Peter  Keyser  lived. 

In  earlv  Hfe  he  was  active  and  industrious  in  his  business,  which 
he  pursued  as  the  means  of  living,  his  services  in  the  Church  being 
always  and  entirely  gratuitous. 

He  iiad  many  worthy  personal  friends,  such  as  Thomas  Dobson, 
Godfrey  Haga,  and  many  others,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  in- 
teroourae  and  interchange  of  opinions. 

He  was  engaged  in  almost  every  measure  fi>r  the  good  of  his 
fellow  man.   He  was  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
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Health;  Inspector  and  Tteasuier  of  the  Prisoii;  member  of  the 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons ;  Director  and 

Controller  of  the  Public  Schools,  when  the  system  was  first  adopted 
bv  the  State,  and  continued  until  his  removal  to  his  estate  left  him 
by  his  futlier  in  Gcrmantown. 

During  his  whole  business  career,  he  never  sued  or  was  sued. 

His  tall  person  (six  feet  three  inches  high),  drab  clothes,  and 
broad-brimmed  hat,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  citizens  of 
the  present  day. 

He  died  in  the  same  house  at  Gtermantown  in  which  he  was 

1)0111,  21st  Mil),  1849,  aged  nearly  eighty-thi*ee  years,  and  was 
burird  in  tlie  German  Baptist  burial-gronnd :  leaving  tliiee  sous 
and  tliree  daughters,  viz.,  Klhanan  W.  Keyser,  Nathan  L.  Keyser, 
r  t(  r  A  Keyser,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Longstieth,  Mrs,  Benjamin  Umer,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Lynd. 


ABRAHAM  KINTZINO. 

Prominent  among  those  to  whom  Philadelphia  is  indebted  ibr 
the  high  and  honorable  diaracter  which  she  bears,  stands  the  name 
of  Abraham  Kintzing,  long  the  partner  of  the  late  Henry  Pratt, 
under  the  firm  of  Pratt  iK:  Kintzing.  Mr.  Kintzing  was  bom  in 
tliis  city  abont  the  year  171)3;  and,  ut  an  early  age,  was  placed  in 
tiie  counting-house  of  the  late  Tench  Coxa  (whose  biography  is 
described  herein).  In  so  highly  honorable,  intelligent,  and  exten- 
sive a  school,  those  natural  abilities,  and  that  htoe  of  character 
which  so  much  distinguished  him  in  after-life,  were  developed. 

Upon  arriving  at  manhood,  Mr.  Kintzing  removed  to  Winches 
ter,  Virginia ;  but,  not  finding  there  sufficient  scope  for  his  %iews, 
he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  entered  into  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  and,  soon  after,  formed  the  connection  with  ^fr.  Pratt. 

The  extensive  foreign  business  of  Pratt  6c  Kintzing  carried 
their  names  to  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world;  and,  peihi^ 
none  commanded  more  respect  and  confidence. 

There  have  been  few  before  or  since  possessed  of  a  more  tiioiongh 
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knowledge  of  commercial  law  and  cnstoms  than  Mr.  Kintzing, 
which,  added  to  his  great  experience  and  unbending  integrity, 
caused  him  to  be  sought  after  as  arbiter  of  differences  which  arose 

among  business  men,  to  an  extent  whicli  frequently  encroached 
upon  his  duties  to  hnnself.  So  great  was  the  conlitience  reposed 
in  him  that  frequently  the  most  important  cases  were  submitted  to 
his  single  decision.  An  old  and  respected  Friend,  who  lived  in  those 
days,  tells  us  that  it  was  a  general  saying,  "  that,  if  they  could  only 
get  Abraham  Kintzing  to  act  on  an  arbitration,  all  would  be  right.'* 
About  the  year  1812,  desiring  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  sons,  Mr.  Kintzing  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Pratt  &  Kint- 
zing; and,  after  forming  connections  for  his  other  sons,  took  his 
gon  Benjamin  and  Francis  S.  Coxe  (thp  son  of  liis  old  friend)  into 
partnership,  under  the  firm  of  Kintzing,  Son  Coxe.  In  a  few  * 
years*,  becoming  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  his  sight  and  impaired 
health,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  active  life.  Though 
Ibr  many  years  a  great  sufferer,  his  mental  powers  continued  in  faXL 
vigor  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  and  he  continued  to 
draw  around  him  the  respect  and  uii'ection  of  the  companions  of 
former  days. 

Mr.  Kintzing  was  possessed  of  a  fine  commanding  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  united  great  dignity  and  suavity  with  kindness  of 
manner.  Public-spirited  and  liberal,  his  heart  and  purse  were  ever 
open  to  the  unfortunate  or  oppressed,  or  in  support  of  merit.  The 
Fiiend  alluded  to  relates,  as  an  instance  of  his  kindness  of  heart, 
that,  on  certain  days,  might  be  seen  numbers  of  jjeople,  generally 
the  wives  of  the  numerous  sailors  and  others  in  their  employ, 
waiting,  to  prefer  some  request  or  favor,  as  lie  would  pass  along  from 
his  old-&shioned  residence  on  Arch  Street  to  their  counting-house, 
then  on  the  wharf,  near  Race  Street,  which  business  hours  would 
not  admit  o£  Numerous  charities,  long-continued,  were  only 
known  after  his  demise.  Mr.  Kintzing  is  a  rare  instance  where 
great  force  of  character  had  not  created  some  enemies ;  and,  we 
feel  justified  in  the  assertion,  that  he  died  beloved  by  hia  iuany 
friends,  uud  r<  i^nutted  by  all. 

Mr.  Kintzing  served  for  many  years,  and  until  his  aliiiction  and 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  witbdraw,  as  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  and  also  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Insurance  Com- 
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pany,  two  of  the  most  prominent  institutioiis  of  his  time.  He  died 
in  June,  1835,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Mr.  Kintzing  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  only  one  of  whom 
survives  at  this  time.  There  are  numerous  grandchildren  ocQupy* 
ing  a  high  social  position,  two  of  whom  have  served  wilih  distinction 
in  the  navy  and  aiiuy. 


JOHN  LEWIS  KBIMMEL. 

John  Lewis  Krimmel,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  drowned 
•  while  bathing  near  Geimantown,  July  15th,  1821,  aged  thirty-live 
years.  He  was  President  of  tlic  Society  of  American  Artists,  having 
resided  about  ten  years  in  Piiiladelphia.  At  the  time  ot  his  death 
he  engaged  to  paint  a  laige  historical  picture  of  the  landing 
of  William  Fenn,  His  genius  and  amiable  manners  secured  to  him 
respect  and  esteem  while  living,  and  his  works  of  art  will  he  re> 
membered  with  admiration  while  a  vestige  of  them  remain. 

He  was  born  at  Ebingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtcn)l)erg,  Ger- 
many, in  1787.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1810,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  brother,  who  had  cnugrated  previously,  and  was  engaged 
iu  commerce.  John  soon  lefb  the  counting-house  for  the  pencil, 
beginning  with  portraits,  as  usual  with  the  majority  of  artists.  A 
piint  of  Wilkie*s  ^*  Blind  Fiddler*'  seems  to  have  determined  his 
choice  for  humorous  subjects.  The  Fepper-Fot  Woman,"  The 
Cut  Finger,*'  ♦*  Blindman*s  Buflf,**  and  many  similar  subjects,  are 
well  known.  Some  of  these  were  exhibited  the  year  after  his 
arrival.  The  late  Alexander  I.a^\>un  had  one  of  his  pietnres. 
Ferry's  Victory,**  and  esteemed  him  very  liiglily,  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  man  of  worth. 

He  resided  with  his  brother,  Geoige  Frederick  Krimmel,  iot  a 
number  of  years,  in  Fhiladelphia.  He  was  a  bachelor,  but  was 
engaged  to  be  married  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  painted  ^  The 
Election  Day,"  "  The  Fourth  of  July  at  Old  Centre  Square,**  "  Going 
to  and  Returning  from  Boarding  School,"  "The  Country  Wed- 
ding," "  A  Family  Group,*'  and  several  other  excellent  pieces. 
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His  industry,  and  love  of  the  art  of  painting,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  would  have  giyen  him  a  high  position  had  he  lived.  He 
was,  thexe  can  be  no  question,  a  gxeat  genius.  His  works,  if  col- 
lected, would  furnish  Philadelphia  scenes  and  Philadelphia  charac- 
ters that  are  now  historical 


ADAH  KTJHN, 

Adam  Kuhn,  a  physician,  was  bom  at  Gcrmantown,  November 
17th,  1741,  old  style.  His  father  came  from  Swabia,  and  was  a 
useful  physician,  and  an  elder  of  tho  Lutheran  Church.  In  1761, 
he  proceeded  to  Europe,  and  studied  at  ITpsal,  under  linnieus,  and 
was  by  him  highly  esteemed.  After  visiting  various  countries  of 
Eozope,  he  returned  to  this  country  in  January,  1768;  and,  in 
Bfay,  commenced  his  first  course  in  botany.  For  twenty-two  years 
he  attended  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University,  but  resi<^ned  in  1797. 
Alter  practising  physic  about  fifty  years,  he  died,  July  5th,  1817, 
aged  seventy-five  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Hartman  and  Charles, 
the  latter  now  deceased. 


DK.  RENE  LA  ROCHE. 

BY  J.  a.  MANCaKD^  MJ>. 

Died,  on  the  6th  June,  1819,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
B^n^  La  Boche«  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
of  Madrid,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Orieans,  &c.,  formerly  of  the  Island  of  St  Domingo,  and  for  many 

years  a  highly  respected  practitioner  of  this  city. 

Ren^  La  lioche  was  born  of  respectiible  parents,  in  thv  Island 
of  Hi,  Domingo,  in  the  year  1755.    According  to  the  customs  of 
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the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  country^  he  was  sent  at  an  esily 

period  to  France,  to  receiye  a  collegiate  education.  Haring  com- 
pleted his  classical  studies,  he  felt  desirous  of  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hippocrates,  and  persevering  in  his  intention,  he  soon 
inscribed  his  name  among  the  students  of  the  then  celebrated 
University  of  Montpellier.  As  a  medical  school,  Montpellier  at 
that  period  had  no  rival,  except  that  of  Edinburgh,  whether  by 
the  number  of  its  students,  or  hy  the  talents  and  acknowledged 
iame  of  its  professors.  Lamure,  Barthez,  Leroy,  Vigoronx,  Brous* 
sonat,  &c.,  were  his  teacliers ;  and  from  these  fatliers  of  the  art, 
he  received,  with  his  medical  instruction,  that  pei'severing  spirit  of 
observation,  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  Under  these- 
masters,  he  could  not  iail  becoming  ardently  attached  to  the  pro- 
fession of  his  choice;  and  after  going  through  the  usual  trials  with 
credit  to  himself^  he  received  his  diploma  in  1779. 

The  zeal  and  amhition  so  natural  to  his  age,  urged  him  to  com* 
mence  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  soon  as  he  returned  from 
Europe,  in  1780.  Possessed  of  solid  instruction,  well  grounded 
in  tlie  principles  of  tlie  science  of  mrdicinr.  and  cndoHcd  witli  a 
Strong  and  rejecting  mind,  his  ckiims  to  public  patronage  were 
not  overlooked;  an  extensive  circle  of  ])atients  soon  bestowed  upon 
the  youthM  practitioner  their  fuU  confidence,  and  in  the  couxse 
of  a  few  years,  Fortune,  often  blind,  but  sometimes  dear-sighted, 
had  showered  upon  him  her  choicest  fiivors ;  but  alas !  how  futile 
are  her  gifts,  how  delusive  her  pleasures.  The  monster  Revolution 
sliowed  its  hydra  head  in  this  favorwl  and  remote  spot,  and  war, 
havoc,  and  ruin  desolated  another  Eden, — a  land  where  Happiness 
had  iixed  her  abode. 

Having  escaped  the  fury  of  these  men  of  blood,  Dr.  La  Boche, 
with  many  of  his  acquaintances,  reached  the  Mendly  shores  of  tiiis 
country  in  1793,  where  they  experienced  that  Uberal  hospitality 
which  distinguishes  the  American  character.  The  fatal  epidemic 
wliitli  at  that  time  desolated  this  continent,  soon  brought  into 
notice  the  French  physicians,  and  the  success  that  attended  their 
mode  of  treatment  justified  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelpliia.  And  without  detracting  from  the  high  daims  of  the 
practising  physidans  of  that  period,  we  may  be  idlowed  to  state, 
that  thdr  coUeagues  fiom  St.  Domingo  were  equally  fortunate  in 
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Uie  tieatment  of  the  yellow  fsver.  Let  it  not  be  uxged  that  they 
deriTed  from  a  ptevious  acquaintance  with  the  disease  the  experi- 
ence necessary  to  counteract  its  effects,  for  we  kuow  from  the  most 
unequivocal  and  honorable  testimony,  that  until  they  had  reached 
the  American  continent,  they  were  utter  strangers  to  this  devastating 
form  of  disease.  It  woidd,  however,  savor  of  partiality  were  we 
not  to  concede  that  the  bilious  remittent  form  of  fever  which  pie- 
vails  so  often  in  the  West  Indies,  bad  furnished  them  with  results 
by  which  they  were  guided  in  the  treatment  of  our  yellow  fever ; 
snd  how  judiciously,  can  be  attested  by  numerous  surviving  and 
grateful  individuals. 

From  that  period  our  revered  friend  became  a  resident  of  this 
city,  and  as  it  continued  to  be  tlie  place  of  refuge  of  many  of 
his  countrymen,  he  soon  found  himself  fully  employed  in  his  pro- 
fession. Among  the  victims  of  that  unhappy  period,  his  philan- 
tfaiopy  and  his  beneyolence  found  ample  scope  £>r  their  exertion. 
Nor  were  his  useful  talents  confined  to  that  very  respeetaUe  portion 
of  our  inhabitants.  During  twenty-seven  years  of  laborious  prac- 
tice, lie  was  oitcn  called  to  visit  American  as  well  as  FrcMich 
femilies ;  and  thougli  a  stranger  to  the  language  as  well  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  former,  he  gained  their  confidence  and  commanded 
their  respect 

Dr.  La  Boche  had  always  enjoyed  a  feeble  state  of  health,  which 
the  labors  of  his  profession  by  no  means  contributed  to  fertify. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  had  aggravated  it ; 
for  lif*  was  subject  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  attacks  of 
lumbago,  which,  though  not  very  severe,  required  much  care  and 
attention.  He  was  just  recovering  from  one  of  these  attacks,  and 
had  been  enabled  for  a  few  days  to  walk  out,  when  he  was  thrown 
by  accident  in  the  street,  on  the  2d  June,  1819,  and  received  a 
seme  contusion  on  the  parietal  bone.  Conveyed  senseless  to  his 
house,  he  never  recovered  to  their  full  extent  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties ;  but  nfter  various  gleams  of  returning  reason,  and  of 
proportionate  hope  to  the  crowd  of  friends  that  tiironged  Ids  door, 
closed,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  accident,  his  valuable  life. 

In  the  various  relations  of  man,  of  husband,  and  of  fether,  no 
one  fiilfilled  his  duties  with  more  kindness.  The  expression  of  his 
feelings,  under  a  reserved  and  at  times  a  pensive  deportment, 
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conveyed  to  Btrangers,  pofaaps,  an  appearance  of  uuensibility;  but 
those  who  knew  him  will  bear  testimony  to  the  wamth  as  wdl  as 
to  the  uni&nnity  of  his  attachments.   The  mildness  of  his  dispel 

sition,  his  forbearance,  his  constant  serenity  of  mind,  and  his 

passibleneRs,  were,  perhaps,  unexampled.  As  a  physician,  his 
humanity  and  dibuitcrestedness  knew  no  bounds. 


BENJAMIN  H.  LATEOBE. 

Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  is  entitled,  on  account  of  his  woiks  as  an 
architect  and  civil  engineer  in  Philadelphia,  to  a  notice  in  a  collec- 
tion like  the  present.  His  &ther  was  the  Bev.  fienjamm  Latiobe, 
an  English  Moravian  clergyman  of  Huguenot  descent  His  mote 
was  Anna  Margaret  Antes*  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  been  sent 
by  her  Moravian  parents  to  Europe  to  be  educated  at  one  of  the 
establishments  of  "  The  United  Brethren,"  where  Mr.  Latrobe  met 
with  and  married  her.  Tliev  had  tliree  sons,  Christian  Ismatius, 
prominent  in  the  Moravian  Church,  distinguished  for  his  composi- 
tions in  sacred  music,  and  knoNvn  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author 
of  "Travels  in  A&ica."  Frederick,  a  physician,  who. settled  ia 
livonia,  and  Benjamin  Heniy,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice, 
who  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  1st  May,  1767.  His 
early  edueation  was  most  carefully  attended  to  by  liis  father,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  sacred  attainments  and  admirable  life,  unil  at  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  Moravian  Seminary  in  Saxony,  where 
he  remained  until  prepared  to  enter  the  University  of  Leipiic, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  In  1785,  he  tried,  along  with 
some  friends  of  his  own  age,  a  campaign  in  the  Ftussian  servioe. 
It  was  a  wild  and  dangerous  Sralic.  He  was  twice  in  severe  actioiia, 
and  in  the  last  was  grievously  wounded.  Resij^ning  his  cornetcy 
of  hussars  on  his  recovery,  he  made  the  tom  of  lAirope,  and 
returned  to  England  in  17S().    Soon  afterwards  his  lather  died. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  adopt  a  profession,  and  liis  love  of  art, 
and  rare  faculties  as  a  draughtsman,  his  love  of  natural  science  and 
of  mathematical  investigation,  determined*  him.    In  1787, 
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entered  the  office  of  Mi.  Cockerell,  then  one  of  the  first  architects 
in  London.   His  probation  here  was  brief.   His  acquirements  on 

all  subjects,  extraordinary  for  his  years,  gave  him  great  advantages 
ill  liis  architectural  studies,  and  leaving  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  1788,  he 
soon  found  himself  ftilly  occupied,  and  was  made,  in  the  iulLowing 
year,  Surv  eyor  of  the  Public  Offices  of  the  City  of  London. 

In  1 790,  Mr.  Latrobe  married  Miss  Lellon,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lelion,  and  sister  of.  the  distinguished  leg»l  writer  of  that 
name.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  marned,  and  his 
professional  success  had  been  rapid  and  indeed  extraordinary. 

By  Miss  Lcllou,  Mr.  Latrobe  liad  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daiiLrhter.  In  1793,  she  died.  Her  death  seems  to  have  over- 
whelmed him.  The  places  and  the  occupations  with  which  she 
was  associated  were  distasteful  to  him ;  and,  after  a  season,  infiu- 
enoed  by  the-  same  spirit  that  had  carried  him  into  the  Prussian 
amiy,  he  sought  relief  in  change  of  scene,  and  came  to  America. 
What  was  then  going  on  in  France  had  its  effect  upon  him  too. 
He  was  a  thorough  republican  in  all  his  notions,  America  was  a 
new  field.  It  was  a  new  world,  not  physically  only,  but  politically. 
Independent  of  the  immediate  cause  of  his  seeking  this  country, 
it  was  eminently  attractive  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  character 
and  views.  He  had  many  inducements  to  remain  in  England.  He 
was  offered  the  surreyorship  of  the  Crown,  at  a  salary  of  JBIOOO 
sterling, — a  larger  sum  in  those  than  in  these  days ;  lucrative  pri- 
vate engagements  were  proposed.  But  declining  all,  he  left  Eng* 
land  on  the  29th  xSoveuiber,  1795,  and  lauded  at  ^Norfolk  on  the 
20th  March,  1796. 

In  March,  1798,  Mr.  Latrobe  paid  a  short  visit  to  Philadclpliia. 
One  day  at  the  table  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  a  new  banking-house,  and  with  pen 
and  ink  Mr.  Latrobe  made  ra]^y ,  at  the  moment,  a  sketch  of  one, 
more  in  jest  than  in  earnest  His  surprise  was  great  when  he  was 
informed  after  his  return  to  Ridimond,  that  this  design  was  adopted, 
and  he  was  urged  to  prepare  the  drawings  from  which  it  might  be 
executed.  The  bank  was  built.  In  its  day  it  was  the  architec- 
tural jewel  of  the  wliole  countiy.  It  was  designed,  too,  from 
memory  of  the  orders  that  it  illustrated.  In  those  times,  the  archi- 
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tect  had  no  such  aids  as  are  now  to  be  found  at  every  comer.  In 
the  ahape  of  treatises  and  models. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  made  Mr.  Latrobe  a  Philadclphian ; 
and  he  took  up  his  rcsidencp  in  this  city  in  the  winter  of  1798-9. 
His  next  work  here  was  the  Water-works  to  supply  the  city  with 
water  from  the  Schuylkill.  There  are  those  still  living  who  recol- 
lect the  noble  engine-house  of  white  marble  occupying  what  is  now 
the  centre  of  Penn  Square.  It  was  the  first  undertaking  of  the 
kind  in  America.  Singularly,  it  encountered  the  most  vident 
opposition.  L*Eniant,  a  Frenchman,  had  designed  a  house  for 
Robert  Morris,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  much  above  the 
foundation.  Ilis  failure  l)rought  the  profession  of  architecture  into 
contempt,  from  which  the  hct^  that  L'Enfant  had  laid  out  the  city 
of  Washingtcm,  could  not  rescue  it.  Mr.  Latiobe's  Fr^di  name 
put  him  in  men's  minds  on  a  par  with  L'En&nt^  and  he  was  fiuni- 
Uarly  spoken  of  as  ^  the  damned  Frenchman,"  who  was  to  ruin  the 
city.  Everything  that  could  be  thought  of  to  annoy  him  was  done. 
His  vindication  was*  his  success.  After  the  pipes  were  laid,  the 
hydrant  cocks  were  left  open,  and  settiiiL,'  tlie  ponderous  machinery 
in  motion  himself  at  midnight,  Mr.  l<atrol)e  had  the  satisfiiction, 
the  next  morning,  of  hearing  those  who  had  been  the  bitterest  in 
their  denunciations,  the  loudest  in  their  praise,  as  they  saw  the 
streams  of  Schuylkill  water  flowing  1iirou|^  the  streets. 

In  1800,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Latrobe  married  Mary,  the 
only  daughter  of  Isaac  Hazleluirst,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia. Tills  attached  him  still  closer  to  his  newliome;  and  he 
continued  there  the  practice  of  his  profession, — designing  private 
edifices  principally  In  1803,  he  was  called  to  Wasliington,  and 
employed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  complete  the  CapitoL  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  inyolve  a  change  of  residence,  and  he  continued  to 
reside  alternately  in  PhOadelphia  and  Delaware,  until  1807,  idien 
he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  what  was  then  most  commonly 
styled  the  Federal  City. 

As  early  as  1809,  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  to  embark  with 
Fulton  in  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Western  waters. 
J^icholas  I.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  I^atrolx 's  son-in-law,  by  liis  marriage 
with  his  . daughter  by  his  first  wife,  had  built  the  Orleans,  the  first 
steamboat  that  ever  floated  beyond  the  mountains;  and  liviDgston, 
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a  brother-in-lflw  of  Fulton,  was  engaged  in  bmlding  the  Vesuvius 
and  iEtna,  wlicn  Mr.  Latrobe,  iutluenccd  in  part  by  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  supply  the  engine  for  the  Water-works  from  Pitts- 
burg, moved  to  that  place  with  his  family,  and  commenced  the 
construction  of  the  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  Calf,  the  latter  being  a 
tovr-boat,  in  1812.  The  visit  to  Pittsbuig  was  an  unfortunate 
ODe.  The  ftiluie  of  the  Company  whose  agent  he  was,  pxeyented 
the  com^etion,  by  him,  of  the  Buffalo,  and  he  was  ivholly  disap. 
pointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  able  to  procure  in  Pittsburg, 
the  engine  for  Ne^^  Orleans.  The  peace  with  Great  Britain  found 
him  still  at  Pittsburg,  a  disappointed  and  desponding  man ;  but 
the  war  had  destroyed  the  Capitol,  and  in  1815,  he  was  called  by 
Mr.  Madison  to  rebuild  it.  This  made  him  again  a  resident  in 
Washington.  The  British  had.  left  hut  the  outer  waUs  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  the  vaulted  apartments  that  had  defied  their  combnstihies. 
The  ncnrth  wing  of  Dr.  Thornton,  espedally,  was  a  mere  shell. 
The  entire  design,  prescrvinsj  however  the  exterior  character,  was 
now  recast,  and  the  plan  of  the  building  as  finished,  was  perfected 
by  Mr.  Latrobe.  For  three  years  he  devoted  liimseif  to  the  I'esto- 
ration  of  the  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  Grovemment;  and  the 
Hall  of  B^resentatives,  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Supreme  Couxt- 
mom,  began  to  assume  their  present  proportLoms.  But  the  diiec- 
tioD  of  the  pnblic  buildings,  which  had  been  under  charge  of  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  was  ])resently  placed  in  the  liands  of  a 
single  individual,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  fouiul  liinis  If  under  a  control 
in  regard  to  matters  of  professional  knowledge  and  taste,  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  submit  to.  He  at  last  saw  that  he  miist  either 
resign  his  situation,  or  hold  it  on  terms  incompatible  with  his  sense 
of  personal  dignity,  or  professional  reaponsibility.  He  did  not 
hesitate,  painful  to  him  as  it  was,  to  leave  the  creations  of  his 
tslent  and  skill  to  be  executed  by  others ;  and  he  finally  quitted 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  1817,  and  removed  to  Ikiii- 
mor<%  where  the  Cathedral  and  the  Baltimore  Exchange  were  then 
b(  ing  built  from  his  designs.  The  Cathedral  had  been  begun  in 
1805,  and  the  Exchange  in  1817.  While  in  Baltimore,  he  revived 
the  scheme  of  suj^lying  New  Orleans  with  water,  and  having  had 
the  engines  built  in  Maryland,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Louisiana  in  1819, 
to  make  anangements  for  their  erection.    His  eldest  son,  who 
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had  gone  there  in  1810,  had  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1817,  leaving 
the  reputation  of  an  able  architect,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  a  gallant  soldier.*  His  father  went  to  supply  his  place.  His 
prospects  now  were  so  encouiaging,  that  he  returned  to  Baltimore 
for  his  family,  and  removing  with  them  to  New  Orleans,  pushed 
forwaid  the  Watei^works  with  great  energy^  and  bronght  them  aa 
near  completion,  that  he  commenced  the  ditdi  that  was  to  connect 
the  pnmps  with  the  Mississippi.  This  passed  through  the  levee, 
at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river,  in  September,  1810.  Mr.  L;itrobe, 
reljing  upon  his  Iianng  had  the  yellow  fever  in  the  preceding  year 
as  a  sufficient  acclimation,  superintended  the  excavation  in  person; 
the  same  disease  again  attacked  him,  and  in  a  few  days  his  body 
was  placed  beside  his  son's.  Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-thiee, 
in  the  prime  of  his  life,  a  most  able  architect  and  estimable  man; 
one,  too,  of  the  rarest  and  most  extraordinary  endowments.  He 
was  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  spoke  wifli  the 
facility  of  a  native,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  a  musician  of  no  common  merit.  His  water-c  olor 
drawings,  in  landscape,  were  unequalled  in  his  day.  He  was  a 
thorough  botanist  and  entomologist,  geologist  and  mineralogist ; 
and  all  this,  too,  in  addition  to  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  his 
profession.  As  a  writer,  few  excelled  in  easy  gracefulness,  or, 
where  it  was  required,  terseness  and  clearness  diction;  and, 
wliat  is  remarkable,  he  wrote  the  languages  wliich  he  spoke,  ■with 
almost  the  same  feciUty  as  his  own.  His  imagination  was  brilliant, 
and  his  wit  rare. 

Mr.  Latrobe  may  be  called  the  father  of  architecture  in  the 
United  States^  He  was  the  first  of  the  profession,  thoroughly 
educated  and  accomplished,  that  abode  here.  To  his  two  pupils. 
Mills  and  Strickland,  the  country  has  been  greatly  indebted. 
Walter,  the  pupil  of  Strickland,  is  now  completing  the  Capitol  in 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  with  the  genius  of  a 
poet,  and  the  skill  of  a  great  architect. 

*  He  distinguifllied  himself  greatly  in  the  battle  of  the  23d  of  December,  1814. 
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ALEXANDER  LAWSON, 

Mb.  Lawson  was  bom  at  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1778.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  lie  remoyed  to  Manchester.   He  early  developed  a 

taste  for  his  future  pursuits,  commencing,  after  filling  his  copy- 
books with  sketches,  by  ^Tlg^a^•i^g  on  smooth  pennies  with  the 
point  of  a  knife.  He  next  cmployecl  a  blacksmith  to  make  him  a 
graver  from  his  description  of  the  tool,  and  amused  himself^  as  he 
drank  his  ale  of  an  evening,  in  ornamenting  the  pewter  tankani. 
Thirty-six  yeaiB  after  his  xemoval  to  the  United  States,  he  heard  a 
txaveUer  speak  of  having  heen  shown  this  tankard  by  the  innkeeper 
of  the  house  he  then  frequented.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia,  where 
some  of  his  de^^cendants  did  reside.  His  plates  for  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  htm  his  chief  work. 


BENJAMIN  LAY. 

Benjamin  Lay  was  a  benevolent  Quaker,  of  great  singularities, 
a  native  of  England,  and  brought  up  to  the  sea.  About  the  year 
UIO  he  settled  in  fiaibadoes.  Bearing  his  open  testimony  in  all 
companies  against  the  conduct  of  the  owners  of  slaves,  he  became 
10  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  left  the  island  in  disgust, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Abington, 
ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  On  bis  arrival,  he  foimd  many 
Quakers  wlio  kept  slaves;  he  remonstrated  against  the  practice 
with  zeal,  both  in  pubhc  and  private.  To  express  his  indignation 
at  the  practice  of  slave-keeping  he  once  carried  a  bladder,  filled 
with  blood,  into  a  public  meeting,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
congregation,  thrust  a  sword  into  it,  which  he  had  concealed  under 
his  coat,  exclaiming,  "Thus  shall  God  shed  the  blood  of  those 
persons  who  enslave  their  fellow-creatures."  Calling  upuu  a  friend 
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in  FhOadelphia,  he  was  asked  to  fiit  down  to  bieak&st;  he  fiist 
inquired,  Dost  thou  keep  slaves  in  thy  hooset"  On  being  an- 
swered in  the  affiniiative,  he  said,  "  Then  I  will  not  partake  with 
thee  of  the  fruits  of  thy  unrigliteousness."  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  convince  a  fanner  and  his  wife  in  Chester  Co  nity  of  the 
iniquity  of  keeping  slaves,  he  seized  their  only  child,  a  little  girl  of 
thiee  yean  of  age,  under  the  pretence  of  carrying  her  away ;  and, 
when  the  dies  of  the  child  and  his  singular  expedient  alarmed 
.  them,  he  said,  You  see  and  feel  now  a  little  of  the  distress  which 
you  occasion  by  the  inhuman  practice  of  slave-keeping."  In  1737, 
he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled,  "All  Slave-keepers,  that  keep  the 
innocent  in  bondage,  Apostates."  It  was  printed  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  told  the  author,  when  the  manuscript  was  brought  to  him, 
that  it  was  deficient  in  arrangement.  "  It  is  no  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Lay,  ^  print  any  part  thou  pleasest  first"  This  worthy  Quakor 
died  at  his  house  in  Abington  in  1760,  aged  seventy-nine  yean. 
He  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  living  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  and 
liis  drink  was  pure  water.  When  tea  was  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania,  his  wife  brought  home  a  small  quantity,  witli  a  set 
of  cups  and  saucers.  In  his  zeal  he  seized  them,  and,  carrying 
them  back  to  the  city,  he  scattered  the  tea  from  the  balcony  of  the 
court-house,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  inspectors,  and  broke 
to  pieces  the  instruments  of  luxury,  delivering,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strikiM<^'  lecture  upon  the  foUy  of  introducing  a  pernicious  herb 
in  the  place  of  a  wholesome  diet  of  the  country.*  He  often  visited 
schools,  carrying  a  basket  of  religious  books  with  him,  and  distri- 
buting them  as  prizes  among  the  scholars,  imparting  also  frequently 
some?  advice  and  instruction.  ISo  much  waij  he  the  enemy  of  idle- 
ness that,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  confined  him  to  his 
house,  or  his  mind  was  wearied  with  reading,  he  used  to  spend  his 
tune  in  spinning.  All  his  clothes  were  manufiictured  by  himsdf 
Though  kind  to  the  poor,  he  had  no  pity  on  common  be^^g  irs,  who, 
he  said,  if  able  to  go  abroad  to  beg,  were  able  also  to  earn  four- 
pence  a  day,  and  this  sum  was  sufficient  to  keep  any  ])rison  above 
want  or  dependence  in  this  coimtry.  He  once  attempted  to  imi- 
tate our  Saviour,  by  fitting  forty  days ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  desist 
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ftom  the  attempt  His  weaknesses  and  eccentricities  disappeax 
before  the  splendor  of  his  humanity  and  benevolence.  His  hM^ 
determined,  and  uniform  reprehension  of  the  practice  of  slavery,  in 

defiance  of  public  opinion,  does  him  tlic  liighest  honor.  The  tur- 
bulence and  severity  of  his  temper  were  necessary  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived;  and  the  work  which  he  began  was  completed  by 
the  meek  and  gentle  Anthony  Benezet. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  this  celebrated  Christian 
philosopher  was  fiuniliar  to  every  man,  woman,  and  to  nearly  every 
child,  in  Pennsylvania.  His  sise,  which  was  not  much  above  four 
feet ;  his  dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  consisting  of  light- 
colored,  plain  clothes,  a  white  hat,  and  hidf-ljoots ;  his  milk-white 
beard,  which  hung  upon  his  breast ;  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar 
pdncipies  and  conduct,  rendered  him  to  many  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, and,  to  all,  the  subject  of  conversation. 

He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  was  quick  at  repartee.  A 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  knew  his  peculiarities,  once  met  him 
in  a  crowd  at  a  funeral  in  Germantown ;  being  desirous  of  entering 
into  a  conversation  with  him  that  shoidd  divert  the  company,  the 
citizen  accosted  liim  with  the  most  respectful  ceremony,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  his  most  humble  servant."  "  Art  thou  my 
servant  T'  said  Mr.  Lay.  "  Yes,  I  am,"  said  the  citizen.  "  Then," 
said  Mr.  Lay  (holding  up  his  foot  towards  him),  dean  this  shoe." 
This  unexpected  reply  turned  the  laugh  upon  the  citizen.  Being 
desirous  of  recovering  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  he 
asked  him  to  instruct  him  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Bost  thou 
indeed  wish  to  be  taught  ?"  said  Mr.  l^y.  "  I  do !"  said  the  citi- 
zen. Then,"  said  Mr.  Lay,  ''do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 


THOMAS  LEAMING. 

Thoicas  Leaming,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to 

the  cause  of  American  independence,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 

August,  1748.   Could  a  history  be  given  of  the  sacrifices  and 

gallantry  of  the  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  of  that  day,  we  should 

realize  how  much  tlie  country  was  indebted  for  its  success  in  the 
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Revolution  to  the  pablic  spirit  of  private  citizens.  Mt.  Learning 
richly  deserved  the  name  of  a  patriot.   He  rendered  good  servioe 

to  his  coiintiT  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  a  merchant. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  assisted  in  framing  a  rebel  constitution  for  a 
rebel  State,  containing  a  declaration  of  independence  for  which  the 
gueixlon  would  have  heen  imprisonment  or  death,  had  not  the 
lebellion  succeeded.  As  a  soldier,  he  served  honoiably  through 
seveial  campaigns,  having  first  energetically  devoted  himself  to 
raising  and  training  a  band  of  recruits  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
As  a  merchant,  he  loaned  to  a  discredited  Government  large  sums 
ot  money ;  from  his  own  private  store  assisted  in  supplyins:  the 
army  with  provisions  in  its  direst  need,  and  expended  a  con>iiler- 
able  portion  of  his  fortune  in  the  htting  out  of  privateers  and  the 
importation  of  necessaries  of  war.  Mr.  Leaming  was  descended 
irom  an  old  and  respectable  English  &mily,  a  portion  of  whom 
came  to  this  country  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 
n.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  studied 
law  with  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Farmers*  Li  rtcrs."  and  continued  in  practice  until  1776.  Possess- 
ing a  large  lauded  estate  in  New  Jersey,  upon  which  he  resided  a 
portion  of  the  year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conventioa 
which  met  on  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  to  firame  a  constitution  &r 
that  State,  and  declare  its  independence. 

The  history  of  that  Convention  is  well  known.  It  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  it,  that  "  At  this  era,  every  deputy  who  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  did  so  with  a  halter  rouiui  his  neck, 
and  risked  life,  reputation,  and  property  for  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. The  scene  was  too  trying  for  many  good  men  to  bear,  as  the 
enemy  had  just  landed  a  large  amy  on  Staten  Island,  and  the 
Americans  had  very  few,  if  any,  regular  troops  in  the  field.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey 
passed  this  Constitution,  annulHng  all  connection  with  the  mother 
countr\ ,  declaring  themselves  free,  and  requesting  Congress,  then 
in  .session  in  Philadelphia,  to  declare  the  independence  ot  the 
United  States.  They  said,  'We  had  better  risk  all,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  wildemess  among  savages,  than  submit  to  Great 
Britain/  " 

This  Constitution  was  passed  on  July  2d,  1776,  and  the  gentle- 
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men  composing  that  Conyention  had  the  honoir  of  dedaring  the 

independence  of  New  Jersey  two  days  before  the  Declaiatioii  of 
Indepeiuleiice  by  Congress. 

Had  New  Jersey  done  such  honor  tu  the  deed  as  it  deserves,  the 
sculptor's  hand  would  long  since  lun  e  commemorated  this  the  most 
important  act  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Thionghout  the  whole  exciting  session  of  this  Conyeiition,  Mr, 
Learning's  votes  and  influence  were  mvaiiahly  given  to  the  patriot 
cause.  He  declined  accepting  the  Protection''  offered  by  the 
British  to  those  who  would  not  bear  arms  against  them,  although 
jiropf  rty  thus  became  liable  to  confiscation,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Convention  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  prepare  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict  As  soon  as  tlie  war  was  determined  upon,  he  joined 
the  corps  then  raising  by  Captain,  afterwards  Governor  Mifflin. 

By  dose  attention  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
and  exercises,  and  then  repaired  to  New  Jersey,  to  arouse  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  neighborhood  of  his  estates.  He  drew  up  a  paper, 
binding  the  signers  to  stand  by  their  couutry,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  sijjnature  of  every  ahle-hodied  man  in  the  county  but 
one.  Having  thus  secured  a  general  adherence  to  the  cause  from 
the  inhabitants,  he  next  oiganized  a  battalion  of  men,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  instructing  them  in  military  exerdses,  A  resolution 
was  passed  by  Congress,  directing  that  the  necessary  ammunition 
be  furnished  to  Mr.  Learning  for  this  corps,  and  after  seeing  them 
properly  equipped  and  officered,  he  resigned  his  own  command,  and 
a;:^;iiu  retiinu d  to  Philadelphia,  to  join  the  First  City  Troup  of  Light 
Horse,  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  Morris,  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  elected.  At  this  time,  from  various  causes,  the 
Tioop  waa  reduced  from  forty  or  fl%  to  about  a  dozen  men,  besides 
officers ;  but  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  they  hastened 
to  join  General  Washington,  and  reached  him,  in  the  rear  of  his 
broken  and  flying  army,  in  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey. 
Coriivvaliis  was  tlien  at  Iving.ston  Avith  ten  thousand  men,  and 
shortly  after,  the  Americans  were  driven  over  the  Delaware. 

Tlie  conduct  of  this  remnant  of  the  Troop,  in  joining  the  army 
at  this  time,  was  meritorious.  It  was  joining  a  forlorn  hope.  Mr. 
WilBon,  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Bevolution,"  thus  speaks  of  the 
i^tive  position  of  the  two  forces:—* 
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The  letieat  thiough  the  Jeraeys  to  the  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware was  the  most  disastrous  period  of  the  war.  A  scanty,  desti- 
tute, desponding,  and  diminished  force,  scarcely  araonntiiiij  to  three 
thousand  men  at  the  highest,  was  pushed  by  a  triumpJiaut,  woll-  j 
disciplined,  and  abundantly  siipplicd  army  of  thirty  thousand.  As 
the  British  advanced,  the  Americans  retreated  towards  the  Dela- 
ware, occasionally  making  a  stand  to  show  a  front  to  the  enemy 
and  retard  his  advance.  It  frequently  happened  that,  as  the  zeac 
of  the  Americans  left  a  village  on  one  side,  the  advance  guard  of 
the  British  entered  it  at  the  other.  To  add  to  the  embarrassments 
of  tlie  American  General,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  MonraQuth 
County,  which  requircrl  the  aid  of  a  ])art  of  his  ti'oops  to  repress 
it.  The  only  encouraging  circumstance  in  the  distressing  time  was 
the  arrival  of  some  reinforcements  from  Philadelphia,  with  which 
he  kept  the  British  in  check  for  a  short  time.'* 

Being  composed  of  gentlemen,  well  mounted  and  armed  at  tfaeir 
own  expense,  this  little  Troop  acted  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to 
Washington.  They  were  constantly  employed  by  him,  and  were  of 
efficient  service  in  sevci*al  battles,  particuiuriy  at  Trentou  and 
Princeton. 

At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  a  portion  of  the  Troop  distinguished 
tiiemselves  by  capturing  a  detachment  of  the  British  greatly  ex- 
ceeding their  own  force  in  numbers.  They  remained  with  Wash- 
ington through  the  campaign  of  1776,  and  a  portion  of  that  of 
1777,  until  the  formation  of  the  Continental  Troops  of  Regular 
Hoi*se,  when  he  permitted  tlicni  to  return  to  riul.icklpliia,  tirst 
otfciinii;;  to  cacli  nienibor  of  the  Troop  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army  as  a  reward  for  their  gallantry.  Upon  their  leaving  the 
camp.  General  Washington  aUo  addressed  to  them  the  foUowing 
letter: — 

The  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Hone,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Morris,  having  performed  their  tour  of  duty,  are  dis- 
charged for  tlie  present  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my 
most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Captain  and  to  tlie  geutk  luen  who  com- 
pose the  Troop,  for  the  many  essential  services  which  they  have 
rendered  to  their  country,  and  to  me  personally,  during  the  course 
of  this  seveie  campaign.  Though  composed  of  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, they  have  shown  a  noble  example  of  discipluie  and  subordi* 
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nation ;  and,  in  several  actions,  have  shown  a  spirit  of  brav  ery, 
which  will  ever  do  honor  to  them,  and  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  me. 

Given  at  Headquarten,  at  Monistown,  this  23d  January, 
1177. 

"Go.  Washington.'* 

His  private  affairs  requiring  his  attention,  ^Sfr.  lieaming  declined 
to  accept  the  commission  offered  liim,  and  returned  liome  witli  the 
majority  of  his  companions.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1777,  he  was 
again  engaged,  with  some  others  of  the  Troop,  in  the  battle  of 
Germantown.  In  this  night  attack,  a  piece  of  white  paper  was 
ftstened  in  the  cap  of  each  member  of  the  Troop,  that  they  might 
be  distinguished  from  others  in  the  darkness.  The  equipments  of 
our  City  Troop  at  that  time  were  not  as  uniform  as  now,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procurin^^  suitahle  weapons  being  very  ^reat.  The  sword 
which  Mr.  Leaming  tarried,  and  wliicli  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
^rnily,  instead  of  being  a  horseman's  sabre,  was  a  large  Spanish 
cut-and-thrust  sword,  basket  hilted.  and  exceedingly  heavy.  Mr. 
Learning  remained  in  the  Troop  until  his  death,  never  missing  a 
tour  of  duty  when  called  upon.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Learning,  was  afterwards  an  officer  in  this  T^oop  for  several  years, 
and  served  in  it  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Tlic  war  liavini^  closed  the  conrts,  Mr.  Leamiag  conld  not  re- 
sume his  practice  a.s  a  lawyer,  and  entered  into  business  as  mer- 
chant. As  the  capitalist  of  the  house  of  A.  Bunner  &  Co.  he  was 
extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  during  the  whole 
time  Continental  money  was  in  circulation,  to  which  he  gave  fiill 
credit  until  it  was  dishonored  by  Congress,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  fate  of  the  war  depended  much  on  its  acceptance  as  currency. 

In  doinjj  thus  he  sntfered  ^eatly,  as  he  had  invested  largely  in 
business,  the  public  being  the  only  gainer  hy  liis  losses.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  house  persisted  in  importing  large  quantities  of 
ammtinition  and  other  necessaries  of  war ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt,  when  the  Government  had  neither  money  nor  credit  where- 
with to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army,  generously  came  forward 
and  furnished,  from  their  own  private  store,  a  large  quantity  of 
such  things  as  >vere  needed. 
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These  provisioiis  ivere  destined  for  their  own  priTsteers,  and 

they  were  obliged  to  renew  their  supplies  by  buying  for  cash  at 
exorbitant  war  prices. 

But  tliey  were  not  alone  in  this  liberal  action.  The  conduct  of 
the  Philadelphia  merchants  then,  as  a  body,  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  At  this,  the  darkest  period  of  the  BeTolntion, 
when  the  army,  broken  and  dispirited  by  defeat,  and  needing  the 
common  neoessaiies  of  life,  turned  hopelessly  for  succor  to  a  bank- 
rupt Govcnmicnt,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  hanging  by  a 
thread,  and  the  most  sanguine  drsjiaired  of  success,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed  by  these  mer-. 
chants  and  given  to  the  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  The  welcome 
assistance  seemed  to  turn  the  tide  of  war.  The  army,  which  had 
been  on  the  point  of  disbanding,  encouraged  by  renewed  supptiea, 
once  more  turned  manfully  to  the  work,  and  success  soon  crowned 
their  efforts.  This  list  was  headed  by  Robert  Morris  and  Blair 
McClenuaghan,  who  sul)scribed  ten  thousand  poimds  each.  The 
next  largest  subscription  was  by  A.  Bunner  &  Co.  for  six  thousand 
pounds. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  country,  as  well  as  their  private 
fortunes,  many  merchants  at  Uiis  time  also  engaged  in  priTateeting, 
and  probably  none  more  largely  than  this  house  of  A.  Buimer  8c  Co. 

One  of  the  privateers  which  Mr.  Learning  had  had  buUt,  the 

schooner  Mars,  of  fourteen  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Yelverton 
Taylor,  succf^eded  in  capturing,  in  a  short  time,  three  of  the 
oneuiy  s  vessels,  containing  about  five  hundred  English  and  Hes- 
sian soldiers. 

Various  other  prizes  were  also  captured  by  the  Tessek  beknogiiig 
to  this  firm,  and  many  prisoners  taken  and  exchanged.  In  a  letter 
to  GoTemor  Patterson,  written  in  1785,  Mr.  Learning  states  that, 
during  the  war,  these  vessels  had  captured  fifty  priaes  and  over  one 

thousand  piisoners,  for  whom  American  prisoners  had  been  ex- 
changed. Certainly  a  valuable  assistance  to  the  cause  for  one  firm 
to  render. 

Mr.  Learning  died  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1797,  respected  and 
regretted.  His  history  is  diiefly  that  of  a  private  citizen,  but  his 
memory  is  deservedly  cherished  in  connection  with  the  BevolutioiL 
he  so  ardently  assisted. 
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WILLIAM  LEHMAN. 

BY  THOMAS  I.  WHA&TOK. 

Mr.  Lehman  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1779 ;  and  waa  deaoended  £tom  l^on  stock. 

The  anoestorB  of  WUIiam  Lehman,  however,  were  men  of  some 
eminence  and  deserved  distinction,  abroad  and  at  home.  John 

George  Lehman,  from  whom  he  was  descended  in  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, was  Farmer-Genenil  of  the  Revenues  and  Limds  of  the 
Manor  of  Tribigen,  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  His  son,  Philip 
ICheodoie,  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  eiK^igrated  to  this  country, 
and  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  William  Penn;  and  in  that 
capacity,  wrote  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  Indians  <^  Canada, 
dated  the  23d  of  June,  1692,  the  original  of  which  is  framed  and 
hong  lip  in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  Christian,  the  grandfather 
of  onr  William  Ijchman,  sc  cnis  lu  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
accomplishments,  in  reference  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  he 
flourished.  Ue  was  conversant  with  the  l^atm,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
GeTman,  and  finghsh  languages,  and  cultivated  astronomy  and  the 
higher  mathematics,  with  remarkable  success.  He  corresponded 
with  Rittenhouse,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  descended,  like  him- 
self, from  a  German  stock ;  and  whose  letters  to  him  are  still  pre- 
8er%  ed  among  the  family  papers.  Having  a  sufficient  fortune,  he 
was  able  to  devote  his  time  and  tlioughts  to  tlie  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature ;  happier,  doubtless,  in  his  simple  and  sequestered 
hfe,  than  if  it  had  been  passed  in  the  worship  of  Mammon  or  the 
struggle  and  glitter  of  politics. 

His  gxandson,  William  Lehman,  inherited  his  literary  tastes; 
and  was  caiefoUy  and  religiously  educated  by  his  ftiher,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  earnest  piety  and  exact  morals.  Hav- 
ing passed  with  credit  through  the  University  of  Pennsjhania, 
he  attended  the  medical  lectures,  and  is  said  to  have  reached  the 
degree,  and  certainly  bore  the  title,  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The 
condition  of  his  bodily  health  compelled  him  to  for^  the  practice 
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of  the  healing  art,  if  he  had  at  any  time  the  intention  of  engagiDg 
in  it  as  a  profeflsioxi.  His  father  lefl  him  a  modeiate  foitime, 
which  he  greatly  augmented  by  his  skilful  and  industrious  appli- 
cation to  the  business  of  a  druggist.  Having  oi  making  ample 
leisure,  notwithstanding  a  regular  and  constant  application  to  &at 
business,  ho  continued  all  his  life  a  hard  student,  and  a  ronstant 
and  universal  reader;  and  mindftd  of  the  old  {ixiom, Six dium 
sine  calamoB  wmnum"  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  Latin,  French, 
and  Gennan  languages ;  the  two  latter  of  which  he  spoke  with 
fluency.  He  visited  Europe  three  times ;  and  his  notes  of  tiavel, 
some  of  whidi  I  have  seen,  bear  evidence  of  his  inquiring  mmd 
and  just  observation. 

Elected  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwcaltli  in  the  year 
1814,  he  continued,  by  annual  elections,  to  represent  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  dunug  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years.  He  died  at 
Harrisburg,  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1829,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  the  testament  of  William  Lehman,  which  is  dated  the  26th 
of  July,  A.D.  1827,  is  contained  the  following  passage :  ^^I  give  and 

bequeath  to  the  Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand doilai*s,  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building."  A  noble 
legacy. 


THOMAS  LEIi 

HiSTOHY  may  be  written  in  the  bio*]^p]iios  of  two  classes  of  men: 
thoso  wlioni  the  times  make,  and  those  who  mak(^  their  own  times. 
To  this  latter  rarer  class  belonged  Thomas  Leiper. 

Mr.  Leiper  came  to  Philadelphia  firom  Virginia,  but  he  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  having  left  his  home  an  orphan  boy  rather  than 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  an  elder  brother,  who  inherited  Utte 
limited  patrimonial  estate  of  the  Ikmily.  He  belonged  to  the  same 
set  or  •*  Scotch  faction'*  as  the  lamented  Mercer,  by  wliose  side 
he  was  when  the  General  was  shot  down  at  Princeton;  and  he 
naturally  favored  the  nomination  of  Colonel  lanes  to  the  command 
of  the  Continental  forces.   But,  after  the  appointment  was  con- 
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ferred  on  Washington,  that  groat  man  could  not  boast  through  all 
the  army  a  more  sincere  and  zealous,  or  more  imwavering  friend. 
Mr.  Leiper'was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Pennsylvania  to  advocate  a 
rapture  with  the  mother  country.  While  the  Declaration  of  Tnde- 
pendenee  was  still  only  heard  of  in  whispers,  Leiper  had  raised  a 
fund  for  open  resistance  to  the  Crown.  It  was  also  his  fortune  to 
be  one  of  the  last  to  lay  down  his  arms.  As  Treasurer  of  the  First 
Troop  he  bore  the  last  subsidies  of  tlie  French  to  the  Ameiicans  at 
York  town. 

Mr.  Leiper  was  best  known  in  Philadelpliia  from  his  prominent 
position  as  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  a  rule  with 
him  not  to  accept  offices  of  pay  or  profit ;  but  as  Presidentiiil  Elec- 
tor»  Director  of  the  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States, 
Commissioner  for  the  Defence  of  the  City,  in  the  last  War,  &c.  &c., 
and  as  the  presiding  officer  in  ordinary  of  the  Democratic  town« 
meetings  and  festival  celebrations,  liis  nam(^  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  was  Major  of  the  Horse 
of  the  Legion  raised  to  oppose  the  "Black  Cockade"  forces  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  and,  it  was  said,  recruited 
and  equipped  the  first  company  of  troopers  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  at  all  times  of  his  life  a  liberal  giver.  His  name  appears 
upon  the  list  of  those  who  gave  ^5000  to  the  North  America 
Bank  Fund  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolutionary  stru^^^o.  He 
snbscrilif  d  as  mneli  as  $100,000  to  the  stock  of  various  turnpikes 
an(i  canais  in  l^ninsylvania  when  he  could  hardly  hope  for  a  return, 
and  he  was  an  example  to  those  who  would  he  esteemed  the  friends 
of  internal  improrements  in  our  own  day. 

Mr.  Leiper  was,  in  a  word,  a  model  citiasen;  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  the  writer  of  the  present  memoir  to  do  his 
memory  justice.  But  an  appUcation  for  materials  towards  framing 
a  history  of  his  life  has  not  been  met  in  the  proper  spirit.  The 
following  notic  e  of  his  deatli  ift  the  leading  article  of  The  Aurora" 
for  July  8th,  1825,  at,that  time  edited  by  Mr.  John  Norval,  after- 
wards T'nited  States  Senator  from  Midiigan. 

*^With  the  deepest  feelings  of  regret,  we  haTe  this  day  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  BeTolutionary  soldier  and  patriot,  the 
venerable  Thomas  Leiper,  of  this  city,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  Few  men  have  ever  lived  a  more  patriotic,  useful,  and  honor- 
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able  life  than  the  deceased.  For  singleness  of  heart,  integrity  of 
pur]>ose  and  conduct,  devotiuu  tu  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  bis 
couiitry,  he  wa.s  unsurpassc  d.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years  he  enjoyed 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  knew  him 
intimately  and  thoroughly.  Without  ever  seeking,  he  was  dected 
and  appointed  to  many  offices  of  trust  and  distinction,  horn  none 
of  wlu€h,  howeyer,  did  he  deriye  profit  or  emolument.  He  was 
an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pride  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  advantageously  and  honorably  known  to  the  whole  American 
Union.  We  but  unite  with  the  c  nnmunity  at  large  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  warmest  sjTnpathies  with  the  relations  and  immediate 
friends  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  for  the  irreparable  loss  which  to 
them  and  to  the  State  his  death  has  produced.  Full  of  years  and 
full  of  honors,  he  has  descended  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  iiniTeml 
regrets,  and  with  the  universal  veneration  of  the  thousands  who 
knew  and  esteemed  his  private  virtues,  his  public  worth,  his  nobly 
patriotic  life.*' 


ELIZA  LESLIE. 

'i  III  death  of  Eliza  Leslie,  the  authoress,  is  announced  as  having 
taken  place  at  Gloucester  City,  New  Jersey,  where  she  latterly 
had  resided,  bhe  was  born  on  November  15,  1787,  and  conse- 
quently had  completed  the  threescore  years  and  ten,*'  mentioned 
by  the  Psalmist  as  the  natural  term  of  human  existence. 

Miss  Leslie  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  Her  &mily  wece8eot> 
tish,  as  the  name  implies,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  lt4& 
Her  father,  a  watchmaker  by  profession,  was  a  ^ood  mathematiciso, 
and  intimately  uc(iuainted  with  Fruukim  and  JctiV  rson.  One  of 
her  brothers  is  Charles  R.  Leslie,  H.  A.,  of  England,  author  as  well 
as  artist.    Another  is  Major  Thomas  J.  Leslie,  U.  S.  A. 

Her  first  attempts  at  writing  were  in  verse,  made  almost  before 
she  had  got  *^  into  her  teens,"  and  soon  estimated  by  her  bo  hghtly 
that  she  consigned  all  of  them  to  the  fiames.  Not  until  she  had 
reached  the  mature  age  of  forty,  did  she  achieve  the  honor  of  pw* 
ducing  a  real,  downright  priuted  book.    That  was  in  1827,  and 
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the  work  is  called  '  Seventy-five  Receipts  for  Pastry,  Cakes,  and 
Sweetmeats."  Tt  was  plain,  pmctical,  and  so  successful  that  its 
publisher  encouraged  her  to  write  a  volume  of  juvenile  stories. 
She  published  many  such  books,  favorite  reading  of  children  to 
this  day,  and  produced  The  American  Grirls*  BooV  in  18S1» 
which  confessedly  remains  at  the  head  of  its  class. 

Nor  did  she  write  alone  for  juveniles.  She  composed  numerous 
magazine  stories  for  "children  of  a  larger  growth."  AmciiiL,'  the 
most  popular  of  these  was  a  prize-tale,  entitled  "Mrs.  Wasliiiii^^ton 
Potts"  (literally  a  story  of  Mna)^  written  for  the  Lady's  Book. 
Her  magazine  papers,  collected  as  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  have  heen 
mj  popular.  Some  more  novelettes  she  published  in  pamphlet 
ibim.  Her  /arte  lay  in  the  composition  of  short  stories— just  as 
her  brother,  the  artist,  excels  in  cabinet  paintings.  She  never  tried 
a  regular  novel — the  nearest  approach  to  it  were  volumes  called 
"Amelia,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Vicissitudes,"  "  Althea  Vernuii,"  and 
"Henrietta  Harrison,"'  neither  of  which  is  first-rate.  She  was 
editor  of  "  The  Gift,"  an  annual  of  high  standing  at  one  time. 

Following  up  her  first  publication,  Miss  Leslie  produced  several 
other  volumes  on  Cookery  and  Housekeeping,  which  have  had  a 
very  great  sale,  and  continue  popular,  because  they  are  useful. 
Her  last  work,  we  believe,  appeared  in  1853,  and  is  called  "  The 
Behavior  Book,"  full  of  practical  truth  and  subdued  liuiuoi  . 

Miss  I^eslie's  rank  in  the  world  of  lettera  has  been  determined 
long  since,  and  favorably.  She  had  not  what  is  called  genius ;  but 
common  sense,  tact,  good  taste,  quiet  humor.  A  keen,  and  almost 
satirical  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  dose 
observation,  and  keen  perception  of  character,  axe  the  combined 
dements  of  her  writing.  She  was  essentially  a  Fhiladelphian,  and 
has  occupied,  for  niauy  years,  the  first  place  among  our  local  female 
writers. 
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MORDECAI  LEWIS. 

Among  the  merchants  who  have  done  credit  to  Philadelphia,  by 

clovatiiif!;  the  standard  of  commercial  pursuits  at  home  and  abroad, 
^ainiuf^'  for  tliemselvcs  honor  and  success  in  life,  and  who  ha^  e  left 
behind  them  a  good  Christian  character,  may  be  recorded  the  name 
of  Mordecai  Lewis. 

He  wae  horn  in  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  September,  1748, 
and  in  every  relation  of  a  citizen  was  intimately  associated  with 
his  native  city. 

His  paternal  ancestor,  WilHam  Lewis,  removed  from  Glamor* 

ganshire,  South  Wales,  to  the  Provhice  of  Pennsyh  ania  in  1686, 
and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Newton  Township,  Chester  County, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  in  1707. 

Evan  Lewis,  one  of  his  four  sons,  retained  the  homestead  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1734.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
importance,  and  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

was  for  a  number  of  years  the  representative  from  his  own  meeting 
(Newtown),  to  tlie  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Pliiladelphia.  Between 
tli<  yonrs  170(5  and  1719,  lie  was  several  times  elected  from  Chester 
County  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  ordered,  as  one  of  a  conmiittee  of  three,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  bill  directing  an  affirmation  to  *^  such  as  cannot  for  con- 
science' sake  take  an  oath.''  Jonathan,  the  younger  of  Evan's  two 
sons,  removed  from  Chester  County  to  Phikdelphia  in  1747 ;  mar- 
ried Rachel,  daughter  of  John  Breintnall,  and  entered  into  mer- 
cantile life,  and  died  early,  leavini:  a  ^vidow,  his  son,  Mordecai,  the 
subject  of  the  present  remarks,  and  two  daughters. 

Mordecai  Lewis,  though  deprived  at  a  tender  age  of  the  care  and 
support  of  his  &ther,  pursued  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and 
attained  eminence  in  Latin  and  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
education.  He  entered  as  a  lad  the  counting-house  of  Samuel 
Neave,  and  was,  on  a^ri^  ing  at  his  nuiturity,  associated  in  business 
with  him  and  Jacob  liarman,  under  the  fiim  of  Neave,  Harman, 
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&  Lewis,  ahip-ownen  and  importeiB.   This  firm  was  succeeded  by 

Hannan  &  Lewis,  and  aftenvards  by  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  which 
firm,  (  (tnii)osed  of  Williiiin  Bingham  and  himself,  was  extensively 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  William  Bingham  withdrew  from  the 
hoUse  in  the  year  1794,  and  ^lordecai  Lewis  continned  iu  business 
alone  until  the  period  of  his  death,  on  13th  Maxch,  1799,  at  which 
time,  besides  hindng  varied  and  extensive  mercantile  adventures  to 
diffexent  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
had  the  entire  management  of  seven  ships,  engfaged  principallx  in 
the  East  India  trade,  all  of  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  position 
held  by  Philadelphia  as  the  then  largest  commercial  city  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  especially  among  the 
young,  could  not  remain  neuteal  in  the  open  strife  about  to  begin 
between  England  and  her  Colonies,  and  Mordecai  Lewis,  then  just 
arrived  at  manhood,  took  a  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the  oppres* 
sive  measures  of  the  mother  country.  His  name,  which  was  on 
much  of  the  Provincial  paper  money  IssucmI  at  an  earUer  date,  also 
appears  on  the  Continental  currency  autliorized  by  Congress  in 
February,  1776,  which  only  anticipated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  jfew  months,  for  the  motto  on  this  currency, American 
Congress,"  "  We  are  One,"  enciided  by  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
States,  really  embodied  the  spirit  of  that  instrument  A  little  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  in  1775,  we  find  him  a  member  of  one  of  the 
vohinteer  military  companies  organized  in  rhiladelphia,  and  com- 
posed of  the  first  young  men  of  the  city  ;  he,  however,  never  entered 
into  active  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  firm  of  Mordecai 
Lewis  &  Co.,  in  ^vriting  to  their  correspondents  in  London,  say:— 

*'*  The  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  broad  basis  of  independence, 
we  fiatt^  ourselves  will  open  scenes  of  the  most  extensive  nature 
in  the  commercial  line,  and  we  shall  be  happy  in  every  opportunity 
of  executing  your  commands,  which  oiur  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  country,  and  many  other  advantages,  will  enable  us  to  do 
on  the  best  terms." 

He  went  to  Europe  in  1772,  and  on  his  return  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Saimders,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia,  on  7th 
January,  1773. 

Although  his  time  was  much  occupied  with  the  correspondence 
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and  geneial  mamgement  of  tbe  extenaive  busmess  relations  of  the 
and  with  the  necessary  care  of  a  laige  fiimily,  to  whose  happi- 
ness and  advancement  he  was  especially  devoted,  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  many  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  cit\'.  He  was  for 
a  number  of  vears  a  Director  ot  tlie  Bank  of  North  America,  of  the 
Philadelphia  CoutiibutioiiBhip  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from 
loss  by  Fire,  of  the  Philadel^iiia  library  Company,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  positions  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

His  executors,  Thomas  Morris,  Samuel  Coates,  and  Joseph  Morris, 
gave  a  fair  outline  of  liis  character  in  a  letter  addressed  by  them  to 
one  of  his  valued  correspondeuts  in  London,  dated  Philadelphia, 
3d  Mo.  27,  11 of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  Knowing  the  intimate  connection,  and  frequent  correspondence 
which  has  been  maintained  between  thee  and  our  late  exceUent 
relative,  Mordecai  Lewis,  ever  since  his  being  in  Europe,  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  believing  that  thou,  with  others,  lus 
very  numerons  friends,  wast  well  acquainted  with  his  worth,  and 
held  luiu  in  due  estiraatiou,  we  take  the  liberty  of  thus  conveying 
information  of  his  lamented  death,  on  the  ISth  of  the  present  month, 
after  four  days'  illness.  His  general  character  for  integrity  as  a 
merchant,  in  his  very  extensive  commercial  concerns,  his  unobtru- 
sive benevolence  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  advice  or 
assistance,  and  the  dedication  of  his  time  and  lus  valuable  takats, 
in  most  of  our  public  institutions  of  merit,  as  well  as  his  application 
of  them  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  in  the  settlement  of  intricate 
subjects  of  dispute,  have  left  on  the  publi(  mmd  a  sense  of  loss 
sustained,  such  as  has  rarel}  occuiTcd  in  our  observation.  Among 
Ms  friends  who  had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  him  in  the  pri- 
vate walks  of  life,  lus  death  has  left  a  void  more  easily  imagined 
than  described." 

Mordecai  Lewis  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  all  now  deceased. 
His  four  sons,  Joseph  S.  Reeve,  Mordecai,  and  Samuel  N.  Lewis, 
following  the  inclination  of  their  father,  entered  commercial  life, 
which  tliey  adorned  with  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education,  enlarged 
views,  and  public  spirit. 

His  death  occurring  at  the  age  of  fiity,  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
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and  leoent  health,  in  the  foil  tide  of  prosperity  and  nsefithiess, 
caused  his  finends  to  regret,  in  a  worldly  view,  a  career  so  short 

His  life  was,  however,  exemplary  in  every  respect — full  of  Chris- 
tian kindness;  his  lieart  and  hand  were  open  to  comfort  and  to  give, 
on  all  proper  occasions ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  he  did  not 
Uve  in  Tain. 


WILLIAM  LEWIS. 

William  Lewis  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
IT')!,  on  a  small  farm,  and  ia  a  family  whose  stringent  Quakerism 
held  a  liberal,  and  especially  a  professional  education,  to  be  incon- 
aifllei^t  both  with  common  sense  and  religions  duty ;  and  his  early 
aspirations  towards  the  law  were  checked  by  about  the  same  means 
as  were  used  to  thwart  West's  artistical  propensities.  A  trip,  how- 
ever, in  his  seventeenth  year,  on  top  of  a  market-wagon,  to  New  or 
West  Ch(\stc^r,  then,  as  now,  a  county  town,  where  he  found  liis 
way  into  the  court-house,  became  the  cause  of  bringing  into  con- 
tact with  the  law  an  intellect  which  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
its  greatest  omamehts.   He  began  the  study  of  his  profession  with 
Mr.  Nicholas  Wain,  then  a  young  man  of  excellent  attainments 
and  of  fine  forensic  talents,  but  unhappily  affected  by  habits  of 
dissipation  and  sentiments  of  unb(?Ucf.    It  was  when  lie  was  in 
Mr.  Wain's  ofhce,  that  an  incident  occurrecl  as  remarkable  as  those 
which  formed  the  turning-point  in  the  lives  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
and  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.    Mr.  Wain,  some  of  whose 
OGonections  were  Quakers,  but  who  had  himself,  for  many  years, 
thrown  off  Friends'  dress,  was  passing  one  day  by  the  Fine  Street 
Meeti ng- House ;  the  door  was  open,  and,  sauntering  in,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  voice  of  a  preacher  on  the  women's  side.  Sud- 
denly his  siglit  became  obscure ;  a  series  of  spectres,  as  he  after- 
wards firmly  believed,  each  bearing  to  him  a  portentous  nu>ssage, 
flitted  before  him ;  and,  yielding  to  the  awful  vision,  he  sank  upon 
his  knees,  interrupting  the  speaker  by  a  prayer  of  terrific  earnest* 
neas.   This  was  succeeded  by  a  trance,  in  which  consciousness  was 
destroyed,  and  from  which  he  awoke  only  to  renounce  all  worldly 
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connections  whatevec.  This  was  in  1773,  just  about  the  penod  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  admission  to  the  Bar,  and,  aided  hj  the  business  whicfa, 

on  his  master's  retirement,  slipped  into  his  hands,  the  young  lawyer 
soon  found  himself  with  a  respectable  run  of  clients.  Mr.  Joseph 
Itecd,  afterwards  President  of  the  Council,  and  ^Ir.  AVilr()(  ]v>. 
afler\tar(ls,  for  a  long  time,  JELecoider  of  Philadelphia,  together 
with  Mr.  Galloway,  then  the  provincial  leader,  being  his  chief 
competiton.  When  the  Dedaxation  of  Independence  upset  the 
courts,  Mr.  Lewis  took  the  new  test,  not  yielding,  however,  any 
overt  patriotism.  To  vindicate  the  Quaker  loyalists  was  no  small 
nervous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  man  whose  own  patriotism  had 
been  equivocal.  The  effort,  h()\\ever,  he  made,  and  made  with 
calmness,  courage,  and  power ;  and,  in  the  trials  of  Chapman, 
itoberts,  and  Carlisle,  he  displayed,  in  &dl  vigor,  his  emineat 
powers  of  reasoning  and  courage  of  temper.  Perhaps  to  this  may 
be  attributed  his  unparalleled  influence  with  the  Quaker  com- 
munitv. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Lewis,  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  took  the  lead  on  the  Federal  side;  and,  in  178^,  in 
the  State  Convention,  w  as  foremost  in  upsetting  the  al)surd  Con- 
stitution which  Dr.  Frank liu  had,  a  few  years  previous,  persuaded 
the  State  to  accept. 

To  Washington's  administration,  by  whidh,  when  it  began,  he 
had  b^  offered  the  post  of  District  Attorney,  he  considered  hu»- 
self  bound  by  the  closest  ties ;  and  he  even  departed  ftom  his 
general  policy,  and  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  but,  in  1792,  even  to  stump  the  vState. 
In  1792,  on  the  death  of  the  elder  Judge  Hopkinson,  he  had  a 
new  proof  of  the  President's  confidence  in  the  commissioa  then 
sent  him  as  District  Judge. 

On  the  Bench,  however,  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  the 
restraint  being  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  and  &e  income  insufficient 
for  his  habits.  Soon  after  his  return  to  the  Bar,  he  became  con- 
cerned as  leading  counsel  in  the  trials  of  tlu  Western  in8ni^afj>. 
In  this  most  lieated  period,  the  slightest  objects  became  distorted 
to  the  feverish  vision ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  these  trials,  that 
the  incidents  occurred  which  temporarily  unsettled  Mr.  Lewis,  both 
with  the  party  and  his  Mends.  When  originally  applied  to  by  the 
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defendants,  he  gave  them,  as  appears  from  an  astomshed  letter  of 

Mr.  Pickering's  of  that  time,  a  plump  opinion,  that  the  olfence  did 
not  amount  to  treason ;  and  that,  if  permitted  to  have  his  own 
way,  he  would  clear  them  all.  But,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Dallas's 
flowing  eloquence,  set  off,  as  it  was,  by  a  handsome  form,  and  sup- 
ported by  daahing  political  pretenflions,  were  making  themselves 
felt  in  the  cammiudty;  and  it  was  with  some  chagiin,  that  Mr« 
Lewis,  whose  vetexan  pride  made  him  unwilling  to  admit  a  party 
witili  any  of  his  brethren,  received  the  announcement  that  the 
defendants'  friends  were  desirous  of  associating  Mr.  Dulitts  witli 
himself  His  superciUousness  «o  exasperated  Mr.  Dallas  that  an 
altercation  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  challenge  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  which  the  former,  it  is  said,  was  unquakeiish  enough  to 
sco^.  Fortunately,  however,  the  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  a 
lefeienoe  to  Mr.  Bawle ;  and  the  offensive  messages,  having  been 
Bttenoately  retracted,  at  last  was  discovered — smothered  up,  as  it 
had  been,  in  the  layers  of  recrimination — the  original  cause  of 
quarrel,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  declared  he  would  never  act  as 
comisel  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  DaUas  was  retained.  This,  too,  was 
taken  back;  Mr.  Lewis  adding,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  receive  Mr.  Dal- 
las's aid  in  those  very  cases ;  and  the  result  was,  that^  when  John 
Fries,  the  first  of  the  insuigents,  both  in  rank  and  in  time  of  trial, 
was  axndgned,  the  two  belligerents  appeared  together  as  his  counsel. 

After  the  coming  in  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adiuiuistration,  Mr.  Lewis 
took  no  part  in  politics,  continuing,  however,  in  the  unabated 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1819,  when,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
after  several  weeks*  illness,  he  died,  retaining  to  the  last  the  same 
pn^essionai  ability  and  professional  devotion  which  had  marked 
bis  long  career.— TF%ar<(m's  JSUUe  lyiah  i/Me  VkUed  SktkB. 
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JOHN  BLAIR  LINN, 

John  Blair  Linn,  D.D.,  a  poet,  and  minister  in  Philadelphia, 
the  son  of  William  Linn,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Shippensbnig,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  14th,  1777.  He  early  evinced  a  Strang  attachment 
to  books.   At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  returned  home  from  a  semi* 

iiiuy  in  Flatbush,  on  Long  Island,  where  he  had  passed  two  or 
three  years  in  the  full  eujoyraent  of  health,  and  delighted  with  the 
beauties  of  nature.  He  now  entered  Columbus  College,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  new  scene,  being  subject  to  new  discipline  and  interested 
by  new  associates.  During  the  four  years  whidi  he  passed  in  the 
CSollege,  he  evinced  a  powexful  tendency  to  poetry  and  criticism. 
Admiring  the  great  works  of  the  dramatic  writers,  it  was  natural 
for  him,  when  unrestrained  by  deep  seriousness,  and  in  a  city  where 
there  is  an  established  theatre,  to  hasten  where  he  might  behold 
these  works  invested  with  the  charms  of  life  and  action  on  the 
stage.  But  though  the  theatre  became  his  chief  passion,  he  was 
not  seduced  into  vicious  pleasures.  When  his  academical  career 
was  ended,  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession fell  upon  the  law.  He  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  tiie  Mend  of  his  fether ;  but  he  did 
not  apply  himself  with  uiuch  assiduity  to  his  new  pursuit.  He 
regarded  the  legal  science  ever)'  day  with  new  indifference,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year  relinquished  the  profession  altogether. 
Before  this  event,  he  ventured  to  produce  a  new  dramatic  compo- 
sition, called  BourviUe  Castle,"  on  the  stage.  Its  success  was 
encouraging ;  but  other  objects  now  claimed  his  attention,  and  his 
dramatic  career  was  entirely  renounced.  His  passion  fer  theatrical 
amusements  yielded  to  affections  of  a  more  serious  and  beneficial 
nature,  and  those  religious  impressions,  which  from  his  earliest 
infancy  he  had  occasionally  felt,  now  sunk  permanently  into  his 
heart.  He  was  ordained,  June  13th,  1799,  as  the  colleague  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  of  Philadelphia.  The  two  succeeding  years  of  hii 
life  were  passed  in  diligent  and  successful  applicatton  to  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  which  were  rendered  more  arduous  by  the 
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incroasiiii^  intinnitics  of  his  venerable  colleague.  In  the  summer 
of  1802,  las  constitution  suftered  irreparable  mischief  from  a  fever. 
His  braiii  afterwards  was  frequently  seized  with  a  dizziness,  which 
wa';  followed  by  a  heavy  depression  of  mind.  He  struggled  maa- 
fully  with  his  iufiimity,  but  his  strength  was  wasting,  and  he  was 
sinking  into  the  earth. 

'Die  gloom  whieh  hovered  over  his  mind  became  deeper  and  more 
settled.  He  could  look  beyond  the  grave  without  fear ;  but  the 
terrors  of  death  were  almost  insupportable.  In  the  summer  of 
1804,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  journey  to  the  Eastern  States. 
The  images  of  melancholy,  the  gloom,  the  despondence,  the  terror 
which  he  had  felt,  still,  however,  attended  him.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  July.  August  SOth,  he  arose  with  less  indisposition 
than  nsoal.  On  Ihe  evening  of  that  day,  he  had  scarcely  laid  his 
head  upon  the  pillow,  when  he  said  to  his  wife,  I  feel  something 
burst  within  me.  Call  the  family  together;  I  am  dviug."  A 
stream  of  blood  now  choked  his  utterance.  But  after  a  short  inter- 
val, he  recovered  strength  to  exclaim  with  fervency,  clasping  his 
bands  and  lifting  his  eyes,  "  Lord  Jesus,  pardon  my  transgressions, 
and  receive  my  sonl !"  Snch  was  the  termination  of  his  life,  August 
dOth,  1804. 

He  prepared  fer  the  press  and  published,  soon  after  he  left  col- 

lege,  without  his  name,  two  volumes  of  miscellanies,  in  prose  and 
verse,  12mo,  poem  on  the  Death  of  Washington,  was  written 

iu  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Ossian,  and  published  in  1800,  and 
his  Powers  of  Genius,  in  1801 ;  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  Ewing, 
1S08 ;  his  two  tracts,  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  1802. 
After  his  death,  there  was  published  from  his  manuscript.  Valerian, 
a  narrative  poem,  intended  in  part  to  describe  the  early  peisecutionB 
of  Christians,  and  rapidly  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Christianity 
on  the  manners  of  nations,  4to,  1805.  Prefixed  to  this  is  a  sketch 
of  Dr.  Lin  us  life,  by  Mr.  Brown,  written  in  a  style  of  uncommon 
excellence. 
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.GEORGE  LIPPARD, 

Gbobge  Lifpard  was  bom  near  the  Tellow  Springs,  Chester 
County,  PennsylYBnia,  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  1822.  His  an- 
cestors were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  State ;  and  in  the 

*'  Old  Time  Graveyard,"  in  Germantowii,  so  idly  described  and 
so  tleaily  loved  by  Mr.  Lippard,  their  remains  repose  in  one  un- 
broken line. 

Mr.  Lippard,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Badger,  as  a  law  student,  and  subsequently,  from  personal 
consideiations  only,  transferred  the  scene  of  his  studies  to  the  oiBoe 
of  Orid  F.  Johnston,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State.   In  the 

fall  of  1H41,  he  became  associated  >vith  "The  Spirit  of  the  Times," 
to  -whicli  Ids  first  liteniry  exertions  were  contributed.  His  quamt 
sayings,  humorous  chapters,  and  pungent  parasjraphs,  soon  made 
that  paper  sought  after  by  all  wlio  could  appreciate  a  clever  joke, 
or  a  piquant  recital  of  the  doings  of  the  world  around  them. 

The  first  novel,  we  believe,  from  his  pen,  entitled,  ^  The  Ladye 
^  Annabel,''  published  in  The  Citizen  Soldier,"  created  a  decided 
sensation.  Thousands  read  and  re-read  its  exciting  pages  with  the 
utmost  interest  and  gratification ;  and,  week  after  week,  the  edition 
of  the  paper  was  exhausted  at  an  early  moment. 

Mr.  Lippard,  soon  after,  conceived  the  idea  of  picturing  the  real 
life  of  a  great  city ;  its  virtues,  its  vices,  its  false  rcligion,  and  its 
heartless  n^lect  of  the  dovmtrodden  children  of  God.  From  tins, 
the  novel  of  ^  The  Quaker  City"  came  into  being.  Mr.  lippazd 
had,  during  the  course  of  his  studies  witii  Mr.  Ovid  F.  Johnston, 
acquainted  himself  with  the  particulars  of  crimes  of  every  dye 
connected  with  the  history  of  Philadelphia.  To  frame  these  in  a 
shape  so  as  to  instruct  and  benefit  his  fellow-men,  was  no  easy  task. 
It  was  one,  however,  that  he  accomplished.  "  The  Quaker  City" 
embodied  the  stoxed-up  knowledge  of  yean ;  the  most  of  its  cha- 
racters were  real ;  and  its  publication  caused  a  shaking  and  quaking 
n  every  quarter  of  our  elty.  Ihe  book,  as  a  book,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  praise. 
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In  aU  of  Mr.  lippard's  writings,  there  is  a  vigor  and  originality; 
and,  in  his  style,  a  peculiar  feature  which  pleases,  fiudnates,  and 

captivates  the  reader.  His  materiel  was  always  fresh ;  his  imagi- 
nation vivid ;  his  descriptive  powers  uiisuqiassed ;  and  there  was 
a  certain  something  in  all  that  he  wrote  which  was  sure  to  com- 
mend it  to  attention  and  elicit  praise. 

The  truth  is,  that  lippaid  was  in  soul  an  au^or.  He  did  not 
write  pecuniaiy  advancement  alone,  as  most  authors  do,  hut  he 
did  so  because  he  &Lt  it  to  be  his  mission ;  because  his  soul  yearned 
for  utterance ;  because,  in  a  word,  it  was  a  part  of  his  being.  The 
seen  t  oi'  his  success  lay  iii  the  fact  that  he  believed  what  he  wrote. 
He  never  pi  mod  a  line  in  defence  of  wrong,  but  was  ever  ready 
to  battle  for  the  right. 

Among  his  prominent  works  which  have  been  pubUshed  in  book 
£armaie: The Ladye  Annabel ''Herbert  Tiacy;"  ''TheQuaker 
City;"  '* Washington  and  his  Geneiab;"  '^Faul  Ardenheim;^ 
''Memoirs  of  a  Preacher;"  "Adonai,  the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity;" 
"Jesus  and  the  Poor;"  "Adrian,  the  Neophyte;"  "The  Empire 
City;"  "The  Nazarene;"  *' Blanche  of  Brandywine;"  "Legends 
of  Mexico;"  "Washington  and  his  Men;"  "The  Rose  of  AYissa- 
hickon ;"  '*  Bel  of  Frairie  Eden ;"  and  "  New  York,  its  Upper  Ten 
and  Lower  Million."  In  addition  to  these,  he  was  the  author  of 
other  novels  nerer  yet  issued  in  book  form,  numerous  essays  of  an 
historical  and  philosophical  character ;  stories,  sketches,  &c.  &c., 
almost  without  number,  the  last  of  which  is  entitled,  "  Slave-Catch- 
ing in  tlie  Quaker  City.  '  lie  coiuuienced  his  anthor-lite  ut  twenty, 
and,  for  twelve  years,  toiled  almost  iniceasingly.  Now  he  rests 
h<m  his  labors  in  a  world  that  knows  no  care. 


DAVID  LLOYD. 

David  Lix)yd  was,  by  profession,  a  lawyer,  who  emigrated  to  Phi- 
ladelphia at  the  time  of  the  early  settlement  from  ales.  He  had 
been  a  Captain  under  Cromwell  in  the  army.  In  1690,  while  still 
in  England,  he  was  one  of  those  included  in  Queen  Mary's  procla- 
mation as  a  supposed  conspirator  at  the  time  King  William  was  in 
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Iieland.  Whether  the  imputation  was  just  or  not,  he  seemed 
prone,  when  here,  to  dabhle  in  iroMed  wafers;  and  was  not,  it 

is  likely,  made  welcome  to  remain  in  his  owu  country  as  one  sus- 
pected,— **  d'etre  m8i)ect." 

in  the  year  1700,  James  Logan  speaks  of  David  Lloyd  as  the 
Attoniey-General,  and  as  then  defending  the  measures  of  Fenn*8 
administiation  against  the  fiiotion  headed  by  Colonel  Quarry,  the 
Judge,  and  John  Moore,  the  Advocate  of  the  Admiralty,  the  two 
ringleaders. 

Robert  Proud,  in  his  history,  appears  to  have  been  afraid  to 

touch  upon  his  character,  but  says,  "  His  political  talents  seem  to 
have  been  rather  to  diWdc  than  unite ;  a  policy  that  may  suit  the 
crafty  politician,  but  must  ever  be  disclaimed  by  the  Chnstian 
statesman.** 

His  opposition  to  William  Penn  appears  to  have  commenced 
about  the  year  1701,  and  had  its  rise  in  reaeniment,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  Penn's  death,  in  1718.   He  had  the  iaculty  of  leading 

the  members  of  the  Assembly  out  of  their  depth,  and  causing  them 
to  drown  all  others  with  their  clamors.  Afterwards,  when  he 
exerted  himself  to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sir  William 
Keith,  whom  he  wished  to  supplant  as  a  troublesome  pohtical 
rival,  he  readily  succeeded.  In  this,  such  was  his  management 
and  success,  that,  although  Sir  William  aimed  the  Speaker^ 
chair,  and  had  his  support  outdoors  in  a  cavalcade  of  eighty 
mounted  horsemen,  and  the  resounding  of  many  guns  fired,  Datid 
Lloyd  got  every  vote  in  the  Assembly  but  three,  calling  liimself,  at 
the  same  time,  the  avowed  Mend  of  Governor  Gordon,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  "NVilliam. 

David  Lloyd  was  esteemed  an  able  lawyer,  and  always  well  pie- 
pared 

"  To  perplex  and  dark 

Maturcst  counsels,  and  to  make  the  WOnt 
Appear  the  better  reason." 

He  was,  however,  beheved  to  be  an  upiight  Judge,  and  in  pri- 
vate life  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  good  husband,  a  kind 
neighbor,  and  steady  Mend. 

He  married,  after  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  Grace  Gxowdeii,  & 
dignified  woman,  of  superior  uudeistandhig  and  great  worth  of  cbs^ 
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ractcr.  They  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  who  died  at  an  early  age 
by  a  distressing  accident.  He  lived  £01  above  twenty  years  at 
Chester,  in  the  same  house  since  known  ns  rommodore  Porter's. 
His  dtjr-house  was  on  the  site  of  the  piesent  Bank  of  Pennsylvania ; 
holding,  while  he  lived  there,  the  office  of  Begister  and  Becoidei 
hr  the  county,  and  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1731,  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsyh  auia.  The  ashes  of  liimself  and  wife  repose  in 
Friends'  ground  in  Chester,  he  dying  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-five,  and 
she  surviving  him  twenty-nine  years — to  the  year  1160 — when  she 
died,  aged  eighty  years. 


JAMES  LOGAN. 

James  Logan,  the  foimder  of  the  Loganian  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  a  man  of  note  in  his  literary  and  scientific  accomplishments 
and  writings.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1674 ;  was  a  good  scholar 
m  the  classics  and  mathematics  in  his  youth,  was  for  a  while  a 
teacher,  then  engaged  in  business,  when  he  ML  in  with  Penn,  and 
came  over  with  him  to  America  as  his  secretary  in  1699.  He  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  tlie  Council.  He 
continued  in  tlie  administration  of  Penn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Colony.  As  a  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
tke  Indians,  the  Chief  Logan,  celebrated  £>r  his  speech  presented 
m  ^Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,"  was  named  after  him. 

In  1735,  he  communicated  to  Peter  Collinson,  of  London,  an 
account  of  his  experiments  on  maize,  with  a  view  of  investigating 
the  sexual  doctrine,  which  was  printed  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions."  This  w^is  afterwards  enlarcred  and  printed  in  a 
Latin  Essay  at  Leyden,  in  1739,  with  tlu  title,  ''^  Experimenta  et 
Maietemaia  de  Plantarum  Generaiione,''  and  republished  in  Lon- 
don, with  an  English  tianslation  by  Dr.  f  otheigill,  in  1747.  He 
ilao  published  at  Amstexdam,  in  1740,  EjpiMa  ad  Virum  Cla- 
rmmum  Jbannem  Aherium  Fhhrkwm^  and  at  Leyden,  in  1741) 
**  Demonstraiionea  de  Radionim  Lucie  in  Superficies  apliericaa  ab 
Aw  iiicidenlium  a  pnmai^ia  Foco  Ahermti&nibm^* 


He  passed  his  old  age  in  letixeineiit,  at  his  connftry-fleat  named 
Stenton,  near  Germantown  (noir  in  tlie  dty  of  FluladeLplua),  peih 
ning  the  translation  of  C^oeio's   De  SsnecMe,**  to  which  he  added 

extensive  femiliar  notes.  The  first  edition,  a  very  neat  spec  liTien 
of  printincr,  was  published  by  his  &iend  Fianklio,  in  1144,  with 
the  preface. 

This  was  reprintrd  in  London  in  1750,  at  Glasgow  in  1751,  and 
in  1778,  with  Fxanklin's  name  &]sely  insciihed  on  the  title  psgCL 
Bnckminster  xeviewed  this  txanslation  at  length  in  the  HontUy 

Anthology,"  wi<h  his  accustomed  scholanhip,  and  has  given  it  Htm 

praise  of  being  the  best  translation  prc\ious  to  tliat  of  Melmoth. 
The  notes,  biographical  and  narrative,  are  entertaining,  and  are 
taken  from  the  original  classics,  of  which  Logan  had  a  great  store 
in  his  library.  Buckminster  suggests  that  "from  their  general 
complexion,  it  would  not  he  surprising  if  it  should  prove  that  Be. 
Franklin  himself  had  occasionally  inserted  some  remarks.  ThefS 
is  sometimes  much  quaintness  and  always  great  fieedom  in  the 
reflections  which,  perhaps,  betray  more  of  Pagan  than  of  Christian 
philosophy.'* 

Besi(l(^«?  these  writings,  Logan  made  "  A  Translation  of  Cato's 
Distichs  into  LngUsh  verse,"  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia. 
He  left  behind  him  in  MS.  part  of  an  ethical  treatise  entitled,  *'Ihe 
Duties  of  Man,  as  they  may  be  Deduced  from  Nature ^  Fragmenii 
of  a  Dissertation  on  tiie  Writings  of  Moses A  Defence  of  Ans> 
totle  and  the  Ancient  Philosophers  ^Essays  on  Languages  and 
the  Aiitiqnities  of  tlie  British  Isles  "  A  Translation  of  Manrocor- 
datus,      . and  of  "Philo  Jndanis's  Allegory  of  the  Essenos." 

Like  i^'ranklin,  Logan  was  a  diligent  correspondent  with  the 
learned  scientific  men  of  Europe.  Among  his  oorrespondenis,  saji 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  speaks  from  acquaintance  witii  his  papers,  wemi 
««in  this  country,  Cadwalader  Golden,  Governor  Burnett,  aad 
Colonel  Hunter,  the  accomplished  fnend  of  Swift;  and  in  Europe^ 
CoUinson,  Fothergill,  Mead,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Flarasteed,  Jones, 
the  niutheniatician,  fatlier  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones, 
Fabiicus,  Grono^^ns,  and  LinnsBus;  the  last  of  whom  gave  the 
name  of  Xiogan  to  a  class  in  botany." 

Logan  was  a  man  of  general  reading  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  and  had  fermedfer  himself  a  valuable  library.  Heim 
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making  proWsion,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
3l8t,  1751,  to  establish  this  collection  of  books  as  a  permanent 
institutaon,  and  confer  it  upon  the  city,  and  had  erected  a  building 
ht  the  purpoee.  His  heiis  UheiaUy  earned  ont  his  intentions,  and 
ibimded  ^  Loganian  libiary  at  Philadelphia.  It  consisted  at  firat 
of  more  than  two  thousand  Yohimes,  which  Logan  had  collected, 
chiefly  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  books  in  the  modern  languages 
of  the  European  continent.  A  hirge  collection  of  books  was  after- 
wards bequeathed  by  Dr.  William  Logan,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
founder,  who  was  for  some  time  librarian.  The  library  remained 
unopened  for  some  time  after  the  Bevolution,  when  the  Legislature 
of  Bennsylvania,  in  1792,  annexed  it  to  the  Library  Company 
established  by  Franklin  and  his  associates.  It  then  contained 
neailyfour  thousand  volumes.  The  collection  has  been  kept  sepa^ 
rate.  It  received  a  handsome  accession  of  five  thouMiud  volumes, 
by  the  bequest  of  William  Mackenzie,  a  Philadelphian,  in  1S28. 

John  Davis,  in  his  Travels  in  America,  speaks  of  his  visit  to  the 
Loganian  Librar}%  in  1798,  in  terms  which  remind  us  of  the  cor* 
Rsponding  cotnj^iment  to  Boscoe  and  the  Liyerpool  Athenaeum  in 
tiie**  Sketch  Book:"  I  contemplated  with  revexence  the  portrait 
of  James  Logan,  which  graces  the  room — magnum  et  veneraJbUe 
nomen.  I  could  not  repress  my  exclamations.  As  I  am  only  a 
stranger,  said  T,  in  this  country,  I  affect  no  enthusiasm  on  behold- 
iug  the  statues  of  her  generals  and  statesmen.  I  have  left  a  church 
filled  with  them  on  the  shores  of  Albion,  that  have  a  prior  daini  to 
such  feeling.  But  I  here  behold  the  portrait  of  a  man  whom  I 
oonuder  so  great  a  benefactor  to  literature,  that  he  is  scarcely  less 
iDnstrious  than  its  munificent  patrons  of  Italy ;  his  soul  has  cer- 
tainly been  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  congenial  spirits  of  a 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis.  The  Greek  and  lioman  authors, 
forgotten  on  their  nativr^  banks  of  the  Ilyssus  and  Tiber,  delight, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  Loguu,  the  votaries  to  learning  on  those  of  the 
DeLawaie." 
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WILLIAM  LOGAN. 

"WiLLi^\Ji  Logan  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Logan,  and  was 
bora  at  the  £Eunily  seat  at  Stenton,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 
His  education  was  superintended  under  the  eye  of  his  &thei;  and 
completed  in  England.  The  meicantile  business  was  selected  as 
his  profession ;  but  after  the  decease  of  his  father  he  moved  to 
Stenton,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
ai^rri  cult  lire. 

Ho  orr\i])ie{l  a  seat  at  the  Provincial  Council,  and  took  a  part  in 
the  passing  intciests,  and  was  a  decided  advocate  and  protector  of 
the  Indian  race.  He  received  the  Indians  cordially  at  his  place ; 
gave  the  aged  a  settlement,  called  the  Indian  Field,  on  his  knd, 
and  educated  their  young  at  his  own  expense.  When  the  fierce 
and  inflamed  spwite  from  Paxton  sought  the  blood  tmd  Uves  of  the 
unoffending  Indians,  even  to  Philadelphia,  he,  notwithstanding  his 
union  with  Friends,  joined  others  in  taking  measures  to  defend 
their  lives  by  force. 

He  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  States,  and  liis  "Journal" 
from  Philadelphia  to  Greorgia  is  still  preserved,  and,  if  published, 
might  show  a  different  state  of  society  and  country  from  what  is 
now  exhibited.  During  the  Bevolutionary  war  he  was  in  England. 
It  is  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  with  the  same  spirit  of  his  fidher 
he  executed  the  conveyance  of  the  Loganian  library  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  tlie  estates,  which  have  since  added  to  the 
catalogue  and  the  income. 

As  fears  were  entertained  from  some  of  our  own  excited  citizens 
fiivorahle  to  the  Faxton  boys,  William  XiOgan  and  Jbsei^  Fox  the 
barrack-master,  gave  them  blankets,  and  accompanied  them  as  fiur 
as  Trenton. 
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GEORGE  LOGAN, 

George  Logan,  M.D.,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  the  grand- 
son of  James  Logan,  was  the  son  of  William  Logan,  and  was  born 
at  StentoQ,  near  Philadelphia,  Septemlxjr  9th,  1758.  After  being 
three  yean  at  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  he  travelled  on  the 
oontment,  and  tetumed  to  this  oountry  in  1779.  After  applying 
himself  for  some  years  to  agriculture,  and  serving  in  the  Legisla* 
tuie,  he  was  induced,  in  June,  1798,  to  embark  for  Europe,  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  a  war  between  America  and  France. 
He  uiacle  his  way  from  Hamburg  to  Paris,  and  there  was  intro- 
duced to  Merlin,  the  Chief  Director.  At  this  period,  Mr.  Gerry, 
the  American  Minister,  had  departed,  an  embargo  had  been  laid 
on  our  shipping,  and  many  seamen  had  been  imprisoned.  Dr. 
Logan  perswuled  the  French  Grovemment  to  raise  the  embargo, 
and  prepared  the  way  hr  a  negotiation  which  terminated  in  peace. 
He  was  indeed  Teproached  and  accused  of  being  sent  by  a  iaction ; 
but,  on  bis  return,  be  vindicated  biniself  in  a  letter,  o(  January 
12th,  1799.  He  was  a  Senator  in  tbe  8r\entb  and  Eighth  Con- 
gresses, from  1801  to  1807.  He  went  to  England,  February  10th, 
1810,  on  the  same  peaceful  mission  which  led  him  to  France,  but 
not  with  the  same  success.  He  died  at  Stenton,  April  9th,  1821, 
aged  sixty-six  years,  Mr.  Duponceau  said  of  him :  And  art  thou 
too  gone,  Logan  t  ftiend  of  man !  friend  of  peace !  friend  of  science ! 
Thou  whose  persuasive  accents  could  still  the  angry  passions  of 
Ac  rulers  of  men,  and  dispose  their  minds  to  listen  to  the  \uice  of 
rra^ion  and  justice!"  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  He  published  Ex- 
periments on  Gypsum,  and  on  the  Botation  of  Crops,"  1797* 
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MOElilS  LONGSTEETH. 

^loRRis  LoNGSTRETH  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
December,  1800.  His  paternal  ancestor  had  emigrated  from  York* 
shire,  England,  among  the  earliest  settlers  under  William  Penn. 
The  father  of  Morris  Long^tretb  died  in  the  yeex  1808,  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  fiunily  of  small  diildren.  The 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  only  a  weakly  youth,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  his  physician  recommended  atrip  to  the  West; 
and  he  was  sent  by  tlie  finn  in  which  lie  w^as  employed  on  a  col- 
lecting tour.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered  much  satisfaction,  and 
returned  home  a  stronger  man.  On  his  return,  the  firm  had  fuied, 
and  he  sought  other  employment. 

About  the  year  1825  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Morris 
W.  Cooke,  the  ddest  son  of  his  &theT-in-law,  John  CSooke.  His 
own  means  being  rather  small,  he  felt  tliat  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  year  1827  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  Cooke, 
an  old-established  and  prosperous  merchant.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Longstreth  was  moderately  successful  in  business. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  man  of  the  name  of  HurUck  flourished  in 
this  city  as  a  collector  of  militia  taxes ;  he  became  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Friends  of  this  city,  and  more  especially  to  the  sulgect 
of  this  lueiiioir.  Mr.  Longstreth  ha\ing  hiul  mi  accidental  >[)rain, 
and  being  close-sighted,  he  was  exempt  froiu  duty.  This  Hurlick 
on  one  occasion  seized  him  and  attempted  to  carry  him  to  prison, 
and  not  having  got  a  certificate  of  his  exemption,  he  was  in  hii 
mercy;  but  he  was  prevailed  to  carry  him  to  the  Colonel  of  tiie 
74th  Regiment,  who  at  once  released  him. 

This  inde&tigable  ooUector  was  determined  to  have  his  fine; 
and  for  ^s  purpose  he  went  to  the  store  of  Mi.  l^ongstreth  and 
seized  the  amount  in  goods.  ^Ir.  Longstreth  in  the  i^ieantiine 
had  got  a  certificate,  and  caused  Hurlick  to  be  arrested  for  tres- 
pass ;  but,  by  his  abject  submission  and  promise  of  good  beharioi, 
he  was  let  off. 
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Some  yearn  ago,  it  was  tiie  custom  of  the  chtuches  to  have 

chains  across  the  streets  on  a  Sunday  adjoining  their  respective 
churches,  so,  as  they  alh^grd,  that  the  services  micrht  not  be  inter- 
rupted. This  was  considered,  and  justly  too,  an  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  measure ;  and  Mr.  Longstreth,  with  many  others,  op- 
posed it,  and  the  streets  are  now  free  for  any  one  that  axe  orderly. 

At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Baak  of 
the  United  States  our  subject  was  among  the  fidthM  few  who 
snstdned  the  Executive.  He  was  always  opposed  to  an  extensive 
banking  system,  and  used  all  his  iufiueuce  to  the  furtherance  of 
such  views. 

In  1835,  he  was  desirous  of  settling  down  to  Arming ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  he  took  a  journey  as  far  as  Heading  in  a  canal  boat ; 
but  he  finaUy  returned,  and  purchased  a  &rm  in  Whitemarsh  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  twelve  miles  north  of  this  city. 

In  tiie  year  1836  he  became  a  candidate  fox  Congress  in  this 
city,  but  was  defeated. 

In  1837,  he  removed  to  his  farm,  where  he  continued  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture,  and  he  became 
somewhat  known  as  a  man  of  considerable  information  on  this 
subject,  and  was  considered  an  authority. 

On  the  I5th  day  of  March,  1841,  he  was  appointed,  by  Grovemor 
Porter,  an  Associale  Judge  of  the  Courts  in  the  County  of  Mont- 
gomery, where  he  continued  for  some  time  to  give  satisfiu^on, 
which  ofhce  lie  resigned  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848. 

In  October  of  the  year  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Canal  Commissioner,  which  he  discharged  most  fidthfully,  to  the 
satis&ction  of  alL 

After  Governor  Shunk  resigned,  Mr.  Longstreth  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  as  candidate  for  Governor,  but  he  was  defeated* 
The  careful  attention  of  Mr.  Longstreth  to  his  duties  as  Canal 
Commissioner,  in  exposing  himself  to  the  districts  in  which  malaria 
abounded,  brought  on  disease  from  which  he  never  finally  re- 
covered. Now,  seeing  that  he  had  done  much  for  liis  party,  he 
retired  entirely  from  poUtical  life,  to  enjoy  the  serenity  of  his 
fimiiy.  A  portion  of  the  winter  of  1854  he  spent  in  this  city  with 
Ibb  ddest  son,  and  he  seemed  to  rally  a  good  deal  anudst  old 
fiaendi.  He  soon  returned  home;  and,  having  caught  another 
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cold,  lie  was  finally  ibfoed  to  saoeiimb  to  an  efifbrion  of  blood  on 

the  lungs,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1855.  His  death  was  much 
lamented,  and  much  respect  was  paid  to  him  throughout  the  State. 


JOHN  LLDLOW,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Among  tlie  number  of  distinguished  Philadeiphiaus  who  ha\e 
recently  passed  away,  few  have  occupied  a  more  prominent  position 
than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ludlow.  For  the  space  of  eighteen  yean  he 
was  ProTOflt  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the 
various  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  our  city  and  ooimtxy,  and 
a  prominent  theologian  and  divine.  The  ancestry  of  Dr.  Ludlow 
were  of  English  and  Holland  origin ;  and  he  was  one  of  Ae 
descendants,  iu  the  fourth  ccnnation,  fruni  Gabriel  Ludlow  and 
Susan  Haumer,  who  arrived  iii  this  ( ouutry  about  the  year  169(S-9. 
His  graudtather,  lUchard  Ludlow,  one  of  several  brothers,  was  both 
a  merchant  and  farmer,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Amy  of 
the  Bevolution,  while  the  other  brothers  hdd  offices  of  trust  under 
the  King.  His  &ther,  John  R.  Ludlew,  was  also  a  merchant  and 
fiirmer,  and  resided,  for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  ancient  town  of 
Aquackanonk,  upon  the  banks  of  the  picturesque  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  where  Dr.  Ludlow  was  bom,  December  13th,  1793. 

At  an  early  age.  Dr.  Ludlow  gave  strong  indications  of  a  vigorous 
mind  ;  and  an  anxiety  to  develop  and  improve  his  mental  eneigy, 
made  him  eager  for  every  sonioe  of  mental  improvement 
&ther  perceiving  this  natural  instinct  in  his  boy,  determined  to 
place  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the  Columbian  Academy  in  tiie 
village  of  Bergen,  then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  classical  acade- 
mies in  the  iState  of  New  Jersey.  After  remainin£j  there  about 
three  years,  he  was  removed  to  the  school  of  the  eloquent  and  dis- 
tinguisiied  Kev.  Samuel  Whelpley,  in  the  town  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  The  great  progress  and  proficiency  made  in  his  studies 
while  with  Mr.  Whdpley,  induced  the  principal  to  appoint  him  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  English  depaxtment  of  this  school,  bridle 
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at  the  same  time  be  pursued  the  studies  necessary  to  fit  him  to 
enter  college. 

At  tlie  age  of  nineteen,  Dr.  Ludlow  entered  the  junior  class  in 
Union  Cvollege,  New  York,  then,  as  now,  under  the  able  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott.  Wliile  at  college,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  diligent  students,  and  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honor  of  his  class  and  the  valedictory  oration^  1814,  respected 
and  beloved  by  professors  and  his  fellow-students  as  the  chief  oma^ 
nent  of  a  dass  which  has  given  several  eminent  men  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  and  tiie  nation.  At  first  it  was  the  intention  of  Dr. 
Ludlow  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  his  studies  for  a  time 
wviv  devoted  to  that  object,  but  br(  oniin<^^  iiupressed  with  serious 
religious  feelings,  he  abandoned  that  course,  and  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey.  After  remaining  a  year  at  the  Seminary,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  tutor  in  Union  Cdl^, 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yates,  then  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Theology 
in  connection  witli  Union  Colle^(v.  After  remaining  a  year  as 
tutor,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  again  returned  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  completed  his  theological  course  in  1817.  Immediately 
upon  being  ordained,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Beformed 
Butch  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  then  one  of  the  largest  ^nd  most 
inqiortant  congregations  in  the  denomination,  where  Dr.  Ludlow 
soon  became  noted  as  an  eloquent  and  powerful  divine.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  his  pastoral  office,  the  professorship  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  Ecclesiastical  History  becoming  vacant  by  death. 
Dr.  I.udlow  was  appointed  by  the  General  Synod  of  his  Church 
to  fill  that  important  position,  the  other  professorship  heing  filled 
hy  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  our  country.  On  account  of  the  pecuniary  embar^ 
nmienta  of  the  institution,  and  a  pressing  call  being  made  upon 
him  by  the  First  lietornied  Dutcli  Clmrch  in  Albany,  New  York, 
he  resigned  his  professorship,  182^^,  and  took  charge  of  the  chnrch 
in  Albany,  where,  during  eleven  years  of  his  pastorate,  his  pulpit 
was  a  centre  of  attraction  both  to  his  own  congregation  and  to  the 
numerous  distinguished  men  whom  the  public  interests  drew  to  the 
capital  of  the  State.  During  bis  residence  at  Albany,  on  account 
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of  his  known  abilities,  he  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  take  chaige 
of  other  chnxdies  and  literary  institutions.  These  invitations  he 
in wialdy  declined  until  called  to  the  Provostship  of  the  UniTeiBtty 

of  Pennsylvania,  in  1834,  after  his  inaugural  address,  which  was 
pronounced  by  all  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  eloquent  which 
had  ever  been  delivered,  and  which  was  publi&hed  and  extensively 
circulated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  the  examinations  of  the  classes,  it  was  a  frequent  subject  oi 
remark,  by  the  F^unilty  and  others,  how  well  prepared  the  stndenti 
were  upon  some  of  the  most  abstruse  points  in  metaphysics.  Di; 
Ludlow  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  chair  alone; 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  Athenian  Institute,  the  first  institution 
before  which,  to  any  great  extent,  ])o])ular  lectures  were  delivered, 
Dr.  Ludlow  was  appointed  a  lecturer,  and  gave  several  before  that 
institution  and  the  Mercantile  Library,  with  great  satisfaction  and 
instruction  to  the  hi^y  intelligent  audiences  assembled.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  lectures  before  tiie  literary  institutions  of  the  city,  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  before  kindred  institutions  in 
New  Yoik  and  oilier  places,  and  was  one  of  the  few  distinguislied 
men  who  have  delivered  lectures  before  the  Suiithsouian  lusULuie, 
at  Wasliington.  Although  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  Provostship, 
Dr.  Ludlow  was  always  willing  to  assist  his  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try, and  preached  on  an  avesage  once  a  Sabbath,  during  the  eighteen 
years  he  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  fiequently  at  the  uigeat 
solicitation  of  congregations,  whose  pastors  were  compelled  to  kaie 
on  account  of  ill  health,  filling  the  pulpit  for  a  year  or  more  at  s 
time. 

Dr.  Ludlow  resigned  his  Provostship  of  the  University  in  1852, 
upou  being  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Govemment,  in  the  Tlieologiral  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. .  He  died,  8th  Seplembei; 
1857,  at  the  residence  of  his  eldest  son,  Br.  John  LLyingston  Lud- 
low, in  this  city. 
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CHRISTOPHER  LTJDWICK. 

CnRiSTOPHER  LuDWiCK  was  by  birth  a  Gcrmuu,  born  in  1720; 
by  trade  a  baker.  In  early  life  he  enUsted  in  the  Austrian  army, 
and  served  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  At  Prague,  he  endured 
the  hardships  of  the  seventeen  weeks*  siege.  After  its  conquest  by 
the  French,  in  1741,  he  enlisted  and  served  in  the  army  of  Prussia. 
At  the  peace,  he  entered  an  Indiaman,  and  went  to  India  under 
Boscawen ;  afterwards,  he  was  in  many  voyages,  fi*om  1745  to  1752, 
fifom  London  to  Holland,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  a  sailor. 
In  1753,  he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  au  adventure  of  £25  worth 
of  rlotlnni^,  on  wliich  ho  madv  a  profit  of  $300,  and  ap^ain  returned 
to  London.  He  had  taken  the  idea  of  becoming  a  gingerbread 
baker  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  1754  he  came  out  with  the  necessary 
prints, — seemingly  a  new  idea  among  the  simple  cake-eaters  then ! 
He  commenced  his  career  in  Letitia  Court,  and  began  to  make  money 
&Bt  by  his  new  employment.  He  proved  himself  an  industrious, 
honest,  and  good  neighbor,  which  led  to  a  deserved  influence  among 
the  people,  and  to  the  aohriqmt  of  the  "  Governor  of  Letitia 
Court." 

At  the  commencing  period  of  the  Ke volution,  in  1774,  he  had 
become  rich,  and  gave  his  influence  and  his  money  freely  to  help  on 
the  resistanoe  of  the  Colonies.  He  was  elected  readily  on  all  the 
committees  and  conventions  of  the  time  for  that  object.  On  one 
occasion,  when  it  was  proposed  by  General  Mifflin  to  procure  fire- 
arms by  private  subscription,  and  whilst  several  demurred  to  it 
as  unfeasible,  he  put  down  tht  opposition  by  saying  aloud,  "  Let 
the  poor  gingerl)road  baker  be  put  down  for  JC200 !"  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1776,  he  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Flying  Camp,  without 
pay.  He  possessed  great  influence  there  among  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
he  stimulated  them  to  endurance;  and  on  one  occasion  prevented 
their  revolt  when  complaining  of  inadequate  rations,  by  felling  on 
his  knees  before  them,  and  imploring  them  to  patience  and  better 
hopes.  When  eiglit  Hessians  were  captured  and  brouglit  to  camp, 
he  interceded  to  have  them  handed  over  to  him  to  manage ;  which 
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was  to  4ake  them  to  FhiladelphiB,  to  there  show  them  the  fine  Ge^ 
man  churches,  and  the  comfort  and  good  living  of  Germans  in 

humble  pursuits  of  life;  and  then  to  release  them  to  go  back  to 
their  rcginiciit,  and  to  tell  the  Germans  tlint  wc  had  a  paradise  for 
his  countrymen,  if  they  would  but  d(^scrt  tlieir  sc^^■ice.  Desertion 
did  follow  whenever  occasion  oifered ;  and  the  most  of  those  lived 
prosperons  citizens  among  us.  So  much  for  the  war  for  them. 
With  the  same  good  design  ior  his  countrymen,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  the  grant  to  ymt  the  Hessians'  camp  on  Staten  Island  as 
a  disguised  deserter.  There  he  succeeded  fiilly  to  impress  them 
with  the  happiiK^ss  of  Germans  settleil  in  Pennsyhunia,  and  to 
return  safely,  with  a  full  assurance  of  the  usefulness  of  liis  mission. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  cordially  appointed  by  Congress  as 
Baker-General  of  the  American  Army,  and  to  choose  freely  his  own 
assistants  and  necessaries.  In  their  instructions  to  him,  they 
expected  to  require  from  him  one  pound  of  bread  for  every  pound 
of  flour,  but  Christopher  readily  replied,  *'Not  so ;  I  must  not  be 
enriched  by  the  vrar.  I  shall  return  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds  of  bread  for  every  one  hundred  ])(  )ini(ls  of  flour  an  increase 
of  weight  by  baking  seemingly  not  then  understood  by  the  rulers, 
and  not  much  by  families  now ! 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  respected  and  valued  in  his  sphere,  he 
was  often  invited  to  dine  with  Washington  in  large  companies, 
besides  having  many  opportunities  of  long  conferences  alone  with 
him,  as  commander  of  the  army,  in  relation  to  the  bread  supplies. 
The  General  appreciated  his  worth,  and  usually  addressed  him  in 
company  as  ''liis  honest  friend."  In  his  int(  i  rourse  with  the  offi- 
cers, he  was  blunt,  but  never  offensive.  By  common  consent,  he 
was  prinleged  to  say  and  do  %vhat  he  pleased.  Uis  German  accent, 
his  originalty  of  thought  and  expression,  and  his  wit  and  humor, 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  every  table  in  the  camp.  He  took 
with  him  to  camp  a  haindsome  china  bowl  brought  by  bim  from 
China ;  around  its  silver  rim  was  engraved  his  name,  &c.,  and  from 
it  he  was  aecustometl  to  offer  his  puni  h  or  otlier  beverage  with  his 
own  leading  toast,  to  wit :  "  Health  and  long  life  to  Christopher 
Ludwick  and  wife."  That  still  exists  as  a  bequeathed  legacy  to  be 
perpetuated.  At  the  return  of  peace,  he  settled  on  his  fieurm  near 
Germantown.   In  his  absence  it  had  been  plundered  of  everything 
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by  the  BritisiL  A  certificate  of  his  good  oonductt  in  the.  proper 
handwriting  of  General  Washington,  given  in  1785,  was  mueh 

valued,  was  put  under  frame,  aud  kept  hung  up  in  his  parlor  as  his 
diploma.  In  that  he  much  gloried ;  and  considered  it  a  full  recom- 
pense for  losses  which  he  had  sustained  by  a  depreciated  currency, 
paid  to  him  by  sundry  persons  for  his  bonds  for  good  money  lent 
them.  He  owned  at  one  time  eight  houses  in  Philadelphia,  and 
had  out  £3000  of  money  lent  on  bonds  and  interest.  He  left  a 
great  deal  of  his  money  to  public  charities,  especially  a  fund  for 
educating  poor  cliildren.  He  delighted  to  find  out  objects  of  charity, 
and  to  relieve  their  wants.  In  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1793, 
h(»  went  into  Fraley's  bakery  in  Philadclpliia,  and  worked  at  bread- 
baking  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor.  lie  had  a 
great  respect  for  religion  and  its  duties,  which  he  said  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  who  had  given  him  in  early  life  a  silver  medal,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  among  other  devices,  The  blood  of  Christ 
deanseth  from  all  sin."  This  he  always  carried  with  him  as  a 
kind  of  talisman ;  and  with  a  view  to  enforce  its  remembrance  aud 
its  precepts  when  he  left  it  to  liunily,  he  had  it  affixed  to  the  lid 
of  a  silver  tankard,  and  ou  the  trout  he  had  inscribed  a  device  of  a 
Bible,  a  plough,  and  a  sword,  with  the  motto,  May  the  religious 
industry  and  courage  of  a  German  parent  be  the  inheritaoce  of  his 
issue  V*  Such  a  man  leaves  the  savor  of  a  good  name  and  a  good 
example  to  posterity. 


PATRICK  LYON. 

Patrick  Lton  was  bom  in  London,  England,  about  1779,  and 

emig rated  to  this  country,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  ou  the  25th 
of  November,  1793.  He  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary 
man,  yet  it  may  be  said  accident  made  liim  greater  than  large 
intellectual  endowments.  He  was  at  that  day  considered  a  man  of 
m^^nirAl  genius,  and  he  must  have  had  rare  abilities  if  we  may 
judge  of  his  success.  He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  an  eneii- 
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getic  and  detemimed  mind  saffictentlj  strong  to  have  iSiced  dan- 
gers that  most  men  would  have  quailed  before.   His  me  abilities 

as  a  locksmith,  his  peculiar  eccentricities  of  character,  his  blunt 
English,  and  his  straightfonvard  way  of  doing  business,  gave  to 
Patrick  Lyon  an  individuality  of  chanicter  that  no  other  nian  in 
Philadelphia  possessed  then  or  since.  An  autohiography  has 
appeared  that  contains  the  main  incidents  of  Patrick's  li&,  fimn 
which  we  shall  avail  ouxselTies  of  giving  a  digest  of  the  prindpsl 
occunences  ofhis  life. 

The  cause  of  Fatridc  Lyon's  greatness  originated  with  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  located  iu  Carpenters'  HalL 
Patrick  being  then  the  best  locksmitli  in  this  city,  and  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  requinng  tiltcration,  the  l>irectox8  of  the  Bank  em- 
ployed him  to  attend  to  the  doors  of  the  vaults,  and  do  what  le- 
qniied  doing.  It  appears  tiiat,  while  Lyon  was  fixing  the  doon^ 
impressions  were  taken  of  the  locks ;  bnt  this  did  not  attract  much 
notice  at  the  time.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1798,  it  being  then 
bautiuy,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging,  and  mourning  and  sor- 
row rcicrncd  triiiMipiiaiit  over  the  city,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
was  robbed  oi  ^162,821  61.  Conjecture  and  suspicion  were  afloat 
as  to  who  could  have  done  so  daring  an  act;  and  as  Lyon's  cele* 
\mtf  in  w»j>^lgi«g  locks  was  so  weU  known,  and  as  the  vaiilts 
had  been  opened  by  keys,  it  was  suppoBed  that  he  who  made 
them  had  either  done  the  deed  or  was  accessory  to  iJie  act;  and 
what  still  further  confirmed  public  suspicion  was  the  fact  that 
Lyon  h;i(l  at  tliis  time  taken  the  whole  of  his  business  luuI  family 
down  the  river  to  Cape  Henlopeu,  to  escape  the  )  ellow  fe\er. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  excitement  such  a  robber)'  caused 
at  that  day,  when  this  city  did  not  number  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand peisons.  It  was  generally  conceded  that,  taking  all  things  " 
into  consideiation,  but  move  especially  the  absence  of  Lyon  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  was  the  person  who  robbed  the  Bank.  The  fiist 
intelligence  of  the  Bank  being  robbed  that  reached  Lyon  was 
brought  to  him  at  Lewistown  by  some  friends  of  liis  who  Urui  just 
come  from  Philadelphia,  He  no  sooner  heard  of  the  suspicions 
against  him  than  he  immediately  took  the  first  boat  to  Brandj-wine 
Creek,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  from  this  city;  he  then  went 
to  Wilmington  to  obtain  the  stage,  but  he  could  not  succeed  in 
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domsr  so ;  aud,  at  this  time,  the  yellow  fever  was  rajjing,  but  Pat- 
rick being  an  indomitable  man,  and  honesty,  which  he  considered 
the  &irest  jewel  in  a  man^s  character,  stimulated  him  on  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  to  confiront  his  aocoseKs  &ce  to  face.  What  a  brave 
▼irtue  that  honesty  is !  What  a  man  can  do  under  its  influence  none 
can  teU  but  those  who  have  felt  its  value.  At  length,  Lyon  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  and  went  at  once  to  Squire  Jennings,  told  him 
his  name,  and  said  he  believed  he  had  a  warrant  out  against  him 
for  Tobbin<i^  tlie  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said,  "  Yes ;  and  by 
order  of  Jonathan  bmith,  the  Cashier  of  said  Bank/'  "Well," 
said  Patrick,  "here  I  am." 

After  some  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through,  Patrick  was 
hidd  in  such  heavy  boil,  $150,000,  that  none  of  his  6iends  could 
xdease  him ;  but  the  bail  was  reduced  to  $6000,  which  he  obtained. 
This  conduct  of  Lyon's  won  him  much  fiivor  among  the  host  of 
fnends  he  possessed,  and  they  firmly  believed  he  \voukl  prove  his 
iiiiiocence.  On  tlie  12th  of  Jannar}-,  1799,  a  bill  was  preferred 
against  him  to  the  grand  jury,  who  turned  it  out  ignoramus, 
Lyon,  nevertheless,  demanded  a  trial,  but  in  this  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed; but  he  afterwards  sued  the  Bank,  and  obtained  $12,000 
damages. 

Lyon  suffered  terribly  in  prison.   The  yellow  fever  was  at  that 

time  raging  in  the  prison,  and  it  is  only  a  miraculous  event  that 
he  came  out  alive. 

The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  robbed  by  the  inside  porter, 
Thomas  Cunningham,  who  slept  in  the  store,  and  Isaac  Davis,  a 
carpenter.  Thomas  Cunningham  was  taken  sick  the  next  day  with 
yellow  fever,  and  died  after  a  short  illness.  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
this  robbery  was  not  to  be  found  out ;  but,  as  the  old  adage  says, 
"  murder  will  out,"  this  came  out  in  the  following  manner.  Davis, 
some  time  after,  deposited  in  the  same  Bank  $1600,  and,  on 
NuM  inber  17th,  $3910  more,  'lliis  induced  a  strong  suspicion; 
and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  out  that  he  had  deposits  in  several 
other  Banks  to  a  considerable  amount.  He  was  arrested,  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  finally  restored  $158,779  63,  and  assigned  property 
to  the  Bank  valued  at  $800,  makuig,  in  aU,  $159,599  53. 

Thus  innocence,  emboldened  by  its  own  strength  and  power. 
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feirly  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den ;  and  honesty  came  out  of  the 
conflict  only  to  lie  moie  valued  by  the  great  imd  thv.  ^uod. 

Patrick  Lyon  li\vd  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  in  this  city,  re- 
spected lor  his  honesty  and  fidi-dealing,  and  a  bright  example  to 
those  whose  bad  luck  may  sometimes  be  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
who,  nerertheless,  if  they  aie  honest,  will  be  sure  to  conquer. 


GUAELES  MACALESTER 

Charles  Maoalester,  an  eminent  mexchant  of  the  city  of  Fhila- 
delphia,  was  bom  at  Campbelltown,  in  Aigyleshixe^  Sootlaiid,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1766. 

The  habits  of  his  youth,  and  the  pursuits  principally  followed  in 
the  place  of  his  birth,  early  turned  his  thouj^'hts  and  inclinations 
to  a  maritime  Ufe.  Situated  on  a  fine  harbor  or  bay,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  the  promontory  of  Western  Scotland, 
which  stretches  into  the  Irish  Sea,  Campbelltown  presented  a  cen- 
tral position  for  the  coasting  and  home  trade  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  abundance  of  the  herring  fishery  nmde  lhat  also  a 
principal  occupation  of  the  townsmen.  Young  Macalester,  of 
darinij^  spirit  and  a  manly  frame,  soon  heartily  enlisted  in  pursuits 
so  congenial  to  his  nature,  and  adopted  them  as  his  own  fiiture 
occupation.  He  had,  however,  received  the  elements  of  a  good 
education  and  moral  training.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sturdy 
adherents  of  the  ancient  Presbyterian  fidtk  Campbelltown  itself 
was  the  seat  of  a  long-established  Presbytery;  and  the  schools 
were  of  more  than  the  usual  excellence  of  those  of  towns  of  its 
size.  He  entered  upon  life,  therefore,  with  a  self-relying  spirit,  a 
good  education,  and  rooted  priuciples  of  integrity  and  religion. 

The  sphere  of  Campbelltown  did  not  long  satisfy-  lus  adventurous 
disjKisition ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
new  ^Republic  of  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1786,  hems 
naturalized  as  an  American  citiasen.  Philadelphia,  being  then  the 
seaport  of  largest  commerce,  was  chosen  by  him  as  the  field  for  his 
future  enterprise.    In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  he 
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mamed,  at  Baltunoce^  Miss  Ann  Sampson,  a  young  lady  of  Scottish 
birth,  remarkable,  as  long  as  she  lived,  for  her  kind  and  genial 
nature,  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  her  manners,  and  an  exemplary 

and  })ioiis  dcvotiou  to  all  the  duties  of  muteriKd  autl  domestic  life. 
For  iiiuuy  years  after  her  marriage,  the  business  of  her  husband 
required  long  and  frequent  absences  from  lionie,  so  that  the  care 
and  education  of  a  large  family  devolved  almost  entirely  upcm  her ; 
these  were  conducted,  equally  in  her  younger  and  maturer  years, 
with  good  judgment,  affection,  and  success  that  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. 

For  the  succeeding  eighteen  years,  from  1786  to  1804,  Captain 
Maealester  (for  he  was  able,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  his  vessel),  sailed  from  the  port  of  Philadeipliia, 
generally  acting  as  tlie  supercargo  as  well  as  the  master.  With  his 
increasing  reputation  for  activity  and  skill  in  the  latter  capacity, 
and  the  fideUty  and  ability  with  which  he  managed  the  commercial 
arrangements  intrusted  to  him,  his  reputation  soon  stood  second  to 
none  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  With  this  his  fortunes 
correspondingly  increased,  lie  soon  became  a  partial,  and  iiiiuUy 
an  entire  owner  of  the  vessels  iu  which  ho  sailed.  Among  these 
was  the  George  Barclay.  This  vessel  he  na\  igated  with  remark- 
able success  during  the  troubles  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  crowded  the  ocean  with  privateers,  the  plunderers  of 
American  commerce.  His  vessel,  armed  with  twenty  guns,  manned 
with  a  hundred  Yankee  seamen,  and  sailed  by  a  daring,  fearless, 
and  skilful  captain,  made  her  voyages  with  a  rapidity  and  safety 
which  elicited  from  the  merchants  and  navigators  of  riiiiadelphia 
fresh  admiration  every  time  he  returned  to  port. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  shipwrights  of 
Philadelphia  had  attained  great  celebrity  for  the  beauty  of  the 
models  of  their  vessels,  which  united,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
celerity  in  sailing  and  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Among  the  most  skUful  of  these  was  Mr.  Grioe.  Captain  Maca- 
lester  engaged  him  to  construct  a  ship,  called  the  Fanny,  in  build- 
ing which  Mr.  Grice  exhibited  his  ablest  skill  in  the  inloittioii  of 
the  principles  of  naval  architecture,  and  Captain  Macalester  added 
the  suggestions  derived  from  his  own  experience  .is  a  practical 
and  observing  navigator.   The  result  was  that  the  Fanny,  when 
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launched,  proved  to  be  the  fastest  saUiug  merchantman  of  the  day. 
Captain  Macalester  accomplished  lus  first  voyage  in  her,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Gowea  in  the  lale  of  Wight,  in  seventeen  diqfB,  a 
rapidity  of  pasaage  of  which  there  was  no  previous  leooid.  He 
took  with  him,  as  passengers  on  that  oocasion,  the  wealtJiy  and 
distinguished  merchant  of  Philadelphia  and  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  William  Biii^^iiam,  with  his  heautiful  and  accomplished 
wife.  It  is  probable  that  this  incident  was  the  fmmdation  of  a 
particularly  friendly  interconrse,  which,  from  his  correspondence, 
appears  to  have  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring 
(afterwards  the  distinguished  Lord  Ashburton),  who  was  the  son* 
in-law  of  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Bingham.  He  also  commenoed,  at  that 
time,  relations  of  business  with  the  house  of  Sir  Fnoicis  Baring  & 
Co.,  whicli  continued  long^  afterwards. 

In  London,  he  enga<j:pd  to  make  a  voyaije  in  the  Fanny  to 
Bata\ia  and  back.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the  consignees  of  liis 
vessel  in  London  when  he  presented  himself  in  their  counting-house, 
having  accomplished  the  entire  voyage  in  seven  months  and  twenty 
days,  a  speed,  at  that  time,  without  any  parallel.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage  that  he  was  chased  by  a  Britbh  frigate,  whidi 
fell  in  vnth  him  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  but  could  not  overtrice 
him  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  "WTien  the  British  lK)arding-orticcr 
stei)ped  upon  his  deck,  he  said  to  Captain  Macalester.  "  Sir.  von 
have  a  very  fast  ship."  **I  thought  so,  until  to-day,'*  was  the 
reply.  "  Our  frigate,'*  answered  tlie  officer,  "  is  reputed  to  be  the 
&stest  in  our  navy,  and  we  never  before  have  had  such  a  chase." 

In  the  year  1804,  Captain  Macalester  relinquished  his  voyages 
to  sea,  and  for  the  succeeding  twent>'-one  years,  was  engac^  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia.  He  still,  however, 
preferred  the  occupations  connected  with  navi«2r*ition.  S<inictimes 
in  connection  with  other  merchauti^,  sometimes  altogether  on  his 
own  account,  he  built  several  of  the  finest  vessels  which  sailed  from 
the  port  Their  voyages  appear  to  have  been  made  most  fiequendy 
to  China,  India,  and  the  Dutch  Islands  in  the  East,  and  in  Ennpe 
to  London  and  Amsterdam.  In  Amsterdam  bis  correspondents  were 
the  houses  of  Hope  &  Co.  and  Insinger  &  Co. ;  with  the  latter  of 
whom  especially  his  letters  show  that  he  enjoyed  particular  inti- 
macy. 
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At  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  year  18^,  having  realised  a  conside- 
rable fortune,  and  all  his  children  being  successfully  settled  in  life, 
he  determined  to  retire  from  active  pursuits.  This,  h<)\\  L'\er,  lie 
was  not  permitted  altogether  to  do  by  a  portion  of  his  licilow-citi- 
zens,  who  knew  the  energy  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  business. 
The  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylyania,  in  the  vicia* 
ntodee  of  commefcial  events,  had  enconntered  serious  losses,  and 
the  eneigies  of  a  skilful  and  resolute  man  placed  at  its  head  ap- 
peared to  be  necessary  to  save  it  from  farther  disasters.  On  the 
Uth  of  Fcbniar)',  1825,  Captain  Macalcster  wds  elected  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Company.  In  two  years  he  succeeded  in  redeeming  its 
fortunes,  and,  in  1827,  iic  received  iroui  the  stockholders  a.  service 
of  plate,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratefiil  sense  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  task  he  had  undertaken  in  their 
behalf.  He  continued  to  he  the  President  of  the  Company  until 
his  death. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  been,  at  all  times,  a  generous  and 
Hbenil  p  articipator  in  the  various  plans  of  benevolence  and  charity 
l(n  ^vlli(  h  Philndclphia  is  distinguished.  The  strong  sense  of  reli- 
gbus  obligation  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  boyhood,  among  the 
study  Presbyterians  of  Argyleshire,  remained  with  him  unimpaired 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  soothed  and  comfiirted  his  declining  years. 
Volnmes  of  sermons  of  the  ablest  Scottish  divines  still  exist,  which 
contain  a  record  of  the  latitude  and  longitude,  at  which  the  various 
discourses  were  read,  during  his  loiii;  and  numerous  voyages,  lie 
was  a  faithful  and  devoted  observer  ot  tlie  usiigcs  of  his  own  Church, 
thougli  his  nature  was  so  kind  that  his  own  predilections  were 
never  tinctured  with  the  slightest  intolerance  in  regard  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  others.  He  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Marine 
Bible  Society  of  indladelphia.  He  was  among  tiie  most  active  of 
the  benevolent  citizens  who  established  the  Mariners'  Church,  with 
a  view  to  allure  the  seamen  wandering  on  the  docks  to  a  spot  where 
they  might  hear,  without  formalities  nut  uniliar  to  them,  the  lessons 
of  Divine  Truth.  He  wiis  the  Vice-president  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  an  institution  having  for  its  object  the  benevolent  care  of 
his  Scottish  countrymen.  He  was  one  of  the  Direc-tors  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  the  most  venerable  of  similar  institutioi^s  in 
Philadelphia.  He  preserved  through  his  Ufe,  notwithstanding  its 
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▼arious  chonges  and  occupationB,  the  love  of  reading  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  early  Scottish  school ;  and  a  small  hut  well-selected 

library  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  furuiture  of  his  cabin  on  all  his 
voyages. 

He  died  at  Willow  Grove,  near  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seTen,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1832.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arch  Street  in  Philadelphia. 

His  widow  surriyed  him  for  several  years.  He  left  eight  chil- 
dren. His  sons,  who  still  live,  are  Chaiies  Macalester,  now  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Macalester,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


WILLIAM  HACPHEB80N. 

WiLUAM  Macpherson  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Macpheison, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  wlio  came  to  America  about  thirty  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  Margaret  Rcxigcrs,  the 
sister  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  of  New  York.  He  was 
horn  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1756,  and  there  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education,  which  was  finished  at  Pnnoelon,.iB 
New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Cadet  in  the  British  Army ;  and,  before  the  Declaration  of  In* 
depend(>nce,  his  father  hLiviu^  purchased  for  him  a  Lieutenants 
commi^hion,  lie  was  made  Adjutant  nt'  tlic  l()th  Regiment.  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  with  Ids  regiment  at  Pcusacola  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  which  period  he  ofkied  to 
resign  his  commission,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted. 
Seyeral  years  afterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  the  16th  Regiment  at 
New  York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  permitted  Mr.  Macpherson  to  miga 
liis  commission,  in  consequence  of  his  declaring  that  he  never  wouM 
bear  arms  asfainst  his  countrymen.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed 
to  sell  his  commission,  for  which  his  father  had  given  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  He  joined  the  American  Army  on  the  river  Hud- 
son, above  New  York,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1779 ;  and  » 
General  Washington  had  known  him  for  many  years,  and  under- 
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Stood  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  the  appointment  of  Major  by  brevet  in  the  American 
Army  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Major  Macpherson  always  retained  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  his  services  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  were  rewarded  by  President  Washington  by  the  appointment 
of  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  by  commiBsion  dated  19th 
September,  1789.  On  March  8th,  1792,  a  new  commission  was 
issued,  appointin<y  him  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  for  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia;  and,  on  the  28th  Novendwr,  1793,  he  was  appointed 
Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  whicli  othee  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  1813;  being  continued  therein  during  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  Presidents  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison. 

In  the  year  1794,  upon  the  manifestation  of  opposition  in  some 
of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  excise  law  enacted 
in  the  previous  session  of  Congress,  a  large  and  respectable  body 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  formed  themselves  into  several  com- 
panies and  invited  Major  Macpherson  to  place  himself  at  their 
head.  They  were  organized  into  a  battalion,  and,  in  compliment 
to  him,  they  styled  themselves  Macpherson's  Blues."  This  fine 
corps  formed  a  part  of  the  army  commanded  by  Gk^vemor  Miffiin 
on  the  western  expedition,  and  was  univeraally  respected  for  its 
patnotism  and  discipline.  Before  the  return  of  the  army  to  Phila- 
delphia, 3(fejor  Macpherson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  by  Governor  Mifflin  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  occasion  of  Avar 
with  France,  in  1798,  the  Blues  were  reorganized,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  several  companies,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
grenadiers,  and  riflemen,  were  formed  into  a  legion,  under  the 
command  of  Greneral  Macpherson.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1799, 
General  Macpherson  was  iH)pointed  by  President  Adams  Briga* 
dier-(ieneral  of  the  Provisional  Army,  and  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  tritops  sent  into  ^^ortham}»tou  Connty  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  reveniH  laws.  After  the  disbanding  of  the  Vrovi- 
nonal  Army,  General  M  iepherson  retired  from  military  life  to  his 
country-seat,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  November,  1813,  in  consequence  of  hemor- 
rhage, caused  by  a  schirrous  tumor  on  his  neck.  He  was  respected 
for  his  integrity,  honor,  and  patriotism. 
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PETER  HARKOE. 

Peter  Markoe,  a  poet,  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  1792.  He  pub- 
lished "  Miscellaucous  Poems,"  1787;  "  Th«  Times,"  a  poem, 
1788;  "llic  Patriot  Chief,"  a  tragedy;  "  Reconcihation,"  an 
opera;  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  The  Algeriiie  Spy."" 


CHEXSTOPHER  MARSHALL. 

Chbisiophbr  Marshall,  the  diarist,  was  one  of  the  most  respect* 
able  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  .HaTing  accumulated  a  competency 

as  a  druggist,  he  had  retired  from  business  prior  to  the  commence 
merit  of  the  Revolution,  imd  liaving  ample  leisure,  his  attachment 
to  the  American  cau^u  brought  him  forward  into  various  post*?  of 
honor  and  res{)onsibility  connected  with  tlie  progress  of  the  liero- 
lution«  It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  notice  of  him,  that  he  was  on 
friendly  and  confidential  terms  with  men  m  tue 

Conttnentnl  Congress  and  the  new  Goyemment  of  Fennsylvsnia. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  cut  off  from  the  Society  of  Friends  for  die 
active  part  wliich  he  took  on  the  Whig  side  in  the  contest  with  ths 
mother  counti)  .  This  wiii  account  lor  the  sc\  eiity  witli  which  he 
noticed  some  of  the  actions  of  the  members  of  that  Society,  who, 
in  taking  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  Great  l?ritain,  departed,  as 
he  thought,  as  much  from  the  doctrine  and  disdpUneof  the  Sodsty 
as  himself,  his  character  for  tmth  and  honor  having  come  down 
to  us  unsullied. 

On  the  17th  March,  1775,  he  was  elected  a  manager  of  a  com- 
pany "  set  on  foot  for  making  woollens,  linen,  and  cotton." 
election  was  hekl  at  C'arpenters'  Hall,  city  of  Philadcl|)hui. 

He  attended  almost  daily  the  meetings  of  the  Contincutal  Com- 
mittee of  Council  and  Safoty,  held  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  o&d 
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at  their  room  in  the  Croffee  House.  He  associated  and  conferred 
with  all  the  true  Whigs  of  the  day.  His  Biary,  running  through 
the  years  17T4  to  1781,  called  **  Maraihall's  Remembrancer,"  edited 

by  William  Duane,  Esq.,  :iiul  published  by  Ila/.iii(l  iS.  Mitt  hcU,  in 
1839  and  1849,  is  a  most  interestinc^  work,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
the  library  of  every  patriotic  American.  Of  all  the  Ir'iiends  of  that 
day  he  was  the  most  reliable,  and  stood  firm  in  supporting  such 
men  as  Thomas  McKean  and  Cssar  Bodney,  in  advocating  the 
Dedaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  In  his  Diary,  under  date 
of  December  dlst,  1777,  he  says,  *^I  was  visited  by  Jedediah 
Snowden  and  Benjamin  Harbeson,  for  me  to  sign  a  petition  they 
were  carrying  al)out,  for  tlie  purpose  of  requesting  the  Assembly  to 
call  out  the  whole  force  of  this  State  immediately,  wliih^  tliore  is  a 
prospect  of  this  severe  cold  weather  lasting,  in  order  to  attack 
General  Howe,  in  and  out  of  our  city,  and  thereby  entirely  ruin  his 
amy,  and  rid  the  Colonies  of  such  cruel  monsters." 

November  27th,  1777.  Fast  four,  I  went,  by  appointm^t  of 
Council,  in  company  with  Colonel  Bayard,  to  confer  with  the 
Clothier-General  respecting  the  clothing  of  the  troops  of  this 
btate;  then  returned  to  Council,** 


TIMOTHY  MATLACK. 

This  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution  deserves  a  conspicuous 
place  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  ^*  General  Committee  of 
Safety,"  who  met'  almost  every  day,  during  the  war,  at  the  Coffee 
House,  State  House,  or  Philosophical  Hall,  to  consider  the  wel&re 

of  the  cause  and  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
associates  of  Thoma^^  Paine,  James  Wigdou,  liobert  Hare,  Colonel 
Roberdeau,  Christopher  Marshall,  and  others.  His  name  appears 
often  in  Christopher  Marshall's  Diary,  as  one  of  the  most  active 
spirits  of  the  days  of  1775-6.  His  example  was  worthy  of  the 
cause,  and  led  many  to  follow  his  footsteps.  He  was  considered 
somewhat  eccentric  in  Ms  manners  and  ideas,  but  his  patriotism 
and  valor  were  undoubted. 
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Chiefly  fiom  Uub  diffefenoe  of  opinion,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the  right  or  power  in  any  Msla- 
rian  body  of  disownment  or  excommunication,  grew  the  fermatHm 

of  the  Society  of  Free  Quakers,  or,  as  they  were  frequently  caiied, 
•'Fighting  Quakers." 

Thifi  body,  of  which  Mr.  Matlack  was  one  of  the  founders,  was 
not  numerous,  but  highly  respectable.  He  was  instrumental  in 
raising  a  large  sum  of  money  for  building  the  Free  Quaker  meetio^ 
house,  southwest  comer  of  FiiUi  and  Arch  Streets.  Among  those 
whose  names  were  obtained  to  the  subscription  fist  are  seen  Ben- 
jamin Frankhn,  Robert  Morris,  John  Cadwalader,  Samuel  Weth- 
erill,  and  others  of  equal  renown.  The  property  thus  obtained,  as 
well  as  the  burying-ground  in  Fifth  Street  below  Prune  Street,  is 
now  held  by  the  Society.  The  latter  was  granted  to  the  Free 
Quakei-s,  in  trust  for  a  burying-gxound,  the  26th  August,  1786,  bj 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  • 

Timothy  Matlack  was  truly  a  Fhiladelphian,  and  truly  an  Ame- 
rican citizen  and  soldier.  He  became  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
had  the  command  of  a  battalion  "  to  whom  he  had  tlie  resolves  of 
Congress  of  the  loth  of  May,  1776,  and  the  resolves  made  the  '20th 
of  May,  1776,  at  the  State  House,  read,  when  it  was  propused 
whether  they  should  support  them  at  all  hazards,  and  the  same  was 
agreed  to  unanimously."  In  Duane*s  "  Marshall's  Bemembranoe^ 
we  find  the  following:  June  14th,  1776,  yesterday  an  expiess 
came  from  Harry  Fisher  of  a  numerous  body  of  Tories  assembled 
in  Sussex  County,  State  of  Ddaware,  who  were  intrencbmg  and 
had  cut  off  the  conunuuicatiou  by  land  to  Dover.  .  .  .  rowiierand 
ball  were  sent  from  here  under  escort  of  a  company  of  Coload 
Matlack's  battalion." 

On  the  14th  June,  1776,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Deputies  to 
attend  the  conference  firom  the  City  and  liberties,  together  with 
Benjamin  Eranklm,  Thomas  McKean,  S.  Belany,  John  Cox,  John 
Bayard,  G.  Schlosser,  C.  Ludwig,  J.  B.  Smith,  James  Milligan,  E 
Loxley,  C.  Marshall,  Scn'r,  Joseph  Moulder,  F.  Gumey,  J.  Schii- 
ncr,  J.  Deane,  J.  Barge,  Dr.  Rush,  S.  C.  Morris,  Willi  un  Coates, 
S.  Brewster,  J.  Blewer,  William  Bobinson,  G.  Goodwm,  and  ^S  ii' 
liam  Lowman. 

When  he  first  wore  his  sword  in  the  streets  of  Fhiladdphia, 
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some  of  his  quondam  Friends,  or  Quakers,  belonging  to  meeting, 
sought  to  ridicule  his  side  arms,  asking  him  what  it  was,  to  which 
lie  zeplied,  *^  it  was  to  defend  his  property  and  his  liberty/^  It 
afterwards  proved  that  he  not  only  knew  how  to  wear  his  swoxd, 

but  Iiuw  to  use  it  to  some  effect. 

Colonel  Matlaek  lived  to  be  upwards  of  ninety-nine  years  of  age, 
and  retained  his  ^ulties  to  the  last  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
his  youth,  he  was  a  close  observer  of  passing  events,  and  in  old 
age,  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to  his  reminiscences  of  the  past. 

He  was  bom  at  Haddonfield,  New  Jetsey,  in  the  year  1730,  and 
died  near  Holmesburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  I5th,  1829,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Free  Quaker  burial-ground,  South  Fifth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Colonel  Matlack  held  office  under  the  early  Government  of  the 
State,  and  was  Master  of  the  KoUs"  for  many  years,  residing  at 
Lancaster,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  a  long  time.  Late 
in  life  he  was  appointed  Frothonotary  of  one  of  the  courts  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Timothy  Matlack  Bryan,  Esq.,  his  grandson,  now  Hving  (1859), 
has  in  his  possession,  given  to  him  by  the  family,  in  consequence 
of  bearing  his  name,  a  silver  urn,  presented  to  Colonel  Matlack  by 
"  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  City  of  Philadelpliia,''  for  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  many  services 
rendered  by  him  during  the  entire  struggle,  and  up  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Cobnies  by  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Anno  Domini  1783. 

Indeed,  Colonel  Matlack  was  conspicuous  in  all  the  public  mea- 
sures of  the  War  of  1776,  N\as  a  popular  rmd  successful  candidate 
to  public;  otiiccs ;  and  finally,  raised  himself  a  respectable  name 
and  estate. 
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KEY.  PHILIP  ¥.  MAIER,  D.D. 

Rev.  F&ilip  F.  Matbb,  D.D.,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  16tb^ 
1858,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  The  above-named  divine  m 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St  John,  in  Baoe 

Street,  above  Fifth.  Mr.  Mayer  was,  we  believe,  the  oldest  clergyman 

engaged  in  active  ministerial  duties  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  his  congregation,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  his 
learning,  and  his  many  other  admirable  qualities,  by  people  of  all 
denominations. 

Mr.  Mayer  was,  we  believe,  a  native  of  Auburn,  New  York,  and 
resided  in  Albany  previous  to  his  coming  to  this  city.  He  m 
over  fifty  years  in  the  ministr}%  ha\'ing  preached  his  fiftieth 

anniversarv  sermon  some  time  a«ro.  He  had  been  for  nianv  vears 
President  of  tlip  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Diaiib. 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  a  Trustee  ot  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania* 


MATTHEW  MEASE. 

Matthew  Meas£  was  born  in  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
and  emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  America,  settling  in  Philadelphia, 
where  his  uncle,  John  Mease,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  meichaat, 
resided.  Though  educated  for  a  merchant,  he  entered  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  and  became  Purser  of  the  *^  Bonhomme  RichartL'*  In 
the  desperate  encounter  between  that  vessel  and  the  Serapis,  Mr. 
Mease,  not  relishing  the  thonght  of  being  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
engagement,  obtained  from  Paul  Jones  the  command  of  the 
quarter-deck  guns,  which  were  served  under  him  until  he  was 
carried  below  to  the  cock-pit  dangerously  wounded  on  the  head  by 
a  splinter.   He  died  i^  Philadelphia,  in  1787. 
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JOHN  MEASE. 

John  Mease  was  born  in  Strabane,  Ireland.  He  came  to  this 
ooimtry  in  the  yeai  1754,  and  for  many  yea»  wag  an  eminent 
shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  He  was  an  early  and  an  ardent 
Mend  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Troop  of  City  Cavalry.  On  the  ever-memorable 
night  of  tlic  2  )th  of  December,  1776,  he  was  one  of  twenty-four  of 
that  corjis  who  crossed  the  Delaware  with  the  troops  under  General 
\\'as!ungton  when  the  Hessians  were  captured, 

Mr.  Mease  was  one  of  five  detailed  to  the  service  of  keeping 
alive  the  fires  along  the  line  of  the  American  encampment  at  Tren- 
ton to  deceive  the  enemy,  whilst  the  Americans  marched  by  a  pri- 
vate route  to  attack  their  rear-guard  at  Princeton.  He  served  with 
the  Troop  until  the  end  of  tlie  war,  and  suftcrod  great  loss  of  pro- 
perty in  his  warcliousi's  and  (hvelliag.  For  tlie  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  he  was  one  of  the  Admiralty  Surveyors  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  died  in  1826,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  He 
subscribed  fi>ur  thousand  pounds  to  supply  the  army  in  1780.  Mr. 
John  Mease  was  the  only  man  who  continued  in  the  latter  days  to 
wear  the  old  three-cornered  hat  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  ^mi- 
Karly  called  "The  Last  of  the  Cocked  Hats." 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter,  dated  1774,  says,  he  dined  in  Philadel- 
phia with  General  Mifilin,  Dr.  Rush,  John  Dickinson,  Mr.  Chew, 
and  John  Mease. 


JAMES  MEASE,  M.D. 

BT  THOMAS  X.  WSABlOir. 

Db.  Jamss  Msass,  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athenaeum,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.   He  passed  a  long  and 

active  life  in  our  midst,  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 

his  Irllow-citizens.  Dr.  Mease  was  not  very  extensively  engaged 
in  the  pmctice  of  his  profession;  but  he  possessed  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  it,  and  contributed  to  its  improyement  and  icffine- 

meiit.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  a  number  of  books;  some 
of  a  local  character,  which  have  served  to  illustrate  tlic  history  aud 
statistics  of  his  native  place ;  others  calculated  to  promote  the  cause 
of  scientific  agriculture,  the  moral  and  mental  impioveme&t  of 
mechanics,  and  the  general  good  of  the  commimitj.  An  acthre 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  contributed,  by  his  waU 
ings  and  personal  assistance,  to  many  other  institutions,  sdentijic 
and  literary  ;  and,  ha^'ing  paid  his  ftill  share  of  that  duty  of  bene- 
ficence which  we  all  owe  to  the  community  in  which  we  live.  Dr. 
Mease  died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  day  of  May, 
1846,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


JOHN  MELISH. 

John  MELiSii,  a  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Scotland ;  came  to 
this  country  in  1809 ;  and  died  at  Plnladelphia,  December  30th, 
1822,  aged  fifty-two  years.  He  published  "  Travels  in  the  Uiiited 
States,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1812;  *' A 
Description  of  the  Boads,"&c.,  1814;  A  Tiayelling  Diiectoiy,'' 
1815;  ''Description  of  the  United  States,**  1816;  «'UniTenal 
School  Geography,  and  Adas;**  «'The  Necessity  of  Protecting 
Manufactures,"  1818;  "Maps  of  Pennsyhaiua  aud  the  United 
States  ;"     Information  to  Emigrants,"  1819,  &c. 


WILLIAM  MEREDITH. 

William  Meredith  was  bom  at  Fhiladdphia,  on  the  2d  July) 
1772,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Heiedidi, 

natives  of  Great  Britain. 

William  Meredith,  after  graduating  at  the  Liuversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, commencetl  the  study  of  the  law,  aud  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  September,  1795.   In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss 
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Gertrude  Goiivemciir  Ogden,  a  niece  of  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the 
signers  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  Goiiverneur 
Moms.  This  lady,  besides  being  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife 
and  mother,  was  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments  and  of  remark- 
able intellectual  power.  Mr.  Meredith  and  she  were  both  contri- 
btttors  to  ^  The  Portfoho,"  then  edited  by  Dennie,  and  formed  part 
of  the  literary  circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre. 

Mr.  "^feredith  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
until  the  year  1814,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Bank.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  afterwards  of  the  Select  Council,  and  filled  for  some 
time  the  office  of  City  Solieitor.  He  was  an  acttve  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  sat  for  man}^  }  ears  in  its  Diocesan  and 
General  Conventions.  He  \va8  for  a  long  period  a  Trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  and  a  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  old  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Company,  and 
for  nearly  five-and- twenty  years  of  the  Wistar  Club.  In  1828, 
Mrs.  Meredith  died,  after  a  painfiQ  illness,  and  her  loss  so  pro8> 
trated  him  that  he  never  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind.  In  the 
summer  of  1839  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  of  which  he  had  had 
a  slight  attack  in  1827.  This  second  attack  wliolly  shattered  his 
powers,  and  deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  intelligible  s^x^ech.  He 
lingerc^d  n^^  it  were  between  life  and  death  until  September,  1844, 
when  he  died,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

A  remarkable  trait  of  Mr.  Meredith  was  the  conciliating  cour- 
tesy of  his  deportment  which  was  displayed  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-citizens  of  every  station  and  age,  but  more  especially  in 
the  cultivation  of  those  duties  of  a  refined  and  gracious  hospitality, 
too  frequently  neprlected  by  men  of  his  intellectual  ciulowments  and 
educational  acquirements.  He  was  in  his  elocution,  private  and 
public,  a  most  agreeable  speaker.  His  language  was  clear,  chaste, 
and  elegant,  his  person  commanding  and  graceful,  and  there  was  a 
finish  in  all  that  he  did  or  said  which  attracted  attention  and  good 
will,  while  it  commanded  respect.  Decided  and  firm  in  his  own 
opinions,  lit  w:is  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion  in  others.  The 
cirrlo  of  his  fViciidships  was  always  enlarging  itself  while  lie  lived, 
and  he  never  lost  a  iiiend  except  by  death. 
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Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  (an  old  and  ralued  fnend  of  Mr.  Meredith), 

in  his  work  called  *'  Didactics,"  published  in  1- liiladelpliia  in  1836, 
spt  aks  tlius  of  Mrs.  Mcrcditli:  "  She  was  a  mother  capable  of  fully 
educating  her  children  of  both  sexes — a  wife,  serving  as  the  effi- 
cient counsellor  and  partner  of  her  husband  in  all  his  duties  and 
cares — a  Mend,  anxiously  reflecting,  judging,  feeling,  acting,  &r 
those  whom  she  honored  with  her  regard-— a  member  of  the  &ddonr 
able  world,  who  assembled  around  her  the  gayest  circles,  and 
enlivened  external  entertainments,  without  ever  losing  au  hour,  or 
omitting  an  effort,  material  for  the  minute  administration  of ;}  large 
family ;  a  writer,  who  displayed  a  mascuhne  vigor  of  thouglit  and 
expression,  and  literary  powers  and  acquisitions  of  uncommoa 
value  and  variety ;  who  wielded  her  pen  without  the  least  ambifcUm 
or  pride  of  authorship,  yet  with  the  utmost  intentness,  and  any 
sacrifice  of  self  when  instruction  or  comfort  could  be  conveyed, 
however  privately  or  remotely.  She  made  upon  m,  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  licr  arduous  way,  and  the  noble  aim  of  her  exertions,  an 
im])ression  like  that  which  we  received  when  tullo\^'ing  the  sisters 
of  the  order  of  Charity  through  some  of  the  European  hospitals; 
but  even  the  angelical  aspect  and  course  of  their  vocation. do  not 
raise  so  high  an  idea  of  excellence,  as  we  derive  fiom  the  pktaie 
of  a  matron  who  has  filled  all  the  destinies  and  energies,  and  con- 
summated the  probation  of  the  sex.** 


REESE  MEREDITH. 

Reese  Meredith  was  the  fether  of  Samuel  Meredith,  an  eminent 
merchant  ot  l^liiladelphia,  tlie  particular  friend  of  General  Wash- 
ington. Although  we  have  not  the  materials  for  a  full  biography 
of  our  subject,  yet  we  arc  loath  to  pass  by  one  so  distinguished,  by 
a  sheer  act  of  hospitality.  Beese  Meredith,  a  merchant  of  Ffaitar 
delphia,  seeing  Washington  at  the  Coffeelioose,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  personal  demeanor  as  a  genteel  stranger,  that  he  invited 
liuu  home  to  dine  with  him  on  fresh  venison.  It  tniTiu  d  a  lasting 
friendship ;  and  caused  afterwards,  it  is  said,  the  appointment  of 
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another  Meredith  of  his  family,  to  be  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 
Union.  As  this  acquaintance  was  formed  without  formal  intro- 
duction, it  long  remained  a  *^iateful  recollection  in  "Meredith's 
&mily,  as  a  proof  of  his  discernment.  He  was  the  £ither  of  the 
Treasurer,  who  became  a  man  of  large  fortune. 


THOMAS  MIFFLIN. 

Thomas  Mutuk  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1744.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  most 

respectable  class.  He  was  a  graduate  in  the  College  of  riiiladel- 
phia,  and  was  distiiiirnished  for  classical  scholarsliip  and  genius. 
He  ever  afterwards  k  t  liued  a  fondness  for  literature,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  >vriters.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents 
for  a  merchant ;  and,  after  leaving  college,  was  placed  in  one  of 
our  first  counting-houses  in  the  city.  He  subsequently  made  a 
voyage  to  Europe,  and  on  his  retam  entered  into  business  with 
one  of  his  brothers.  His  gay  and  generous  temper,  his  extraordi- 
nary pt)wurs  of  conversation,  with  his  frank  and  p()[>ular  manners, 
made  him,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  decided  favorite  with  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  at  that  time  represented  in 
the  State  legislature  by  two  burgesses,  annually  elected  by  the 
people.  As  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country  were  becom- 
ing serious  and  threatening,  it  was  particularly  important  to 
advance  to  places  of  high  public  trust,  men  whose  patriotic  prin- 
ciples could  be  reUed  upon ;  and  whose  knowledge,  talents,  and 
force  of  character  qualified  tlu^m  to  s(n\e  the  country  faithfully 
and  efficiently  in  the  impending  danger.  Thomas  Miffiin  was 
elected  in  1T72,  although  but  twenty*cight  years  of  age,  as  one  of 
the  burgesses  to  represent  the  city,  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  appohited  one  of  the 
delegates  from  the  State  to  the  first  Congress. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  presented  a  noble  and 
interesting  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  powers  of  eloquence. 
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Many  addresses  wexe  deUveied,  such  as  the  solemnity  of  the  anb- 
ject,  and  patriotism  of  the  oratozs  dictated ;  hat  Mifflin,  although 
the  youngest  of  the  speakers,  took  the  hold  and  decisive  ground 
of  a  steady  adherence  to  the  lesolutions  which  were  then  offered 
and  adopted. 

Companies  and  regiments  for  the  assertion  and  defence  of  Ame- 
rican liberties  and  rights,  were  spontaneously  formed,  and  Mifflin  was 
appointed  the  Major  of  one  of  the  regiments.  To  wait  nntil  danger 
came  upon  him,  did  not  suit  his  ardent  s^rit;  he  determined  to 
seek  it,  and  accordingly  joined  the  camp  then  formed  at  Boston. 
He  very  soon  distinguished  himself  there,  by  opposing  a  detadi* 
ment  of  the  British  army,  sent  to  collect  cattle  from  the  nei|nrhbor- 
hood.  An  otiiccr  of  h'l^i  rank,  wlio  was  a  ^vitness  of  this  proceed- 
ing, declared  that  he  never  saw  a  greater  display  of  persooal 
hravery  than  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  in  the  codi  and  in> 
txepid  conduct  of  Colonel  Mifflin."  A  short  time  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  troops  from  Boston,  Colonel  Mifflin  reoei^ 
from  Congress  the  commission  of  Brigadier-Greneral ;  having  pre- 
viously perlurmod,  in  a  most  satisfactory  Tnaniier,  the  arduous 
duties  of  Quarter-master  General.  Tlic  high  opinion  which  Con- 
gress entertained  of  the  talents,  judgment,  and  zeal  in  the  great 
cause,  of  General  Mifflin,  was  manifested*by  a  resolution  of  25th 
of  May,  1776,  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with  Grenenl 
Washington,  General  Gates,  and  General  MSfflin,  touching  the 
frontiers  towards  Canada."  To  be  associated  with  such  men,  in 
such  a  service,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  u  luubt  gratifying 
honor. 

In  this  gloomy  state  of  the  country,  her  leading  and  undaunted 
patriots  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
preceding  year  by  personal  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  honoraUe 
feelings  of  the  people.  The  peculiar  eloquence  of  Gtoeral  Mifflin 
was  exactly  what  was  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and  he  was  directed 
to  go  into  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  exhutt  and  rouse  the 
militia  to  conic  forth  in  defence?  of  tlieir  country."  His  selection 
for  this  service  is  mentioned  by  Marshall  in  his  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton," who  says,  that  "  the  exertions  of  General  Mifflin,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  raise  the  mihtia  of  Pennsylvania,  tfaoogh 
they  made  but  little  impression  on  the  State  at  large,  were  attended 
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with  some  degxee  of  suocefls  in  PhDadelpbia.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  associated  for  the  defence  of  their 

countn' ;  iuul  uii  this  occasion  fifteen  hundred  of  them  marclicd  to 
Trenton."  General  Washington  had  p-iven  up  his  design  of  march- 
ing to  Princeton  on  receiving  inteUigence  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
ma  rapidly  advancing  fiom  Bmnswick,  and  had  passed  the  Dela- 
ware ;  the  British  then  occupying  Trenton.  General  Mifflin  was 
again  despatched  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  numexons 
00166  in  that  place.  Congress  also  declared  that  they  deemed  it 
of  great  importance  to  the  general  safety  that  "  General  Mifflin 
should  make  a  progress  through  several  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  rouse  the  fireemen  thereof  to  the  immediate 
defence  of  the  dty  and  country and  they  resolved  "  that  the 
Assembly  be  requested  to  appoint  a  oomnuttee  of  their  body  to 
make  the  tour  with  him,  and  assist  in  this  good  and  necessary 
work.'*  General  Mifflin  cheerfully  accepted  this  higlil}  important 
mission,  and  executed  it  with  his  usual  ability  and  zeal.  He 
assembled  the  people  at  conv(  nient  places,  and  poured  forth  his 
exciting  eloquence  in  meeting-houses,  churches,  and  court-houses ; 
£rom  pulpits  sacred  to  the  office  of  religion,  and  from  the  judg- 
ment seats  of  the  law.  The  battle  of  Princeton,  in  January,  1177, 
immediately  followed  these  exertions;  and  tbe  victories  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  may  be  considered  as  having  assured  and  sealed 
American  Independence.  General  Mifflin  was  present  at  Princeton, 
and  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Colonel  Trumbuirs  painting  of 
that  memorable  conflict.  In  the  following  February,  Congress 
raised  General  Mifflin  to  the  rank  of  Major-GeneraL 

Although  the  health  of  Greneral  Mifflin  was  considerably  impaired 
by  his  constant  and  various  labors  in  the  military  service  of  his 
oountry,  he  continued  in  it  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
with  his  co-laborers  in  the  great  work,  the  unspeakable  happiness 
of  seeing  the  independence  of  his  country  firmly  and  forever  esta- 
blislicd.  lie  had  maintained  and  augmented  the  attachment  of  his 
feUow-citizens  to  him,  and,  in  1783,  was  appointed  by  the  Legisla^ 
tore  of  Pennsylvania  a  member  of  Congress.  By  that  illustrious 
body  of  true  American  patriots,  he  was,  in  the  &11  of  the  same 
year,  elevated  to  the  seat  of  •their  President.  In  this  capacity,  he 
received  from  General  Washington  the  resignation  of  his  comnus- 
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sion  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  It  was  his 
duty  to  reply  to  the  address  of  Washington  on  this  august  occa- 
sion, which,  in  all  its  interesting  circumstances,  has  no  paialkl  in 
the  histor)'  of  human  affairs.   Bolh  addresses  were  such  as  would 

be  expected  from  the  respective  officers. 

In  1785,  General  Mifflin  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlio  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  elected  the  Speaker  of  that  body.  In  17S8. 
he  became  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the 
State,  under  the  Constitution  of  that  day.  In  1787,  the  great  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Philadelphia  to  finune  a  goTemment  for  the 
United  States  (then  sinking  into  anaidiy  and  ruin  because  dtey 
had  no  government),  which  should  "  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  truiKiuillity."  In  this  ilhistrious 
assembly,  General  Mifflin  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  Convention  was  called  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  rdfom 
theii  plan  of  goTemment  Of  this  Convention  General  Mifflin  was 
the  President.   He  had,  as  he  had  shown  when  Speaker  of  tiie 

House  of  Assembly,  an  uimsual  litiicss  for  presiding  over  such 
assemblies.  He  was  prompt  and  decisive,  and  exercised  his  auilio 
rity  with  dignity  and  impartiality.  When  the  Constitution,  formed 
and  adopted  by  this  Convention,  went  into  operation,  General  Mif- 
flin was  elected  the  first  Governor,  in  whose  hands  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  State  was  placed,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
the  office  by  re-elections  for  the  whole  constitutional  term,  to  wit, 
nine  years. 

In  1794,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  aboift  French  affairs, 
and  not  without  some  connection  with  it,  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  immediately 
inflamed  by  the  imposition  of  certain  intenud  taxes,  pertienlarly 
that  on  whiskey.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose 
laws  were  thus  defied  and  opposed  by  force,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  to  quell  the  insurgents.  On  tlie  call  of  the  President,  Gro- 
vemor  Mifflin  marched  at  the  head  of  the  quota  of  militia  demandcnl 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  putting  aside  all  tlic  pride  of  rank  and  eti- 
quette, served  under  General  Lee,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who 
had  been  inferior  to  Governor  Mifflin  in  rank  in  the  army  of  the 
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war  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  althougli  the  semce  to  be  performed 

was  in  Governor  Mifflin's  own  State. 

Governor  Mifflin  took  his  leave  of  the  I.rgislature  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1799 ;  and  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Bepiesentatives,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly.  His  health 
was  now  exceedingly  impaired ;  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  the 
gout,  which  geneiaUy  struck  at  his  stomach.  After  a  short  confine- 
ment, he  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1800,  at  Lancaster,  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  government,  llcsohitions  were  passed  by  the 
Legislatnre,  expressive  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  public 
services  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His  interment  was  provided 
Ibr  at  the  public  expense,  and  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SAMUEL  MILLER. 

iJEOTBHrAKT-CoLOKBL  Samubl  Mili^,  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  who  died  at  his  residmice  in  Philadelphia  on  Sun- 
day, December  9th,  1855,  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Having  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-one  years,  ho  has  not  lately  been  in  active 
service;  but  his  bravery  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  litb  is 
part  of  our  national  history.  During  the  last  war  witli  Great 
Britain  he  commanded  a  moving  battery  at  St  I^onard's  Creek, 
which  rendered  much  service  in  opposing  the  British  approach 
upon  Washington.  At  Bladensburg,  he  fought  with  unsurpassed 
bravery,  receiving  a  severe  wound  while  commanding  tiie  Ma- 
rines,  who  were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  Indian  wars,  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  he  was  active  and 
useful  at  the  most  trying  times.  After  tlxat,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Philadelphia  station,  and  during  a  long  residence  here, 
he  won  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  noblest 
private  character  united  to  all  that  is  chivalrous  in  the  soldier. 
When  the  Mexican  war  began,  although  past  the  age  of  three- 
score and  ten,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government;  but  regard 
for  the  declining  years  of  a  patriot  who  had  already  done  aU  that 
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man  ooold  do  fi>r  his  country,  induced  the  Groyexnment  to  pemrit 
him  to  remain  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  deatii  was 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  this  city,  and  his  numerous 
companions  iu  arms,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  heard  of  it 
with  grief 


DR.  J.  A.  MONGES. 

BY  J.  a.  MANC&KD£j  M.D. 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1827,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  John  Annentaire  Monges,  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  of  Madrid,  formerly  of  the  Island  of  St  Domingo, 

and  for  the  last  thirty-four  years  an  eminent  practitioner  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Mong<  ^s  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Thorembasse. 
Department  of  Var  (formerly  of  Provence),  in  France.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  imder  the  diiectioaA 
of  a  physician  of  eminence  of  Marseilles,  the  capital  of  Fzoyenoe. 
Having  devoted  the  usual  period  of  his  preparatory  studies,  be 
solicited  and  obtained  admission  as  house  surgeon  in  the  Boyal 
Marine  Hospital  at  Hochefort,  where,  after  a  short  residence,  he 
was  induced,  in  the  year  1781,  to  accept  the  situation  of  surgeon 
to  a  ship  of  war  proceeding  to  this  country,  then  engaged  in  her 
eventful  struggle  for  independence.  It  appears  that  he  continuai 
attached  to  the  French  naval  force,  at  that  period  stationed  on  our 
coast,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that  be  aftermoils 
remained  in  the  United  States  until  the  year  17S6.  It  was  during 
this  residence  that  he  perturnied  a  jounu  }  through  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  &e.,  to  New  Orleans,  witli  a  view  to  a  settlement  ia 
Louisiana ;  but,  not  tinding  it  suitable  to  his  views,  he  deterniined 
on  ptooeediug  to  the  French  West  Indies,  and  arrived  at  St  Do- 
mingo, in  the  year  1785, 

Until  his  arrival  here,  in  1798,  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  yel- 
low fever;  and,  consequently,  was  as  unprepared  as  any  other 
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physidan  to  treat  the  disease.   Nerertheless,  bis  success  in  the 

management  of  it  was  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  an  unfounded 
assertion,  coiitaiiied  in  a  highly  respectable  work,  lately  published 
in  Paris,  that  "  Dr.  Mongcs  had  visited  about  three  hundred  per- 
sons affected  with  yellow  fever,  and  only  lost  one  child."  Upon 
reading  this  statement^  immediate  steps  were  taken  by  him  to 
contradict  an  assertion  so  absoid,  and  its  author  was  subsequently 
brought  to  a  &ir  recantation. 

To  his  profession,  the  successful  career  of  Dr.  Monges  offers  the 
rare  though  encciuraging  example  of  a  good  man  and  a  resjiectable 
physician,  who,  supported  by  lu>  industry  and  merit  alone,  without 
the  adventitious  aid  of  wealthy  of  family  influence  and  connections^ 
or  of  sectarian  patronage,  attained  the  highest  standing  in  his  pro- 
ftsflion^  and  secured  to  his  memory  the  approbation  of  the  just. 

As  the  disease  to  which  the  subject  of  these  observations  had 
hog  been  a  victim,  presents  some  fbatures  of  interest,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  state  cursorily  its  prominent  symptoius. 

In  the  winter  of  1798,  Dr.  Monges  became  affected  with  pneu- 
monia, which  was  not  so  considered  at  first.  At  the  end  of  five 
days  it  had  become  too  late  to  combat  the  disease  successfully,  and 
it  gradually  assumed  a  chronic  form.  His  cough  was  constant, 
though  not  as  incessant  during  summer  as  in  winter,  but  his  ex- 
traordinary and  unexampled  expectoration,  which  was  unabated 
by  depiction,  or  the  increase  of  any  other  secretion,  and  which,  in 
feet,  haviuf^  lasted  for  so  lonj:^  a  portion  of  his  Hfe,  might  be 
considered  as  a  new  secretion,  which  the  system  required,  still 
remained  a  most  astonishing  characteristic  of  his  disease.  Perspi- 
ration £ot  many  years  had  become  extremely  rare  i  in  the  warmest 
days  of  summer,  though  covered  with  flaimel,  it  was  to  him  an 
unusual  visitor.  As  long  as  he  was  enabled  to  walk  with  some 
degree  of  strength,  no  tt*dcma  was  perceptible ;  but  after  his  long 
confinement,  during  his  last  winter,  it  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  even  reached  the  abdomen.  Towards  spring,  increased 
ditficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  concomitant  symptoms,  induced 
him  to  announce  the  presence  of  hydrothorax.  Subsequently,  he 
complained  much  of  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  once  more  resorted 
to  his  custom  of  dry  cupping.  His  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
expectoration  became  more  and  more  difficult,  until  his  death. 
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HORATIO  NE^\'TON  MOORE.' 

(From  the  Siiadaj  Diapftteh.) 

We  heaid  with  deep  regret  of  the  death,  on  Friday  last,  ih& 
36th  of  August,  1869,  of  Horatio  N.  Moore,  of  this  city,  a  gentle- 
man whose  friendslii[)  was  warmly  enjoyed  by  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cnltivating  it.  Mr.  Moore  liad  genius  and  taste,  and,  liad 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  he  would  have  occupied  the 
high  place  among  the  literati  of  the  country,  which  was  within  his 
reach,  but  which  he  only  &iled  to  attain  by  abandoning  the  effort, 
and  directing  his  energies  to  other  occupations.  At  Ihe  early  age 
of  nineteen,  Mr.  Moore  composed  his  first  important  work,  Or- 
lando, or  Woman's  Virtue,"  a  tragedy,  which  was  published  by 
Turner  &  risher.  This  tragedy  Was  followed  by  "  The  Regicide," 
a  five  act  tragedy.  Neither  of  these  were  acted.  They  are  as 
compositions  feir,  but  not  superior ;  the  bent  of  Mr.  ^loore's  mind 
was  of  a  different  cast.  At  a  later  period,  he  produced  his  widely- 
known  romance, Mary  Morris,"  a  story  ftsdnating  in  interest  and 
style,  which  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  achieved  a  popularity 
that  was  remarkable.  No  story  of  a  local  character  achieved  a 
worthier  success.  It  has  been  publislied  many  times,  in  various 
newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  Union,  and  is  one  of 
those  romances  that  never  becomes  old.  The  charm  of  this  stoiy 
is  the  hvely  movement  of  the  incidents,  the  interweaving  of  cha- 
racter with  actions  and  passions,  so  that  the  interest  is  kept  up 
with  absorbing  effect.  "Maiy  Morris"  was  followed  by  "Hw 
Groomsman,"  "The  Marriage  Certificate,"  "The  Heart  Over- 
tasked," "Two  Months  "Married,"  "Fitzgerald  and  Hopkins,'* 
"  The  Reign  of  Terror,"  and  other  romances,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  in  book  form,  and  are  standard  stories. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Moore  wrote  £ir  the  "  Sunday  Dispatch,** 
what  was  probably  his  last  novelette, "  Bight  and  Wrong.'*  Many 
of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  remember  this  tale  as  one  of  unusual 
power  and  interest.  We  think  it  one  of  the  best  that  he  ever 
wrote.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Moore  st^emed  to  be 
gradually  passing  from  the  realm  of  fiction  into  that  of  fact  He 
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has  ^mtten  a  "  Life  of  General  Marion,"  and  a  "  life  of  General 
Wayne,"  both  of  which  were  published  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  this  city. 
We  recollect  him  as  the  writer  of  a  very  curious  memoir  of  those 
fiunoos  refugees,  the  Doanes,  who  terrified  our  gprandfathei's.  His 
letters,  giving  an  account  of  their  feats,  were  pubUshed  in  the 
^Boston  Museum,'' running  through  several  numbers.  The  death 
of  this  genial  and  amiable  gentleman  will  be  widely  lamented. 
He  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen :  generous,  gentle-hearted,  and 
honorable  in  every  aspiration.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  but  forty-hve  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death  from  disease  of  the  heart. 


JOHN  MORGAN,  M.U, 


JoHx  Morgan,  M.D.,  F.ll.S.,  a  learned  physician,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1735.  When  he  had  completed  the  study  of 
physic,  under  the  care  of  Br.  Bedman,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  his  country  as  a  surgeon  and  lieutenant,  with  the  provincial 

troops,  in  the  last  war  which  w^as  carried  on  against  the  French  in 
America.  He  acquired  both  skill  and  reputation  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  army.  In  the  year  1760,  he  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  medicine.  After  attending  the  lectures  of  WiUiam 
Hunter,  he  spent  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the 
mstructions  of  Monro,  Cullen,  Butherford,  Whyt,  and  Hope.  He 
then  published  an  elaborate  thesis  upon  the  fevmation  of  pus,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  From  Edin- 
burgh, he  went  to  Paris.    He  also  visited  Holland  and  Italy. 

During  his  absence,  he  concerted  with  Dr.  Shippeu  the  plan  of 
a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  arrival,  in  1765,  was  « 
Immediately  elected  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  College  of  that  dty.  He  soon  delivered  his  plan  of 
oonnecting  a  medical  school  with  the  College.  In  1769,  he  saw  the 
frnits  of  his  labors,  for  in  that  year  five  young  gentlemen  received 
the  first  honors  in  medicine  that  were  conferred  in  America.  He 
was  active  in  establishing  the  American  Philosophical  ISociety,  in 
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1769.  In  1773,  he  went  to  Jamaica  to  solicit  benefactions  for  the 
advancement  oi  general  literature  in  the  College.  In  October,  1775, 
he  was  appointed  by  Congress  Director-General  and  Physician-in- 
chief  to  the  General  Hospital  of  the  American  Army,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Churdi.  He  immediately  xepaired  to  Cambridge;  but,  m 
1777,  he  was  lemoyed  from  his  office  without  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  himseH  The  dissensions  between  the  surgeons  of  the 
General  Hospital  and  of  the  regiments,  and  other  circumstances, 
gave  rise  to  calumnies  against  him.  After  Ids  renlo^  :i],  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  a  Committee  of  Congress,  appointed  by  his 
request,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  died  October  15th, 
1189,  aged  iifty-thiee  years.  His  successor  in  the  professor's  chair 
was  Dr.  Rush.  He  published  ^*  TkUamen  meMoum  depuria  con^ 
Hone^  1763  ;**  A  Discourse  upon  the  Institution  of  Medical  Schoob 
in  America,  1765 ;"  "  Fonr  Dissertations  on  the  Reciprocal  Advan- 
tages of  a  Perpetual  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  llGt) "  A  Recommendation  of  Inocidation,  1776;" 

A  Vindication  of  his  Public  Cbaiacter  in  the  Station  of  Diiectoi- 
Genexal,  &c." 


EGBERT  MOS£IS. 

mr  WILLIAM  BIOTHIBBIAD. 

BoBBRT  Morris,  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom 

in  Lancashire,  England,  in  January,  O.  S.,  1733.  His  fetherwas 
a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  was  engai^ed  extensively  in  the  Ame- 
rican trade,  and  when  Robert  was  l)ut  thirteen  yvais  of  age  his 
father  emigrated,  and  brought  him  to  this  coimtry,  and  settled  at 
*  Oxford,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Robert  was 
educated  by  the  Ber.  Wilham  Gorton  of  Maryland,  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  An  event  occurred  at  this  period  which  caused  him 
to  be  left  an  orphan  in  a  foreign  land.  W»  &ther  was  kiDed  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  from  a  ship  in  Delaware  Bay. 
His  education  was  not  \cry  extensive.  On  one  occasion  his  father 
chided  liim  for  his  tardiness  in  leamiDg,  when  he  leuiarked,  Why, 
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sir,  I  have  learned  all  he  could  teach  me.**  Robert  being  a  boy  of 
a  strong  mind  and  of  p^ood  discretion,  he  soon  enlisted  the  good 
opinions  of  those  thut  knew  him.  Mr.  Charles  Willing,  then  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  in  this  city,  took  him  into  his 
counting-house,  and,  hy  his  good  conduct,  when  he  became  of  age, 
he  ym  established  in  business  with  his  son,  Thomas  Willing.  Mr. 
Willing  had  a  high  opinion  of  Robert  Morris.  It  is  stated  that 
Mr.  AVilling  said  on  his  death-bed,  "  Robert,  nlways  continue  to  act 
as  you  have  done.**  In  1754,  the  partiu  rship  of  Robert  Morris 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Wiliing  took  place,  and  it  soon  became  the  most 
extensive  importing  house  in  Philadelphia. 

This  film  did  a  huge  West  India  tzade.  At  this  time  Philadel- 
phia was  the  dty  of  the  Union ;  and  it  was  to  svuAk  finns  that  it 
was  indebted  to  its  pre-eminent  position.  The  difficulties  of  navi- 
gation iu  the  Delaware  (if  there  are  any)  were  as  plentiful  then  as 
now ;  and  a  retrospect  of  onr  history,  we  are  sorr}'  to  affirm,  attests 
a  depreciation  of  commercial  enterprise.  Mr.  Morris  made  seveial 
voyages  in  one  of  their  ships  as  supercaigo;  and,  in  course  of  one 
of  these  voyages,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  man-of-war, 
and  was  for  some  time  kept  in  dose  confinement.  He  was,  how- 
ever, liberated,  and  being  a  good  mechanic,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  watches ;  and,  by  this  means, 
obtuincni  money  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resumed  his 
station.  The  foreign  business  of  this  firm  became  of  the  most 
extensive  character ;  their  punctuality  and  integrity  obtained  them 
credit  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Morris,  about  the  age  of  thirty-six,  married  the  sister  of  the 
late  Bishop  White.  She  has  been  described  as  **  elegant,  accom- 
plished, and  rich,  and  well  qualiiied  to  carry  the  feUcity  of  connu- 
bial life  to  its  highest  perfection.** 

In  1772  was  instituted  "The  St.  George's  Society  for  the  As- 
sistance Off  Englishmen  in  Distress."  Bobert  Morris  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  this  benevolent  Sodety,  that  has  done  so  much 
and  is  yet  doing  much  good  for  distressed  Englishmen.  He  was 
Vice-President  from  1772  to  1778 ;  and  from  1789  to  1796  he  was 
President  of  that  Society.*    When  they  met  together  at  the  City 

•  Hu«oric»l  Sk«Wh  of  th«  Socielj  of  the  Sous  of  St.  George  ofPliiladdplua,  1867,  p.  11. 
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Tayem,  to  celebmte  the  anTiiyersary  of  St  GeoTgip,  on  the  ^ 
April,  1775,  tlic  company  were  tiuowii  into  consternation  at  tlie 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  I>oxin^on.  llobert  Morris, 
lisq.,  was  the  presiding  officer  on  that  occasion,  and  his  presence 
could  not  control  the  agitation  of  the  members ;  many  withdrew 
with  predpitatioii  fivm  the  table,  and  gloom  and  despondency  all 
at  once  sucoeeded  to  festivity  and  rejoicing.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society  were  but  thinly  attended  after  tins  event. 

The  finn  of  Willing  &  ^lorris  worked  actively  and  zealously  for 
the  Non-importation  Articles  of  Agreement,  after  tlie  Stamp  Act 
and  the  Tea  Act  were  inflicted  on  this  country.  Tliis  measure  of 
not  importing  anything  from  the  mother  country  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  Farhament,  and  led  to  the  modification  of  seveial 
stringent  measnxes. 

At  the  close  of  die  year  1775  his  public  life  commenced.  He 
was  then  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conj^ress,  and  he  was 
placed  upon  the  "  Secret  Committee."  This  coiuinittee  was  analo- 
gous to  the  "  secret  service  money"  of  the  present  day ;  it  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  deemed  impolitic  to  publish  any  of  its  proceedings. 

^^In  the  spring  of  1776,"  says  Irving,  Congress  diose  bim  a 
special  commissioner  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  tske 
other  measures  to  procure  money  for  the  Government** 

When  Congress  removed  to  Baltimore,  in  1776,  Mr.  ]\lorris  was 
left  in  this  city  with  ssrs.  Clymer  and  Walton,  to  remain  as  Ion? 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  transact  such  business  as  tbey 
deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Morris  was  elected  to  Congress  on  the  18th  of  July,  1116, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  and  he  fadng 
in  fiiTor  of  the  measure,  affixed  his  signatmpe  to  that  inmiortid 
document  on  the  2d  of  August  following. 

This  was  a  crisis  that  filled  the  stoutest  hearts  with  terror  and 
dismay.  England  used  all  the  best  resources  at  her  control  to 
suppress  this  rebel  mob,"  and  the  leaders  were  all  marked  men, 
and  prices  had  been  set  upon  their  heads.  But  the  crisiB  bmu^t 
forth  men  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  most  extreme  extgendes  of 
the  case,  and  at  this  time  Washington  required  material  aid  in  the 
shape  of  money  to  pay  those  whose  time  of  service  had  expired. 
Morris  saw  that  Washington's  army  waa  hail  naked  and  half 
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&mished,  and  that  money  alone  would  save  them.   During  the 

retreat  of  Washington's  army  across  New  Jersey,  at  the  close  of 
1776,  Morris  borrowed  on  his  own  note  ten  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  acknowledi?ed  by  Washington  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1777. 
This  timely  act  enabled  Washington  to  collect  together  his  gallant 
band  of  patriots,  and  he  recrossed  the  Delaware,  and  gained  the 
glorious  victory  at  Trenton.  It  is  stated  that,  on  this  occasion, 
Washington  wrote  to  Morris  in  imploring  terms  to  raise  some 
money.  It  was  at  this  special  time  very  difficult  to  do  so.  He  came 
out  of  his  counting-house,  and  on  his  way  lie  met  a  wealthy  Quaker, 
John  Morton,  first  President  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and 
he  told  him  he  wanted  money  for  the  army.  Mr.  Morton  asked  him 
what  security  he  could  give ;  he  replied,  My  note  and  my  honor.*' 
The  Quaker  promptly  replied,  ^  Bohert,  thou  shalt  have  it."  It 
was  known  that  money  had  been  advanced  to  Morris,  hut  the  name 
<rf  the  loaner  has  been  suppressed  up  to  this  day,  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  to  :i<l^  ;lnce  money  for  war 
purposes.  John  Morton  forbid  his  family  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance, and  it  is  now  first  published. 

The  situation  of  Greneral  Greene  in  South  Carolina  was  equally 
critical,  his  distresses  rendering  it^scaicely  possible  to  keep  the 
tioop^  t(  ><^ether;  when  a  gentleman  of  that  State  advanced  the 
necessary  sums,  and  enabled  him  to  avert  the  danger.  "When 
General  Greene  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  repiiired  to  tlie  office 
of  finance  to  settle  his  accounts  after  the  war  terminated,  he  found 
he  had  been  relieved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morris.  He  felt 
at  first  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  him ;  but,  on  reflec- 
tion, he  told  Mr.  Morris  he  had  never  done  a  wiser  thing ;  '  for,' 
sud  he, '  on  other  occasions  I  was  sufficiently  distressed  to  have 
warranted  my  drawing  on  you,  had  I  known  I  might  have  done  so, 
and  I  shouiil  have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege.'" 

Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  Bn^  k,  of  revolutionary  nieniory,  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  the  valuable  and  cotemporary  history  of 
Hobert  Morris,  by  the  late  lamented  Judge  Petexs.  This  valuable 
infinmation  is  conveyed  in  a  letter,  dated  Belmont,  12th  January, 
1818,  and  addressed  to  General  W.  H.  Harrison.  After  some 
preliminary  matters  in  regard  to  the  person^  history  of  the  Judge, 

he  thus  states:  "In  the  Journals  of  Congress,  July,  1781,  you 
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wUl  see  that  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War  was  directed  to 

repair  to  headquarters  with  the  Superintendent  of  Finance  (Mr. 
Morris),  and  consult  witli  the  Coiiunaii(lcr-in<'hief  on  the  subjects 
therein  mentioned.  The  member  of  the  Board  was  myself.  This 
business,  by-the-by,  is  the  one  mentioned  in  a  private  letter 
from  General  Gates  to  me;  published,  very  disagreeably  to  me, 
by  General  Wilkinson,  without  my  consent  or  previous  know- 
ledge. He  has  declared  that  he  procured  it,  or  a  copy,  out  cf 
General  Gates's  letter-book,  and  not  from  me,  who  never  sub- 
jected myself  to  the  reproiu  li  of  showing  such  letters.  To  slimv 
the  prostrate  situation  of  our  pecuniary  coiucnis,  I  mention 
that  I  had  not  in  the  chest  of  the  office,  without  interfering  with 
the  daily  common  demands  for  contingencies,  a  sufficient  sum 
for  my  outfit  and  personal  expenses.  Not  foreseeing  any  eztia 
claims  for  casualties,  I  had  not  provided  out  of  my  own  funds 
against  them.  At  Trenton  (on  our  way  to  camp),  I  lost  a  horse. 
I  could  have  ord(>rc(l  one  out  of  the  (punter-masters  stables;  but 
I  avoided  tlie  example,  knowing  the  low  state  of  that  departmont. 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  Mr.  ^Morris  the  money  necessar)'  to 
replace  my  loss.  On  our  arrival  at  headquarters  we  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  General  [Washington].  I  was  now  confirmed 
in  what  I  had  before  been  convinced  oi^  that  our  success  in  the 
contemplated  attack  on  New  Yoik  was  fax  worse  than  doubtful; 
but  that  was  tlie  plan  of  the  campaign,  notwithstanding  liistorical 
representations  to  tlie  contrary.  Among  them  T  s(  i<  ceiitly  pub- 
lished, *  A  Project  of  Compte  Rochambeau,'  aimounting  his  having 
a  long  time  previously,  formed  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  fortunate 
achievement  which  closed  our  war.  And  yet  I  know  that  the 
change  of  the  plan  at  first  fixed  on  for  the  campaign  was  sudden 
and  accidental ;  all  our  conferences  were  predicated  on  measoses 
solely  relating  to  the  intendt  I  iittuck  on  New  York,  in  which  I 
claim  no  share  of  arranc^oTTKMits  purely  military,  nor  in  those  wljich 
the  sudden  change  producttl. 

One  morning,  at  the  beat  of  reveille,  Mr.  Morris  and  myself  (who 
occupied  the  same  marquee)  were  roused  by  a  messenger  finm  hesd* 
quarters,  and  desired  forthwith  to  repair  thither.  We  mste  sin- 
prised  at  the  ciTcumstanoe,  everything  having  been  the  evening 
before  perfectly  tranquil.    We  were  more  so  on  our  meeting  the 
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G^eral,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  with  expreflsions  of  intem- 
perate passion  (which  I  will  not  repeat),  handetl  to  mc  -a  letter  from 
the  French  Admiral,  who  coiumanded  six  or  seven  ships  at  liliode 
Island.  *  Here,'  said  the  General,  *  read  this ;  you  understand  the 
French;*  and,  turning  away,  *  so  do  I  now  better  than  ever.'  Mr. 
M.  and  myself  stood  silent,  and  not  a  little  astonished ;  though 
I  was  not  displeased  with  the  change,  the  scene  was  so  strikingly 
singular  that  I  shall  never  forget  it  The  letter  informed  the  Gene- 
ral the  writer  had  received  by  an  express  frigate,  arrived  from 
the  fleet  of  Compte  de  Grasse  at  sea,  orders  to  join  that  fleet  in  the 
Chesapeake,  as  the  Admiml  had  changed  liis  destination  for  New 
York,  on  information  that  the  New  York  bay  was  dangerous  for 
his  heavy  ships;  and  if  anything  could  be  done  in  the  southern 
quartern,  co-opeiation  was  offered  duiing  the  few  weeks  of  his 
intended  stay  in  those  waters,  to  avoid  the  West  India  hurricane 
season.  Secresy  was  enjoined,  and  wc  went  our  way.  On  return- 
ing to  breakfast,  we  found  the  General  as  composed  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  had  happened,  and  measures  concocting  for  the  emer- 
gency. I  had  often  (for  I  knew  him  from  early  life)  admired  these 
conquests  over  himself.  That  evening,  or,  I  think,  the  next  day, 
a  letter  anived  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (from  Yiiginia), 
sanoundng  the  arrival  of  the  Fzench  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake.  I 
have  seen  it  asserted  that  this  was  the  first  intimation ;  and  an 
appearance  of  a  preconcerted  plan  was  given  to  it  in  cam]).  This 
is  another  inaccurate  historical  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  (biy  I  was 
asked  by  the  General, '  Well,  what  can  you  do  for  us,  under  the 
piesent  change  of  circumstances  V  I  answeied, '  Please  to  inform 
me  of  the  extent  of  your  wants,' 

Being  aflter  some  time  so.informed  generaUy, '  I  can  do  every- 
thing with  money,  nothing  without  it but  what  can  be  trans- 
ported from  lience,  must  he  relied  on.  1  looked  impressively  on 
Mr.  Morris,  who  said :  '  I  understand  you ;  I  must  \vd\e  time  to 
consider,  to  calculate.'  Having  so  done,  Mr.  M.  candidly  stated 
his  situation;  having  only  promised  support,  but  little  tangible 
efects  from  it.  He,  however,  agreed  that,  if  anticipations,  on  the 
cndit  of  his  personal  engagements  would  succeed,  he  could  supply 
die  means,  but  in  no  other  way. 
"  lu  a  day  or  two  we  left  camp  under  injunctions  of  secresy, 
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which  we  &ithfully  obseired,  until  the  Geneial  developed  his  final 
objects  and  measures  to  Congress.   Captain  Dayton,  the  last 

speaker,  escorted  us  with  a  corps  of  horse  through  a  short  and  dan- 
gerous route  towards  Philadilphia.    I  set  to  work  most  indus- 
triously and  marked  the  object  for  a  time.    By  the  zeal  and  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  the  staff  department,  particularly  that  ot 
ordnance  and  military  stores^  sixty  pieces  of  battering  cannoD,  and 
a  greater  number  of  field  artillery,  were  completely  provided  and 
famished  in  three  or  four  weeks;  and,  as  any  portion  of  the  tnio 
was  ready,  sent  off  on  their  way  for  the  Southern  enterprise.  Not 
a  single  gun  was  mounted  on  my  amval  at  Philadelphia,  nor  a 
rammer,  nor  a  .spontre,  or  other  article,  nor  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ^ed  aoimuuitioa  provided.    We  had  chieiiy  the  materials, 
but  no  money  to  enable  us  to  put  them  together.   No  European 
magasdne  or  arsenal  could  have  done  more  in  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances.   General  Knox,  who  arrived  in  twelve  or  to* 
teen  days,  had  a  i?reat  share  of  the  merit  of  this  effort.  Mr.  Morris 
sii[)[ilit>d  the  muuey  or  the  credit ;  and  witliout  derogation  lioiii  the 
merit  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  State  authorities,  it  m iv 
truly  be  said  that  the  financial  means  furnished  by  him  were  tlie 
main-springs  of  transportation  and  suppUes  for  the  glorious  adiieve> 
ments  whidi  effectually  secured  our  independence,  and  fimushed  tlie 
foundation  of  the  present  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  oni 
nation.    He  issued  his  notes  for,  I  think,  1,400,000  dollars.  They 
passed  freely  and  at  the  value  of  s])ceie,  and  were  in  time  all  re- 
deemed.   The  Bank  of  North  Americ  a,  which  he  founded  >vith 
money  supplied  from  abroad,  and  on  the  credit  of  his  particular 
friends  and  many  other  good  fiiends  to  their  country,  assiBted  bin 
most  eminently.   We  gave  our  securities  to  the  amount  of  a  great 
proiK)rtion  of  its  capital  stock.   My  bond  was  returned  to  me  only 
a  few  years  ago ;  and  so  were,  I  presume,  all  other  bonds.  Who, 
then,  knowin«^  all  those  things,  can  doubt  of  liis  having  been  among 
the  most  eminent  and  the  most  prominent  saviours  of  his  country  t** 
Such  a  certificate  from  a  man  of  such  high  judicial  standing  as 
Judge  Peters,  who  was  a  co-worker  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  saw 
the  man  in  every  variety  of  position,  will  place  Bobert  Mozris  hence- 
forth on  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  Bevolutionary  ftme,  next  to 
Washington.  Moms  furnished  the  sinews  of  war,  and  Washington 
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carried  them  into  snccessfbl  operation.  Without  Morris,  Washington 

could  not  liavc  carried  out  his  plans ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  tliat,  at  the  period  Avlien  Judge  Peters  and  "Morris  were 
called  on  by  Washington  to  assist  him,  that  if  the  money  had  not 
been  forthcoming,  Washington  would  not  have  been  sucoessful 
against  the  British.  Then  henceforth  let  ns  reverently  pay  oui 
homage  to  this  silent  hut  successful  coadjutor  of  Washington,  and 
hold  him  up  to  the  mirror  of  future  ages  as  an  honorable,  high- 
minded  patriot,  who  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
througli  its  darkest  phases,  and  wlio  could  not  be  tempted  by  offers, 
however  large,  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  independence. 

The  Kevolution  being  fidrly  on  the  way,  money  now  became 
of  as  mudi  importance  as  the  valor  of  our  soldiers,  and  the 
determination  of  our  countrymen  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign 
yoke. 

In  1781,  the  darkest  ptuiod  of  our  country,  when  war,  with  its 
thousand  trains  of  evil,  was  hovering  about,  and  person  and  property 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  avenging  enemy,  who  did  not  scruple  at 
any  means,  however  vile,  to  crush  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  thou- 
sands, Robert  Morris  was  called  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
ibnnation  of  a  national  bank,  by  being  called  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  financial  agent  of  the  United  States ;  or,  in  briefer 
terms,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  a  proof  of  his  ^reat 
financiering  abilities,  it  is  stated  that,  before  lie  was  tho?>eu  iman- 
cier  to  the  Government,  it  cost  $18,000,000  a  year  to  earry  it  on; 
but,  while  under  him,  it  only  cost  $5,000,000.  The  intellectual 
colossus  of  the  Revolution,  Alexander  Hamilton,  saw  that  such 
■neaos  must  be  used,  or  the  country  would  sink  into  a  weaker  vas- 
salage than  befbre.  It  was  wisely  done,  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  assumed  at  once  and  for  the  first  time  claims  as  a 
national  creditor.  Her  claims  W(^re  heckled,  but  solely  throu|L,di  tlie 
iniluence  of  Morris.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  Continental 
Army  would  have  been  disbanded  by  its  own  act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  resigned,  November  1st,  1784,  the 
offices  of  Minister  of  Finance  and  Marine,  which  he  had  held  from 
September,  1781. 

At  tlu>  conclusion  of  the  peace  lie  was  elected  twice  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  he  >vas  a  delegate  to  the  Convention 
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that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
United  States  Senator  of  the  First  Congress.  When  Washington 
chose  his  cabinet,  he  so  valued  the  services  of  Mr.  Morris  that  he 
ofi'ered  to  him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  re- 
spectfully dedined  it ;  but  Washington  still  wishing  to  honor  him, 
desired  him  to  nonie  a  candidate,  when  he  named  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Morris  served  a  full  term  as  United  States  Senator,  when, 
in  1795,  he  retired  from  public  life. 

Now  we  come  to  a  dark  epoch  in  the  life  of  this  great  man. 
His  evil  star  seemed  to  gain  the  ascendency,  and  his  great  budness 
tact  seemed  overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  nusfortnnes,  which  totally 
paralyzed  his  mind.   It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  like  Morris, 
who  had  brought  his  country  through  the  greatest  tribulation  in 
money  matters,  should  have  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own 
merits,  and  an  imlimited  belief  in  the  forbearance  of  thos<>  ^^  hom 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  dragging  out  of  slavery  into  liberty. 
But  Morris  forgot  what  men  of  less  talents  know,  that  there  are 
vultures  in  society ;  Shylocks,  who  value  man  no  more  than  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  pilfer  out  of  bim  by  exactions.   So  it 
was  with  him.   In  1794  he  was  President  of  **  The  Asvlum  Com- 
pany."   lie  began  >vith  John  Nicholson  to  speculate  largely  in  wild 
lands  in  17J)').    On  the  20th  of  February,  1795.  the  North  Ame- 
rican  Land  Company  was  formed  by  liobert  Morris,  John  Nichol- 
son, of  this  city,  and  James  Greenleaf,  of  the  city  of  New  York- 
The  capital  stock  <^  the  Company  was  to  consist  of  six  millions 
and  forty-three  and  one-quarter  of  acres  (6,000,043^)  of  land 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Gandina,  South  Cb- 
roUna,  and  Georgia.    This  land  was  sold  in  shares;  508  shares 
were  sold  to  49  subscribers ;  each  certificate  entithng  the  holder 
to  200  acres  of  land.  We  might  give  a  long  detail  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Company,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Morris  and  Nicholson  were 
ruined  by  their  connection  with  Greenleaf,  and  it  is  to  him  their 
down&ll  must  be  attributed.* 

*  Seu  Argument  oi'  Edward  i).  Lawrance,  Esq^  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  estates  of 
Robert  Morris  and  Joint  Nieholton,  decaued,  coram  J.  A.  Phifips,  Esq.,  Auditor,  eoaeem- 
ing  the  dittrilniUoii  of  $92,071  6Y  tn  the  luuidt  of  Jwaee  Dnndee  end  Beivenitn  Kagkr, 
surviving  managers  of  the  North  American  Laiul  Company,  per  their  account  filed  in  tiie 
Court  of  GommoQ  Pieaa  for  the  Citj  and  Couaty  of  Philadelphia,  1859. 
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Theie  scarcely  was  any  great  impcovement^  or  laige  schemes 
brought  into  notice,  but  Robert  Morris  was  one  whose  influence 
mm  always  sought.  In  1791  he  was  the  President  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, Susqueliiuiuu,  arid  Delaware  ('anal  Coin]);iny,  one  of  the  first 
and  greatest  improvements  introduced  into  this  State.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  position  of  Morris  in  the  lievolntiou 
thiew  him  into  such  a  voitex  of  public  confidence  that  he,  mortal  as 
he  was,  forgot  that  success  could  continue  in  his  business  only  with 
discretion  and  his  previous  good  judgment  No  scheme,  however 
great,  seemed  large  enough  for  his  comprehension  after  the  finan- 
cial success  of  the  Ho  volution.  There  can  be  but  lutle  doubt  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  tlie  South  Sea  Scheme,  the  Mississippi 
Bubble,  the  Multicaulis,  and  the  great  iiaiiway  Mania  of  1845,  to 
have  occurred  during  his  Hfetime,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
head  moveis  of  such  gigantic  schemes.  It  is  a  too  common  &ult 
with  men  who  have  been  brilliantly  successful  in  business  to  trust 
after  a  short  interval  to  the  6c7a<  of  their  success,  rather  than  to  a 
determined  perseverance.  This  was  llobert  ^Iorris*s  evil  genius. 
He  undertook  more  than  any  single  man  could  look  after ;  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  to  him  that  one  of  those  men  in  whom  he 
had  placed  unlimited  confidence  ruined  him,  either  intentionally  or 
otherwise.  Sack  a  lamentable  example  of  &llcn  greatness  ought 
to  teach  other  business  men  the  £>ily  of  attempting  to  do  more 
than  one  can  personally  superintend. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  his  life  was  the  building,  of  what 
was  termed  "  Morris's  Folly."  In  1795  (only  three  years  before  he 
was  in  prison),  he  determined  on  building  a  residence  comnieiisu- 
rate  with  his  distinguished  position.  In  the  first  place,  he  pui- 
chased  Norris*s  pasture-field,  and  afterwards  intended  to  purchase 
the  Continental  Yard ;  these  plots  of  giound  lying  between  Seventh 
sad  Eighth  Streets,  and  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets.  Here  he 
purposed  building  a  house,  which  for  magnificence  was  to  be  the 
model  for  Americans.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  time  an  archi- 
tect of  the  name  of  Major  L*Enfant,  a  I'Venchman,  was  somewhat 
distinguished  in  his  profession.  Morris  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all 
others,  fieit  determined  to  have  the  best  of  everything,  and  he 
engaged  him  ^o  draw  plans  for  his  intended  mansion;  and  the 
M  ijui,  who  must  have  been  laboring  under  some  delusion,  stated 
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that  this  grand  edifice  could  he  huilt  for  $60,000.  Morris  did 
not  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  foolishness  of  so  small  a  sum,  hut 

he  ordered  the  Major  to  comnienro  wlmt  he  never  finislicd.  Morris 
sold  some  property  to  commence  tliis  grand  delusion, — to  build  a 
magnificent  marble  hall  for  $60,000.  The  building  was  com- 
mence<l  some  fifty  feet  back  from  the  line  of  Chestnut  Street,  and 
was  placed  midway  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets.  The 
cellars  alone  for  this  great  work—^  which  some  were  three  stories 
under  ground ;  and  there  was  a  complete  labyrinth  of  passages,  in 
which,  ii'  rumor  is  true,  innny  persons  were  actually  lost — this 
portion  of  tlie  work  aluiK  i  \liausted  the  §60,000,  Morris,  never- 
tlieless,  perse\  ered ;  lie  found  more  money,  and  the  building  slowly 
progressed  two  stories  high;  the  roof  was  put  on,  and  then  the 
powers  of  Morris  were  exhausted,  and  the  building,  like  himseUE^ 
became  afterwards  a  mere  wreck.  He  had  imported  the  most 
costly  furniture ;  and  began  to  beautify  it  with  classic  statuary ; 
but,  alas  for  human  ambition!  before  it  was  finished,  it  was  sold 
by  the  sheriff,  and  bon<^dit  ])y  Mr.  William  Sansom,  a  then  woaltliy 
Quaker.  Thomas  Billington  bought  the  building  materials ;  and 
he  took  this  magnificent  fiiilure  down  in  1799,  when  poor  Morris 
was  suffering  in  a  prison,  where  yellow  fever  was  hurrying  its 
victims  to  a  premature  grave.  The  marble  decoratioDS  were  scat- 
tered among  different  buU^ngs  in  the  city ;  the  most  prominent 
were  the  fine  alto  rclic\  o  tabh-ts,  whicii  were  placed  in  semicircles 
over  tliL    indows  in  the  wings  of  the  late  Chestnut  Street  Tlieatie. 

There  arc  always  a  certain  class  of  persons  ready  to  rejoice 
at  t]ie  defeat  of  a  great  man's  plans.  If  he  attempts  greatness, 
and,  no  matter  what  virtues  he  nmy  possess,  is  knocked  down 
by  misfortune,  they  wiU  trample  on  him,  malign  him,  and  fioaUy 
crush  him  by  their  weight  Such  was  Morrises  &te.  Every 
one  spoke  of  his  towering  ambition,  and  said  it  was  a  \isitation  of 
God  upon  him  for  his  daring  wickedness.  Idle  reports  flew,  Hke 
scandal  always  does,  faster  than  truth ;  but  God,  who  has  made 
\irtue  at  all  times  superior  to  wickedness,  though  not  immediately 
manifested,  caused  Kobert  Morris  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  all 
intelligent  men,  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  great  and  good 
powers ;  and  he  is  now  revered  and  honored  by  all  rovers  of  liberty. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1787  to  1798,  he  seems  to  have 
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been  in  a  whirlpool  of  trouble ;  and  then  the  end  came, — ^his 
imprisonment.  We  have,  after  a  persevering  search  among  the 
records  of  the  Courts,  found  the  time  when  Morris  was  impri- 
soned. The  first  commitment  made  out  against  him,  was  at  the 
suit  of  John  Ely,  on  tlie  17th  of  Jiuuiary,  179S,  when  lie  was  in  the 
cuiitody  of  the  sheriff;  but  on  the  foUovviug  day,  the  18th,  John 
Bell  issued  out  another  commitment,  when  he  was  non  est  inventus. 
Why  thb  is  so,  can  only  be  supposed,  that  John  Ely  told  the  sheriff 
not  to  arrest  him,  or  some  arrangement  was  made  aAer  the  com- 
mitment was  made  out  We  have  letters  of  Morris  in  our  pos- 
session, after  this  time,  dated  at  the  Hills, — his  country  residence 
at  Bush  Hill.  We  will  give  part  of  one  letter,  which  shows  the 
extreme  anguish  of  his  mind,  and  his  dread  of  goiug  to  prison. 
In  this  letter  will  be  seen,  that  Morris  felt  determined  to  do  all  he 
could  for  his  creditors,  and  especially  for  those  who  had  been  made 
poor  through  him.  In  this  letter,  dated  January  dlst,  1798,  he 
•ays: — 

**My  mind  is  so  much  disturbed  about  going  to  prison,  that  I 
do  not  get  along  with  business.  Indeed,  I  hardly  think  it  worth 
while  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  drudgery  of  it ;  for  if  I  am  once 
locked  up  by  anybody  but  myself,  I  shall  consider  my  ruin  as 
sealed ;  and  if  so,  why  should  I  any  longer  submit  to  the  racks 
and  tortures  occasioned  by  the  importunities  and  insatiable  avarice 
of  creditors  that  I  never  knew,  or  dealt  withi  I  will  not  do  it; 
bat  if  I  keep  my  present  position,  my  exertions  shall  be  continued 
tu  iiiuke  the  most  of  my  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  paying  everything, 
and  of  having  a  suitable  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  my  family.  .  .  . 
But  to  return  to  John  Alien.  Are  you  quiet  because  he  is  1  Be- 
member,  that  every  day  he  is  silent,  accumulates  force  to  his 
daim.  It  will  come  like  thunder  soon,  and  my  &mily  will  feel 
that  event  with  a  force  that  will  break  through  all  restraint;  but 
above  all,  this  same  Mr.  Allen  ought,  upon  every  principle,  to  have 
his  money.  I  have  been  obUged  to  raise  and  pay  $300  for  divi- 
dends on  the  North  American  liand  Company's  shares.  I  would 
lather  have  bought  hay  and  bread  with  the  money,  but  durst  not'* 

StiU  later,  in  a  note  written  to  John  Nicholson,  firom  the  Hills, 
he  thus  states: — 
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"Hills,  Februarr  5lh,  1796. 

« Dear  Sir:— 

"I  got  safe  here,  and  fouiid  it  the  only  place  of  calmness 
and  quiet  my  foot  was  in  all  yesterday ;  it  has  made  more 
averse  to  the  city  than  ever,  and  I  detest  Prune  Street  more  than 
ever;  therefore,  keep  me  from  it,  if  possible,  my  dear  friend. 

Robert  Morris. 

Our  venerated  £aend,  W.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  his  interesting  auto* 
biography,  has  made  an  error  of  date  which  we  are  deaiious  of 
correcting.   It  led  us  astray  in  onr  inquiries,  and  it  may  lead 

others,  unless  it  is  corrected  ;  anil  wc  'dvc  sure  he  will  not  feci  that 
we  arc  doing  him  any  wrong  to  correct  by  record  a  mistake  he 
made  by  memory  only.  He  there  states  that  when  he  was  in 
prison,  in  1797,  Morris  was  there,  and  he  details  a  little  conversa- 
tion that  took  pkuse.  By  referring  to  tiie  records  of  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt  of  this  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  June  Term,  1798,  No.  195, 
he  was  then  committed,  and  not  in  1797.  Though  tibie  fivrt  com- 
mitment was  made  out  for  }*Iorris  on  the  18th  of  January,  179^^, 
yet  it  is  certain  lie  was  not  in  prison  before  the  Februuiy  follow- 
ing, as  the  records  show  in  the  interval  he  was  iion  est  inventti-^. 
But  on  the  20th  of  Februar)^  he  was  in  prison,  for  we  find  a  letter 
dated  the  20th  of  February,  1798,  addressed  to  John  Nicholson,  in 
which  he  says,  ^  Dear  Sir :  My  confinement  has  so  &r  been  attended 
with  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  drcumstances ;  for  having  no 
particular  place  allotted  for  mc,  i  feel  myself  an  intruder  in  every 
place  in  which  1  go.  I  sleep  on  other  persons'  beds,  I  occupy  other 
people's  rooms ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  sit  down  to  write,  it  is  at  the 
interruption  and  inconvenience  of  some  one  who  has  acquired  a 
prior  right  to  the  place.  I  am  trying  daily  to  get  a  room  fer  a 
high  rent,  and  now  have  a  prospect  of  succeecHng.  I  am  now 
writing  in  a  room  which  is  the  best  in  the  house,  and  hope  to  have 
complete  possession  in  a  day  or  two,  then  I  can  set  up  a  bed,  and 
introduce  such  furniture  and  conveniences  as  will  ni;ike  me  corn- 
fortable."  Morris's  correspondence  with  John  Nic  holson  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  shows  the  state  of  his  mind,  which  was  both  grave  and 
gay.   In  a  letter  dated  July  20tii,  1798,  he  humorously  says»  ''M 
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to  offering  your  oompoeition  to  W.  T.,  I  know  not  what  he  can  do 

with  it,  unless  you  mean  to  compose  a  poem,  not  like  H.  Marshall's 
on  '  Aliens,'  but  like  J.  Grecnleaf  on  '  Foreio^  Relations.* "  In  an- 
otlicr  letter,  dated  .September  29th,  1798,  in  speaking  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  was  tlien  raging  in  this  city,  he  says,  "  Our  prisoners 
are  gone,  except  the  sick,  Banks,  Bittenhouse,  and  myself.  Poor 

Dick  is  yery  ill,  and  they  b^;m  to  say  he  is  to  die.  They 

all  have  the  fever,  but  stOl  I  am  not  alarmed,  although  in  the 
honse  with  it.  I  keep  up  stairs  and  avoid  all  intercourse  as  much 
as  I  can.  I  have  written  to  William  not  to  come  to-moirow." 
A\  e  might  fill  a  volume  with  interesting  letters  from  Morris  during 
the  time  he  was  in  prison,  but  in  the  brief  space  wc  have  in  this 
work  it  cannot  be  allowed.  From  February,  1798,  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  United  States  Bankrupt  Law,  in  1802,  a  period  of  four 
years,  Robert  Mortis  suffered  in  prison.  We  applied  to  our  vene- 
rated friend,  Mr.  Bieck,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Morris, 
and  in  his  letter  to  us,  dated  July  28th,  1859,  ho  says,  "He  was 
kept  a  i)nsoner  there  (Prune  Street  Prison)  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  1  visited  him  twice.  Mrs.  Morris,  by  the  will  of  her 
friend,  Govexneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  had  obliged  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  that  purchased  Mr.  Bobert  Morris's  Qenesee  lands, 
to  grant  her  a  life  annuity  of  two  thousand  doUan,  I  think,  before 
she  would  consent  to  sign  certain  papers,  where  her  name  was 
indispensable  in  the  negotiation  of  the  sale  of  s.iul  lauds.  When 
her  husband  left  Prune  Street  Prison,  he  joined  her  small  esta- 
hlishnieut  in  Twelfth  Street  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  and 
there  he  died.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  guest  of  that  great 
man  before  his  fisdl,  both  at  his  dinner  and  evening  parties,  and 
entertained  for  him  the  highest  respect  and  kindest  regard." 

Such  is  the  o|nnion  of  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens,  who  lived 
during  tlic  Revolution,  who  was  an  actor  in  it,  and  whose  word  has 
always  been  entitled  to  llie  highest  credit.  It  has  olteu  been  said 
that  repubhcs  are  ungrateful,  but  if  so,  it  was  never  more  forcibly 
mani&sted  than  in  the  case  of  Bobert  Morris.  That  Morris  pos- 
sessed weaknesses,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt;  but  did  not  his 
invaluable  services  to  his  country,  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  peril, 
entitle  him  to  much  consideration  and  pecuniary  assistance,  when 
it  is  well  known  that  some  portion  of  his  liabilities  were  made  at 
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the  time  ke  was  acting  for  aad  assistiii*^  the  Grovemment  I  There 
is  at  the  present  day  but  one  reply, — that  he  was  one  whom  the 
Goyemment  ought  not  to  have  left  subject  to  the  wanton  sport  of 
his  money  creditors.  If  sudi  a  case  had  to  transfnie  m  any  of  the 
European  Governments,  special  laws,  or  appropriations  of  money, 
would  have  hcvn  made  rather  than  such  a  man  should  sufi't  r  from 
slight  pecuniary  indobtcdncss.  If  a  man  in  a  lluiiily  had  Ik^cu  one 
of  its  most  valuable  assistants,  but  wlio  has  been  overtaken  bv  mis- 
fortunes  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  his  control,  would  that  family 
allow  him  to  be  harassed  and  hunted  down  if  it  had  the  pomr 
to  release  himi  By  no  means.  Its  own  self-respect  would  abne 
have  done  it,  regardless  of  the  previous  merits  the  person  possessed. 
So  it  should  ha\  c  been  witli  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Morris  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  (loveniment  as  the  person 
in  the  family.  It  may  be  said  it  \vouid  be  unwise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  such  a  precedent ;  so  it  would,  if  such  persons  and 
such  circumstances  as  the  Bevolution  brought  forth  were  likely  to 
happen  once  in  a  thousand  years.  We  maintain  that  extraoidi- 
nary  events  require  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  legislation, 
and  soin(*  things  happen  in  all  guvernments  wliieh  require  no  pre- 
cedent to  authorize  action,  but  what  simply  arises  out  of  a  |)ixuhar 
combinatiuu  of  circumstances,  and  wiiich  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 
Such  to  US  appears  the  case  of  Robert  Mortis ;  and  as  a  confirmatina 
of  such  an  opinion  we  find,  without  one  exception,  all  those  who 
write  about  the  Revolution  sympathize  with  him,  and  would  now 
if  possible  restore  him  from  his  troubles,  and  place  him  again  in  a 
free  and  independent  position.  All  nations  produce  men  that 
would  at  any  time  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  creditors  of  Morris  looked  to  him  only  as  a  business  man; 
and  they  were  certainly  entitled  to  use  all  feir  means  to  induce 
him  to  pay  what  he  owed  them.  His  creditors,  in  an  indindosl 
capacity,  could  not  be  expected  to  fiirego  tiieir  claims;  because 
many  of  them  had  all  their  means  invested  with  him;  ia  fiwt» 
their  livelihood  was  at  stake.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  Republic  of  the  I'nited  States  should  have  bt^n 
shown ;  it  was  then  that  it  should  not  have  forgotten  that  it  was  at 
one  time  under  heavy  obligations  to  this  man,  whom  adverse  cir- 
cumstances had  now  placed  in  a  pitiable  position ;  and  it  shouid 
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)me  at  once  made  one  imanimotu  Tote  to  fumish  means  to  cancel 

all  the  obligations  he  was  under.  Once  such  deserved  reciprocal 
act  done,  no  further  claim  couJd  reasonably  have  been  expected 
from  the  Government. 

Washington  did  not  forget  Moixis.  We  give  below,  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  him,  and  to  convey  the  heartiest  and  fUUest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Morris ;  it  is  signed  by  Martha  Washington  as 
well  as  the  General  It  was  written  in  the  year  1799,  in  which 
Washington  died,  and  while  Morris  was  in  prison ;  it  is  full  of 
kind  feeling  and  high  regard. 

<<'Mom  Ybbxow,  September  21at,  1799. 

"Our  Deae Madam 

^  We  never  learned  with  certainty,  until  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
sering  Mr.  White,  since  his  return  from  Frederick,  that  you  were 
at  Winchester. 

"  We  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  this  place,  liow  happy 
we  should  be  to  see  yon  and  Miss  Morris  imder  our  roof  for  as  long 
a  stay  as  you  shall  liud  convenient,  before  your  return  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  for  be  assured,  we  ever  have,  and  still  do  retain  the  most 
affectionate  regard  Ibr  you,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  lEamily. 

''With  the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  and  best  wishes  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  fiunily  you  are  in,  we  are,  dear 
madam,  your  most  obedient  and  verj^  humble  servants, 

"  G.  WasiiixNgton, 
''Mabtha  Washington. 

To  Mas.  MoKiua,  ia  Winchester." 

As  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  go  mto 
80  ndnute  a  detail  of  Bobert  Morris's  life  as  it  deserves,  and  as 
we  hope  one  day  to  see,  we  shall  now  endeavor  briefly  to  sum  up 

his  character,  feeling  satisfied  we  liave  at  least  added  something 
to  tlie  historic  lore  of  our  couutry,  and  attempted  to  develop 
the  character  of  a  man  that  as  yet  is  not  thorouglily  understood. 
Let  us  for  one  moment  consider  the  perilous  times  in  which  our 
forefathers  were  cast  during  the  Revolution.  We  can  do  this  more 
effectually  by  contnst  ^igland  at  all  times  has  considered  the 
]aw  to  be  in  fact  what  it  states  in  wobds  ;  its  officers  were  instructed 
<m  all  occasions  to  see  the  laws  carried  out  to  the  very  letter,  and 
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always  gave  them  plenty  of  support,  in  shape  of  officers  and  soldien, 
for  that  purpose.  No  sooner  was  a  law  Tiolated,  than  the  offender,  if 

found,  was  punished,  and  very  severely;  sometimes  strong  influences 
were  set  at  work  to  have  the  sentence  modified,  or  a  fiiU  pardon 
granted ;  but  rarely  with  success ;  tlie  law  must  be  satistied  at  all 
risks.  Such  a  conservatism  in  law  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  great  bulwark  of  Anglo-Saxonism.  During  the  progress  of 
the  American  Bevoludon,  from  1760  to  1783,  the  terror  of  the  law 
was  Mt  from  Canada  to  Georgia ;  no  matter  who  was  the  vidator, 
he  was  punished.  When  the  first  battle  was  fought  at  Lexington, 
the  rebels  knew  the  law,  and  were  satisfied  that,  if  caught,  death 
would  be  their  doom.  It  was  not  only  the  leaders,  but  everv  one 
that  participated  in  it,  however  small,  would  meet  the  same  fate, — 
no  mercy  would  be  shown  to  any  one.  The  leaders  of  the  Rero- 
lation  were,  of  course,  all  marked  men ;  rewards  were  offered  ht 
them,  dead  or  alive;  and  as  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  were 
loyalists,  they  were  surrounded  on  every  side  by  danger.  A  dsn- 
gerous  and  practis( d  loe  was  in  the  field,  who  could  command  men, 
arms,  ships,  and  money  to  almost  any  extent.  Not  only  did  she 
possess  all  these  valuable  accessories,  but  she  was  as  in\  eteiate  in 
her  pui-suits  as  she  was  powerful  and  valiant  in  arms ;  there  was  an 
eclat  about  her  that  gave  her  a  moral  Ibxce  which,  in  itself  was  an 
army  of  strength.  How  the  Colonists  succeeded  against  such  a 
powerful  foe,  can  only  be  explained  by  IKvine  interposition.  In  a 
war  of  this  kind  man>  ixtkless  men  enter  wlio  haye  neither  charac- 
ter  nor  money  to  lose,  but  everything  to  gain;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
rebel  army,  as  they  were  called,  consisted  of  the  best  and  wealthiest 
mon  in  the  country.  It  was  those  men,  Washington,  the  Adamses, 
Hancock,  the  Butledges,  the  Binghams,  Morris,  CanoU,  and  odieis, 
that  had  the  most  to  lose.  Not  only  their  heads,  hat  their  affluenoe 
weie  subject  at  any  moment  to  be  cut  off.  This  patriotism  was, 
indeed,  of  noble  origin  ,  it  was  a  pure  and  disinterested  offering  to 
the  shrine  of  liberty.  Our  forefathers'  ideas  of  Republican! -in  a\  ere 
simple,  but  elevated  far  above  our  truckling  and  bargaining  poli- 
ticians of  this  day.  Virtue  and  talents  were  recommendations  for 
senators,  and  it  was  a  high  honor  to  be  chosen  as  one ;  but,  aksl 
audacity  and  cunning  have  taken  their  phoe. 
Robert  Morris  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  nothing  to  win  in 
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tbe  Beyolation,  but  a  sacred  loTe  of  liberty ;  while  he  had  eTerything 
to  lose, — ^his  vast  ^wealth  and  his  life  were  ready  at  any  moment 

to  be  offered  up  at  liberty's  shrine.  If  lie  had  been  a  selfish  man, 
his  ^reat  wealth  would  have  caused  him  to  he  a  loyalist;  if  he  had 
been  a  timid  man,  he  would  not  have  been  less  so.  Though  Morris 
was  not  one  of  those  brilliant  meteors  that  iiash  along  the  intel- 
kctqal  horizon,  and  startle  the  world  with  their  glare,  yet  he  was 
one  whose  advice  was  always  sought  after,  and  on  whose  judgment 
much  depended.  His  silent  counsel  with  the  secret  committees,  on 
whom  rested  the  most  important  work  of  the  Revolution,  was  per- 
severing and  indefatigable.  He  never  wearied,  in  vviiatever  posi- 
tion he  was  placed — he  was  always  willing  to  act. 

If  he  did  not  electrify  like  Patrick  Henry  with  a  thrilling  elo- 
quence, that  caused  the  timid  to  grow  stronger,  yet  he  did  what 
was  then  more  valuable, — he  furnished  the  sinews  of  war.  If  he 
did  not  command  armies,  he  found  that  without  which  armies  could 
not  exist ;  though  Washington  could  command  respect  nearly  at  all 
times,  yet  he  had  to  apply  to  Morris  for  funds,  or  otherwise  liis 
army  would  have  been  lo.^t.  It  was  Morris  that  saved  the  army  at 
Trenton ;  it  was  he  on  whom  all  hopes  of  success  rested.  He  was 
the  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  Washington*  His  services  as 
Senator  were  devoted  to  practical  measures,  and  his  high-toned 
feeling  gained  him  the  highest  respect.  If  he  was  not  as  successful 
in  his  later  years  of  commercial  life  as  he  had  previously  been,  it 
was  more  owing  to  others  than  himself  The  <ngawtic  land  schemes 
he  engaged  in  were  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  he  had  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  to  see  that  before  many  years  they  would  be 
a  profitable  investment.  The  North  American  Land  Company  was 
at  the  foundation  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  if  we  may  ciedit 
the  statement  referred  to  at  page  710,  and  this  trouble  arose  from 
one  of  his  partners,  Greenleaf  In  a  business  so  large  as  that  in 
which  Morris  was  cng<iged,  he  could  not  avoid  the  necessity  of 
reposing  confidence  in  other  persons.  Its  various  ramifications 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  personally  supervise  it,  and  a  great 
portion  was  in  the  care  of  his  partners,  who  if  dishonestly  influenced 
then,  could  appropriate  much  to  their  own  use. 

This  is  an  almost  every-day  occurrence;  and  yet  the  firm  that  is 
victimized,  has  to  bear  all  the  odium  and  di^giace  of  the  transac- 
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tion.  In  his  zenith  of  success,  he  listened  to  tiie  chaims  of  a 
deluded  man  (whether  intentional  or  not,  we  will  not  assert),  who 

persuaded  him  tliat  he  coidd  build  a  princely  palace  for  $60,000. 
As  ail  men  are  more  or  less  stimulated  bv  success,  Morris's  ambi- 
tion  was  excited,  and  he  was  detenuiued  to  build  the  iinest  pm'ate 
lesidcncc  in  America.  But  alas !  before  this  scheme  was  carried 
out,  his  business  arrived  at  its  zenith,  and  instead  of  hetng  a  nch 
man,  he  hecanie  poor.  The  trouhles  that  harassed  his  mind,  on 
this  occasion,  were  numerous  and  vexatious ;  and  he  would  not 
believe  that  he  was  poor ;  he  did  many  things  under  such  an  im- 
pression, that  he  afterwards  repented  of  doing;  but  still  his  moral 
rectitude  stood  the  test,  as  it  is  displayed  in  a  letter,  at  page  713; 
here  is  plainly  sho>vn  that  whatever  misfortunes  lie  fell  into,  right 
was  his  guiding  principle.  In  a  letter  to  John  Nicholson,  dated 
Hills,  September  Idth,  1797,  he  says :  ^  Your  letter  of  yesteday 
is  written  with  more  animation  and  spirit  than  the  others.  Oh ! 
what  a  charming  and  delightful  thing  is  a  gleam  of  hope ;  how  it 
cheers  the  soul,  and  drives  away  tliat  fiend  of  hell, — Despair.  I 
join  and  hope  that  *  the  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,'  will 
have  us  in  keeping,  and  after  a  sufficient  degree  of  suffering  ixoni 
sins  and  follies,  he  will  bring  balsam  and  heal  our  wounds." 

But,  alas!  it  was  not  sa  He  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in 
prison,  and  there  he  stayed  ht  four  yean,  and  then  was  only 
released  hy  the  passage  of  the  Greneral  Bankrupt  Law,  in  1802L  We 
woukl  laiii  have  dmwn  a  curtain  over  this  part  of  Morris's  hfe,  had 
we  not  been  convinced  that  he  was  more  sinned  a^j^ainst  than  siu- 
ning.  But  Morris  is  one  of  our  great  historical  characters,  llie 
present  and  future  generations  demand  and  have  a  right  to  know 
how  he  hecalne  involved,  and  through  what  means,  and  how  it 
ended:  this  we  have  given,  much  fuller  than  has  yet  appeared.  Ute 
leading  traits  of  Robert  Morris's  character  were,  benevolence  without 
ostentation,  dignity  of  character  without  low  cunning,  traiik  lad 
open  in  all  his  actions,  ambitious  but  not  overbearing  in  his  rela- 
tions to  society. 

This  great  and  good  man  died,  not  on  the  8th  of  Msiy,  1 80(3,  m 
is  stated,  hut  on  the  7th  of  May,  1806.  Here  we  append  Dr.  Fhy- 
sick's  certificate :  Philadelphia,  8tfa  of  May,  1806,  Robert  Moms, 
Senior,  Esq.,  aged  seventy-three  years,  died  last  night  of  a  ifever. 

"  P.  S.  Thysick." 
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The  Editor  is  under  obligationB  to  Edward  Wain,  Esq.,  for  the 

following  copy  of  an  original  letter  of  General  Washington  to 
Robert  Morris,  never  before  published: — 

<*Caiip  abotk  rujt  FaliIs  at  Tbimtox, 

December  22d,  111^ 

**Dbar  Sir: — 

*'Your  &Yor  of  yesterday  came  directly  to  hand,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  several  agreeable  articles  of  intelligence  therein  con- 
tained. For  God's  sake  liurry  Mr.  Mease  with  the  clothing,  as 
nothing  will  contribute  more  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  service 
than  warm  and  comfortable  clothing  to  those  who  engage.  Muskets 
aze  not  wanted  at  this  place,  nor  should  they  or  any  other  valuable 
stores,  in  my  judgment,  be  kept  in  Philadelphia ;  Ibr,  sorry  I  am 
to  in£bnn  you,  my  dear  sir,  that,  unless  the  militia  repair  to  the 
dty  for  defence  of  it,  I  see  no  earthly  prospect  of  saving  of  it  after 
the  last  of  this  instant,  as  that  fatal  vote  of  Congress,  respecting 
the  appointment  of  new  ofRcers,  has  put  the  recruiting  business 
upon  such  a  footing,  and  introduced  so  much  confusion  into  the 
old  regiments,  that  I  sec  no  chance  of  raising  men  out  of  them. 
By  the  first  of  next  month,  then,  we  shall  be  left  with  five  regiments 
of  Virginia,  one  of  Maryland,  Colonel  Hand's,  and  the  remains  of 
Miles's ;  reduced  so  much  by  sickness,  fatigue,  &c.,  as  in  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  bui  iall  short  of  1200  men.  Upon  these  and  the 
militia  is  all  our  dependence ;  for  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  stop 
the  winds  from  blowing,  or  the  sun  in  its  diumal,  as  the  regiments 
from  going  when  their  term  is  expired. 

I  think  with  you,  sir,  that,  however  missed  you  may  be  in 
Congress,  your  presence  in  the  city  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  I 
win  give  you  the  earliest  information  in  my  power  of  immediate 
danger.  In  the  meantime,  I  advise  you,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned,  that  you  detain  no  papers  you  can  possibly  (io  \Mthout, 
fi)r  I  am  satisfied  the  enemy  wait  for  two  events  only  to  begin 
their  operations  upon  Philadelphia, — ice  for  a  passage,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the' poor  remains  of  our  debilitated  army 

^General  Sullivan  has  just  come  up  with  the  troops  under 

General  Lee,  about  2000  men.   General  Gates  is  here,  and  a  small 

divisiuu  under  him  of  about  000  expected  to-day ;  this,  with  about 
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fom  or  five  and  twenty  hundred  at  most,  here  hefore,  compose  tbe 

strength  of  my  army  (tlie  city  militia  excepted),  but  this  under 
the  rose. 

"  Alas,  poor  Lee !  taken  by  his  own  imprudence  !  We  have  no 
distinct  accounts  of  him ;  if  any  should  arrive,  Mr.  Tilghman  or  I 
will  communicate  them  to  you.  Insults  accompanied  the  taking 
of  him.  Since  that,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  treated  well  by  Loid 
Comwallis,  to  whom  he  was  first  carried. 

**The  Commissary  (Mr.  Wlmrton)  informs  mo  that  he  cannot 
prevail  on  the  millers  to  jL^riiid ;  and  that  the  troops,  in  con^'- 
quence,  are  like  to  suffer  for  want  of  flour.  This,  if  I  understand 
him,  proceeds  from  disaffection,  or  an  imwillingness  to  take  Con- 
tinental money  in  pay,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  same  thing.  This 
must  be  remedied  by  fidr  or  other  means. 

^  With  nncere  regard  and  esteem, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient, 

"  G*».  WASBINGTOir. 

To  the  UoDorable  Bobkkt  Mobrib." 

True  copy  from  original,  made  by  E.  Walu,  September  9,  1859. 


AMHONT  MOBEIS. 

Anthony  Morris,  the  son  of  Anthony  Morris,  was  a  man  of 
character  and  ability.  He  stood  liigJi  lu  the  religious  Society  ot 
Quakers,  as  well  as  in  the  pohtical  and  business  world.  He  wa^ 
at  one  time  a  member  of  Assembly;  and,  in  the  year  1139,  was 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

On  a  subseqnent  occasion,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor,  his  mo* 
cessful  manoeuvres  to  avoid  the  office,  as  they  arc  detailed  in  the 
Minutes  of  Councils,  afford  amusing  evidence  of  the  primiti^*e 
simplicity  of  the  times  in  winch  he  lived. 

He  died,  highly  respected,  in  the  year  1762. 
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ANTHONY  MORRIS, 

■ 

OBANDSOlf  Of  AMTBONT  II0BEI8. 

The  Morris  femily,  though  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Revolution. 

Captain  Samuel  Morris,  of  whom  mt  iition  is  hereafter  made, 
was  Captain  of  the  First  City  Troop,  and  in  that  capacity  was  at 
die  battle  of  Trenton.  His  brother  Anthony,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  served  as  Ena^n  of  the  company,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton. 

His  kinsman,  John  Morris,  Jr.,  who  was  on  public  business  at 
Bristol,  in  Bucks  County,  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
Thomas  \\  hartou,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  uuder 
date  January  oth,  1776-7,  says:  "  Please  to  iuform  my  father  that 
my  brother,  S.  C.  Monis,  received  no  hurt  in  the  battle,  bat  that 
Anthony  Morris  received  a  wound  with  a  bayonet  in  the  neck  and 
a  buUet  in  the  leg."* 

His  body  was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  buried,  on  the 
^th  January,  1777,  in  Friends'  Burial-Oround.  No  military  cere- 
monies were  observed  at  his  funeral,  his  friends  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  General  to  his  being  so  interred. 


CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  MORRIS. 

CAi'TAiN  Morris  was  boru  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2:l:th  of  June, 
1734,  of  Quaker  parentage,  and  was  the  son  of  Anthony  and 
Sarah  Morris,  formerly  Sarah  Powell,  and  grandson  of  Anthony 
and  Phcebe  Mon-is,  formerly  Fhcebe  Guest;  and  was  always  a 
useful  and  public-spirited  citizen,  serving  repeatedly  in  ^e  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Province  and  city. 

*  PeniujlTuia  Arcbivei,  toL  r,  p.  162. 
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The  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  brought  with  them  the  British 
relish  for  field-sports,  and  otlier  out-door  recreations,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  which,  tlie  sparkling  streams  and  virgin  lorests  of  their 
new  home  offered  irresistible  temptations.  Accordingly,  fishing 
and  hunting  clubs  were  soon  formed.  The  Schuylkill  Fishing 
Company  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,''  was  among  the  eailiest, 
if  not  the  earliest  of  these  oiganizations.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1732,  by  a  few  choiee  spirits,  who,  under  the  mock  forms  of  a 
State,  with  Governor  and  otlier  officers,  met  at  stated  periods  of 
the  year,  at  the  "Castle  of  tlie  State  in  Schnylkill,"  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  at  the  spot  now  kno>vn  as  Eggleshekit  to  ^sh,  and 
dine  together  on  the  product  of  their  sport. 

Mr.  Morris  was  elected  Qovemor  of  the  ^State  in  SchuyUdU,"  in 
October,  1776,  and  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death.  Tbe 
association  was  productive  of  much  social  good  feeling.  It  num- 
bered among  its  members,  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its 
existence,  many  of  the  prominent  eitizens  of  Philadelpliia.  Hav- 
ing celebrated  its  ceateunial  anniversary  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1S32,  it  still  thriyes  in  a  hearty  old  age.  An  interesting  memoir 
of  the  Fishing  Company,  from  the  pen  of  William  Milnor,  Esq., 
was  published  in  the  year  1830.  It  contains  the  following:  ^'On 
the  7th  of  July,  1812,  the  good  old  Gk>yemor,  Samuel  Monis, 
\K-.ualIy  distinguished  b\*  the  appellation  of  '  Christian  Samuel,* 
departed  this  life :  having  been  a  member  for  fifty-eight  years,  and 
for  forty-six  years  tJic  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Colony  and  State ;  to 
which  honozable  post  he  was  annually  re-elected  with  pexfoct  una- 
nimity ;  respected  and  beloved  by  his  endeared  associates  for  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  the  beneyolence  of  his  heart,  and 
the  blandness  and  dignity  of  his  manner.  He  was  ever  rsmaxk* 
able  for  studied  court(  sy  and  kindness  to  all  inWted  guests.  Every 
stated  meetinc:  of  tlie  Company  attests  the  estimation  in  which  this 
good  citizen  was  and  continues  to  be  held,  and  his  memory  revered. 
After  '  The  memory  of  Washington,'  which  is  always  drank  stand- 
ing, ^  The  memory  of  our  late  worthy  Governor  Morris,'  always 
succeeds.'* 

Captain  Morris  was  also  for  many  years  an  actii^  member  of  the 

**  Gloucester  Fox-Hunting  Club,"  of  whicli  lie  was  President  from 
some  unascertained  period  prior  to  the  llevoiutiou  until  his  death. 
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This  club  was  oxgaiii2sed  about  the  year  1766,  and  comprised  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  Gloucester 
Comity,  New  Jersey.   Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  rise  with 

the  dawn,  and  repair  to  the  rendezvous  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Gloucester  Point,  where  sixteen  couple  of  good  fox- 
hounds were  in  readiness  to  meet  them.  Once  a  week,  from  the 
10th  of  October  to  the  10th  of  April,  did  these  hardy  gentlemen 
meet  for  their  exciting  sporty  and  often  crossing  the  Delaware  on 
the  ioe,  they  would  urge  the  chase  from  five  to  six  or  even  eight 
hours. 

It  is  recorded  of  Captain  Morris,  that  he  was  a  constant  and 
fearless  hunter.  These  hardy  pastimes  nurtured  revolutionary 
heroes.  Accordingly,  wlien  the  war  brokt^  out,  "The  First  Troop 
of  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry"  (still  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  city), 
numbered  in  its  ranks  not  less  than  twenty-two  of  the  Gloucester 
Foz-Hunting  Club."  Samuel  Morris,  the  President  of  the  Club, 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Troop,  and  in  that  capacity  served  through 
the  campaign  of  1776-77,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  where  his  brother  Anthony,  who  was 
Ensign  of  the  Troop,  was  killed. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  services  of  the  Troop  and  their  com- 
mander, is  found  in  the  terms  of  their  discharge,  by  General  Wash- 
ington, in  these  words : —  • 

^  The  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light>Hor8e,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Morris,  having  performed  their  tour  of  duty,  are  dis- 
charged for  the  present. 

"  1  take  tills  opportunity  of  returning  my  most  sincei*e  thanks 
to  the  Captain,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Troop, 
for  the  many  essential  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  their 
country,  and  to  me  personally,  during  the  course  of  this  severe 
campaign. 

Though  composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  they  have  shown 

a  noble  exainph*  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  in  several 
actions  have  shown  a  spirit  and  braMTV  whicli  will  ever  do  honor 
to  them,  uud  will  ever  be  grateMly  remembered  by  me." 

''GfiOttos  Washington. 

dHtAHQVARTiu,  MoMUfOWV,  Jmuvtoj  23d,  in?." 
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Cai)tain  Morris  was  disowned  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  his 
part  in  the  Revolution.  He  continued,  however,  until  his  death 
the  dress  and  language  of  Friends,  and  worshipped  regularly  at 
their  meeting.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1812,  in  the  seTenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  he  doaed  a  long  and  nsefol  life  at  his  residence  in 
Second  Street  below  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  notices  of  his  death  in  tlie  newspapers  of  the  day  hear  tes- 
timony to  the  liisrh  reganl  in  wliieli  lie  vrn^  Ijrld  li\  lus  fellow-riti- 
zens.  His  body  was  followed  to  the  gra\'e  hy  the  Fii*st  Troop  in 
citizens'  dress,  and  by  a  long  procession  of  Mends  and  relatives. 

His  descendants  in  and  about  Philadelphia  are  numeroa& 


SAMUEL  GEORGE  MOKiON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Morton  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1799.  His  Either  died 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  placed  at  a  Quaker  school 
by  his  mother,  a  member  of  that  Society.  From  this  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  counting-house,  but  manifesting  a  distaste  for  business, 
^^•as  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  study  for  a 
protession.  That  of  medicine  was  the  one  selected,  Quaker  tenets 
tolerating  neither  priest  or  lawyer.  After  passing  through  the 
usual  course  of  preliminary  study  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  Pairish,  he  received  a  diploma,  and  soon 
after  sailed  for  Europe  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle.  He  passed  two 
winters  in  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures  of  the  Edinburgh 
f>ch()ol,  und  one  in  a  similar  manner  at  Paris,  travelling  on  the 
Continent  during  the  summer.  He  returned  in  1824,  and  com- 
menced practice.  He  had  before  his  departure  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  now 
took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Geology  was  his  fiivoiite 
pursuit.  In  1827,  he  published  an  "  Analysis  of  Tabular  Spar  fiom 
Bucks  County;"  in  1834,  "  A  Sxnopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of 
the  Cretaeeous  Group  of  the  I  lutetl  States;"  in  the  same  yeiir,  a 
medical  work  ;  "  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  its  Ana- 
tomical Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  with  twelve 
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colored  plates;"  and  in  1849,  "An  lUustraUd  System  of  Human 
Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and  Microscopic."  Ihiring  this  period 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  having,  in 
addition  to  a  large  private  piactioe,  filled  the  Professorship  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  Pennsylvania  College  from  1839  to  1843,  and  served 
£ot  several  years  as  one  of  the  physicians  and  clinical  teachers  of 
the  Almshouse  Hospital. 

He  commenced,  in  1830,  his  celebrated  collection  of  skulls,  one 
of  the  most  important  labors  of  his  life.  He  thus  relates  its 
origin : — 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  to  deliver  an 
introductory  lecture  to  a  course  of  anatomy,  I  chose  for  my  subject, 
*  The  different  Forms  of  the  Skull  as  Exhibited  in  tin  1  i\(  Races 
of  Men.*  Strange  to  say,  I  could  neither  buy  nor  borrow  a  cra- 
nium of  each  of  tliese  races,  and  I  finished  niy  discourse  without 
showing  either  the  Mongolian  or  the  Malay.  Forcibly  impressed 
with  this  great  deficiency  in  a  most  important  branch  of  science,  I 
at  once  resolved  to  make  a  collection  for  mysell" 

His  friends  warmly  seconded  his  endeavors,  and  the  collection, 
increased  by  the  exertions  of  over  one  hundred  contributors  in  all 
parts  of  the  wuiid,  soon  became  large  and  valuable.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  it  numbered  nine  liundred  and  eighteen  human  speci- 
mens. It  has  been  purchased  by  subscription  for,  and  is  now  depo- 
sited in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
by  fer  the  finest  collection  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Hie  first  use  made  of  the  collection  by  Dr.  Morton  was  the  pre- 
paration of  the  *'  Crania  Americana,"  published  in  1839,  with  finely 
executed  lithographic  illustrations.  It  was  tUu  iiii;  the  progress  of 
this  work  that  he  became  acquainted  with  (jieur*^e  R.  Gliddon,  of 
Cairo,  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  him  for  Egyptian  skulls. 
It  was  followed,  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  in  1842,  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  the  publication,  in  1844,  of  a  large  and 
valuable  work,  the  "  Crania  .£gyptiaca.'* 

Dr.  Morton  finally  adopted  the  theory  of  a  diverse  origin  of  the 
Uiuaaii  race,  and  maintiiiued  a  controversy  on  the  subject  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joliu  Bachman,  of  Charlej^tun. 

Dr.  Morton  died  at  Fhiladelphia,  alter  an  illness  of  five  days,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1851. 
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PETER  MUHLENBERG. 

Peter  Muhlekberg,  Major-General  in  the  luiu}  uf  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  a  firm  patriot,  was  bom  abont  1745.  In  obcxlience  to 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  studied  divinity  and  officiated  as  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  in  Viiginia  until  1776,  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Convention.  He  soon  entered  the  miUtaiy 
service  in  command  of  a  regiment.  Ii^  conducting  a  storming 
party  at  Yorktown,  he  and  all  his  men  were  wounded.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  and  Major- 
General  at  tlie  close  of  the  war.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1802, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  in  whidi  office  he  oontiniied 
till  his  death,  October  Ist,  1807,  aged  sixty-two  years. 


LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

LiNDLET  MuBBAT,  author  of  an  English  Grammar,  as  well  as  of 

other  popular  and  useful  elementary  school-books,  was  a  native  of 

P(  inisylvania,  born  of  Quaker  parents,  in  17-45.  lie  received  his 
primary  education  in  Philadelpliia,  at  the  Academy  belonsria^  to 
the  Society  of  I'ricnds  ;  and  after  the  removal  of  his  father  to  New 
York,  in  1753,  be  attended  school  for  a  time,  and  was  then  placed 
in  a  coimting-house,  with  a  view  to  his  being  a  merchant  fiot  he 
left  the  latter  situation,  and  went  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  again  to 
pursue  his  studies,  having  a  strong  passion  for  literature.  On  his 
return  to  New  York,  in  addition  to  continnin*^  his  classical  studies, 
he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  wliere  he  was  a  tellow-.student  of  the 
celebrated  John  Jay.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  soon  after,  he 
began  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  soon  became  a  successful  lawyet 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  his  health  bdng 
poor,  he  retired  to  the  countiy,  where  he  spent  four  yeais,  when 
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his  pecuniary  necessities  induced  him  to  return  to  the  city ;  but  his 
profession  having  ceased  to  be  lucrative,  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  His  business  was  so  productive,  after  the  establishinr  nt 
of  American  Tndcpenrlonrc,  that  the  acquisition  of  an  anipk'  for- 
tune soon  enabled  him  to  retire  from  it.  Impaired  health,  however, 
induced  him  to  go  to  England  with  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  medical  assistance,  with  the  intention  of  lemaining  but 
two  years ;  but  his  physical  infirmities  continuing,  he  fonned  local 
attacSiments  to  that  country  which  led^him  to  become  a  permanent 
resident  there,  devoting  himself  to  meditative  indulgence  and  lite- 
rary pursuits.  In  1787,  his  first  book,  "The  rower  of  Keligion 
on  the  Mind,"  was  publislu^d  anonymously,  and  became  so  ])opular 
as  to  pass  through  seventeen  editions.  His  "Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  first  issued  in  1795,  was  enlaiged  and  im- 
proyed  in  subsequent  editions,  and  acquired  an  unrivalled  popu- 
larity. Two  years  subsequently,  he  published  English  Exercises," 
and  a  **  Key,"  designed  to  accompany  the  English  Grammar;  and 
this  was  loilowcd  by  an  "English  Header;"  "An  Introduction 
to  the  English  Reader;"  and  An  English  Spelling-Be >ok."  He 
also  published  Ix'cteur  Frangais,"  and  an  "  Introduction  au  LtH> 
teur  P'ranr^ais,"  similar  in  character  to  his  English  Heading  Books. 
His  last  publication  was  a  selection  firom  Home's  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,''  and  ''The  Duty  and  Benefits  of  Beading  the  Scrip- 
tures.** His  works  were  widely  circulated  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  vStatcs,  and  were  very  luciutive.  He  died,  Feb- 
ruar)'  16th,  1826,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 


ALEXANDER  MURRAY. 

CoMMuixiRE  MuHHAT  was  born  in  C'lirstertowu,  Maryland,  in 
1755.  His  father  was  a  physician ;  his  grandfather,  banished  from 
Scotland  for  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  in  1715,  settled 
in  Barbadoes.  As  a  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  army,  he  fought 
in  the  battles  of  White  Plains,  Flatbush,  and  New  York,  and 
served  till  the  dose  of  1777.   He  afterwards  took  the  command  of 
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a  letter  of  maique.  Twice  was  he  taken  prisoner ;  the  second  iam  ' 
in  the  frigate  TrumhuH;  he  afterwards  senred  in  the  Alliance^ 

under  Barrv,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  successiveW 
commanded  tlie  Insurgent  and  the  Constellation,  and  went  with  a 
squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  protect  our  trade  agamst  the 
Barbary  States.  He  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia^  where  he  at 
last  cominanded  the  navj-yard^  and  died  near  Germantovn,  October 
6th,  1821,  aged  sixty-six  years.  To  great  firmness  and  lesoltttkm 
he  united  a  mild  and  serene  temper.  .  ^  * 


THOMAS  D,  MUTTER,  M.p. 

(From  the  Sunday  DUpatch.) 

Thomas  Dent  MiixTEB  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  March 
9th,  1811,  and  died  March  16th,  1859.  Thomas  had  the  misfor- 
tune, at  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  to  lose  his  fitther,  who  died 
while  on  a  temporary  visit  to  Europe.  His  residence  in  Biduaond 
was  then  changed  to  a  coimtry  seat,  called  Sabine  HaU,"  bdong- 
ing  to  his  relatives,  in  the  interior  of  Virginia.  From  this  he  \va« 
removed  to  Ilamptkn  Sydney  College,  where  he  graduated  at 
an  early  age.  After  this  he  was  placed  under  the  profes&iooAl 
tuition  of  Dr.  Sims,  of  Alexandria. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  the 
medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
at  the  eaily  age  of  twenty  years.  His  preceptors  here  were  Physick, 
Chapman,  Dewees,  Jackson,  Coxe,  Hare,  &c. 

liinjo\  ing  the  friendship  ami  patronage  of  Profossoi's  Gibson  and 
Jackson,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  to  se  e  their  |»a- 
ticnts.  Dr.  Mutter  very  soon,  by  his  gracious  manners,  superior 
skill,  and  devoted  attention  to  his  patients,  secured  the  confidence 
of  a  large  numher  of  respectable  &milies,  who  were  ever  after  his 
patrons. 

Dr.  Mutter  married  Miss  Mary  Alsop,  of  Middletown,  ContteO" 
ticut,  a  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  lady. 
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In  the  leoTganization  of  the  Jefferson  College,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Drs.  Fattison  and  Bevere,  Dr.  Mfitter  was  first  made 

adjunct  or  Professor  of  "Operative  Surgery;'*  while  Dr.  Kan(lol])h, 
then  ill  Europe,  was  elected  Professor  of  the  "  Principles  of  Sur- 
gcr)'."  Dr.  Randolph  declining  the  apj>ointment,  Dr.  Mutter 
became  the  Professor  of  the  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery/* 
while  Dr.  £ancoast  took  the  chair  of  Anatomy. 

For  sixteen  years  these  two  names  have  been  associated  in  the 
triumphs  of  one  of  the  most  successfnl  clinics  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  MiittiBj  established  a  reputation  for  dexterity,  skill,  and  inge- 
nuity, in  the  practice  of  surpjery,  at  that  time  unrivalled  in  oui  ( ity. 
Club  feet,  crooked  limbs,  artificial  noses,  tumors,  squinting,  and 
many  other  atiections,  were  treated  in  this  celebrated  clinic. 

Dr.  Mutter's  fine  collection  of  osseous  and  other  preparations  he 
has  donated  to  the  Cdlege  of  Physicians  in  this  city,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  a  museum,  to  be  denominated  ''The  Mtitter  Museum, 
&imded  by  Thomas  Dent  Matter,  M.D.,  A.D.  1858."  Property, 
to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  is  deposited  in  tmst  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Museum,  tlie  eiiilo\\ ment  of  a  lectureship  on  Surgical  Pa- 
tlioiogy,  and  the  payment  of  a  Curator. 

Thus  has  Dr.  Mutter  identified  his  name  for  all  time  with  the 
medical  institutions  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Essays  on  Club 
Foot,  Tenotomy,  &c.,  with  introductory  lectures ;  a  Syllabus  to  his 
Couise  on  Surgery ;  editing  Liston*s  Surgery,'* — are  among,  his 
chief  literary  productions.  His  composition,  like  his  lecturing,  is 
florid  and  hopeful. 


JOHN  McAllister. 

JouN  McAllister  was  born  in  February,  1753,  at  Glasf,^o\v,  in 
Scotland.  His  ancestors,  for  several  generations,  had  been  resi- 
dents of  Bonhill  and  its  neighborhood,  in  the  Vale  of  Leven.  His 
.fiUher,  a  few  years  before  his  birth,  had  removed  to  Glasgow.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  Glasgow,  part  of  the  time  with  a 
turner  and  spinning-wheel  maker,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  with  a 
house  carpenter  and  joiner. 
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In  April,  1775,  he  sailed  firom  Greenock  lor  America,  and,  after 
a  passage  of  nearly  nine  weeks,  arrived  early  in  July  off  the  Nar- 
rows. llcTv  tlif'v  were  infomed  of  the  affair  at  Lexington,  and  of 
the  battle  at  Bunker's  Hill.  The  captaiu  then  set  the  pasfieugen 
ashore,  and  sailed  to  Halifax. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  John  McAUiBter  at  New  York,  he 
procured  employment  as  journeyman  with  Ahaauerus  Turic,  a 
turner  in  wood  and  metals,  at  the  comer  of  John  and  Nassau 
Streets.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Turk  until  September,  1781,  wluii 
he  obtained  a  passport  for  Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
Philadelphia  he  entered  into  the  employment  of  Kates,  a  turner,  in 
Second  Street^  near  Dock,  who  was  at  that  time  makino^  rnrtridge 
boxes,  &c.,  to  be  sent  to  the  American  Army  under  General  Wash- 
ington, who  was  then  advancing  upon  Lord  ComwaUis.  After  the 
capture  of  Comwallis,  there  was  no  longer  employment  fer  hhn  in 
Kates's  shop,  and  he  tlien  began  turning  on  his  ow^n  aeeount.  He 
rented  the  cellar  of  the  hoTisc  in  Market  Street  below  Letitia  Court, 
which  was  ovvued  aud  occupied  by  Robert  Aitken,  printer  and 
bookseller,  who  was  then  engaged  in  printing  the  edition  of  the 
Bible  so  well  known  as  Aitken's  Bibb,  and  which  was  recom- 
mended by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  The  principal  business  o£ 
John  McAllister,  in  this  cellar,  was  making  hickory  wa]kiDg« 
sticks.  These  he  turned  so  well,  and  polished  and  varnished  so 
neatly,  that  ahnost  every  citizen  possessed  himself  of  one  of  them. 

In  1 783  he  removed  to  the  cellar  under  Mr.  Jedediah  Sno\> den  ^ 
house,  above  Letitia  Court;  and,  while  here,  he  issued  his  tirst 
advertisement;  it  appeared  in  Dunlap  &  Claypoole's  paper,  ''The 
Pennsylvania  Packet,**  and  was  headed  the  ^Cane  Shop."  In 
addition  to  the  tiuming  of  canes  and  other  articles,  he  sold  shoe 
buckles,  knives,  &c.  About  1784  he  emerged  from  the  cellar,  and 
rented  a  small  room  on  the  Market  Street  front  of  the  old  Cotfec- 
Housc  ;  a  building  still  standing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market 
and  iront  Streets.  From  the  old  Cotfee-llouse  he  removed  to  the 
house  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Market  and  Second  Streets.  Aboat 
this  time  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  making  riding  whips. 
He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  business;  but,  being  ingenious  and 
very  industrious,  he  succeeded  in  producing  an  artide  which  gave 
satisfaction,  and  which  became  inucii  iu  demuud.    He  contrived  a 
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machine  for  platting  the  whips  with  gut,  and  he  made  silver  hands 
or  ferrules  &r  ornamenting  them.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years^ 
McAllister^B  silver-mounted  whips  hecame  generally  known  over 

the  country,  and  thv  business  becaiuc  quite  extensive.  He  had  his 
establishment  afterwards  in  Market  Street,  above  Third  Street,  and 
then  at  No.  16  South  Third  Street.  AVhile  at  this  last  place  he 
purchased  the  property  No.  48  Chestnut  Street,  on  which  he  built 
a  new  house,  with  a  workshop  in  the  rear.  Here  he  established 
himself  in  Apnl,  1796 ;  and  here  the  business  was  continued  by 
hhnself,  his  son,  and  his  grandsons,  until  July,  1856,  being  a  UtUe 
more  than  sixty  years. 

In  the  year  1799  he  entered  into  the  optical  business,  particu- 
larly at  first  with  reference  to  spectacles.  He  persevered  in  this 
until  it  became  a  business  of  considerable  extent ;  and  the  esta- 
blishment has  now  become  very  generally  known  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  whip,  cane,  and  optical  business  were  all 
carried  on  together,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  the  various  articles 
were  manufactured  at  his  own  establislimcnt.  He  died  May  12, 
1830.  The  descendants,  who  survived  liini,  were  a  son,  and  tlie 
children  of  a  daughter,  who  had  died  $ome  years  before. 


GEORGE  McCLELLAN. 

George  McClellan  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Windham  County, 
State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1796. 

The  race  of  McClellan  was  Gaelic  mixed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  From  his  paternal  Gaelic  stock,  he  inherited  his  restless, 
generous,  intrepid  spirit ;  and  from  his  maternal  Anglo-Saxon  stock, 
he  obtained  his  stroni;.  sagacious  mind. 

McClellan  was  f^ifu  tl  witli  sterling  qualities  of  body,  mind,  and 
heart ;  was  educated  by  a  succession  of  master  spirits, — ^his  father, 
the  distinguished  Principal  of  the  Woodstock  Academy,  and  sub- 
sequently Dwight,  Silliman,  Hubbard,  Dorsey,  Physick,  Wistar, 
and  Chapman! 

His  primary  studies  were  pursued  at  the  academy  of  his  native 
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township,  under  the  patronage  of  his  fiither.  At  this  excellent 
institution,  George  made  unusual  progress,  manifestiiiji;  the  sam^ 

energy  and  rapidity  which  characterized  hiiii  in  after  hfe. 

In  1815,  at  tlio  early  age  of  eighteen  yeai-s,  he  obtained  his  Bac- 
calaureate at  Yale,  with  a  high  reputation  for  his  knowledge,  espo> 
cially  of  the  natural  Bciences. 

Immediately  on  graduating,  McClellan  applied  himself  to  tiie 
study  of  medicine,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomss 
Hubhard,  of  Pomfret,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of 
Connecticut,  and  suhsecjuently,  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Medical  College  of  New  liaveu.  He  remained  a  year  with  him. 
In  1817,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  medical  lectures, 
confined  at  that  time  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  to 
become  the  private  pupil  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  John  Syng  Dor- 
sey,  the  nephew  and  associate  of  the  cdebiated  Dr.  Fhysick.  Dor* 
sey  was  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
unejf  jiected  death,  of  .luatomy  in  the  place  of  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  Dr.  Wistar. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  he  received  his  Doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  was  **  Ihe  Tying 
of  Arteries;'*  a  manly  and  practical  production,  subsequently  pub- 
lished as  a  source  of  professional  information. 

In  1821,  he  married  into  one  of  the  most  influential  fiuniKes  of 
Philadelphia,  and  became  established  as  a  practitioner,  before  whom 
was  an  open  path  of  usefuhiess  ajul  honor. 

As  a  writer,  he  lias  been  the  (  Hitributor  of  original  medico-chi- 
rurgical  reports ;  one  of  the  conductors  of  "  The  American  Medical 
Beview  and  Journal;*'  and  the  commentator  on  *^£berle's  Iheory 
and  Practice  of  Physic.** 

McClellan  had  his  peculiarities.  His  snns  CBTttnonic  and  wud 
spirit  seemed  like  obtrusiveness,  insubordination,  and  disrespect— 
and  the  inthctiou  of  rebuke  has  been  doubtless  sufficiently  sriveii. 
Some  of  his  best  friends  indeed  would  say  that  ho  was  iniiwlitic 
and  unwise,  and,  at  times,  even  inconsiderate  and  imprudent 
His  bold  and  novel  acts  in  surgery,  to  him  not  extiaoidinaiy 
teis,  he  would  most  fteely  communicate  to  all  and  eveiy  one  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  in  such  a  peculiar  rapid  incohefent 
manner,  that  often  it  displeased  the  lover  of  established  usage  and 
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propriety.  He  somotimes  thereby  indeed  also  disturbed  tlie  ordi- 
nary course;  and  rirttied  occasionally  even  those  who  seemed,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  prophetically  perceive  that  McClellan  was  not 
commissioned  for  an  ordinary  life.  But  we  all  did  it  ignorantly. 
Now,  looking  at  the  full  cartoon  of  his  chaxacter,  we  discem  that 
his  peculiarities  were  the  guilelessness,  unceremoniousness,  and 
tinsuspiciousness  of  a  child  of  genius  perpetually  burning  with  a 
chirurtj^ieal  zeal.  The  peculiarities  of  one  who  ofttimcs  felt  his 
spirit  stirred  against  opprobrious  disease  stalking  with  defiance  in 
the  terrified  presence  of  the  medical  profession,  and  who,  ^vithout 
professional  support,  dared  to  meet  and  subdue  it.  That  daring  he 
has  imparted  to  others.  Like  Bowditch,  he  infused  his  spirit  into 
his  pupils.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  them  scattered  over  the 
country  who  manifest  it  in  their  bold  and  efficient  surgery,  and 
who  will  welcome  the  publication  of  those  principles  which  they 
once  heard  from  his  eloquent  lips,  and  on  which  their  success  in 
practice  has  so  much  depended. 

His  faults !  they  were  those  of  humanity  and  genius,  and  those 
educed  by  external  relations !  There  is  a  repentance  which  cometh 
down  from  above !  If  man,"  said  McClellan,  had  nothing  better 
to  depend  on,  before  his  Judge,  than  his  own  righteousness,  it 
would  be  a  poor  dependence !"  Is  this  the  language  of  the  peni- 
tent— then  his  sins  are  washed  awav — awav  forever  ?  He  is  before 
us  without  liis  faults, — the  gilted  man  of  our  prolession, — his  ten 
talents  all  improved. 

He  died  in  May,  184T. 


SAMUEL  McOLELLAN. 

Samt'kl  McClellan  was  burn,  September  21st,  1800,  at  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut.  He  was  of  Scoteli  descent.  He  graduated  at 
the  Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven.  On 
leaving  college,  he  came  to  this  city,  and  entered  the  office  of  his 
biotfaer,  Oeoigie  McCleUan,  the  eminent  surgeon.  He  next  removed 
to  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pxactised  a  few  years,  but  finally 
settled  in  Philadelphia. 

About  this  time  he  assisted  his  brother  in  surgical  operations, 
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IHurticularly  in  ophtbalnuc  surgery.  He  was  identified  with  him  m 
the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the  Jetferaon  Medical  College 

in  this  city.  He  was  iq^pointed  Demoustrator,  and  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  this 
College.  Subsequently,  he  was  elected  Proiessor  of  Obstetrics  in 
the  FennBylwda  Medical  College ;  but,  wearied  at  length  with 
FiG&ssoiship,  he  ledgned^  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
private  pxactice,  ht  which  he  was  admiiably  fitted  by  a  sound 
judgment,  native  cheerfulness  of  manner,  great  experience,  grace- 
ful urbanity,  and  high  Christian  character. 

He  died,  \\  cdnesday,  the  4th  day  of  January,  1853. 


BLAIR  McCLENACHAN. 

Blair  McClenaciian  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  wa^  in  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia  before  the  devolution ;  but  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  engaged  in  privateering,  in  which  he  was  vay 
successful,  accumulating  much  wealthy  and  living  in  good  slyk 
He  was  most  ardent  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  ia 
wliich  he  served  during  the  w  ar.  He  co-operated  mobt  liberally  in 
all  tlie  patriotic  exertions  and  schemes  of  Robert  Morris  and  his 
compatriots,  iu  urging  on,  sustaining,  and  establishing  the  cause  of 
American  freedom.  He  subscribed  £10,000,  in  1780,  to  supply 
the  starving  army,  and  on  various  occasions  aided  Congress  by  bis 
money  and  his  credit,  and  suffered  much  thereby  in  a  pecuniaiy 
way,  though  repaid  by  the  approbation  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  cause.  After  the  war,  he  engaged  largely  in 
various  mercantile  operations,  and  was  an  extensive  ship-owner. 
His  speculations  resulted  in  his  embarrassment,  and  like  his  friend 
Kobert  Morris,  in  his  incarceration.  Mr.  McClenachan  hada  laige 
fiimily.  Que  of  his  daughters  married  General  Walter  Stewart 
Some  of  his  descendants  axe  still  living  in  Fhikdeli^ua.  Mr. 
McClenachan  had  much  of  the  quickness,  promptitude,  and  waimth 
of  temperament  which  characterize  Irishmen;  and  his  generosity* 
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patriotism,  and  ielf^sacrifices  in  the  cause  «f  his  adopted  country, 

ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  Americans.  After  the  had 
for  his  partner  in  business,  Patrick  Moure.  In  local  politics.  Mr. 
McClenachan  belonged  to  the  party  who  so  much  disapproved  the 
provisions  of  "Jay's  Treaty,"  and  so  warmly  opposed  its  ratifica- 
tbo.  When  asked  what  he  would  do  with  it,  he  indignantly 
leplied,  ^'Kick  it  to  ^— ,  strf  whereupon  the  opposite  party 
immediately  issued  a  laughaUe  caricature,  well  remembered  by 
many  citizens  of  the  present  day,  representing  .Mr.  McClenachan 
in  the  act  of  kicking  the  treaty  to  the  dominions  of  his  Satanic 
majesty. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia  at  an  advanced  age. 


THOMAS  McKEAN. 

TjsoHAS  McKean,  Groyemor  of  Pennsylvania^  a  patriot  of  the 
Bevolution,  the  son  of  WiUiam  McKean,  an  Irishman^  who  settled 
m  New  London,  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  March  19tfa,  1734.  He 
was  educated  in  the  excellent  school  of  Dr.  Allison,  at  New  Lon- 
don. Having  studied  law  in  New  Castle,  lie  settled  in  that  county. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  les^islature  in  17(32,  of  the  Congress  of 
1165,  and  of  that  of  1774;  having  his  lesidence  at  this  period  in 
Philadelphia.  He  remauied  in  Congress,  as  a  delate  from  Delap  ' 
ware,  from  1774  to  1783;  yet  was  he,  at  the  same  time.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Pennsylvania  from  1777,  being  claimed  by  both  States. 
He  was  present  in  Congress,  July  4th,  1776,  and  Toted  for  the 
Declaiation  of  Independence,  autl  signed  it  as  enf^rossed,  August 
2d:  yet  in  the  printed  journal  his  name  ^vas  omitted.  The  sub- 
sequent signers,  who  were  not  present  July  4th,  were  Mr.  Thom- 
toQ,  B,  Bush,  G.  Clymer,  J.  Smith,  G.  Taylor,  and  G.  Ross.  As 
a  member  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  he  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitntbn.  In  1799,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Mifflin,  as 
Goremor,  and  remained  in  office  till  1808,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  bnyder.  In  his  poUtics,  he  accorded  with  Mr.  Jefterson. 
After  the  close  of  1808,  he  passed  his  days  in  retirement  He 
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died  June  24ih,  1 81 7,  aged  83  ycaw.  As  Chief  Justice  for  twenty- 
two  years,  he  was  eminent.  I  Fis  decisions  were  accurate  and  pro- 
found. He  once  had  occasion  t  )  say.  ''No  act  of  my  public  life 
was  ever  done  from  a  corrupt  motive,  nor  without  a  deliberate  opi- 
nion that  the  act  was  proper  and  lawful  in  itseLt" 


BERNARD  McMAHON. 

Bernard  McMahon,  a  gardener  and  florist,  founded  in  1809,  a 
botanic  garden  near  Philadelphia;  and  died  in  September,  1816. 
He  published  "The  American  Grardener^s  Calendar,*'  in  1806.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  successful  gardeners  of  the  United  States,  a 
man  of  science  and  education,  and  devoted  to  his  profession. 


JOSEPH  G.  NANCREDE,  MJ). 

Dr.  Nancredk  n  us  bom  in  Boston,  in  June,  1793,  and  while  a 
child  was  sent  to  Montreal  to  be  educated  ;  but  his  stay  there  was  of 
short  duration.  Napoleon  attaining  to  supreme,  power,  and  anarchy 
and  the  guillotine  giving  way  to  peace  and  order,  I>r.  Nancrede's 
&ther  detennined  to  reside  in  his  native  country,  whither  he 
took  his  family.  Joseph  completed  his  education  at  the  College 
of  St.  Barbe,  at  Paris,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  same  city.  A^ain  Fate  drives  him  across  the 
Atlantic.  Napoloon  determined  to  invade  Russia,  and  issued  a 
decree,  declaring  that  the  sons  of  Frenchmen,  wherever  bora,  were 
Frenchmen,  and  as  such,  obliged  to  serve  m  the  army, 
crede  fearing  that  ins  sons  would  be  unable  to  escape  the  geneial 
conscription,  again  set  sail  for  this  country.  Scarcely  had  the 
ship  which  bore  them  left  the  harbor,  when  she  was  captured  bf 
an  Kn^lish  cruiser,  and  all  on  board  carried  prisoners  to  Great  Bri- 
tain; however,  as  they  were  all  peaceM  citizens,  another  ship  was 
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obtained,  and  they  were  saffeied  to  dcpai%  and  reached  Philadel- 
phia in  safety.  Joseph  immediately  recommenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Pcnnsyhuiua,  where  he  graduated, 
in  the  year  1813.  At  first,  he  went  to  Louisville,  aud  opened  an 
office;  but  he  returned  to  our  city  in  1816,  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  with  the  most  unremit- 
ting zeal,  and  the  most  untiring  eneigy,  till  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  Nor  could  he  have  chosen  a  more  opportune  time. 
America  was  thronged  with  exiles  from  France;  Waterloo  had 
cast  thousands  of  Bonapartists  on  our  sliorcs ;  and  these  were  ouiy 
too  <T;lad  to  find  a  physician  who  could  minister  to  their  wants,  not 
ordy  speaking  their  own  language,  but  having  feditiLTs  in  unison 
with  their  own.  Many  Frencli  flirailies  employed  Dr.  Nancrede, 
particularly  after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Monges ; 
and  some  of  them  he  attended  in  the  last  month  of  his  practice. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  himself^  was  frequently  his  patient;  and  he  gave 
many  little  mementoes  to  the  subject  of  tliis  notice,  which  are  now 
in  the  i>ossession  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Nancrede.  Dr.  Joseph  Nan- 
crede  and  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chapman,  were  o^n  the  guests 
of  the  ex-King,  and  seem  to  have  spent  most  agreeable  evenings  in 
his  society,  dwelling  on  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  the  great 
Napoleon. 

Dr.  Nancrede  was  particularly  opposed  to  specialities,  though  he 

obtained  a  very  large  share  of  obstetrical  practice,  and  m  this 
department  was  much  noted,  as  well  as  very  successful.  He  it  was 
tliat  first  proposed  and  performed  the  operation  for  Ca>sarian  sec- 
tion, which  was  so  happy  in  its  results  that  both  the  mother  and 
child  survived.  An  account  of  this  case  is  published  by  Dr.  Nan- 
crede himself  in  the  16th  volume  of  "  The  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences."  The  Doctor's  attention  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  profession  to  spend  much  time  in  "  book-making,  uiul  ii 
i>  a  great  pity,  for  he  wrote  in  a  very  clear,  fort  ible  style,  and  very 
agreeably,  and  his  experience  ^vas  so  great,  tiiat  his  writings  would 
have  been  very  valuable  as  well  as  interesting ;  still  he  and  his 
bfother,  Dr.  Nicholas  Nancrede,  tninslated  ''Legallois'  ibq>eri- 
ments  on  the  Principles  of  life;"  this  was  at  a  very  early  period 
of  hia  professional  life ;  he  also  translated  and  edited  an  abridge 
ment  of  Orfila's  work  on  Toxicology,  for  which  he  received  a  corn- 
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plimeutary  letter  from  Oilila  himself.  He  wrote  an  article  on 
Mania-a-Fotu,  one  on  "  Brousaais'  Theory  of  Fevers,"  and  a 
number  of  othets,  in  the  vaiioiis  medical  journals  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Nancrede  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  particularly 
pleasant  in  the  sick-room,  comlnning  the  fiicnd  with  phvOTciwi 
in  an  cmiiiunt  degree.  In  oarly  life,  ho  was  sent  to  a  Catholic 
College,  and  to  the  tenets  of  this  form  of  religion  he  was  always 
devotedly  attached,  and  it  was  only  when  its  beloved  doctrines  were 
attacked,  that  I  havo  over  seen  him  really  put  out;  its  command- 
ments of  love  and  charity  towards  our  feUow-men  he  was  em 
ready  to  ohey«  and  no  one  sought  his  assistance  whose  heart  was 
not  gladdened  by  his  kindness  and  beneficence.  In  1B22  he  msr* 
ried  Cornel danghter  of  Commodore  Trnxton,  and  from  that  day 
till  that  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nancrede,  this  devoted  couple  seemed 
absolutely  to  li^  e  for  each  other,  and  from  the  blow  inilicted  by  her 
death,  in  1848,  the  Doctor  never  rallied.  Eight  years,  sad  and 
weary  years,  rolled  their  length  along,  and  stiU  he  mourned;  the 
worid  had  lost  its  brightness,  and  society  its  charms,  for  fbJi 
stricken  heart.  His  voice  was  as  gentle,  his  manner  was  as  mild, 
but  Ids  soul  pined  for  the  com]  i;  in  ion  of  his  youth,  the  comforter  of 
his  manhood  ;  he  was  too  religious  to  <^ive  up  entirely,  and  he  strove 
to  conquer  his  sadness,  but  his  duties,  although  he  performed  them, 
ceased  to  give  him  pleasure,  and  his  only  desire  seemed  to  be  to 
prqfiare  to  meet  the  departed  one  in  a  better  worid. 

This  constant  grief  finally  produced  its  eABCts  upon  a  constitu* 
tion  by  no  means  strong,  and  the  seeds  of  disease  as  well  as  grief 
matured,  and  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  this  skilful  physiciau, 
and  trulv  ^ood  man. 

In  May,  1856,  he  had  a  hemorrhage  from  tlie  lungs,  and  this 
dosed  his  medical  career ;  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  rally  from  this, 
and  was  enabled  to  ride  out  till  a  few  we^  before  his  death;  but 
great  difllculty  of  breathing  set  in,  which  increased  to  such  adegzee 
that  at  last  be  was  unaUe  to  walk  at  all,  and  even  to  sit  op  with 
great  difficulty.  This  was  the  great  pecidiai  ity  of  his  case ;  he  had 
no  cough,  no  hectic,  no  expectonition,  no  night-sweats,  yet  he 
sank,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  alleviate  his  condition,  and  the 
most  skilful  advice;  leaving  a  bright  exam]^e  of  what  may  be 
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accomplished  by  perseverance  and  energy,  accompauied  by  skill, 
honesty,  and  ciiarity.    Ji&iuiewal  in  pace. 


JOSEPH  C.  NEAL. 

Mr.  Neal  was  an  original  humorist,  and  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  bom,  at  Greenland,  February  3d,  1807. 
His  fittiier  had  been  a  principal  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  and 
liad  letked  in  ill  health  to  the  oountrjr,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  Congregational  clerj^yman.  He  died  while  his  Bon  was 
in  infancy,  and  the  family  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Neal  was 
early  attrarted  to  editorial  life,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years,  from 
1831,  engaged  in  conducting  "The  Pennsylvanian"  newspaper. 
The  labor  proved  too  severe  for  a  delicate  constitution,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  travel  abroad  to  regain  lost  health ;  and,  finally,  in 
1844,  to  relinquish  his  daily  journal,  when  he  established  a  popular 
weekly  newspaper,  Neal*8  Saturday  Gazette."  This  he  continued 
with  success  to  the  time  of  his  deatli,  in  tlu;  year 

The  forte  of  Mr.  Neal  was  a  certain  genial  humor,  devoted  to 
the  cxlubition  of  a  peculiar  class  of  citizens,  falling  under  the  social 
history  description  of  the  genus  loafer."  Every  metropolis  breeds 
a  race  of  such  people,  the  laggards  in  the  rear  of  civilization,  who 
energy  or  ability  to  make  an  honorable  position  in  the  world, 
and  who  Ml  quietly  into  decay,  complainiujE^  of  their  hard  fate  in 
the  world,  and  eking  out  their  deficient  ( ouiage  by  a  resort  to  the 
iKir-room.  Tlie  whole  race  of  small  spend tlu  itu,  inferior  pretenders 
to  fashion,  bores,  half-developed  inebriates,  and  general!}  L^entle- 
men  enjoying  the  minor  miseries  and  social  difficulties  of  life,  met 
with  a  raie  delineator  in  Mr.  Neal,  who  interpreted  their  ailments, 
nepeated  their  slang,  and  showed  them  an  image  which  they  might 
without  too  great  a  wound  to  their  self-love.  A  quaint  vein 
of  speculation  wrapped  up  this  huiuoiuus  dialogue. 

The  "Sketches"  made  a  great  hit  a  few  years  since  whuu  they 
appeared ;  and,  for  their  preservation  of  curious  specimens  of  cha- 
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racter,  as  well  as  for  their  other  meiits,  will  be  looked  after  by 

posterity. 

There  were  several  series  of  tin  se  papci*s  contiibutcd  by  Mr. 
Neal  to  "The  Pennsvlvaniaii/'  tin  author's  "  Weekly  Gazette," 
"  The  Democratic  Review,"  and  other  journals,  which  were  col- 
lected in  one  Tolume,  illustrated  by  David  C.  Johnston,  enti- 
tled, ^  Charcoal  Sketches ;  or,  Scenes  in  a  'Metropolis.'*  The 
aUiterative  and  extravagant  titles  of  the  Sketches"  Uike  off  some- 
thing from  the  reality,  which  is  a  relief  to  the  picture,  since  it  would 
be  painful  to  be  called  to  laugh  at  real  misery,  while  we  may  be 
amused  with  comic  exiiggeration. 

In  1846  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bradley,  of  Hudson,  State  of 
New  York,  and  died,  a  few  months  after  his  marriage,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


JOHN  MAXWELL  NESBITT. 

Tqis  eminent  merchant  and  devoted  patriot  was  a  native  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  before  the  BevdutioD. 
In  1777,  he  joined  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry.  He 
conducted  one  of  the  most  extensive  mercantile  liouses  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  firm  of  J.  IVf.  Nesbitt  &  Co.,  during  the  war,  and 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  Conynghuni  &  Nesbitt.  He  cm- 
barked  his  all  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  w  ith  a  devoted  patriot* 
ism,  not  exceeded  in  history,  fearlessly  staked  his  life,  his  fortune, 
and,  what  he  valued  more  than  both,  his  sacred  honor,  on  the  sac- 
cess  of  America.  His  benedictions  to  her  cause  had  in  them  a  simple 
greatne  ss  which  should  jualvc  liis  memory"  dear  to  Anioricu  in  ever)' 
future  age,  as  he  was,  whilst  liviii*^,  l>(l()\rd  and  trusted  by  allhis 
compatriots.  J.  M.  Nesbitt  &  Co.  subscribed  j£5000  for  the  supply 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  with  provisions.  So  p-pn  t  was  the 
distress  of  the  American  army,  in  1780,  that  General  Wa^ngton 
was  apprehensive  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  field. 
The  army,  however,  was  saved  by  a  combination  of  providential 
circumstances.  (ilikiuI  Washington  ha^^ng  written  to  Kichard 
Peters,  Esq.,  giving  him  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
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fbat  gentleman  immediately  called  on  J.  M.  Nesbitt,  Esq.,  and 
explained  to  him  the  distress  of  the  army  and  the  wishes  of  the 
General.  Mr.  Nesbitt  replied,  "  that  a  Mr.  Howe,  of  Trenton,  had 
offered  to  put  up  pork  for  him  if  he  could  be  paid  in  hard  money. 
He  contracted  with  Howe  to  put  up  all  the  pork  and  beef  he  could 
poBsibly  obtain,  for  which  he  should  be  paid  in  gold."  Mr.  JEiowe 
peifonned  his  engagement,  and  J.  M.  Nesbitt  &  Co.  paid  him 
aoooidingly.  Mr.  Nesbitt  told  Mr.  Peters  that  he  might  have  this 
beef  and  pork ;  and,  in  addition,  a  valuable  prize,  just  arrived  to 
Bunner,  Murray  &  Co.,  laden  with  provisions. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  continues  the  same  writer,  how  pleased 
Mr.  Meters  was  with  the  result  of  the  application.  The  proTisions 
weie  sent  in  time,  and  the  army  was  saved. 

^Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  faithful  coadjutor  of  Bobert  Morris  during 
the  war  in  the  supply  of  money  and  necessaries  for  the  army,  and 
in  the  support  of  public  credit  when  Mr.  Morris  acted  as  financier." 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 


JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  Controller  of  tln^  State  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1782  to  1794;  during  which  period  more  than  $27,000,000  of 
public  money  p^issed  through  his  hands,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  complication  and  difficulty,  arising  from  the  state  of  paper 
money  and  Government  credit  He  became  the  object  of  political 
persecution,  and  resigned  his  office.  His  private  transactions  were 
very  extensive.  At  this  period  he  was  owner  of  about  3,700,000 
acres  of  laud  in  Pennsylvania,  besides  large  possessions,  real  and 
persoual,  elsewhere.  To  meet  his  various  pecuniary  engagements 
Ibr  these  lands,  he  formed  joint-stock  companies,  to  which  he  con- 
veyed a  large  portion  of  them.  His  affairs  became  embarrassed ; 
be  was  committed  to  prison,  and  died  in  confinement  and  insane 
doziiig  the  year  1800.  So  early  as  the  17th  and  18th  of  March, 
1797,  deeds  had  been  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Company, 
and  individual  creditors  had  obtuiued  judgments  against  lum. 
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The  Commonwealth  had  an  immeiue  claim  against  him  for 
unsettled  land-wanants,  stock-aooonnts,  and  other  items,  in  liqm- 
datbn  of  which  the  vast  amount  of  lands  held  in  his  name, 
thronghont  thirty-nine  counties,  reverted  to  the  Commonwealih, 

and  have  since  been  taken  up  or  purchased  by  others.  Conflicting  * 
claims,  bosidos  that  of  the  State,  were  previously  existing,  and  have 
tended  greatly  to  complicate  the  title  to  these  lands.  The  matter 
has  several  times  been  dosed,  and  as  often  reopened,  by  legisiatiTe 
enactments,  special  courts,  and  new  lawsuits ;  and,  Teoently,  t 
sweeping  claim  has  been  laid  by  the  individual  heirs  of  Mr.  Nidiol^ 
son  to  an  immense  amount  of  lands  throughout  the  whole  State, 
attempting  to  uubcttle  titles  supposed  to  be  quieted  many  years 
since  forever. 


PHILIP  H.  NICKLIN. 

Philip  H.  Nicklin,  an  eminent  bookseller  and  scholar,  bora  in 
Philadelphia  in  1786,  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Nasfsan 
Hall,  whence  he  graduated,  in  1804,  in  the  class  mth  Theodoie 
Frelinghuysen,  LL.D.,  Al&ed  £ly,  D.D.,  Joseph  R.  LigeisoD, 
LL.D.,  Philip  Lindsly,  D.D.,  Nathaniel  S.  Ihime,  D.D.,  and  Samuel 
L.  Southard,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  classes  ever  sent 
forth  from  that  institution.  Mr.  Nicklin  first  studied  law,  but  after 
the  death  of  liis  fatlier,  in  1807,  on  account  of  pecuniar}-  conside- 
rations, he  resolved  to  embark  in  merrantile  pursuits.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1809,  he  became  a  bookseller,  first  in  Baltimore,  and  then, 
in  1814,  at  Philadelphia.  Subsequently,  in  the  year  1827,  his 
business  was  exclusively  eonjfined  to  law  books.  In  18d9,  having 
acquired  a  competency,  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent  Ids  tine 
in  literary  enjoyment,  which  was  his  fiiTotite  pursuit.  He  becsme 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania.  He  coTitnbuted  sevemi  articles 
on  American  Conchology  to  "  Silliman's  Journal,"  and  also  occa- 
sionally to  other  periodicals.  When  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsyl^rania  he  visited  England.  On  his  return,  in  1884,  he  made 
a  learned  report  to  the  Board,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  the 
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condition  of  the  Umyenities  at  Gambiiclge  and  at  Oxford.  He 
also  published  "  Letters  Descriptive  of  the  Virginia  Springs A 

Pleasant  I'oregiiuation  tlirou^h  the  Prettiest  Part  of  Pennsylvania 
"Iveiuurks  on  Literary  Prop*  rty ;"  and  various  papers  on  "  Free 
Trade."  He  manifested  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  free  trade ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention  which  met  at  Phila- 
d^dua  in  1831 ;  and  was  the  author  of  the  "£xposition  of  the 
Operation  of  the  Tariff  System,  in  Bdation  to  Books,  Bookbinding, 
Printing,  and  Printing  Paper,"  which  was  published  among  the 
documents  annexed  to  the  public  report  of  that  Convention.  Mr. 
Nicklin  was  also  an  active  member  of  several  charitable  societies, 
jarticularly  of  the  missionary  and  other  societies  connected  \vith 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted  Mend. 
In  the  midst  of  his  pubUc  useiuhiess,  and  without  the  premonitions 
of  gradual  decay  in  health,  Mr.  Niddin  died  suddenly,  at  Phila- 
delphia, March  2d,  1842,  aged  fifty-six  years. 


COLONEL  JOHN  NIXON. 

Colonel  John  Nizok  was  a  native  of  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 

vania.  and  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  His  father,  Richard  Nixon, 
was  boni  in  Wexford,  Ireland.  Colonel  Nixon  was  an  ;ii»lent, 
active,  and  most  efficient  friend  of  America  in  the  llevolutionary 
Struggle.  He  was  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  on  Long  Island, 
and  wintered  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  for  some  time  an  Alder- 
man of  Philadelphia,  and  had  the  honor  of  first  reading  the  Decla- 
lation  of  Independence,  on  the  12th  July,  1776,  to  the  people 
assembled  in  Independence  Square.  This  he  did  from  the  central 
window  of  the  State  House  fronting  the  Square,  during  tlie  tolling 
of  the  bell,  on  which  had  been  engraved  twenty-three  years  bcibre 
these  prophetic  words :  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
mito  idl  die  inhabitants  thereof."   Lev.  25 : 10. 

The  conntry-seat  of  Odonel  Nixon  was  burned  by  the  British 
troops.  He  served  as  the  first  of  the  two  directors  of  the  fiunons 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1780,  for  supplying  the  Army 
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of  the  United  States  with  pro\isions,  and  subscribed  jCaOOO  for 
that  purpose.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  iu  1782,  which  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  made  President  of  it,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  his  death.  He  carried  the  colors  at  the  procession  after 
the  estahlishment  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.  In  hU 
person,  Colonel  Nixon  is  deserihed  as  a  remarkably  fine  portly  man. 
His  talents,  patriotism,  integrity,  and  many  virtues,  won  for  liiin 
the  respert  and  roiifidruce  of  his  fellow-(  iti/cii^.  lie  died  iibout 
January  1st,  IbOi^.  Several  of  his  descendants  stilLlive  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


JOSEPH  PARKER  NORRI& 

•*It  is  a  rpverend  thing  to  see  an  anci*  nt  building  not  in  dccav,  or  a  fair  timber  trre 
^mind  nnil  perfect.  How  ni neb  tnonej  to  behold  an  •ncient  iiifiiilyUuU  bms  stood  against 
tbe  wavea  and  weathers  of  time." 

Baeiw. 


JosKPH  Parker  Norris  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 

Mny,  1763.  He  was  the  great  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas 
Lioyd,  and  grandson  of  Isaac  Norris,  tlie  elder. 

Watson  in  his  Annals  remarks,  that  the  name  of  Xorris  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  long  continuance  in  pubUc  life,  from  the  origin 
of  the  city  to  the  period  of  the  Bevolation.  The  first  Isaac  Nonis 
came  to  onr  city  as  a  respectable  merchant  from  Jamaica,  wheie 
his  fiither,  Thomas  Norris,  a  London  merchant,  had  settled  in  1678^ 
with  his  family,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  in 
.  England,  whicli  sect  he  had  joined  some  years  prcWonsly.  They 
all  perished,  except  his  son  Isaac,  in  tiu  great  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Port  Royal,  in  1692.  Immediately  aft^r  this  awful 
event,  Isaac,  the  only  survivor  of  his  fiimily,  determined  to  aban* 
don  a  land  that  had  been  the  grave  of  all  his  near  relations,  and  be 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia.  Shordy  afler  his  arrival,  he  married 
Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Lloyd,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  large  family  liere.  He  embarked  largely 
in  commercial  business,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  pursuits. 
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In  1T06,  from  '^curiosity  and  a  desire  to  visit  his  relatives,  and 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,"  he  went  over  to  England  with  his  wife 

and  eldest  son,  Isaac,  where  he  lenuiiin  d  ULurh  two  years.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  retired  in  a  great  measure  from  trade,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  complains  of  old  age  approaching,  and  writes 
to  London  for  a  coach.  This  was  a  rare  thing  then ;  for  Watson 
states,  with  antiquarian  accuracy,  that  there  were  hut  four  in  the 
city.  Though  a  very  strict  Friend,  he  appears  to  have  retained 
some  pride  of  ancestry ;  for,  in  ordering  the  carriage,  he  directs 
his  family  coat  of  arms,  "  three  fidcon  heads,"  to  be  qiiai  tcred 
upon  it.  He  then  resided  in  the  "  Slate-roof  Honse,"  in  Second 
Street,  which  he  purchased  from  Wilham  Trent,  the  founder  of 
Trenton,  and  which  Lop^an  in  vain  persuaded  Penn  to  purchase, 
as  the  most  suitable  residence  fi>r  a  Governor,  to  be  found  in  the 
dty.  He  had  previously  purchased  from  Fenn  ^Norriton  Manor,*' 
in  Montgomery  County,  which  embraced  a 'large  tract  of  land  of 
several  thousand  acres,  and  wher(^  lie  at  first  desio^ned  to  erect  u 
country  mansion,  but  afterwards  clianged  his  intention.  This  tract 
includes  the  present  town  of  NoiTistown,  which  took  its  name  from 
him,  and  the  whole  of  Norriton  Township. 

About  this  period  he  purchased  ^^Fair  Hill,"  a  laige  tract  of 
land  to  the  north  of  the  dty,  for  a  country-seat,  where  he  built 
the  original  mansion,  whither  he  removed  from  the  Slate-roof  House 
and  made  it  his  permanent  residence,  on  account  oi'  its  bt  ing  more 
convenient  to  the  city  than  Norriton  Manor.  This  house,  wliich 
stood  on  rising  ground,  was  in  its  day  a  very  grand  mansion,  and 
a  place  of  great  celebrity,  with  a  large  front  of  sixty  feet  It  was 
sonounded  by  forest  and  evergreen  trees  of  a  majestic  growth,  and 
wen-arranged  shrubbery.  It  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  of 
tiie  dty,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Delaware,  which  added  to  the  * 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  formed  u  beautiful  boun- 
dary to  the  landscape.  The  mansion  was  two  stories  hi«:h,  and 
most  substantially  buUt,  with  a  very  ^vide  hall  running  througli  its 
centre.  The  library  was  papered,  but  the  parlors  and  hall  were 
wainscotted  with  oak  and  red  cedar  unpainted,  but  polished  with 
wax,  and  kept  in  bright  and  handsome  order,  by  constant  rubbing. 
The  carriage-way  was  finel}  graduated,  and  wound  through  an  ex- 
tensive lawn,  from  its  approach  on  the  Gcrmantown  Koad,  which  was 
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boitleit'd  with  shrubbery.  The  pleasure-grounds,  lawn,  green- 
house and  gardens,  fish-ponds,  and  walks,  embraced  a  large  area  of 
seveial  acres  in  extent. 

The  garden  was  a  spot  of  great  elegaaoe  and  floral  beauty.  The 
inmates  of  the  fiimily  v^gaided  it  as  the  paient  of  human  pleasuies 
It  was  quite  extensive,  and  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  filled  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants,  beautiful  flowers, 
and  tiiie  fruits.  It  was  laid  out  iu  the;  old  English  style  of  square 
parterres  and  beds,  and  regularly  intersected  by  gravelled  and  grass- 
walks  and  alleys,  with  clipped  hedges.  Pastorius,  who  was  him- 
self a  most  distinguished  cultivator,  and  an  excellent  judge,  gives 
the  praise  of  the  gxeenhouse  and  gaiden  to  the  ladies  of  the  fltmily, 
who  were  great  lovers  of  nature,  and  enthusiastic  gardenen. 
Everything  which  rekted  to  the  garden,  the  lawn,  and  the  plea- 
SUTe-grounds,  received  their  immediate  attention.  The  garden, 
he  pronounced  the  finest  he  had  seen  in  the  whole  country.  The 
original  proprietor  was  distinguished  no  less  than  the  son,  for  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  horticulture ;  importing,  even  in  these 
early  colonial  times,  at  considerable  cost,  several  of  the  finest  kinds 
of  French  fruits.  Here,  too,  were  the  first  specimens  of  the 
catalpa  trees  that  were  seen  in  the  Province,  which  were  brought 
from  the  southern  Colonies ;  and  In  re,  too,  were  seen  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  the  willow-tree,  a  twig  of  which  Franklin  accideutally 
observed  sprouting  in  a  basket  which  was  just  brought  on  shore, 
from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  which  he  presented  to  Miss  Debby 
Norris,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Isaac  Norris,  as  the  most  success- 
ful cultivator  that  he  knew. 

John  Adams,  in  his  Diary,  records  that  he  dined  at  Fair  Hill, 
whilst  a  delegate  to  Pliiludclpliiii,  in  1774,  when  it  was  occupied 
*  by  John  IJickinson,  and  wtis  greatly  struck  with  its  imposing  a|>- 
pearance  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  the 
country,  its  fine  gai-dens,  and  "very  grand  library,"  which  was 
collected  by  Speaker  Norris,  the  fiither  of  Mrs.  Diddnson. 

The  Fair  HiU  house  was  afterwards  burnt  by  a  detachment  of 
the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Twizdeton, 
{iltt'i  vvaids  I.ord  Say  and  Sele,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  owned  bv  "  the  rebel  Dickinson,"'  who 
then  resided  there.   Mrs.  Logan,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Garden, 
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written  in  1822,  speaking  of  this  event,  says,  that,  upon  this  event- 
ful night,  from  the  loof  of  her  mother's  house,  in  Chestnut  Street, 
she  counted  the  flames  of  seventeen  fires,  one  of  which  she  knew 
to  be  the  beautiful  seat  of  Fair  Hill,  built  by  her  grandfether,  Nor- 

ris,  and  owned  by  iiis  family,  but  tben  in  the  occupatiou  of  John 
Dickinson.  It  was  full  of  furniture,  and  part  of  the  valuable 
library,  which  the  pressure  of  the  times  had  pre\Tnted  the  family 
htm  removing  when  they  sought  their  safety  in  flight 

The  elder  Isaac  Norris  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  parts,  which 
had  been  improved  by  education.  He  was  of  considerable  note 
and  eminence  in  the  Province,  and  exercised  great  influence  in  its 
councils,  as  well  ji-s  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  elder.  Iiis  letter-books  and  papers  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  of  well-trained  business  habits, 
great  method,  and  energetic  in  everything  which  he  undertook* 
He  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  those  generous  &d- 
ings  and  that  kindness  of  heart  which  characterized  so  many  of 
the  eaily  settlers  here ;  and  a  very  marked  and  most  estimable  trait 
in  his  character,  as  shown  by  his  letters  throughout  life,  was  the 
constant  remembrance  and  the  substantial  assistance  which  he  gave 
to  his  poorer  relatives  and  friends.  The  great  care  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  education  of  his  children,  marks  the  high  estimate 
he  pat  upon  learning.  Proofs  are  still  extant  to  show  that  all  of 
his  six  sons  were  proficients  in  the  learned  languages,  as  well  as 
bvers  of  polite  literature.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  to  represent 
the  city  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  held  the  offices  of  Mayor 
and  President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadel- 
phia;  and,  upon  the  death  of  David  Lloyd,  who  was  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chief  Justiceship  was  tendered 
to  him ;  but,  after  holding  it  under  consideration  for  a  short  time, 
he  ivisely  declined  the  offer,  not  deeming  himself  sufficiently  quali- 
fied, from  his  commercial  education,  to  fill  so  high  and  responsible 
iiu  office,  which,  he  very  prupeily  thought,  should  be  filled  by  a 
person  skilled  and  educated  in  the  profession,  and  not  by  a  layman. 
In  doing  so,  he  not  only  displayed  his  good  common  sense,  but  was 
fiur  in  ad^  ance  of  the  ordinary  practice  that  prevailed  of  filling  the 
oflice  with  laymen,  and  not  with  professional  judges.  Proud  states 
that  he  was  the  Chief  Justice  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  he  was 
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probabl^r  led  into  this  error  from  confounding  the  office  of  Fren- 
dent,  or  iMef  Jud(/e^  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  he  did 
hold,  with  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 

addition  to  the  office  of  Judge,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  was  named  by  Peiin,  in 
his  will,  one  of  the  trustees  ot  the  Province. 

The  possession  of  sound  sense  and  sterling  integrity  gained  him 
the  love  and  respect  of  all.  He  is  descrihed,  hy  Franklin,  as  one 
^  whose  character  will  do  honor  to  his  latest  posterity.  Adorer  of 
justice,  a  lover  of  mercy,  a  loving  hushand,  affectionate  father,  sin- 
cere friend,  and  a  lover  of  his  country."  He  died  in  a  public 
meeting  of  worsliip,  in  the  Germantuwn  Meeting-Housc,  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1735,  and  was  buried  iu  that 
part  of  Friends*  Burial-Ground,  on  Arch  Street,  which  wasiiesenred 
for  the  Lloyd  and  Norris  family. 

The  ibther  was  immediately  succeeded  in  public  life  by  his  son, 
Isaac  Norris,  the  younger,  who  was  educated  as  a  merchant  He 
married  the  daughter  of  James  Logan,  of  Stenton,  the  distinguished 
secretary  of  the  Province  for  so  lon^^  a  time,  and  the  learned  fiidiii 
of  William  Penn.  He  now  retired  from  commercial  pursuits  and 
resided  at  Fair  Hill,  the  seat  of  his  father.  Here  he  passed  his  life 
in  study,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  Province.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  thirty  years, 
and  the  latter  half  of  which  period  he  was  their  Speaker.  He 
immediately  became  an  active,  prominent,  and  influential  member 
of  the  House,  and  was,  until  his  elevation  to  the  Speakership,  in 
17o0,  eitlier  chairman  or  a  member  of  every  important  committee. 
For  a  long  time  he  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  Province 
with  the  agents  in  England ;  and,  in  the  bitter  contests  between 
the  House  and  Governor  Thomas,  arising  from  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  former  guarded  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
from  the  attempted  encroachments  of  the  Grovemment,  he  took  a 
w.um,  active,  and  leading  part  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  many  of  the  leading  addresses  to  the  (  iovemor  emanated  from 
his  pen.  Ue  was  distinguished,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  with 
Logan,  as  an  active  opponent  of  the  proprietary  interest,  steadily 
resisting  and  opposing  all  their  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
people.   The  preservation  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  against 
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tiie  Qsurpations  and  oppresnoiiB  attempted  by  the  proprietaries, 
enlisted  his  attendon  firom  the  yery  commenoement  of  his  publie 

career,  and  they  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ufterwards. 
The  pro[u  ii  tar\' party,  a  f(nv  years  after  his  election,  findiii«:r  hun  a 
sharp  thorn  in  their  path,  made  a  strenuous  ettbrt  to  displace  him, 
which  caused  the  celebrated  Bloody  Election^  as  it  was  called,  of 
1741,  in  which  they  were  completely  vanquished  by  the  Norris 
psrtisans,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Germans.  It  was  a  great  vio- 
tory  for  the  people  over  the  proprietary  party. 

In  the  great  question  of  the  propriety,  justice,  and  policy  of  tax- 
ing tile  proprietary  estate  for  the  defence  of  the  Province,  he  was, 
with  Franklin,  a  warm  and  steady  advocate,  lor  which  he  received 
a  hberal  share  of  abuse  from  Thomas  Penn,  who  managed  the  inte> 
rests  of  ^e  feimily.  It  was  on  one  of  these  questions,  while  he  was 
Speaker,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  that  he  left  the  chair,  and  concluded  an  able  speech,  with 
all  the  fire  of  youthful  patriotism  iuid  the  dignity  of  veneraldc  old 
age  combined,  strongly  urging  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
measure,  ^nying,  **  No  man  shall  ever  stamp  his  foot  on  my  grave 
and  say,  '  Curse  him  T  or  '  Here  lies  one  who  basely  betrayed  the 
hberties  of  his  country/  " 

So  popular  was  he  with  his  constituents  and  with  the  House, 
that  not  only  did  the  Penn  party,  although  backed  with  all  their 
mfluence  and  power,  iuvariahh  tail  in  all  their  etforts  to  prevent 
his  return  to  the  House,  and  thus  to  defeat  his  election  to  the 
Speakership,  which  then  was  tlie  office  of  power  and  iotiuence  next 
to  that  of  theGrovemor;  hut  the  Assembly  frequently  adjourned, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending,  to  his 
brolher  Charles's  house,  in  Chestnut  Street,  where  he  stayed  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  personal  attendance  and  counsel. 

At  a  later  period  of  our  colonial  history,  when  the  disputes 
between  the  people  and  the  proprietaries  reached  their  highest 
point,  it  was  proposed  to  petition  the  King  for  a  change  of  the  pro- 
piietaiy  into  a  r^gal  government  The  Speaker,  although  he  had 
hitherto  constantly  acted  with  Franklin  and  others  who  resisted 
the  proprietary  encroachments,  was  opposed  tO'  this  change.  He, 
with  Dickinson,  behaved  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  which  they  moBt  valaed,  were  seemed  by  their  cfaaiter,  and  if 

the  Government  should  devolve  upon  the  King,  their  charter  might 

be  abrogated,  or  at  least  such  restraints  would  be  im|X)sed  upon  it, 
wliK  li  would  abridge,  if  not  annihilate,  the  freedom  they  enjoyed 
under  it 

In  May,  1764,  the  Assembly  detenmned  to  petition  the  King  for 
the  change  of  government,  and  they  resolved  that  the  petitum, 
which  was  prepaied  by  Franklin,  should  be  transcribed  and  signed 

by  the  Speaker  and  forwarded  to  the  King.  .Vgainst  this  petition 
Dickinson  made  his  f;nnous  speech,  and  after  its  passage,  offered 
a  protest  to  be  entered  on  their  minutes,  which  the  House  refused 
to  receive.  The  Speaker,  who  was  exceedingly  indisposed  at  this 
sitting,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  bis  office  as  the  pieadiiig  officer, 
could  not  join  in  the  protest  or  take  any  part  in  the  debate,  finding 
matters  pushed  to  this  extremity,  informed  the  House,  **That  for 
thirty  years  past  he  had  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  this  Province,  and  ibr  more  than  hah  that  time 
as  Speaker.  That  in  these  offices  he  had  uniformly  endeavored, 
according  to  the  best  of  iiis  judgment,  to  promote  the  pubUc  good. 
That  the  subject  of  the  present  debate  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Province.  That,  as  his  sentiments  on  the  oocip 
sion  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  majority,  and  hb  seat  in 
the  chair  prevented  him  from  entering  into  the  debate,  he  there- 
fore prayed  the  House  that  if,  in  consequence  of  their  order,  his ' 
duty  should  obhge  liini  to  sign  tlie  petition  ab  Speaker,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  offer  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  before  he  signed 
it,  and  that  they  might  be  entered  on  the  minutes." 

This  request  was  granted,  and  the  House  acyonmed  to  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  but  the  long  sitting  of  the  previous  day,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  debate  which  had  occurred,  proved  too  much  for 
the  feeble  healtli  of  this  aged  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Uouse, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  from  indisposition,  to  atttud. 
He  then  resigned  his  seat  as  Speaker.  The  House  unanimously 
thanked  him  for  the  long  and  faitliful  services  he  had  rendered  the 
Province  as  their  Speaker,  in  which  station,  they  say,  he  has 
given  a  constant  and  equal  attention  to  the  lights  and  serrioe  of 
the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  people.'*  They  also  expressed 
their  ''siuccre  and  ardent  wishes  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  his 
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health  and  liis  return  to  public  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
expi-essed  their  extreme  concern,  that  at  so  importaut  a  juncture 
they  were  deprived  by  sickness  of  that  assistance  his  groat  experi- 
ence, judgment,  and  abilities  might  have  afforded  them." 

The  increasing  weakness  of  his  constitution  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  pnblic  life,  and  he  died  shortly  after,  in  the  sixty*fifth 
year  (3f  hi.s  age. 

The  Speaker  was  a  man  wlio  liad  high  natural  endowments. 
He  had  received  an  excellent  education ;  for  in  addition  to  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  he  wrote  in  Latin  and  French  with  ease 
and  &ciiity,  and  his  reading  was  very  extensive.  He  possessed  a 
fine  ISbiaxy,  containing  many  of  the  best  editions  of  the  classics, 
and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  science.  He  was  re* 
Jpected  by  all  parties  for  liis  integrity,  patriotism,  abilities,  and 
public  spirit.  With  the  history  of  the  Province  for  the  thirty  y^nirs 
that  he  was  in  tlic  Legislature,  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected, 
and  his  character  will  be  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  public 
documente  and  authcfntic  records  of  the  times,  as  contained  in  their 

Votes,''  published  in  three  vohnnes  folio.  His  motives  were  ever 
pure  and  patriotic.  A  ootemporary,  speaking  of  him,  says,  that 
"in  all  his  long  public  career  he  never  asked  a  vote  to  get  into  the 
House,  or  solicited  any  member  for  emi)loyments  or  posts  of  private 
advantage."  By  his  constituents  he  was  ever  esteemed  and  confided 
in  as  a  disinterested,  zealous,  and  able  advocate,  and  in  private  life 
maintained  tiie  character  of  a  kind  relative,  firm  friend,  and  high- 
hred  gentleman. 

The  portion  of  his  fine  library  that  was  removed  from  Fair  Hill, 

before  its  destruction  by  the  British,  became  the  property  of 
Governor  Dickinson,  his  son-in-law,  who  subsequently  presented 
it  to  Dickinson  College,  in  honor  of  that  institution  being  called 
after  him,  where  it  now  remains. 

Charles  Nonis,  the  brother  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  fiither  of  the 
late  Joseph  Fiarker  Norris,  built  the  Nortis  House  in  Chestnut 
8lieet,  which  was  pulled  down,  in  1819,  to  make  room  for  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  now  the  Custom-House.  He  married 
the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Joseph  Parker,  of  Chester,  by  whom 
he  left  four  children,  lie  had  been  brought  up  a  merchant,  visited 
l:iUrope,  and  upon  his  return  entered  into  business.  A^rwards, 
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he  bocamo  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Loan  Office  of  the 
Piuvuuc.  :iu(l  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  of  which  lie  was  the  first  treasurer,  and  devotai 
much  of  his  leisure  tiinf  to  agriculture  and  gardening.  He  died 
of  dropsy,  in  January,  1766,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph  Parker  Nonis,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  placed,  at 
an  early  age,  at  the  school  of  Robert  Proud,  the  historian,  where  he 
continued  till  his  education  was  completed;  and  leaving  it,  he 
entered  the  coiinting-housc  of  John  Ross,  one  of  tht?  most  consider- 
able merrliants  of  liis  day.  Upon  the  expiration  of  liis  a})prentire- 
ship  he  visited  Europe,  and  after  a  tour  of  t^vo  years  returned,  in 
June,  178T.  In  1808,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel 
M.  Fox,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvaniat 
which  office  he  continued  to  fill  tUl  a  short  period  prior  to  his  deatii, 
when  he  resigned  it,  after  an  administration  of  thirty -three  years: 
a  longer  period  of  time,  it  is  believed,  than  any  similar  office  had 
ever  been  held  by  any  individual  in  tins  country. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  he  ever  took  a  warm 
interest.    In  early  life  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  that  institri* 

m 

tion,  which  office  he  resigned  after  two  years'  service,  upon  beiog 
elected  a  Director,  which  latter  post  he  held  for  upwards  of  forty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  Norris  was  a  fair  classical  scholar,  and  a  ^at  reader,  de- 
lighting particularly  in  tlie  departments  of  history  and  biograpliy. 
In  all  matters  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  our  coimtry  he 
was  minutely  versed ;  and  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  fects, 
anecdotes,  and  traditions,  in  regard  to  the  fiunilies  and  doings  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
he  never,  to  any  great  extent,  committed  to  paper.  Throughout 
life  he  was  marked  for  unimpeachable  integrity  uud  unostentatious 
charitv;  and  to  these  were  joined  a  sountl  judj]^ment  of  mvn  and 
things,  great  prudence,  hrmuess,  and  decision  of  purpose.  In  per- 
son he  was  tall,  and,  in  latter  life,  rather  corpulent.  In  manneES 
he  was  dignified,  kind,  and  aiieible.  To  his  children  he  was  one 
of  the  fondest  and  most  indulgent  of  &ther8^  and  hia  greatest  plea- 
sure was  to  be  surrounded  at  his  own  fireside  by  his  krge  fionily. 
A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  by  birth,  though  not  conform- 
ing to  their  usages  in  attire  and  language,  he  was  a  regular  attendant 
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upon  their  religious  meetings.  Uniting,  in  his  own  character,  the 
virtues  and  probity  of  his  family,  he  has  ever  been,  like  those  from 
whom  he  vm  descended,  beloved  and  honored  by  his  fiimily  and 
fiiends,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  public.  His  death  occurred 
Jane  22d,  1841. 


JOHN  a  OTTO, 

John  C.  Otto,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  and  medical  profes- 
sor of  Philadelphia,  but  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  1775. 
His  &ther,  Dr.  Bodo  Otto,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  phy- 
sicians of  his  time,  and  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 

Aniiy.  Tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  wiis  a  successful  piuctitioner  in 
Philadelphia  for  nearly  fifty  years,  sliaring  largely  in  the  confidence 
and  aifection  of  that  community,  and  of  those  in  particular  to  whom 
he  was  professionally  allied.  He  was  also  an  attending  physician 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  for  many  years  was  clinical 
lecturer  in  that  institution,  where  his  kindness  and  assiduity,  not 
less  than  his  skill,  rendered  him  popular.  His  moral  character 
was  untamishetl ;  his  benevolence  was  large ;  and  his  scientific 
attainments  gave  him  a  high  rank  with  Christians,  philantliropisUi, 
and  scholars.   He  died  June  30th,         aged  seventy  years. 


JOHN  PARKE. 

Ik  1786,  in  Fhibdelphia,  a  literary  novelty,  for  the  times,  ap- 
peared in  a  volume  entitled,  **The  Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  trans- 
lated into  EngUsh  verse ;  to  which  are  added  a  number  of  Original 
Poems,  by  a  Native  of  America."  They  were  printed  by  Eleazer 
Oswald,  at  the  Coffee-House.  This  was  John  Parke,  of  whom  we 
learn  ^  from  Mr.  Fisher's  notice  of  "  The  Early  Poets  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," that  he  was  probably  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  bom  about 
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the  year  1750,  since  he  was  in  the  College  at  Philadelpliia  in  1768, 
and  although  he  called  himself  a  Philadelphian ;  that,  at  the 
cjommenccment  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  American  Army,  and 
was  attached,  it  is  sapposed,  to  Washington's  division,  for  some  of 
his  pieces  are  dated  at  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and 
others  at  Whitemarsh,  and  Valley  Forge.  After  the  peace  he  wsb 
again  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  last  heard  of  in  Arun- 
del County,  Virginia.'* 


JOSEPH  PARRISH,  M.D. 

Dr.  Parrish,  an  eminent  pliysu  ian  of  Philadel]>hia,  was  horn  in 
that  city  SeptenilxT  2(1,  1779.  His  parents  being  Quakers,  or 
Friends,  he  was  educated  in  their  school,  ixm\  under  the  influence  of 
the  principles  of  that  denomination.  He  studied  Latin  and  French, 
and  at  a  later  period  of  life  even  Hebrew,  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  early 
inclined  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  owing  to  the  objections 
of  his  parents,  he  pursued,  until  he  was  over  twenty  }  ears  o( 
the  business  of  his  father,  which  was  that  of  a  hatter.  At  this 
time,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Wistar,  graduating  as  a  physician  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1806.  In  the  beginning  of  bis 
practice,  he  was  pointed  Resident  Physician  in  the  Yellow  Feta 
Hospital,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  devoted  attention  ts 
the  duties  of  his  statiou.  Very  soon  after  he  published  some  sci- 
entific experiments  whirli  1  nought  him  into  notice.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  dcli^ered  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  chemistry, 
which  were  at  that  time  a  novelty.  The  combined  effect  of  the 
whole  was  to  make  him  extraordinarily  popular.  His  practice  » 
a  physician  and  surgeon  increased  in  an  unparalleled  manner.  Fm 
1806  to  1812,  he  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Ffatladc^phn 
Dispensary  ;  from  1806  to  1822,  Surgeon  to  the  Philadel|>hia  Alms- 
house ;  from  1816  to  1829,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsyh'ania  Hospital: 
and  irom  1635  to  his  death,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Fhiladel- 
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phia  Dispensary.  He  had  also  an  unprecedented  nnmber  of  medical 
students ;  at  cue  time  as  many  as  thirty.  In  the  midst  of  his  cxton- 
sive  practice  and  liis  instructions  to  liis  pupils,  Dr.  Parrish  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well 
as  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  various  phiianthiopic  or  benevolent  institutions.  He  also 
contributed  a  number  of  medical  and  surgical  papers  to  the  perio- 
dical journals  of  the  profession,  and  republished  Lawrence's  work 
on  Hernia,  with  an  appendix.  The  last  and  the  principal  of  his 
publications  was  a  treatise  of  his  own  upon  Hernia  and  tlie  Dis- 
eases of  the  Urinary  Organs."  He  was  a  skilful  physician ;  was 
indebted  for  success  in  his  career  to  a  fortunate  concatenation  of 
ciicumstanoes ;  and  was  universally  known  as  a  good  man,  which 
gave  him  the  confidence  of  all  who  were  observant  of  his  practice. 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  March  18th,  1840,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 


ISAAC  rAllRISH,  M.D. 

BY  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  son  of  Joseph  Parrish,  M.D.,  was  bom  March 
19th,  1811.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  schools  which  were 
under  the  sole  government  of  the  Friends ;  and  he  spent  several 
years  in  their  well-known  classical  academy,  where  his  father  had 

imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  as  well  as  Drs.  James  and  Wistar, 
Physick  and  Dorsey. 

He  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father  in  1829,  where 
he  must  have  enjoyed  many  and  peculiar  advantages  over  students 
in  nearly  all  other  situations*  He  graduated  in  the  Univeisity  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1882,  just  then  entering  on  his  twenty-second  year. 
His  thesis  was  written  on  Spinal  Irritation,"  and  it  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  very  respectahle  performance  for  a  man  so  young, 
giving::  tlms  (?arly  a  good  specimen  of  that  clearness  of  thought,  and 
of  that  perspicuous,  precise,  didactic  style,  which  dlstiuguished  the 
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author  in  riper  years.   He  had  spent  the  last  year  of  his  pupilage 

in  the  Blockley  Hospital,  and  his  experience  therein  appears  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  thesis.  Havini:  Ik  fui  m ntten 
from  nature,  it  proved  to  be  of  so  much  importance  that  it  was 
honored  with  a  place  in  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sdenoea*'  for  August,  1B82. 

He  was  elected,  in  1834,  one  of  tiie  Surgeons  of  Wills  Hospital, 
to  which  he  was  ardently  devoted  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  space 
of  eighteen  years. 

Tlie  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Red ^^  nod  Longstrctb. 
daughter  of  Samuel  Longstreth,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  this  alhanoe,  his  elder  brother  writes, he  found  a  most 
congenial  companion,  who  shared  with  him  the  toils  and  anxiettes 
of  life  during  a  happy  union  of  eighteen  years."  With  respect  to 
his  domestic  and  civil  relations,  he  was  a  truly  exemplary  man ;  a 
tender  husbrind  and  father,  an  affectionate  brother,  a  kind  neighbor. 
No  disinterested  man  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  conduct 
and  bearing;  so  that  we  may  say  of  him  as  it  was  said  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  that  if  any  man  had  quarrelled  with  him,  he 
could  not  have  found  it  possible  to  abuse  him." 

The  accumulation  of  property  he  almost  wholly  disregarded. 
He  did  not  affect  to  despise  money,  nor  did  he  part  with  it  impro* 
dently ;  but  he  did  not  seek  riches  as  earnestly  as  most  other  men, 
even  the  good,  are  accustomt^l  to  do.  Leaving  his  pecuniary  affairs 
to  liis  wife  and  older  brother,  he  pursued  tlie  even  tenor  of  his 
placid  way,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  relieving  the  distressed. 

He  breathed  his  last,  without  pain  or  strugg^,  about  one  o'clock, 
on  Saturday,  July  31, 1852,  in  die  forty-seoond  year  of  hia  age. 


FRANCIS  DANIEL  PASTORIUS. 

Mr.  PASfosins  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1683,  and  was  the 
founder  of  Germantown.    He  came  over  in  the  ship  America, 

Captain  Joseph  Wasey,  from  Eni^^lund,  ^v]lich  was  chased,  it  was 
feared,  "  by  th(^  eruel  and  enslaving  Iiirks."  He  thus  describes 
the  features  of  the  city  plot :    Ihe  fortunate  day  of  our  arrival, 
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on  the  20th  of  June,  1683, 1  was  glad  to  land  from  the  yemel 

every  whit  us  St.  Paul's  shipmates  were  to  land  ut  Melita.  Then 
Philadelphia  consisted  of  tliree  or  four  litth^  cottages,  such  as 
Edwaid  Drinker's,  Seven  Sener's,  &c.,  all  the  residue  being  only 
woods,  underwoods,  timber,  and  trees,  among  which  I  several  times 
have  lost  myself  in  travelling  no  farther  than  from  the  water  side, 
where  was  his  cave,  to  the  house,  now  of  our  Mend  William  Hud* 
son,  ihea  allotted  to  a  Batch  baker,  whose  name  was  Cornelius 
]5r»Hi.  What  my  thou<^lits  were  of  such  a  rcnuwiicd  city  (I  not 
loni:  iH'iorc  havin«^  seen  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  (iandt, 
is  ueedicss  to  rehearse;  but  what  I  think  now  (in  1718,  when  he 
wrote),  I  dure  ingenuously  say,  viz.,  that  God  has  made  of  a  desert 
an  inclosed  garden,  and  the  plantations  about  it  a  fruitful  field." 

In  the  Cambridge  Library  there  is  a  German  pamphlet,  12mo. 
of  44  pages,  printed  at  Memmingen,  by  Andrew  Seyler,  1792,  the 
title  of  which  is  A  Geographical,  Statistical  Description  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  Franc  is  Daniel  Pastorius,  in  an 
extract  Im  Auszug"),  with  notes.  It  contains  several  tacts  from 
16B3  to  1699,  with  an  accoimt  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  that  would 
much  illustrate  our  early  history.  Pastorius  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  a  good  scholar,  who  lived  during  the  above  time  in  Ger- 
mantown  as  a  chief  magiBtrate  there. 

An  liistorieal  writer,  speaking  of  our  city,  says:  Among  the 
primitive  population  of  Philadelpliia  County  tliere  were  some  very 
fine  scholars,  such  as  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas  Story,  F.  D.  Pasto- 
rius, James  Logan,  John  Kelpius,  and  others.  Lloyd  and  Pasto- 
rius came  over  in  1683,  in  the  same  ship,  and  ever  after  were  very 
great  fiiends.  Pastorius  was  a  writer  of  numerous  pieces  during 
his  thirty-six  years'  residence  in  the  Colony.  He  led  a  beautifully 
written  quarto  l)ook  of  about  tliree  hiuidicd  ])aL,^'S,  of  various  selec- 
tions and  original  remarks,  entitled  'The  Bee.'  It  was  with  his 
grandson,  Daniel  Pastorius,  in  Germantown,  until  lately,  and  has 
<inf  lost  by  the  negligence  of  some  of  its  readers.  John  F.  Watson, 
in  his  *  Anmds,'  says  he  has  in  his  possession  some  of  the  manu- 
script  books  of  F.  D.  Pastorius,  dated  in  A.D.  1714.  He  was  bom 
in  Grermany,  October  4th,  A.D.  1651,  at  a  place  called  Limpurg. 
The  contents  of  one  book  are  principally  dedicator)^  letters,  acros* 
tics,  and  pucms,  to  his  friends,  the  three  daughters  of  Thomas 
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Lloyd,  being  annual  compositions  commemorative  of  his  and  ihas 

safe  landing  at  Pliiladelphia.  All  his  writings  embrace  much  of 
piety.  Those  ladies  he  treats  as  eminently  religious,  to  wit,  llachi  1 
Preston,  Hannali  Hill,  and  Mary  Norris,  each  bearing  the  name  oi 
her  husband." 

The  original  of  the  following  curious  paper  was  in  the  possession 
of  John  Johnson,  Esq. 

We  whose  names  are  to  these  presents  suhscrihed,  do  heieby 
certify  unto  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  soon  after  our  arrival  in 

tliis  Province  of  rennsylvuuia,  in  October,  1683,  to  our  ceiUiin 
knowledge,  Herman  op  den  Graff,  Dirk  oi)  den  (iraff,  and  Abra- 
ham op  den  Graii',  as  well  as  we  ourselves,  in  the  care  of  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  at  Philadelphia,  did  cast  lots  for  the  respective 
lots  which  they  and  we  then  began  to  settle  in  Gennantown ;  and 
the  said  Gia^  (three  brothers)  have  sold  their  several  lots,  esdi 
by  himself  no  less  than  if  a  division  in  writing  had  been  made  by 
them.  Witness  our  hands  this  29th  November,  A.D.  1709,  Leiiaii 
Arets,  Jan  Lrnsen,  Thomas  Hemdus,  William  »Stre)gert»  Abiahua 
Tunes,  Jan  Luckeu,  lieiner  Tysen." 


EGBERT  PATTERSON,  LL.D. 

Robert  Pattbrsok,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  American  Philf>'^^ 
phical  Society,  was  bom  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  May  30th, 
In  1768,  he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  acted  us  Brigade  Major.  In  1779,  he  was  a|>- 
])ointe(l  Proiessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer>*ity  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  Vice-Provost.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same 
name  in  1814.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Miat 
of  the  United  States.  In  1819,  he  was  President  of  the  Amencan 
Philosophical  Sodety.  He  died  July  22d,  1824,  aged  eighty-one 
years.  In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society"  he  pub- 
lished many  papers.    A  remarkable  trait  of  his  character  was  his 
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fervent  piety ;  it  influenced  all  his  conduct  from  his  youth.  He 
ma  an  Elder  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  nearly  half  a 
centnry. 


ROBERT  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  bom  in  Fliiladelphia,  and  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Patterson,  at  one  time  President  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

On  completing  his  education  as  a  chemist  under  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  he  returned,  in  1812,  to  his  native  country,  and  soon  after 
was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Matliematics,  in  the  University  of  P('iinsvlvaiiia. 

In  1828,  he  accepted  a  Professors] lip  in  the  Univci-sity  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  remained  until  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  which  office  he 
held  until  1853,  when  his  declining  health  induced  him  to  resign. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  1809,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  any  person  previously  adniittcd.  He  a  most  active 
participant  in  the  labors  of  the  Society,  and  contributed  laru:ely, 
both  by  oral  and  written  communications,  to  the  interest  of  its 
proceedings.  He  delivered.  May  25th,  1 843,  wliilc  Vice-President,  a 
discourse  on  the  early  history  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
pronounced,  b)  appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  celebration  of 
its  hundredth  anniyersary.  It  closes  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
association,  March  5,  1779.  Dr.  11,  M.  Pattcnson  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Soc  iety  in  1S49.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  September 
5th,  1854,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Leiper. 
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The  prescribed  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  but  a  very  imper- 
fect notice  of  its  subject ;  and  hence,  it  does  not  pretend  to  narrate 
fuUy  the  peisonal  history  or  portray  the  chaxacter  of  one  whose 
veraatiHty  of  genius  and  extensive  range  of  observation  brought 
him  in  contact  so  much  with  science,  literature,  and  art ;  whose 
high  personal  character  distinguished  him,  during  his  too  brief 
life,  as  a  mmi  of  note  in  his  time ;  and  caused  his  early  death  to 
be  mourned  by  so  many,  who  greatly  loved  and  respected  him. 

Dr.  Henry  Stuart  Patterson  was  bom  in  tlic  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  15di  August,  1815.  His  &ther,  Mr.  John  Patterson,  a 
much-iespected  citizen  and  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  native 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  dosing 
year  of  the  last  century,  mul  liere  married  a  daughti  r  of  Colonel 
Stuart,  of  tlH^  Revolutionary  Army.  'Die  subject  of  our  notice 
was  the  youngest  child,  a  sensitive,  gentle,  and  studious  boy  in 
school ;  elsewhere  he  entered  upon  boyish  pursuits  and  recreations 
with  the  earnestness  which  always  marked  his  efforts  in  any 
direction. 

The  usual  preparatory  instruction,  and,  afterward,  the  best  ma- 
thematical and  classical  .schools,  afforded  him  his  opportunities  and 
incentive  to  study.  Very  early  in  life,  by  hi^  cio>e  ai>})iication,  he 
laid  the  strong  foundations  on  which  afterward  he  built  his  accu- 
rate find  extensive  learning.  The  study  and  practice  of  medicine 
was  his  early  and  decided  choice,  and  this  he  Was  pennitted  to 
pursue. 

A  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  and  a  private  student  of  the  late  venenible  and  emi- 
nent Dr.  Joseph  ^arri^ll,  with  a  most  diUgcnt  use  of  the  opjwrtu- 
nities  thus  afforded  he  uunc  tbrth,  in  every  proper  sense,  the  good 
pin  si  ci  an,"  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  noble  art  in  the  city 
of  his  birth. 

In  1839,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Resident  Physicians  of  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse,  where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he 
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xdinquished  that  position,  and  again  entered  upon  genci-al  practice, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dis- 
pensary. 

In  NoYember,  1843,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  in  that  institution  was  accepted  by  him  :  and, 
during  the  first  year,  he  pcribrmed  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  Che- 
mistry also. 

In  1846,  he  was  appointed  Physician-in-chief  to  the  Philadelphia 
Almshouse,  Blockley,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  during  two 
yeais  with  great  industry  and  success,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
his  medical  lectures,  and  contributing  largely  to  the  medical  and 
general  literature  of  the  day.  His  continued  labors  made  a  sen- 
sible impression  on  tlie  condition  of  his  health;  and,  iu  1852,  he 
sought  relief  and  restoration  by  a  voyage  to  Eiirope.  He  was 
received  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  by  medical  and 
.literary  men  with  a  cordial  welcome.  On  his  return,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year,  it  was  observed,  with  painful  solicitude,  by  his 
femily  and  fiiends,  that  his  disease  had  alarmingly  progressed,  and, 
us  a  last  hope,  in  tlic  winter  of  1862  and  1853,  he  visited  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  there  remained  until  the  following  spring.  The 
next  summer  he  passed  with  his  family  on  Chestnut  Hill,  near 
Philadelphia,  but  the  repose  of  his  quiet  life  in  that  beautiful  region, 
and  the  affectionate  care  of  his  fiunily  and  ftiends,  fidled  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  fatal  disease,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  in 
^e  city  to  take  to  his  bed,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
April,  lN.>4:,  a  period  of  confinement  of  more  than  six  months.  It 
was  during  this  last  sickness,  and  near  its  close,  he  wrote  his  last 
literary  composition,  the  admirable  "  Biogra[)hy  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Morton."  It  was  written  with  pencils  on  slips  of  paper,  attached 
to  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  him  to  write 
without  taking  a  sitting  posture,  or  lifting  his  head  from  the  pillow, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do.  It  was  most  affecting  to  behold  the 
dying  eulogizing  the  dt^ad.  This  memoir  of  Dr.  ^Morton  closes  with 
this  sentence,  the  last  lie  ever  wrote:  "I  conclude  this  notice,  the 
preparation  of  which  has  been  to  me  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  solace 
for  a  season  of  a  bed  of  suffering." 

In  attempting  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  Dr.  Patterson  it  Is 
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difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
or  to  disclose  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  well  the  ^oat  attiao> 
tiveness  of  his  character.  In  his  own  home,  and  with  his  fiunily  and 
.its  intimacies^  he  shone  most  hrightly*  He  was  marked  by  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  a  serenity  of  manner  flowing  from  bis 
strong  religious  faidi,  w  hich  was  the  principle  of  his  life,  governed 
his  intercourse  with  all. 

"  Generous  and  genial,  possessing  a  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  that 
lifted  him  above  the  littleness  of  envy  and  deceit,  his  common  and 
daily  acts  impressed  men  with  his  sincerity  and  justice.  His  con* 
versation  and  writings  revealed  the  affluence  of  a  cultivated  ndnd, 
and  the  heroism,  the  purity,  and  spiritual  beauty  that  he  portrayed, 
were  the  echoes  of  a  soul  that  answered  but  to  the  inspiratiou  of 
Truth.*' 

Dr.  Patterson  was  a  learned  man.  He  had  mastered  the  know- 
ledge of  many  languages.  He  understood  the  Grenaan  from  its 
root,  and  knew  the  French  as  well.  The  Latin  tongue  was  as  £miir 
liar  to  him  as  the  English,  and  he  had  easily  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Italian.  In  the  classical  poetry  of  that  language  he 
was  verv  conversant  and  ready  ut  all  times.  Without  pretence  to 
having  acquired  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  philulog)*,  he  had  read  much 
in  archseologicai  themes,  and  taking  great  iuterest  in  Oriental  .Sym- 
bolism, was  preparing  notes  for  a  publication  on  Ancient  Myste- 
ries. He  excelled  as  a  lecturer;  he  had  the  happy  hcnXtj  d 
securing  the  dose  attention  of  his  auditors.  As  a  writer,  his  styfe 
was  forcible,  lucid,  and  frequently  poetical  His  numeKOua  leotures, 
essays,  &( .,  are  models  of  beautiful  c()nnx)siti()n. 

As  ;i  physician,  he  took  a  high  stand ;  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him  in  that  profession,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  an  extract  itom  a  letter  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  moit 
respectable  medical  practitioners,  who  says:— 

Dr.  F^ttevBon  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession  in  all  its  departments.  Being  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
historv  of  medicine,  he  was  fumiliar  not  only  with  the  names  oi  tlic 
great  medical  men,  ancient  and  modern,  Inii  witli  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  the  improvements  they  promulgated,  and  with  the 
condition  of  the  heaUng  art  in  diffisrent  ages  and  countries. 

Such  knowledge  presupposes  a  mind  h%hly  emricfaed  with  medi- 
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cal  Uteiatuie ;  and  heve  was  his  gteat  pre-eminence.  His  attain* 
ments  were  singularly  varied.  Thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  day,  and  keeping  pace  with  its  progress  by 
frequent  application  to  the  works  of  recent  authors,  and  to  the 
nietlical  and  scientific  periodicals,  lie  yet  found  time  for  tliose 
departments  of  science  which,  though  strictly  considered  not  be- 
longing to  the  profession,  are  closely  allied  to  it,  and  both  receive 
from  and  reflect  light  to  it.  Among  the  kindred  sdenoes  to  which 
he  paid  special  attention  may  he  mentioned,  comparative  anatomy 
and  plnsiology,  chemistry,  botany,  pharmacy,  mineralogy,  ento- 
mology, &c.,  the  acquisition  of  which  seemed  to  constitute  the 
amusement  of  his  spare  liouv^.  The  successful  prosecution  of 
such  studies  demanded  depth  and  variety  of  knowledge.  Not  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  superficial  acqnaintance  with  any  department 
of  science,  before  he  entered  on  his  investigations  he  laid  his 
fi>imdation  deep  and  strong.  It  was  this,  no  donbt,  which  led  him 
to  extend  &r  and  wide  his  researches  into  the  natnral  sciences,  to 
cultivate  polite  litcnituif,  and  to  study  various  languages,  ancient 
and  niudcrn, — He})rew,  Syriuc,  Greek,  I>atin,  French,  Italian,  and 
German, — ^making  him  the  acute  pliilological  critic,  and  the  biblical 
historian  and  expositor. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  such  profound  studies,  although  add- 
ing  valuable  resources  to  the  profession,  would  make  their  student 
an  enthusiast  and  dreamer.  But  not  so.  With  all  his  profundity 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  Dr.  i*atterson  was  a  ])ractia4l  and  skilful 
physician.  He  possessed  the  rare  and  happy  faculty  of  subjecting 
every  theory  to  the  crucilde  of  experience,  livery  fact  was  made 
aubservient  to  some  great  end,  and  his  practice  constantly  furnished 
him  with  opportunities  of  putting  them  into  exercise.  Thus  he 
was  not  only  the  learned,  but  also  the  skilful  physician. 

^  He  was  the  honorable  physician.  As  humility  always  accompa- 
nies tnie  greatness,  so  liis  hrilliant  and  cultivated  mind  did  not 
show  itself  in  pride  and  aiTogance.  The  i^olden  rule  of  Christianity 
seemed  to  be  ever  before  him,  and  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  his  actions. 
In  consultations^  he  was  the  true  gentleman.  UnostenUitious  and 
tmaasuming,  he  was  ever  finmk,  open,  and  true;  and  yet  with  all 
his  gentkneas  and  apparent  timidity,  there  was  in  him  a  strong 
and  i^nilitii^ing  will,  wliidi  it  was  impoasiUe  to  resist.  It  was  only 
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exercised,  however,  when  truth  and  the  welfiue  of  the  sick  de- 
manded  it 

Another  distinguishing  trait  of  character  was  his  abhorrence  d 

everything  that  savored  of  quackery  and  charhitanism.  His  ardent 
love  of  truth  was  totally  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  everything 
like  pretence.  He  had  no  toleration  of  Msehood,  in  any  shape  or 
fonn. 

^'His  patients  loved  him  with  a  fen  id  and  un&ding  loye;  they 
respected  him  for  his  knowledge,  and  the  power  it  ga^e  him  to 
retieve  them ;  but  most  of  aU  for  the  confidence  they  had  in  his 
integrity:  they  knew  that  nothing  conld  divert  him  from  the  path 

of  truth  aiid  duty.  To  the  poor,  his  services  were  most  freely 
granted.  II is  faithful  devotion  to  them,  while  Physician  to  the 
Diihidclphia  Dispensary,  is  still  most  gratefully  remembered. 
His  efficient  services  while  chief  Physician  to  the  Almshouse,  have 
been  publicly  acknowledged.  He  remodelled  the  institution,  in 
its  medical  relations;  reorganized  the  lunatic  department,  intro- 
ducing many  ameliorations ;  regulated  the  duties  of  house  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  and  nurses,  and  retired  with  the  respect  of  all. 

"  He  took  an  early  and  promiucut  part  in  the  discussion  uf  ihe 
question  of  capital  punishment,  and  contributed  largely,  by  his  pen 
and  voice,  to  the  interest  which  was  publicly  expressed  on  that 
subject, 

"  He  had  a  high  appreciation  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  earnestly  contended  for  the  encouragement  and  asseitioa 

of  tlie  independence  of  American  art.  He  regarded  this  view  of 
the  subject  as  deserving  a  couMderatiou  which  it  had  never  received; 
and  thus  speaks :  '  There  is  no  ri\ison  why  we  should  not  speedily 
see  in  our  country  a  development  of  the  fine  arts  equal  to  tliat  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  or  the  palmiest  days  of  Italian  culture.  Have 
we  not  among  us  men  and  a  capacity  of  high  artt  Haye  we  no 
themes  for  art  1  The  world  oyer  you  do  not  find  ampler  aoope  for 
the  powers  of  the  landscape  puiuter,  or  su])jects  more  varied  and 
imposing  for  the  liistorical  artist.  There  is  notlung  unreasonable 
in  the  demand  for  a  distinctive  school  of  American  art.  ^^'c  nil 
recognize  the  claim  for  a  specific  national  Uterature,  which  shall  no 
longer  copy  the  stale  models  of  Europe,  but  be  fully  up  to  the  maik 
of  an  adyanced  thought  and  liberal  sentiment  Is  there  any  reason 
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why  the  same  thought  sliuukl  not  also  have  an  artistic  expression 
equally  peculiar  and  distinctive  ? 

" '  If  we  are  to  consider  the  artist  as  the  mere  copyist  of  nature, 
eimply  traxutferrin^  to  the  canvas  or  the  marhle  whatever  of  pic- 
turesque or  graced  he  sees  around  him,  then  is  this  claim  untenable. 
Bnt  if  we  regard  him  in  his  true  light  as  a  poet  and  creator,  then 
is  it  natural  and  inevitable.  Regarded  thus,  the  function  of  the 
artist  is  not  so  much  to  imitate  for  us  natural  beauty,  as  to  reveal 
to  us  new  beauty,  and  ram'  our  imaginations  with  Iiim  into  n>«jri'>ns 
of  ideality,  lar  surpassing  the  concrete  around  us.  All  high  art  is, 
thexcfore,  justly  characterized  as  symboUc.  When  it  collects  ficom 
a  hundred  natural  sources  their  special  points  of  beauty,  and  throws 
them  on  the  canvas  in  one  glowing  mass  of  loveliness,  as  in  land- 
scape composition,  it  enters  the  field  of  poetr}%  and  in  its  painted 
pastoral  becomes  creator  in  a  certain  s(>nse.  But  more  especially, 
when  it  is  the  revelation  to  us  of  tlie  inner  world  of  a  gifted  .N[)iiit, 
it  becomes  epic  in  its  scope,  carries  us  up  with  him  to  his  high 
region  of  contemplation,  and  exalts  and  purifies  us,  while  it  glori- 
iiea  and  idealizes  the  subject  it  depicts.  To  such  an  art,  how  many 
glorious  subjects  are  presented  by  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of 
our  time,— its  stem  rebuke  of  all  oppression,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
— its  assertion  oi  iium's  equal  rights, — its  resistless  claim  for  the 
ascendency  of  the  s\v{>et  charities  of  life  over  the  hard  and  destruc- 
tive elements  of  our  nature  I  And  how  pecuharly  American  would 
it  be,  thus  conceived  and  developed,— passing  beyond  the  ideal 
perfection  of  individual  beauty,  expressed  by  (Grecian,  and  beyond 
the  magnificent  literal  scripturalism  displayed  by  Italian  art,  and 
standing  out  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  an  exalted  Christian  spirit- 
ualism/ 

"  Had  the  life  of  this  gifted  man  bt^eu  spared  a  few  years  longer, 
Pliiladelpiiia  would  have  recognized  more  publicly  the  virtues  and 
abihties  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant  and  accomphshed  sons ;  but 
while,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  he  was  steadily  and  rapidly 
rising  to  greater  usefulness  and  Ugher  fame,  the  shadows  of  death 
were  drawing  very  near ;  and  when  the  early  spring  of  1864  came, 
.  bringing  with  it  to  him  increasing  weakness  of  body,  it  became 
evident  to  all  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  A  few  davs  before  his 
death,  his  only  son,  a  noble  boy  of  hvc  years,  died;  and  the  anguish 
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of  this  gteat  grief  (although  he  had  manifestly  in  his  heart  the 
only  consolation  that  can  lob  sonow  of  its  bitterness),  donhtkss 
hastened  his  own  departure,  and  when  a  few  days  more  of  jiatient 

8ufferin<»  hiul  p^u^sed,  and  the  last  solemn  lioui  iirrived,  that  strong 
ieli*<i()usi  faith  which  from  early  life  had  guided  him  in  safety 
through  all  perils,  and  which  had  coiitioUed  the  uufoldiug  beauty 
of  his  character,  now  sustained  and  comforted  him  at  the  close. 
FeacelEiiUy,  and  lull  of  Christian  hope,  he  went  to  big  test,  haring 
accomplidied  so  much  in  his  short  life,  and  leaving  so  much  un- 
finished, which  none  but  he  could  do  so  wdl." 

His  remains  were  laid,  by  sorruwiug  relatives  and  friends,  in 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  in  a  s])ot  designated  by  himself  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death ;  and  with  a  copy  of  the  iusciiptioii  on  the 
memorial  stone  which  marks  his  gmve,  we  dose  this  notice. 

In 
Henory 
of 

HXNRT  Stuart  Patterson,  M.D* 
Died,  April  27,  1854, 
in  his  S9tk  jear. 

A  lover  of  wisdom  aad  of  bit  kind, 

faithful  and  hounrcil, 
in  the  scliools  of  lucdiciuc 
and  in  the  care  of  tbe  sick; 
gentle,  patient,  and  beloved, 
bis  many  gifts,  his  varied  attainineDta» 
and  his  ever  ready  kiudrjess, 
made  him  the  acceptable 
and  efficient  belper 
m  dl  good  enterpriaea. 
At  Home, 

ho  wiB  boBpiteblOy  kind,  aad  ioatnioliTO. 
HsviDg  fiaithod  bia  work, 
he  gave  Ihit  djfiog  (eatimoBy 
of  his  fkitb. 
"  I  am  passing  nnder  tbe  oload, 
and  without  a  doabt 
His  tod  aad  his  staff  thcj  oomfort  mo/' 
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CHARLES  WILSON  PEAUE. 

Mr.  Peale,  of  Philadelphia,  dui  ing  the  war  which  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  served  as  a  soldier,  and  painted 
in  camp  and  in  Philadelphia,  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  Museum.  To  these  he  added 
a  large  and  most  valuable  collection  of  scientific  and  natural  curio- 
sities and  works  of  art  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  allowed  this  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  histo- 
rical portraits  of  eminent  American  patriots  and  statrsmcu  of  the 
lic\  ohition  to  be  sold  to  strangers  ;  tlicy  sliould  have  been  preserved 
as  the  property  of  the  dty,  and  placed  in  a  building  open  to  the 
public,  under  rules  and  regulations.  When  the  compiler  was  a 
boy,  Philadelphia  and  ^  Peale's  Museum'*  used  to  be  mentioned 
together,  whether  travelling  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

There  are  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Peale,  which  would 
be  vdiiable  to  the  history  of  his  times  could  tliey  be  procured.  His 
son,  Rembrandt  Peale,  has  stiil  in  his  pus.session  an  original  like- 
ness of  Washington  taken  by  himself  in  1 798,  considered  by  the 
best  judges  as  superior  to  any  of  those  taken  by  the  celebrated 
painter,  Gilbert  Stuart  His  last  painting  was  a  full-length  por- 
tnut  of  himseli^  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

He  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  in  1826,  not  of  old  age,  but  by 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  induced  by  over-exertion. 


CHAilLES  PEIRCE. 

BT  I.  L.  P£IRC£,  M.D. 

Chables  Peirce  was  born  in  ivittery,  Maine,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1770.  At  an  early  age,  he  entered  the  oihce  of  the  late  John  Mel- 
eher,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  printing  business.   After  passing  two  or  three  years  with  him, 
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he  went  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  greater  ^unfi- 

ties  afford 0(1  liim  in  the  office  of  Major  Russell  for  acquiring  a  more 
perfect  knowled^^e  of  tlie  business.  Here  lie  remained  nntil  the 
year  1793,  when  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and, 
in  connection  with  his  profession  as  printer,  he  opened  a  large 
bookstore,  and  also  commenced  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  entitled  ^  The  Oracle  of  the  Day,"  but  whidi,  for  many 
years  past,  has  been  continued  under  the  name  of  ^  The  Portsmonfli 
Journal."  On  the  10th  of  March,  1793,  previous  to  liis  removal  to 
Portsmouth,  he  was  manned  to  Elizabeth  Oliver,  of  Boston.  Under 
the  closest  attention  to  business,  they  were  blessed  with  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  this  world's  goods,  until  the  great  fune  of  Fart»' 
mouth,  in  1802,  swept  away  every  cent  of  property  they  possesBed, 
except  a  partial  insurance  upon  the  house  in  wfaich  they  lesidei 
In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  others  of  still  greater  moment  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time,  consisting  of  the  total  blindness  of  Mrs. 
Peirce,  and  the  death  of  one  of  their  cliildren.  After  being  pros- 
trated for  sevcrid  months  by  this  accumulation  of  ills,  Mr.  Peirce 
rallied,  rebuilt  his  house,  and  again  entered  into  business  ivitb 
renewed  vigor,  but  with  such  enfeebled  health,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  his  newspaper  into  other  hands.  Hit 
business  soon  became  more  prosperous  than  ever.  Industry  and 
kindness  secured  friendship,  and  prosperity  aiifl  happiness  crowned 
his  ( ttnifs,  until,  in  1813,  she,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been  the 
Mthlul  partner  of  his  toils,  was  rt^moved  trom  him  by  death.  In 
th(^  spring  of  1814,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided 
until  the  4th  of  July,  1816,  at  which  time  he  was  married  to  Fmnds 
v.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Grermantown,  to 
which  place  he  then  removed.  During  three  <tf  the  nine  years  of  hi* 
residence  at  (iciinantown,  Mr.  Trirce  held  the  office  oi'  Clerk  of  the 
Mayor's  Court  of  this  city,  to  whicli  he  w«is  apiiuiutcd  by  Govcnior 
Heister.  In  1825,  he  retin  iv  d  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided 
until  September,  1848,  at  which  time  he  lemoyed  to  Bristol,  Penu- 
sylvania.  In  a  few  weeks  after  this  change,  Mrs,  Peirce  was,  after 
a  yery  short  illness,  called  from  woiks  to  rewards.  This  miex- 
pected  stroke  fell  so  heavily  upon  the  survivor,  that,  in  his  feeble 
state  of  healtli,  it  was  tliought  he  would  soon  follow  her  to  the 
grave    But  his  cup  of  sufl'ering  was  not  yet  fiilL    His  physical 
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infirmities  increased  in  intensity,  and  his  daily  aspirations  were, 
**  Father,  if  it  bo  thy  will,  take  me  to  thyself;  but  not  my  will,  thine 
anfy  be  done."  In  this  nuomer  he  lingered  on  until  the  23d  of 
September,  1851,  when  his  longing  spirit  was  released,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

While  Mr.  Peircc  resided  in  Portsmouth,  New  Jiampsbiip,  his 
heart  and  his  liouse  were  Lih\  :ty-  open  to  cases  of  suffering  and 
distress.  i>equeatly  he  would  receive  into  his  own  family  the  sick, 
and  those  whom  he  wished  to  assist  in  the  benevolent  work  of 
leformation ;  and  before  the  oiganization  of  charitable  associations, 
during  a  winter  of  gieat  destitution  and  distress^  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  wife,  whose  soul  was  likewise  always  alive  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  Mr.  Peirce  raised  by  subscription  a  sufficient  sutn  of 
money  for  tlie  purpose,  and  twice  in  each  week,  for  more  tlian 
three  months,  he  delivered  from  his  own  house  several  hundred 
four-pound  loaves  of  the  "  staff  of  life,"  to  those  who  were  almost 
starving  therefor.  This  probably  laid  the  foundation  in  his  mind 
of  the  establishment  of  Soup  Societies  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he 
was  so  active  a  promoter  after  his  removal  to  this  city.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  will  probably  recollect  his  untiring  efforts  in  esta- 
blishing and  maintainiuG:  the  Western  Soup  House  of  this  city, 
whicli  lie  personally  superintended  for  many  years.  His  collections 
by  subscriptions  enabled  him  not  only  to  feed  many  thousands  of 
hungry  mouths  every  winter,  but  also  to  procuie  a  lot,  upon  which 
he  caused  to  be  erected  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose ;  thus 
establishing  the  Society  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Peirce's  house  was  also  always  open  to  the  reception  of  stran- 
gers of  intelligence  who  visited  Portsmouth ;  thus  not  only  indulcfing 
his  own  loudness  for  cultivated  society,  but  also  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  interesting  and  intel- 
lectual companion,  who,  through  the  loss  of  her  eyesight,  was 
deprived  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  lile. 

Mr.  Peiice  was  brought  more  immediately  befi>Te  the  public  by 
Ms  *'  Reviews  of  the  Weather,"  which  were  for  many  years  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  "United  States  Gazette."  i'lom  January 
1st,  1790,  to  January  1st,  1847,  fifty-seven  years,  he  kept  an  accu- 
Ktte  account  of  the  weather.  His  observations  were  recorded 
fbme  times  a  day,  interspersed  with  remarks  on  passing  events  and 
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intexeBting  occurrences.  Simnse,  two,  and  ten  o*dock  P.X.,  iveve 
his  stated  hours  for  noting  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  these  gene- 
rally gave  the  extremes  of  the  twenty-lbur  hours.   At  the  dose  of 

the  vear  1.S46,  he  found  his  bwlily  infiiTnities  incroasinj^  with  the 
advance  of  a«^e  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  reluctantly  ( oiiiptlled 
to  relinquish  his  favoritt^  amusement,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
friends  he  compiled  the  result  of  his  fifty-seven  years  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  into  a  book  of  three  hundred  pages,  which  will 
no  doubt  he  a  standard  reference  upon  the  subject  for  many  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The  most  prominent  eliaracteristics  of  the  su))ject  of  this  memoir 
were  love  to  (iod  and  love  to  man.  Th(^  iuniu  i  was  manifested  by 
his  deep  and  unaffeeted  devotion ;  the  latter,  by  his  ready  sympathy 
and  active  cooperation  in  all  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
deUTer  public  addresses  before  benevolent  associations,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  almshouses,  and  similar  institutions,  who  were 
depri\  ed  of  the  benefit  of  rej^ular  religious  instruction.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  asi$ist  in  the  performance  of  devotional  exercises. 


WILLIAM  PENN, 

WiLUAM  Penn,  on  the  4th  March,  1681.  by  charter,  dated  at 
Westminster,  was  constituted  full  and  absolute  proprietor  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  Charles  II  granted  him  letters  patent  for  a  tract  of 
land  lying  north  of  the  patent  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
bounded  by  the  river  Delaware  on  the  east,  now  the  State  of  Ddi^ 
ware.  On  the  5th  May,  1682,  he  puUished,  in  England,  his 
"Frame  of  GoNcmment  for  Pennsylvauia."  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, October  14th,  1644,  and  was  the  first  ]nopnetor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  2^th  October,  1682,  he  tirst  arrivf^!  in  America,  in 
tiie  ship  Welcome,  and  landed  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  with  one 
hundred  passengers;  the  next  day,  peaceable  possessioai  of  ^ 
country  was  given  him.  Huladelphia  was  first  cfaarteved  by  hin 
oil  the  25th  October,  1701,  and  Edward  Shippen  was  appointed 
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Mayor.  On  the  28th  October,  1701,  he  granted  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  counties  now  Dekwaze  State,  a  chaiter  of  privileges,  in  which 
the  liberty  of  consdenoe  was  fuUy  recognized.  The  charter  was, 
however,  abolished,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  termination 

of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  placed  the  whole  American 
liiimly  upon  an  eqiuil  footing  in  re^'urd  to  their  rights  as  freemen. 
He  died,  July  30th,  1718,  at  Rushcombe,  near  Xwyford,  in  Buck- 
inghamfthirc,  England,  aged  about  seventy-four  years.  He  h  ft  his 
widow,  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Callowhill,  and  six  children, 
living.  He  was  succeeded  by  William,  his  eldest  son,  besides  whom 
he  had,  by  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  named  Letitia.  By  hts  second 
wile  he  had  John,  Thomas,  Margaret,  and  Dennis,  all  left  minors. 


CHARLES  B.  I^ENIIOSE. 

Hon.  Cuarles  Bidule  I'^nhose,  member  of  the  State  Senate  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  liis  father's  residence  near  the 
mouth  of  Erankford  Creek,  riniadeiphia  County,  in  the  year  1791, 
and  died  April  6th,  1857.  He  had  thus  entered  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Je£feison  to  a  Judgeship 
in  Missouri  Territory,  whither  he  removed  with  his  fiunily.  Mr. 
Penrose  was  educated  at  Washington  College  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
soon  after  studied  for  the  Bar.  He  commenced  practice  in  Carlisle, 
and  soon  rose  to  distinction  at  a  Bar  which  was  confessedly,  when 
its  numbers  are  considered,  equal  to  any  in  the  countr}*.  He 
became  also  active  as  a  politician,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  many 
of  the  movements  of  the  day.  He  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate 
fimn  the  Cumberland  IKstrict,  for  two  terms  of  four  years  each, 
beginning  with  the  year  1833,  and  during  all  that  period  there 
were  few  men  wliu  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  utfuirs  of 
the  Conniionwcaith.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
by  President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  held  the  office  till  after  the 
close  of  President  Tyler's  term.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Meredith  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  but  this  office 
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he  resigned  in  a  short  time,  and  returning  to  Philadelphia,  Fesumed 
the  practice  of  his  pxofessioii.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
served  one  term  in  the  Common  Council  of  the  citj,  and  was  elected 
in  Octoher,  1856,  to  the  office  of  State  Senator.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  members  of  that  body,  and  was  probably 
the  oldest  Senator,  with  the  exception  of  the  venerable  Senator 
from  Alleghany,  Hon.  William  Wilkins. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  in  political  life,  Mr.  Penrose  did  valu- 
able service  to  the  State  by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  important  mo^ 
sures  of  internal  improvement.   He  was  the  projector  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  Railroad,  and  he  labored  zealously  for  years  far  the 
promotion  of  that  enterprise.  The  obstacles  it  had  to  contend  with 
were  apparently  insuperable,  and  there  were  not  wanting  nialieious 
persons  to  misconstrue  his  motives  and  attempt  to  blacken  his  feme 
in  connection  witli  the  measure.    But  lie  long  outlived  the  few 
calumnies  invented  against  him,  and  he  lived  also  to  see  his  fevor- 
ite  project  not  only  accomplished,  but  an  acknowledged  valuable 
and  lucrative  public  work.   It  is  satis&ctory  to  know  that  hii 
labors  in  its  behalf  were  not  unrewarded,  and  that  by  his  inveat- 
ments  in  it,  and  the  profits  of  his  laborious  professional  life,  his 
family  were  sufficiently  provided  for. 


ELLISTON  PEROT. 

Elliston  Perot  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  on  the  Kith 
of  March,  1747  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  be  educated  by  his  uncle  Elliston,  at  that  time  Controller  of  the 
Customs,  under  whose  auspices  he  spent  five  years  at  school  at  New 
KocheUe,  in  the  then  Fkovince  of  New  York ;  but  before  he  finished 
his  education,  he  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Ws 
uncle ;  after  whic;h  he  returned  to  Bermuda,  where  he  reniauieil  until 
he  became  of  age,  when,  having  evinced  a  great  attachment  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  again  embarked  for  New  York,  and  ( om- 
menced  business,  having  by  the  assistance  of  his  Mends  in  that  city 
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obtained  the  consignment  of  goods,  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1772,  he  entered  into  partnership  witli  his  brother, 
John  Perot,  under  the  firm  of  Elliston  &  John  Perot,  in  the  island 
of  Dominica,  where  they  continued  until  1778,  at  which  time,  with 
the  prospect  of  greater  advantages,  they  removed  to  St.  Christo- 
])licr's,  but  not  tiiuiiug  their  expectations  answered,  after  a  sliort 
residence  they  left  that  place  for  St.  Eustatius,  then  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  Government,  where  they  remained  in  uuinterrnpted 
prosperity  until  1781,  when  that  island  was  surprised  and  taken 
by  the  British  fleet  and  army,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Kodney  and  General  Vanghan.  At  the  time  the  fleet  arrived  in 
the  harbor,  the  inhabitants  were  altogether  unsuspicious  of  hosti- 
Uties  between  GrcJit  Britain  and  HolLuui,  and  were  much  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  tlie  object  when  they  saw  springs  placed  upon  the  cables 
of  the  men-of-war.  This,  howe\  er,  was  quickly  explained  by  the 
landing  of  the  troops ;  and  the  forts  being  surprised,  surrendered 
without  resistance. 

On  a  subsequent  day,  at  8  o'clock  A.M.,  Elliston  and  John  Perot 
entertained  no  apprehension  of  disturbance  from  any  quarter,  resid- 
ing in  a  neutral  island,  but  before  1*2  o'clock,  the  y  were  prisoners 
of  war,  and  all  the  property  they  po>-se.ssed  in  the  island  was  con- 
fiscated, and  afterwards  sold  at  pubUc  auction.  They  were,  how- 
ever, treated  with  personal  respect,  and  every  attention  shown  them, 
which  their  situation  admitted,  by  the  officers  of  the  guard.  They 
were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  for  some  months,  and  when  Ube* 
rated  Elliston  went  to  England,  when  an  attempt  was  made,  in 
connection  with  others  simikirly  situated,  to  prosecute  Admiral 
Rodney  and  General  Vanghan,  for  what  they  consitU'r(>d  tlieir  ille- 
gal proceedings,  and  with  a  hope  to  recover  damages  for  their  losb ; 
but  the  endeavor  proved  unsuccessful.  He  contimipd  about  three 
years  in  Europe,  during  which  period  he  visited  Holland,  Ireland, 
and  France,  moving  in  the  first  commercial  circles  in  the  different 
countries. 

In  1784,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  w  ith  the  intention  of 
making  his  permanent  residence  liere,  and  commenced  business  in 
this  country  with  his  brother,  John  Perot,  as  merchants. 

The  first  property  they  purchased  was  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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Water  Street,  between  ^Market  and  Arch  Streets,  extending  to  the 
river  Delaware,  wliere  he  resided  with  his  brother,  and  carried  on 
business  for  8e\  eval  years  under  the  same  roof. 

In  the  year  1786,  he  made  appUcation,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  in  which  district  he  resided  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Tn  1787,  9th  January,  he  married  Sarah  Sansom,  only  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  llaiiuali  Sansom,  at  the  Bunk  Meeting-house,  \vest 
side  of  Front,  above  Arch  Street.  Aftor  his  innrriasre,  his  first 
residence  was  in  the  house  No.  4  North  1  ront  Street,  upon  the 
Bank  side,  overlooking  the  Water  Street  estabUshment. 

Although  advancing  into  age,  EUiston  Perot  had  been  blessed 
with  excellent  health  nntil  the  autumn  of  1820,  when,  at  the 
Yellow  Springs,  he  was  attacked  with  influenza,  which  impaired 
his  constitution,  and  left  him  sid)ject  to  an  iustlimatic  affection; 
with  this  abatement,  he  continned  to  enjoy  good  health  until  the 
21st  November,  lb34,  when  he  complanied  of  some  indisposition, 
and  aftei-wnrd  appeared  to  sink  from  debility  rather  than  from  an 
attack  of  illness.  During  the  course  of  the  succeeding  week  he 
was  calm  and  reflective,  evidently  preparing  for  the  final  change, 
being  fully  aware  that  he  was  x>a88ing  through  his  last  illness,  of 
which  he  s]>oke  fre([uently  to  liis  children  anfl  other  attendants, 
and  was  favored  with  consciousness  nntil  near  his  close,  whou  he 
(quietly  passed  away,  2bth  November,  1834. 


« 


JOHN  PEROT. 

John  Perot,  the  brother  of  Elliston  Perot,  an  eminent  meidiant 
ofPhiladeli^wasbominBennuda,  theddof  May,  1749.  Ihe 
early  part  of  his  life  he  passed  upon  that  island.   When  about 

twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  spent  between  hw 

and  three  years  with  his  uncle,  John  Midlory,  in  Isle  of  A^'ight 
(^onnty,  from  which  place  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
ludi^s,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  his  uucie. 
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In  1772,  he  came  from  Bermuda  to  Fhiladelphia,  whete  he  and 
his  iriends  loaded  a  vessel,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Dominica. 

lu  1781,  he  returned  to  riuladelphia,  and  settled ;  and  in  the  year 
1783,  he  married  Marj'  Tybout,  only  child  of  Andrew  Tybout,  by 
his  first  wife. 

In  1784,  he  commenced  business  in  this  country  ^vith  his  brother, 
Elliston  Perot,  as  merchants,  nnder  the  firm  of  Eiliston  and  John 
Perot 

He  died,  in  Philadelphia,  8th  of  January,  A.D.  1841. 


mCHARD  PETERS. 

BT  SAMUEL  BBBOK. 

RiCHAKn  Peters,  who  died  on  the  '22d  of  August,  1828,  at  his 
residence  iu  Bleckley,  was  bom  in  the  month  of  Jmie,  1744,  in  the 
same  house  in  which  he  expired ;  and  had,  consequently,  passed, 
hy  a  few  months,  the  great  age  of  eighty«four  yean.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  entering  the 
active  scenes  of  life,  was  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  Frencli  and  ( iermau  languages. 

Having  ncl<)])ted  the  hiw  as  a  profession,  liif5  acquaintance  with 
the  German  greatly  facilitated  his  country  practice ;  while  his  intui- 
tive smartness  and  steady  industry  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  young  practitionexs  of  the  day.  He  had  an  unde  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  whose  office  was,  as  I 
think,  connected  with  the  land  department.  This  uncde  was  fond 
of  young  Peters,  and  occasionally  charged  him  ^vith  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  >v  iis  here,  no  doubt,  that  he  became  fami- 
liar with  the  land  titles  oi'  the  Province,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  af^r  times,  of  possessing  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  land  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  which  in 
due  time  competently  rewarded  his  lahors. 

He  was  accustomed  at  this  time  to  display  his  unrivalled  wit 
The  pla)fuine8s  of  his  conversation,  always  enlivened  by  flashes 
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of  tlic  gayest  pleasantry,  was  fi>iever  quick  and  unxestiained, 
and  varied  by  casts  of  true  humor,  sometimes  as  broad  and  well 

enacted  as  t\w  nujst  exaggerated  farce,  and  at  others  convolved  in 
double  meaiuiig,  fitted  only  for  the  ready  perception  of  the  most 
practised  ear  and  polished  taste.  Thus  distinguished,  our  young 
friend  became  a  ftrorite  with  all  classes. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  this  brilliant  talent  was  alreadj 
conspicuous — a  talent  that  never  after  forsook  him,  even  whilst  age 
was  wasting  his  tottering  frame — it  was  at  this  period  of  youthfsl 
buoyancy,  that  a  conference  was  held  with  tlic  Indians  oi  the  Six 
Nations,  at  Fort  8t;iin\  ix.  in  the  Province  of  New  York.  Oui 
lamented  friend  accompanied  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania. 
During  tlie  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  he  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  Indian  chiefe,  and  became  so  entirely 
acceptable  to  them,  by  his  light-hearted  jests  and  sportive  bdhavior, 
that  even  those  sedate  red  men  relaxed  their  rigid  carriage,  and 
unbending  for  a  moment  tlie  usual  severity  of  their  chiiracteR, 
proposed  to  adopt  him  into  their  tnhe.s.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Peters  was  formally  introduced  to  his  new  relations, 
receiving  from  them,  in  allusion  to  his  amusing  talkativeness,  the 
appropriate  name  of  Ih^ohiiae^  which  means  paroquet. 

He  used  to  say  that  these  Indians  called  the  great  William  Feim 
Onae^  the  name  of  quill  or  pen,  in  their  language ;  whereas,  added 
he,  on  my  adoption,  they  have  been  more  complimental,  for  they 
have  given  me  the  name  of  the  bird  and  all  his  quills  into  the 
bargain. 

Political  difficulties  with  the  mother  country  now  compelled 
every  man  to  choose  his  side.  Mr.  Peters,  although  rather  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  proprietary  government,  whidi  was 
chiefly  royal  in  its  feelings,  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  himself 

from  it,  and  join  the  cause  of  his  native  country.  Wliile  many 
influential  members  of  the  Bar  went  over  to  the  king,  he  stepped 
forward  with  zeal  in  defence  of  Amcriciui  rights. 

Mr.  Peters  volunteered  with  his  neighbors;  and  when  they 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  he  was  chosen  their 
captain.   His  military  career,  however,  was  short 

At  one  time  the  army  was  without  powder;  at  another  lead; 
and  always  food  or  clothing  was  wanting.    These  were  daily  requi- 
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sitions,  to  which  no  other  answer,  oftentimes,  could  be  given,  than 
that  the  public  stores  were  empty.    To  illustrate  the  naked  state 

of  our  magazines,  and  mental  anguish  of  our  public  functionaries 
at  that  critical  time,  I  will  give,  very  nearly  in  the  wonls  of  Mr. 
Peters,  a  Kevolutionary  anecdote,  which  I  thought  sufficiently 
curious  to  note  in  writing,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1823, — the 
day  it  was  told  to  me  by  him. 

I  was  Commissioner  of  War,"  he  said,  ^  in  1T79.  General 
Washington  wrote  to  me  that  all  his  powder  was  wet,  and  that  he 
was  entirely  without  lead  or  balls ;  so  that  sliould  the  (Micniy  ap- 
proach him,  he  must  retreat.  When  I  received  t1  lis  letter,  I 
was  going  to  a  grand  gala  at  the  Spanish  ambassador's,  who 
lived  in  Mr.  Chew's  fine  house,  in  South  Third  Street.  The  spa^ 
aons  gardens  were  superbly  decorated  with  variegated  lamps ;  the 
edifice  itself  was  a  blaze  of  light ;  the  show  was  splendid;  but  my 
fedings  were  fer  from  being  in  harmony  with  all  this  brilliancy. 
I  met  at  this  party,  my  fi'iend,  Robert  Morris,  who  soon  discovered 
the  state  of  my  mind.  *  Yon  are  not  yourself  to-night,  Peters ; 
what's  tlie  matter  ('  asked  Morris.  Notwithstanding  my  unli- 
mited confidence  in  that  great  patriot,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  prevail  upon  myself  to  disclose  the  cause  of  my  depression ; 
but  at  length  I  ventured  to  give  him  a  hint  of  my  inability  to 
answer  the  pressing  calls  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  army 
is  without  l(\id,  and  T  know  not  where  to  get  an  ounce  to  supply 
it :  the  Cicneral  must  retreat  for  want  of  ammunition.  *  Well,  let 
him  retreat,'  repUed  the  high  and  liberal-minded  Morris;  ^but 
cheer  up ;  there  are  in  the  Holkar  privateer,  just  arrived,  ninety 
tons  of  lead,  one-half  of  which  is  mine,  and  at  your  service ;  the 
residue  you  can  get  by  applying  to  Blair  McClenachan  and  Holkar, 
both  of  whom  are  in  the  house  with  us.' 

•*  I  accepted  the  offer  from  Mr.  Moms,"  said  ^Ir.  Commissioner 
Peters,  iiiaiiv  thanks;  and  addressed  invself  imnie<liatelv  to 

tlic  two  gentlemen  who  owned  the  otiier  hsM^  for  their  consent  to 
sell ;  but  they  had  already  trusted  a  large  amount  of  clothing  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  were  unwilling  to  give  that  body 
any  further  credit  I  informed  Mr.  MoniB  of  their  refusal.  'Tell 
them,'  said  he, '  that  I  will  pay  them  for  their  share.'  This  settled 
the  business ;  the  lead  was  delivered.    I  set  three  or  four  hundred 
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meu  to  work,  who  manufiictuied  it  into  cartridge-bullets  for  Wash- 
ington's army ;  to  which  it  gave  complete  relieC" 

The  sequel  of  this  anecdote  shows  that  the  supply  was  entiidy 
accidental.  The  Holkar  privateer  was  at  Martinico,  preparing  to 
return  home,  when  her  Captain,  Matthew  Lawler,  had  this  lead 
olFerecl  to  him  for  ballast.  Uncertain,  however,  whether  the 
market  would  not  ho  owvsUK'kcd  hy  arrivals  from  Europe,  he  at 
first  rejected  it ;  but  after  some  persuasion  received  it  on  board. 
What  thanks  do  we  not  owe  to  such  men ! 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1778,  Mr.  Peters  entered  Philadelphia, 
at  the  very  time  the  enemy  was  evacuating  the  place.  He  went 
under  a  strong  escort  sent  with  him  by  General  Washington.  His 
object  was  to  secure  clothing  and  stores,  secreted  by  our  friends, 
who  had  remained  in  the  city;  and  to  purchase  everything  that  he 
could  troui  the  dealers.  The  British  rear-guard  was  crossing  the 
Delaware,  when  he  arrived.  He  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  wishes 
of  the  American  General-^nnshief.  Arnold  took  command  of  the 
city  a  few  days  after,  while  Mr.  Peters  returned  to  York,  in  this 
State,  where  Congress  then  held  its  sessions. 

"I  left,"  says  Mr.  Peters  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  tifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  order  of  Arnold,  for  the  payment  of  tlie  elotliinj^  and 
stores.  The  traitor  seized  those  articles,  and  never  paid  fox  them, 
but  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  monoy  to  his  own  use :  among 
others,  to  buy  the  oountry-seat  of  Mr.  MoPherson,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Colond  Pickering  and  I  detected  him  in  ordering  stores  and 
provisions  out  of  the  public  magazines  to  fit  out  privateers  of  his 
own,  and  for  his  extravagant  family  establishment.  An  ;Ut(  nipi  to 
stop  this  robbery  produced  between  nie  and  Arnold  an  opt  ii  (]un!Tcl 
I  did  not  conceal,  but  wrote  to  headquarters,  my  want  of  conhdcuce 
in  Arnold.  When  his  traitorous  conduct  at  West  Point  became 
public,  neither  Colonel  Pickering  nor  myself  were  the  least  surprised 
at  it.  He  was  placed  in  that  command  at  the  solicitous  request  of 
some  respectable  New  Yorkers,  who  knew  only  his  military  cha- 
racter, which  I  always  deemed  overrated  far  beyond  its  real  merit." 

^fr.  Petei-s's  exertions  became  pecidiarly  meritorious  and  useful 
at  the  time  when  General  Washington  suddenly  changed  hijj  in- 
tended attack  on  New  York  to  that  of  Yorktown,  in  Virginia. 

Those  were  times,  as  Mr.  Peters  adds,  when  t€ants  were  plenty, 
and  mppties  lamentably  scarce.** 
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In  December,  1781,  Mr.  Peters  resigned  liis  post  in  the  War 
Office,  upon  which  occasion  Congress  "  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Peters's 
letter  of  resignation  be  entered  on  the  journal,  and  that  he  be 
informed  that  Congress  are  sensible  of  his  ment,  and  convinced  of 
bis  attachment  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  return  him  their 
thanks  for  his  long  and  fitithful  services  in  the  War  Department.*' 

After  Mr.  Peters  left  the  War  Office,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress,  ami  assisted  in  closing  much  of  the  business  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  welcome  peace. 

The  war  left  us  in  an  imsettled  state,  which  the  ffood  sense  of 
the  people  soon  put  in  order,  by  the  organization  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, under  the  present  Constitution.  The  great  Washington, 
our  first  President,  in  looking  round  him  for  suitable  men  to  fill 
the  posts  in  his  gift,  selected  Mr.  Peters  for  the  Judgeship  of  the 
District  Court  of  Pennsylvaiii;i,  This  he  accepted,  althoui^'h  he  was 
desirous  to  take  up  his  profession,  and  enjoy  some  respite  from 
pubbc  labor.  Since  the  peace,  his  fellow-citizens  had  sent  him  to 
the  State  Assembly,  of  one  branch  of  which  he  was  Speaker,  at  the 
very  period,  I  think,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  District  Court. 
It  was  a  new  sacrifice  to  the  public  good ;  for  I  have  heard  my 
venerable  friend  say  that  it  comported  neither  mth.  his  wish  nor 
his  int(n'est  to  tlimw  up  his  pursuits  at  the  Bar  for  an  office  of  such 
small  emolument.  He  yielded,  nevertheless,  to  the  request  of  the 
President,  and  assumed  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  which  he  con- 
tmued  until  his  death ;  being  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  seldom  detained  from  Court  by  sickness,  and 
never  from  any  other  cause. 

The  T*resident,  who  placeil  him  on  the  Bench,  knew  him  well, 
and  took  rr^cdt  delif^lit  in  liis  society.  W'hen  a  morning:  of  leisure 
|K  rnntted  that  great  man  to  drive  to  Belmont,  the  birtlipiace  and 
country  residence  of  Judge  Peters,  it  was  his  constant  habit  so  to 
do.  There,  sequestered  from  the  world,  the  torments  and  cares 
of  business,  Washington  would  enjoy  a  vivacious,  recreative,  and 
wholly  unceremonious  intercourse  with  the  Judge;  walking  for 
hours,  side  by  side,  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Belmont,  beneath 
the  dark  .^liude  of  lofty  hemlocks,  placed  there  by  his  ancestors  a 
centun.'"  ago.  In  these  romantic  grounds  stood  a  chestnut  tree, 
reared  from  a  Spanish  nut,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Washington. 
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Large,  healthy,  and  fruitful,  it  was  cherished,  at  Jkhnont,  as  a 
precious  evidence  of  the  intimacy  that  suhsisted  betweea  those 
distinguished  men. 

The  duties  of  the  I>i8trict  Judge,  paiticulaTly  when  associated  with 
the  Judge  of  the  Ciicuit  Court,  became  sometimes  extremely  paufiiL 
Two  insurrections  (the  only  ones  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution)  occurred  in  Mr.  IV  tei-s's  dis- 
tiic  t.  To  aid  in  the  suppression  (if  the  first,  he  followed  the  anny 
as  far  as  l^ttsburg,  the  western  limit  of  his  jurisdiction ;  and  there, 
with  his  usual  promptitude  and  prudence,  very  satis^torily  dis- 
charged his  official  duties.  In  a  few  yean  after,  he  was  caM 
again,  to  try  ifor  treason,  another  set  of  rebels  from  the  northern 
part  of  his  district.  His  associate,  during  part  of  the  time,  was 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  trial  of  these  deluded  insurgents, 
and  the  execution  of  the  two  acts  of  Congress,  so  well  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  gave  great  notoriety  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  this  district  Its  proceedings  were  narrowly 
watched  by  the  political  enemies  of  the  Federal  Government,  until, 
at  length,  John  Bandolph,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Virginia,  thought  he  saw  cause  of  impeachment  in  the 
conduct  of  its  Judges.  Article  s  were  agreed  u][X)n  by  the  House 
of  liepresentatives,  and  sent  up  to  tlie  Senate,  against  bauiuel 
Chase ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  include  Mr.  Peters.  Indeed, 
the  House  inserted  his  name  at  one  time ;  but,  on  proper  investi* 
gation,  it  was  withdrawn,  under  a  conviction  that  no  cause  of  acca- 
sation  existed ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  examination  took  place, 
it  AN  as  f(3und  that  his  judicial  course  had  uniformly  been  marked 
by  prudence,  decorum,  und  aiuderation. 

We  tint  I  him  promoting,  and  chiefly  directing,  one  of  the  most 
beautiihl  and  most  useful  improvements  in  the  State.  I  allude  to 
the  permanent  means  of  communication,  created,  in  the  year  1803, 
between  the  city  and  the  country,  by  the  election  of  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Schuyikill,  at  the  end  of  Market  Street 

Judge  Peters,  the  tirst  President  of  the  company  at  whose  ex- 
panse it  was  built,  coninienctHl  his  service  in  this  work  w  ith  a  zeal 
and  courage  which  alone  could  conquer  the  natural  diliicuity  of  the 
water  piers ;  and,  it  is  proper  to  notice  here,  as  illustrative  of  that 
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gcTitlomaii's  sasracity  and  foresight,  tliiit  to  his  porseverauce  (I  had 
ahiiost  said  manayemeni),  do  we  owe  the  permaueucy  of  that 
bridge. 

Before  Mr.  Peters  became  a  Judge,  indeed,  soon  after  the  war, 
in  1785,  he  visited  England.  His  tiavels  in  that  country,  and  the 
adjoining  kingdoms  under  British  ruJe,  were  extensive.  He  had 
in  charge,  on  this  occasion,  a  commission,  somewhat  of  a  public 

nature,  and  which  introduced  liim  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Pri- 
mate and  principal  prelates  of  the  En<^dish  Church.  Before  the 
lievolution,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  of 
which  Mr.  Peters  was  a  member,  was  governed  by  the  Bishops  of 
London ;  bnt,  when  our  political  connection  was  dissolved,  no  Pro- 
testant church  here  would  consent  to  be  regulated  by  a  foreign 
diocesan.  Mr.  Peters,  therefore,  was  commissioned  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  British  prelates  to  ordaiu  to  the  holy  office  of  Bishop 
thit'c  priests  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  thus  give  to 
it  a  canonical  succession.  An  act  of  X^arliament  had  already  been 
obtained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
such  of  the  usual  requisitions  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  en- 
gagements of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  applied 
to  him  for  holy  orders ;  and,  about  the  time  the  higher  question  of 
succession  was  a<xitated,  the  same  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Danish  Govern  111  (lit,  inconsequence  of  a  conversation  between  Mr. 
Adams,  our  tiicn  Minister  to  the  same  Court,  to  which  a  favorable 
answer  was  given ;  so  that  the  Danish  Church  stood  ready,  in  case 
of  difficulty,  to  confer  on  our  Church  the  necessary  powers  of  Epis- 
copal succession.  But,  it  is  believed,  that  this  incident  had  no 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  or  Church, 
both  of  which  are  represented,  hy  Mr.  I^eters,  in  a  letter  from  Eng- 
land, dated  March  4th,  17S6,  as  favorably  disposed ;  and  subse- 
quently conhrmcd  by  tiie  courteous  and  friendly  reception  of  the 
Right  Reverend  and  venerable  Bishop  White  and  his  colleagues,  who 
found  the  Archbishops  and  all  the  Bishops,  who  were  consulted  on 
the  business,  acting  with  the  utmost  candor  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment ;  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  English  prelates  were,  fix>m 
tlie  first,  ready  and  desirous  to  convey  the  succession  to  the  Ame- 
rican Chmch;  and  that  the  onlv  condition  thev  made  was,  that 
there  should  not  be  such  a  departure,  either  in  discipliue,  worship, 
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or  doctrine,  as  would  destroy  the  identity  of  the  two  Churches  in 
their  spiritual  character. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  life  of  Judge  Peters,  which 
bxoQght  his  fellow-citizens  into  close  intimacy  with  him.  It  was  a  | 
long  period  of  widespread  usefulneas,  in  wMch  he  moved  almost 
without  a  rival  A»  a  practical  &nner,  Mr.  Peters  had,  from  time 
to  time,  communicated  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  at 
Belmont,  to  such  of  his  neighbors  as  cliose  to  profit  by  them ;  l)Ut 
he  had  not  written  much,  if  anything,  upon  agriculture,  before  the 
year  1 797.  His  first  publication  was  tlien  made,  and  contained  a 
statement  of  &cts  and  opinions  in  relation  to  the  use  of  gypsum. 
This  pamphlet  circulated  widely,  and  produced  such  a  chai^  in 
husbandry,  by  introducing  the  culture  of  clover  and  other  artifidsl 
grasses,  as  gave  a  magical  increase  to  the  value  of  ferros.  Estates, 
which  until  then  were  uiuible  to  maintain  st<Kjk,  for  want  oi'  wnitd 
lodtler  and  summer  pasture,  were  suddenly  brought  into  culture, 
and  made  productive.  Formerly,  on  a  fann  destitute  of  natural 
meadow,  no  stock  could  be  supported;  and  even  where  natoial 
meadow  existed,  the  bam*yard  was  exhausted  to  keep  up  suffident 
fertility  (in  the  absence  of  irrigation),  to  feed  a  very  few  horses  and 
black-cattle. 

Such  Wtis  the  situation  oi  our  husbandr}',  for  some  years  after 
the  Revolution.  It  is  ])roper  to  advert  to  it,  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  fiill  extent  of  our  obligations  to  the  Judge.  In  the  year 
1770,  he  was  shown  the  effects  of  gypsum  on  dover,  in  a  city  lot, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Jacob  Baige,  on  the  commons  of  Philadelphia. 

The  secret  of  its  powerful  agency  came  from  Germany,  wheie  it 
was  accidentally  discovered,  Mr.  Peters  obtained  a  small  quantity, 
which  he  used  successfully,  and  gradiuiliy  piuinoted  it^  consump- 
tion, until  by  his  example,  and  his  publications,  the  importation 
from  Nova  Scotia  aloue,  into  the  single  port  of  Plnladelphia, 
increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  fourteen  thousand  tons  annu- 
ally. This  was  before  the  discovery  of  that  fessil  in  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  appreciate  properly  the  industry  of  Judge  PeteiB,  in 

treating  on  hu^l)auJl)  and  niattei's  auxiliary  to  it,  we  must  consult 
his  volumino!is  communicatious,  published  in  "  The  Aleuioirs  of  the 
Philadelpliia  Agricultural  Society." 
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This  distinguished  citizen,  always  vigilant  in  promoting  objects 

of  public  utility,  founded  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  presided 
over  it  from  the  day  of  its  cr(^ation  until  liis  death. 

Having  endeavored  to  portray  Judge  Peters  us  a  patriot,  a  legis- 
lator, a  jurist,  and  a  fanner,  it  xemaiiu  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
in  social  life. 

Unceremonious,  communicative,  friendly.  *'He  talked  with 
fluency  mere  pun,"  mere  joke  and  finlic.   He  needed  no  artificial 

aid,  where  nature  had  been  so  liberal :  and  witli  his  goblet  of  water, 
woidd,  as  he  playfully  said,    drink  like  a  fish." 

As  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  neighbor,  a  sincere  Christian,  there 
was,  in  reference  to  Judge  Peters,  but  one  voice.  Everyone  united 
in  praising  his  domestic  and  religious  virtues. 


THOMAS  McKEAN  PEmi. 

Thomas  McKeak  Pbttit  was  bom,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1797,  in  Philadelphia.  After  the  necessary  preparation,  he  entered 
the  Uidversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  tiiere  in  1815.  lie 

then  entered  the  office  of  liis  kinsman.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  m  a 
student  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  piuctice  as  an  attorney  of  the 
several  Courts  of  Philadelphia  at  about  the  time  of  his  majority. 
In  1820,  he  received  the  appointment  of  City  Solicitor.  Enter- 
taining the  political  opinions  of  the  Democratic  school,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  maintaining  their  ascendency,  and  soon  after  the 
dection  of  Governor  Schulze,  and  the  appointment  of  Frederick 
Smitli  as  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  tlie  Court  of  Ovf  r  and 
Terminer  tor  this  city  and  county,  and  continued  in  tlie  ikithfiU 
and  satis&ctor)'  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  for  a  num* 
her  of  years.  His  attention,  however,  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  bis  professional  and  official  duties ;  but  consistently  with  a  proper 
performance  of  them,  he  found  lebure  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
success  of  liiii  ])oliti(;il  party,  by  taking  a  decided  and  active  part 
in  the  animated  contests  that  then  agitated  the  coimtr)'.    He  was 
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a  member  of  the  Hickory  Club,  so  well  known  at  the  time  for  its 
efficiency  in  promoting  the  dection  of  General  Jackson  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.    He  was  also  a  member  of  that 

Committee  of  Corres|X)ndeiice  which  was  so  distinguished  by  its 
pi  I  Mi  cations  (the  production  of  the  pen  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Duaue),  discussinr?  the  questions  then  at  issue  between  the 
rival  parties,  and  his  name  was  affixed  to  their  able  addresses. 

In  1830,  he  was  elected  a  m^ber  of  the  House  d  Bepresenta* 
tives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  took  a  prominent  and  effective  part  in 
its  business  and  discussion;  and,  in  the  year  following,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of  the  city.  In  the  ensuing 
year,  1832,  he  was  called  to  a  position  of  still  liigher  import  an  r  e. 
Ho  was  then  appuiiited  by  (iovcrnor  Wolf  an  Assistant  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1835,  when  the  term  for  which  the 
Court  was  constituted  ex^ared.   Upon  that  event,  however,  and 
before  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  the  Court  was  continued 
for  the  further  period  of  ten  years,  he  was  again  appointed  by 
Governor  Wolf,  but  to  the  still  higher  office  of  President  Judge  of 
the  Court,  and  feithfidly  and  unintennittingly  serve<l  during  the 
whole  of  the  term.   In  the  course  of  this  period  he  was  nominated 
by  his  Democratic  fellow-citizens  as  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
though,  as  his  party  was  in  a  minority  in  the  district,  without  any 
expectation  of  an  election ;  and,  during  the  same  term,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
West  l*oint.    His  efficiency  and  capacity  here  as  elsewhere  were 
soon  discovered,  and,  with  Ex-Govcrnor  Marcy,  of  New  York,  iie 
prepared  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board.    lu  1845, 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  District  Court  had 
been  last  created,  and  upon  the  re-creation  of  the  Court  in  that 
year  for  another  term,  Governor  Shunk  being  then  in  the  execu- 
tive office,  Judge  Pettit  vras  once  more  appointed  to  the  Ptesidency 
of  the  Court.  Highly  estimating  the  honor  so  repeatedly  conft  rn  tl 
upon  him,  lie  nevertheless  detenninod  to  decline  it.  and  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  accordingly  adopted  that  course, 
but  not  long  to  remain  entin?ly  in  private  practice,  for  soon  after 
he  received  horn  President  Polk  the  appointment  of  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  duties  of 
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wiucih  he  continiied  to  perform  with  his  aocastomed  vi^r  and 

ability  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Polk's  term.  The  succeeding  four 
years  he  passed  in  private  life,  but  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
presidentiiil  term  of  Mr.  Pierce,  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
appointment  of  Director  of  the  ^iint  of  the  United  States.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  his  wonted  energy,  but 
oimtinued  in  the  dischaige  of  ihem  for  a  short  time  only,  when  his 
career  of  usefiilness  was  closed  by  death,  on  the  30th  May,  1853,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  a*2^e. 

Besides  the  faithful  peiiormance  of  the  numerous  and  various 
trusts  above  referred  to,  Judge  Pettit  mingled  freely  with  his  fellow- 
dtizens,  and  served  them  with  his  counsels  and  influence  in  other 
capacities.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
F^msylvania,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Athe- 
nmun,  and  a  member  of  the  Franklin  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  also  fouud  time  to  devote  to  inert:  lit(  raiy  pur- 
suits. Besides  the  preparation  of  numerous  judicial  decisions,  he 
also  assisted  his  thend,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Sergeant,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  to  prepare  for  publication  the  "  Common  Law 
Beports  of  England."  He  also  prepared  and  deUvered  several 
addresses.  One  in  memory  of  his  friend,  the  late  Roberts  Vanx, 
one  before  the  Alumni  of  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  an- 
other before  his  Democratic  fellow-citizens  ou  the  4th  oi  July,  and 
acquitt(xl  Iiimself  in  all  in  a  manner  to  sustain  his  well-earned 
reputation. 

In  early  life,  he  married  Sarah  Dalp,  a  daughter  of  Commodore 
Biduud  Dale,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  He  survived  her  a 
number  of  years,  but  now  they  lie  side  by  side ;  one  shaft  records 
tiidr  names  and  marks  the  spot.  Three  chiklien,  one  son  and  two 

daughters,  survive  them. 
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PHILIP  SING  PHYSICK,  M.D. 

BY  WZ&UAM  BLOlBy 

Dr.  Piiysick  is  justly  called  "  the  Father  of  American  Surgery." 
A  biogra]ili\,  answcnng  to  his  professional  fame,  would  be  a  his- 
tory of  American  surgery  from  tlie  date  of  its  earliest  endeavor  for 
scientific  system  to  that  of  its  finaL  and  complete  success.  The 
diBtincUon  of  its  founder  is  not  due  to  the  inferiority  of  his  feUow- 
laboxen ;  eminent  men  pveoeded  him,  indiBpenaable  men  laboied 
with  him,  and  successoTS  worthy  of  him  are  still  his  disciples  and 
followers.  His  glory  is  tliat  of  the  informing  spirit  and  directing 
hand  of  the  choicest  agencies  in  a  great  achievement,  the  revolu- 
tion in  surgery,  which  he  lived  to  see  effected  in  the  country  ot  his 
birth. 

If  he  had  only  given  a  form  to  his  art,  it  would  have  paned 
away  with  the  first  changes  which  progress  impressed  upon  it  He 
gave  it  the  life  which  persists  through  all  changes  of  form.   U  he 

had  only  contrasted  a  theory,  it  would  have  been  lost  in  the  first 
variance  of  theoretic  speculation.  But  facts  and  things  are  not 
changeable,  and  his  system  is  un  array  of  verities,  to  be  explained 
anew  by  every  new  philosophizer,  but  not  to  be  changed  by  any 
explanation. 

Dr.  Physick  was  a  discoverer,  a  thinker,  a  worker,  but  not  an 
author.   We  learn,  from  his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  that  ha 

had  an  invincible  repugnance"  to  appearing  before  the  public  in 
that  capacity.  In  fact,  nine  or  ten  essays,  whicli  might  fill  twenty 
pages  octavo,  more  or  less,  are  the  whole  amount  of  his  publica- 
tions, and  the  half  of  these  are  the  simplest  possible  descriptions 
of  operations  and  improved  apparatus.  He  even  forbade  the 
posthumous  publication  of  his  manuscript  lectures  and  letters.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  his  diaracteristic  reserve. 
Still,  as  he  was  a  student  of  books,  a  fine  dasaical  scholar,  a  zeaknu 
and  laborious  iiKiuirer,  and  certainly  a  devotee  to  the  interests  of 
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nicdir;il  and  siiiofical  science,  his  "  repugnance"  to  authorship  will 
need  some  fiirthei  explanation. 

He  was  a  man  of  &cts  and  verities,  extremely  impatient  of  un- 
certainties, and  ever  careful  to  keep  the  things  about  which  he  was 
In  doubt  from  mhdng  ivith  thoee  which  he  assuredly  knew.  He 
had  just  conquered  his  way  through  a  chaos  of  futilities  in  the 
litemture  of  bis  profession,  and  niiglit  well  have  an  inyincible 
repui^nance"  to  systems  built  mainly  of  hypotheses,  and  hurried,  in 
semblances  of  truth,  before  the  truths  which  sliould  form  them 
were  known  or  demonstrated.  He  was  an  assiduous  reader  of 
books,  though  he  complained  greatly  of  the  mass  of  useless  verbiage 
they  contained.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  too  real  to  permit 
him  to  neglect  any  avenue  to  it,  and  he  sifted  the  chaff  thoroughly 
finr  the  sake  of  whatever  grains  of  truth  it  might  hold.  He  went 
to  books  with  the  hunger  of  inquiry  in  him,  demanding  answers 
to  questions  which  few  but  he  could  put  to  theui,  looking  for  the 
serviceable,  the  available  only,  and  in  no  mood  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  mere  words.  May  we  not  conjecture,  therefore,  that  he  deter^ 
mined,  so  &r  as  he  was  concerned,  to  put  an  end  to  making  books 
of  practice,  until  they  could  be  made  for  use  1  This  is  not  impio- 
bable;  and  we  must  respect  the  motive,  even  if  we  regret  the 
strictness  with  which  the  resolution  was  adhered  to. 

A  man  of  his  cautious  veracity,  and  consrienti()us  sense  oi  re- 
sponsibility, could  not  write  a  "system"  of  surgery.  His  cases 
tmnscribed  would  have  afforded  a  complete  hand-book  of  the  ope- 
lations,  and  a  comprehensive  army  of  the  principles  of  suigery ; 
but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  reduce  it  to  a  set  of  forms  as  a 
guide  for  practice;  for,  without  originating  everything  in  every 
new  instance,  he  modified  everything  in  every  instance ;  and  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  have  opened  a  new  continent  in 
the  unkno^^'n  realms  of  surgery,  than  to  have  given  his  authority 
to  any  definable  mode  of  reducing  a  fractured  bone,  extirpating  a 
tmnor,  or  apfplying  a  bandage.  He  knew  how  to  practise  his  art, 
and  how  to  teeudti  it.  The  first  business  of  a  teacher  was,  in  bis 
eyes,  to  make  surgeons  of  his  pupils ;  and  this  he  did  most  effec- 
tually. He  had  1(  urned  his  art  in  the  right  wax ,  the  only  way  that 
can  have  success ;  and  they  must  learn  it,  with  his  help,  in  that 
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way,  and  no  other.  He  would  do  nothing  to  relieve  them  from 
the  duty  and  necessity  df  thinkiiiG:  and  observing  for  themsrlvos. 

Physick*8  surgery,  however,  did  not  iaii  of  receiving  due  record 
and  publicity.  Starting  with  the  true  principles  of  inrgical  patho- 
logy, of  which  Bcienoe  Im  preceptor,  John  Hunter,  wag  the  immoitd 
founder,  he  built  upon  them  a  practice  so  origioal,  and,  at  the  Bame 
time,  BO  unquestionably  sound,  that  its  merits  could  not  remiin 
unrecogfnized.  The  thousands  of  medical  students  who  thronged 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  diirinpf  the  period  of  his  teaclung, 
carried  away  with  them  all  that  w.us  imperishable  in  liis  system; 
and,  in  their  hands,  it  has  attained  those  new  developments  into 
which  a  system  of  such  inherent  vigor  could  not  fail  to  expand. 

The  histoiiographevs  of  medicine,  who  look  for  the  discoTem 
and  improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  practice  of  his  ait, 
enumerate  such  as  these  :  A  new  nit  thod  oi'  extract iiilj-  poisonous 
substances  from  the  stomach,  invented  in  an  emergency,  proiiiptly 
successful,  and  always  available.  Dr.  Physick  was  not,  indeed,  the 
Jiret  discovrrrr  of  this  process ;  the  idea  had  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Munro,  of  Edinbuigh,  some  years  prior  to  its  introduction  into 
practice  by  Dr.  Fhysick ;  but,  as  the  latter  was  wholly  mnaware  of 
this  &ct,  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  on  his  part,  is  in  no  degne 
diminished ;  and  it  serves  as  a  very  apt  illustration  of  his  originality 
and  fertility  of  invention.  A  new  system  of  treatment  for  ulcer?, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  almost  entirely  cleared  the  hospital  wards 
of  the  most  hopeless  cases,  and  gave  to  our  8nr<:rf  ons  their  fast 
acquaintance  with  the  true  method  of  dealing  with  diseases  of  tidi 
class ;  the  empbyment  of  venesection  in  the  reduction  of  dislocated 
limbs ;  the  employment  of  tlie  seton  in  cases  of  ununited  finutim, 
thereby  causing  a  deposition  of  callus,  and  a  consequent  consolidt- 
tion  of  the  broken  bone, — one  of  the  most  brilliant  inventions  of 
modem  surgery ;  blisters  in  the  cure  of  gangrene ;  the  treattutnt 
of  diseased  hip-joint  (morbus  cozarius)  with  splints,  rest,  low  diet, 
and  laxatives,  persisted  in  with  a  confidence  and  patience  which 
only  the  prolbundest  oonvictioii  could  support,  until  finally  rewaided 
with  results  as  happy  as  professional  hemism  wins  in  any  of  its 
8trn<j;gle8.  The  doctrine  of  rest  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Physidc  ss 
applicable  to  most  cases  of  discasod  joints,  and  is  considered  one  of 
his  most  important  innovations  upon  received  methods  of  practice. 
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In  1809«  he  effected  the  cure  of  artificial  anuB,  a  diaease  Bot  only 
one  of  the  most  loathsome,  but,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  un- 
manageable of  all  the  ills  of  humanity.    He  was  the  first,  it  is 

believed,  to  deelare  tlu'  jiou-coiiUigioiis  character  of  yellow  fever; 
and  one  of  the  first  in  the  discovery  that  its  causes  were  purely 
local.  He  formed  his  view  of  its  nature  from  his  own  dissoctioiis 
of  the  subjects ;  and  built  a  suooessfbl  practice  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  organic  changes  which  he  acquired  hy  means  of  these 
investigations. 

In  the  strictly  mechanical  departments  of  his  art  he  has  never 
had  a  superior.  Invention  never  tiuled  him  in  any  exigency.  He 
originated  a  number  of  inventions  and  appliances  which  are  still 
in  use ;  and  he  improved  almost  all  that  he  employed  of  the  inven« 
tions  of  others.  The  goiget;  the  double  canula,  for  removing 
tonsils  and  luemorrhoiflal  tumors ;  the  needle,  Ibr  taking  up  deep- 
seated  arteries*  the  improvement  of  Desault's  sphnt,  for  fractures 
of  the  thigh,  and  many  other  instruments  and  appliances,  received 
the  reforming  touch  of  his  artist  haud.  Even  dentistry  owes  him 
the  present  of  a  forceps  which  still  bears  his  name. 

But  we  must  turn  now  to  the  life  of  the  man,  that  we  may  find 
how  he  grew  into  the  greatness  which  he  achieved. 

Dr.  Physick  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  July,  1768. 

His  fiither  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  strict  integrity,  and 
enlarged  views.  He  held  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Pennsylvania,  by  ap|)oiutment  of  the  Kin^,  and  after  the  llevo- 
lution  took  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  Penn  fiimily,  and  acted  as 
their  agent.  His  fortune,  which  was  considerable  for  that  time, 
enabled  him  to  afford  his  son  the  hest  advantages  of  education. 
Dr.  Fhysick's  mother  was  of  that  character,  in  all  the  qualities  of 
womanhood,  which  fitted  her  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a  son,  and 
to  give  him  the  best  qualities  of  his  own.  The  care  and  culture 
which  his  parents  bestowed  upon  him  looked  steadih  t<nvards  his 
ftiture  distinction,  and  as  much  as  anytliing  in  the  circumstances 
of  a  life  cAn  do,  secured  it  by  wisely  providing  for  it.  At  eleven 
years  of  age,  young  Physick  was  placed  in  the  Friends'  Academy, 
under  the  care  of  Robert  Ptoud.  His  habits  were  studious,  punc- 
tual, and  in  all  things  exemplary.  He  made  great  proficiency  here, 
and  in  due  time  passed  into  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Univeisity.  In  May,  1765,  he  took  the  degtee  of  Bachebr 
of  Arts-  in  this  matitiitioiu  A  month  after  leaving  college,  and 
yet  under  seventeen  years  of  a^o,  he  oommenoed  the  study  of 

medicine  iiiidcr  Dr.  AdamKuhn,  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  linnrpns, 
and  at  that  time  the  Trofessor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Muii- 
cine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  medical  pupil- 
age under  Dr.  Kuhn  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  University,  but 
did  not  graduate  in  medidne  in  the  institution.  In  November, 
1788,  after  three  and  a  half  years*  study  of  the  profeeslon,  he  went 
with  his  father  to  London,  and  immediately  became  the  private 
pupil  of  the  ^Tcat  Johu  liimter.  Here  he  had  access  to  tin 
lectures  of  Cluiki\  Osborne,  Baillie,  Home,  and  Cruikshank>. 
Through  the  year  1189,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  loyal  Indus* 
try  under  the  special  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  so 
advanced  himself  in  lus  preceptor's  regard,  that  he  procured  our 
young  American's  electioa  to  the  post  of  house  suigeon  in  St 
George's  Hospital,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1790.  This  was  the  fint 
and  the  most  hardly  earned  honor  of  his  life.  He  occupied  this 
post,  and  cultivated  its  opportunities  for  sur^acal  study  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  year  for  which  he  was  elected,  to  such  effect  that  tlie 
officers  of  the  institution  dismissed  him  with,  the  handsomest 
testimonials  of  his  conduct  and  abilities,  and  he  received  besides 
the  dipbma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  These  were  not 
formal  compliments,  but  the  honest  earnings  of  the  candidate,  now 
in  a  field  of  exertion  which  gave  no  favors,  and  aniiil  ii  rivalry 
whicii  allowed  no  commonplace  man  to  obtniu  such  pre-emineiu«. 
Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  close  of  lus  service  in  the  Hospital,  invited  liiiii 
to  become  an  inmate  of  his  house,  to  assist  him  in  his  professional 
business,  and  would  have  persuaded  him  to  establish  himsdf  per- 
manently in  London,  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  From  January 
till  May,  Physick  remained  with  Hunter,  assisting  in  his  private 
practice,  and  especially  in  the  ph\.-.iulogieal  researches  whicli  he 
was  at  that  time  conductinsf,  of  which  latter  service^  Mr.  Ilnntcr 
thus  speaks  in  his  immortal  treatise  on  The  Blood,  inflaamiation, 
and  Gun-shot  Wounds:"  "Many  of  these  experiments  were  re- 
peated, by  my  desire,  by  Dr.  Physick,  now  o£  Philadelphia,  when 
he  acted  as  house-surgeon  of  St  George's  Hospital,  whose  aecittacy 
I  could  depend  upon.'* 
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In  May,  1791,  he  left  London  for  Edinbiugh,  in  pursuance  of 
bis  purpose  to  graduate  in  medicine  in  the  Univexaity  of  that  city. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  this  institution  with  his  usual  diligence, 

durinp^  the  year  reciuirefl  by  its  riiles  from  stiuU^nts  of  his  j^rade, 
aiid  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  May,  1792.  llis  thesis  was  upon 
"  Apoplexy,"  written  in  Latin,  as  the  University  required,  and 
written  by  himself,  too,  for  his  scholarship  was  not  a  pretence ;  he 
learned  everything  well  that  he  learned  at  alL 

After  this  long  course  of  fidthM  collegiate  and  professional  study, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  September,  1792.  He  was  now  twent)  -iuui*  years  ol  age, 
aud  his  period  of  proliatiou  with  the  public  was  fairlv  introdnred. 
How  long  lie  must  have  waited  and  labored  tor  that  poiiition  he 
vm  bom  to  fill,  and  fitted  to  illustrate,  may  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  solicitude  and  uncertainty,  but  the  usual  suspense  was  sud* 
doily  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fbrer  of  1798, 
and  the  man  and  tiie  occasion  met.  The  Boaid  of  Health  esta- 
blished the  Yellow  Fever  Hospital  at  Bush  Hill  in  August.  Dr. 
Physu  k  offered  liis  services,  imd  was  elected  its  physician.  The 
high  medical  qualifications,  coupled  with  the  zeal,  energy,  and  total 
diuegaid  of  personal  danger  which  he  displayed  in  this  responsible 
and  exposed  position,  obtained  for  him  no  little  notoriety,  and  no 
doubt  led  to  his  appointment,  in  1794,  as  one  of  the  Surgeons  of 
tiie  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  later  in  the  same  year,  as  Physician 
to  the  Almshouse  Infirmary.  His  connection  with  tlie  Hospital 
not  duly  atturded  him  the  amplest  opportunities  of  perfecting  him- 
self in  the  operative  de)>artment  his  profession,  but  had,  no 
doubt,  a  considerable  influence  in  promoting  the  extension  of  his 
business,  and  the  establishment  of  his  reputation.  Fxtm  this  time 
his  practice  increased  rapidly,  and  Ids  prospects  of  success  and  en* 
daring  ^une  became  more  and  more  secure. 

In  the  year  1798,  the  yellow  fever  having  again  broken  out  in 
onr  city.  Dr.  Physick  accepted,  for  tlie  second  time,  the  jio^t  of 
Resident  Physician  at  the  iiush  Hill  Hospital.  He  had  only 
recently  recovered  itom  his  second  attack  of  the  fearful  malady  to 
whidi  he  thus  exposed  himself;  an  attack  during  which  lus  life  had 
been  almost  despaired  o£  Hiis  act  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the 
intrepidity  wiiicii  he  always  displayed  as  a  pliysictan.  His  senrioes 
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wefe  80  highly  valaed  by  the  maaagets,  that  upon  his  leaTing  the 
instttntion  they  pi^sented  him  with  some  valuable  fSbret  plate, 

in  tu  kiitjwlcd^ment  of  "  their  respectful  approbation  of  ius  volun- 
tary and  inestimable  services.** 

But  there  is  still  another  department  of  work  which  his  fortune 
provided  for  him.  Until  the  year  1805,  there  was  no  sepeiate  chair 
of  SuTgery  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Univeimty.  It  was  taught,  lo  6r 
as  it  was,  or  could  be  taught^  by  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of 
Anatomy.    Physick^s  distinction  in  surgical  art,  displayed  in  hk 
hospital  practice  during  the  first  five  yeai-s  of  his  service  there, 
induc^^l  the  class  in  attendance  upon  the  University  course,  at  the 
session  of  1800-1,  to  request  him  to  lecture  to  them  on  suxgery. 
He  consented,  after  a  struggle  with  the  doubts  and  apprehensioni 
which  any  man  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  must  feel,  and  then 
resolutely  began  his  career  as  a  public  teacher.  In  1805,  the  rait 
of  a  suigical  prafessorahip  in  tiie  Univefsity,  now  made  impecatiie, 
and  the  supply  as  obvious  and  as  well  demonstrated,  the  trustees 
of  the  institution  created  the  chair,  and  elected  I)r.  Physick  to  till 
it    He  was  now  £annaily  associated  with  Barton,  Wistar,  Bush, 
and  at  a  later  period,  with  Chapman,  Dewees,  and  Coxe.  They 
in  their  seveial  degrees  of  efficiency  made  Philadel]^ua  the  Ans- 
rican  emporium  of  medical  education.   Soon  after  Physick's  smk 
ciation  with  the  Faculty,  the  school  took  its  greatest  rapidity  of 
growth,  aiul  it  was  at  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
fame,  that  the  University  was  at  tlie  highest  point  of  its  reputa- 
tion. 

His  manner  as  a  lecturer  is  described  as  grave,  dignified,  so<i 
impressire ;  his  style  dear,  simple,  and  {haste ;  his  language  exact, 
perspicuous,  and  abstemiously  pertinent  Every  lecture  was  cue- 
fully  prepared  and  fiilly  written  out   His  veibal  memorr  was  s 

good  one ;  hut  he  held  that  accuracy  and  truthfulness  required  the 
most  scrupulous  s(  cuntie^> ;  and  avtiided,  upon  principle,  extempo- 
raneous teachiug  upon  matters  of  vital  importance.  He  was  a  tnan. 
moreover,  of  cautious  veracity ;  and,  consequoitly,  of  the  Imdest 
utterances. 

As  a  teacher  of  surgery,  he  was,  both  in  matter  and  method, 
severely  practical.   He  did  not  range  over  the  wfac4e  field  of  the 

science ;  but,  confining  himself  rigidly  within  the  limitb  of  his  own 
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ezpexieiice,  he  taught  deailj  all  that  he  aasiiiedly  knew  and  no* 
dentood.   He  acoepted  cordially  whatever  of  &ot  and  principle 

his  fellow-laborers  contributed,  after  he  had  himself  verified  it, 
giving  to  all  bis  teachings  the  warranty  of  his  own  authority,  under 
the  strongest  feeling  of  personal  responsibility.  His  account  of 
the  structures  with  which  he  was  concerned  was  that  which  he 
knew  hy  the  aid  of  his  diwectuig<*kni£e,  of  digeageB  by  actual  ob- 
aer?ation,  and  of  their  treatment  hy  an  experience,  embracing  cases 
which,  except  in  books,  few  surgeons  had  at  that  time  encoontered. 

The  period  of  Dr.  Physick's  highest  fame  as  a  teacher  was  also 
that  of  his  larj^est  practice  -da  a  physician.  The  amount  of  work 
which  he  pertbnuetl  at  tins  time  is  said  to  have  been  almost  incre- 
dible. An  immense  practice,  in  which,  at  one  time,  a  capital  ope- 
ration occnired  almost  daily ;  consultations  with  his  piofessional 
bteHuen  in  ail  gseat  emergencies;  apphoatieps  for  advice  from  all 
quarters  of  the  continent  and  from  the  adjacent  islands ;  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  and  attendance  upon  th^  various  public 
institutions  of  which  he  wius  the  chief  physician  and  surgeon,  con- 
stitute an  eiionnous  burden  of  work  for  one  man's  task  :  yet,  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  safely  as  of  any  man,  that  he  never  neglected 
a  duty,  evaded  a  risk,  or  fstiled  in  an  engagement  This  is  the 
minde  power  that  there  is  in  genius^  integrity,  and  industry.  He 
found  time  for  aU  this  worM  of  work,  by  rising  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, making  his  own  fire  (for  he  would  not  disturb  a  servant  at 
that  hour),  and  then  sitting  down  to  the  preparation  of  his  lecture 
for  the  day.  After  that  was  well  done,  he  dressed,  breakfasted, 
and  was  ready,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  with  the  whole  day 
bdbie  him,  to  go  through  bis  laborious  business. 

hk  1819,  Dr.  Fhysick  was  translated  friom  the  chair  of  Surgery 
to  that  of  Anatcnny,  which  then  fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  his 
nephew.  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this 
last  professorsliip  until  1831,  when  his  tailing  health  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  the  active  duties  of  a  public  teacher.  Upon  his  re- 
tiiement,  tlie  authorities  of  the  institution  conierred  upon  him  the 
well-eamed  honorary  title  of   Bmeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  and 

As  aa  operator,  he  is  described  as  possessing  a  correct,  shaip^  and 
discriminating  eye ;  a  hand  delicate  in  touch,  dexterous  in  move* 
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ment,  and  of  unwaveiing  firmness ;  and  a  perfect  composure  and 
self-possesaioii,  which  xom  in  tone  and  deepened  in  steadiness  with 
the  complicaticms  of  the  case  in  hand.  These  could  scaxoely  ever 
surprise  him,  finr  he  had  a  forethought  of  all  the  contingencies  of 

a  great  operation,  and  made  thorough  preparation  for  them.  His 
dexterity  in  manipulation  was  a  match  for  his  skill  iu  ope  iciiin^r. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  any  &culty  which  could  be  made 
to  serve  in  the  duties  which  he  undertook  to  perform.  He  took 
an  earnest  care  of  the  minor  agencies  of  his  art,  knowing  how 
much  of  the  most  hrilliant  successes  depends  upon  them.  Fiom 
any  approach  to  rashness,  as  an  operator,  he  was  withheld  hy  t 
well-principled  repugnance  to  all  adventurous  or  douhtfhl  surgery. 
He  was  guarded  against  ostentations  or  reckless  enterprises,  not 
only  by  his  deep  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  safety  of  his 
patients,  but  by  a  constitutional  sensibility,  which  made  it  terhble 
to  him  to  inflict  pain  upon  them;  or,  indeed,  to  witness  it  in  say 
form.  Through  his  whole  lifo,  he  suffered  so  much  anxiety  hefon 
entering  upon  a  fonmdahle  operation,  and  so  much  nervous  dis* 
turbance  after  it,  that  he  could  not  be  a  wanton  experimenter. 
Here  have  a  surgeon,  daily  cutting  as  near  the  life  as  boldness 
ever  ventured,  with  a  sensibility  to  the  pains  and  risks  ot  his  ope- 
rations that  would  have  disqualified  a  man  of  less  moral  courage, 
self-control,  and  conscious  ability,  from  ever  touching  a  sca^ieL 
This  is  heroism  in  its  purest  and  best  form. 

Dr.  Physick's  self-control  was  as  well  evinced  in  another  fom. 
During  most  of  the  years  of  his  great  professional  labor,  he  was  a 
sick  man  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  sensitive  one.  His  constitu- 
tional vigor  was  first  severely  tried  by  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  in 
1793.  In  1797,  he  again  suiSered  from  it.  In  1810-14,  he  had 
an  attack  of  typhus  fover  so  severe  that  very  little  hope  was 
(entertained  of  his  recovery  for  some  time.  His  syalem  never 
recovered  fiom  this  and  the  preceding  shocks  whidi  it  had  sus- 
tained, and  from  this  time  he  suffered  constandy  from  d^-spepsia. 
To  this  was  added  iipphritic  calcuU,  which  j^ave  him  hours  of  the 
extremest  agony  m  its  paroxysms ;  and  he  was,  besides,  subject  to 
frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  catarrh.  Yet  he  did  his  work 
through  all  this  disorder  of  iiis  health,  with  that  foice  of  will  and 
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strength  of  principle,  which  in  a  generously  great  nature  overrules 
uii  physical  inliniuties. 

Dr.  Physick's  personal  appearance  was  commanding  in  the 
extreme,  and  inspired  involuntary  respect  and  reverence  in  all  who 
beheld  him.  He  was  of  medium  height^  with  a  graceful  and  weU- 
fonned  figure.  His  head  and  face  were  exoellenHy  well  shaped; 
Ms  eye  hazel,  hii^t,  and  penetrating,  heightened  in  its  effect  per- 
haps by  the  habitual  pensiveness  and  statue-like  composure  of  his 
countenance.  His  manners  were  reserved  and  digiiitied,  but  ex- 
ceedingly polished  and  conrteuus.  His  habitnal  gravity  was  well 
relieved  by  a  peculiar  kindness,  which  was  winning  in  the  extreme. 
His  manlier  to  his  patients  at  the  same  time  inspired  in  them  the 
ioUest  confidence  in  his  skill,  and  assured  them  of  the  sympathy 
fi>r  their  sufferings  whidi  they  craved.  In  consultations  with  his 
professional  brethren,  he  was  open,  generous,  and  direct,  and  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  them,  scrupulously  just  and  kiudiy  cunsiderate. 
His  affections  were  strong  and  enduring,  and  his  family  relatiuus 
full  of  beauty  and  tenderness.  For  his  nephew,  Dr.  Dorsey,  he 
had  an  almost  paternal  affection.  The  premature  death,  in  1819, 
of  this  dearly  loved  kinsman,  friend,  and  associate,  added  a  settled 
sadness  to  the  sufferings  of  his  whole  after  life. 

Br.  Fhysick  was  married,  in  the  year  1800,  to  Miss  Elisabeth 
Emlen,  a  highly  attractive  and  sfifted  lady,  uiitl  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  dibtiuguished  Tniuist(  in  of-the  Society  of  Friends.  By 
this  marriage  he  had  tour  cluldren,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

To  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  J.  liandolph,  a  distinguished  operator  and 
lecturer  on  suigery,  we  are  indebted  for  the  &ct8  and  dates  which 
we  have  used  in  this  narrative,  as  we  find  them  in  his  Memoir  of 
tke  life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Phyaick,  read  befere  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  iSociety,  m  February,  1839. 

Dr.  llaudolph's  nearness  of  relatiuu.sliip,  and  intimacy  of  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Physic  k  through  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe,  qualiiied 
him  to  report  the  history  of  his  declining  years  more  exactly  and 
reliably  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise  secured.  We  learn  ttom 
tins  souice,  that  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Physick's  retirement  from  the 
University  (1831),  his  Ol  health  almost  unfitted  him  fer  attention 
to  his  priv-ate  practice.  But  in  Octoher  of  that  year  he  was  called 
to  the  performance  of  an  operation  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  difficiilt,  and  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  bcQHiiat  suooeBflesof 
bis  life.   The  subject  was  the  late  Chief  Jostioe  Marshall,  IHibs* 

tomy  the  operation,  and  the  result  the  removal  of  over  one  thousand 
nil,  and  a  prompt  and  perfect  cure.  Jndjje  Marshall  was  at  the 
time  seventy-six,  and  the  operator  sixty-tkree  years  of  Thus 
the  two  chiefii  of  their  respective  professions  met  at  the  close  of 
that  age  of  great  men.  As  Dr.  Randolph  was  an  assistant  and  eye- 
witness through  all  the  stages  of  this  ease,  his  account  of  it,  in 
his  own  language,  may  be  acceptaUe  to  our  readers. 

•*Itt  October,  1831,  Dr.  Physick  performed  the  operation  of  fiUis- 
toniy  on  Chief  Justiri?  Marshall.  This  case  was  attended  with 
singuliir  iuterost,  in  touscquence  of  the  exalted  position  of  the 
patient,  his  advanced  age,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
upward  of  one  thousand  calculi  taken  fern  his  bladder.  It  is  well 
known  ^t  £>r  several  years  prenons  to  this  period.  Dr.  Phjock 
had  declined  perfimning  extensiTe  surgical  operations.  He  ftit 
somewhat  reluctant  to  operate  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ani 
offered  to  place  the  case  in  niy  hands.  Taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  and  knowing  well  tiiat  this  wuiiW  ^ 
the  last  time  that  he  would  ever  perform  a  similar  operation.  I  felt 
desirous  that  he  should  finish  wiUi  so  distinguished  an  individittl> 
and  accordingly  urged  him  to  do  it  himself  Upon  the  day  sp* 
pointed,  the  Doctor  performed  the  operation  with  his  usual  doH 
and  dexterity.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him  display  greater 
neatness  tliau  on  that  occasion.  The  result  of  the  operation  was 
cotiiplctr  success. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  in  consequence  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall's very  advanced  age,  the  hazard  attending  the  operation,  how- 
ever skilfully  performed,  was  oonsideiably  increased.  I  oooa^ 
it  bnt  an  act  of  justice  due  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  his  recovery  was  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  his  extraordinary  self-possession,  and  to  the  calm  and 
philosophical  views  wliich  he  took  of  his  case,  and  the  various  dr- 
cumstances  attending  it. 

It  &11  to  my  lot  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  In  the 
discharge  of  tlds  duty,  I  visited  him  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
fixed  &r  the  operation,  two  hours  prenondy  to  that  at  ^uch  it 
wastobeperfinmed.  Upon  entering  his  room,  I  fdond  him  engaged 
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in  eatiiig  Us  bieakfi^t  Efe  leoeiTed  me  with  a  pbasaat  smile  upon 
h»  eoantmtance,  and  said, '  Well,  Doctor,  yon  find  me  taking  break- 

f.kst,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  had  a  good  one.  I  thought  it  veiy 
probable  that  this  ini«ijht  be  my  last  chance,  and  therefore  was 
determined  to  enjoy  it,  and  eat  heartily/  I  expressed  tlie  great 
pleasure  which  I  felt  at  seeing  him  so  cheerful,  and  said  I  hoped 
aU  would  soon  be  haf^ily  ovn.  He  replied  to  this  that  he  did  not 
fed  the  least  anxiety  or  uneasiness  xespecting  the  opemtion  or  ite 
result  He  said  tlmt  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  live  labor- 
ing under  the  sulferin<;s  to  which  he  was  then  subjected ;  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  take  all  the  chances  of  an  operation,  and  he 
knew  there  were  many  against  him ;  and  that  if  he  could  be  relieved 
by  it,  he  was  willing  to  live  out  his  appointed  time,  but  if  not, 
would  rather  die  than  hold  existence  aocompanied  with  the  pain 
and  misery  which  he  then  endured. 

After  he  had  finished  his  break&st,  I  administered  to  him 
some  medicine;  he  then  inquired  at  what  hour  the  operation  would 
be  performed.  I  mentioned  the  hour  of  eleven.  He  said  '  Very 
well;  do  you  wish  me  now  for  any  other  purpose;  or  may  I  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep/  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this,  ques- 
tion ;  but  told  him  that  if  he  could  sleep,  it  would  be  very  desin^ 
hie.  He  immediately  placed  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  fell  into  a 
pvofound  sleep,  and  continued  so  until  I  was  obliged  to  louse  him, 
in  order  to^dergo  the  operation. 

"  He  exhibited  tlic  same  turtitudc,  scarcely  uttering  a  murmur, 
througliout  the  whole  operation ;  which,  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  complaint,  was  necessarily  tedious." 

Dr.  Physick*s  last  operation,  like  the  first  recorded  in  his  private 
journal,  was  upon  the  eye.  Peculiar  circumstances,  bringing  with 
them  what  he  regarded  as  an  imperative  obligation,  led  him  to 
undertake  this  most  delicate,  and  in  the  operator's  state  of  health, 
almost  impracticable  operation.  He  once  more  nerved  himself  to 
duty,  and  performed  it  with  a  hand  steadied,  and  a  mind  com- 
posed to  the  required  hardihood,  by  that  samt;  despotic  will  which 
had  carried  him  through  the  ten  thousand  trials  and  perils  of  his 
eailier  life.  From  this  memorable  day,  the  13th  of  August,  1837, 
the  symptoms  and  sniieringB  of  his  disease  increased  rapidly. 
Ihropsy  of  the  chest  set  in,  oppressing  his  bieathing  to  an  extent 
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that  prevented  him  from  lying  down  for  days  and  nights  together. 

The  eiFusion  extending  itself  on  tlie  system,  the  lower  extremities, 
from  roiitinual  standing,  became  enoimonsly  swollen,  and  finally 
gangrenous ;  the  scene  closing  gently  ujK)n  this  drama  of  toil,  tri- 
umph, and  sufering,  on  the  Idth  of  December,  1837,  in  his  seven- 
tielli  year. 

To  a  man  of  such  moral  excell^oe,  and  such  habitual  devbtion 
to  all  the  duties  of  life,  religion  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indilla^ 

encc.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  thut  at  one  time  he  was 
beset  with  doubts  which  were  most  distressing  to  a  man  whn  longed 
for  settled  convictions  in  religion.  These  were  in  no  degree  tlie 
outcome  of  arrogance  of  intellect,  or  of  the  wish  to  reject  the 
received  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

I  am  very  certain,"  says  the  best  informed  of  his  biogiaphsRi 
that  a  more  pure  and  ardent  seeker  after  Divine  truth,  I  nem 
knew."  In  his  latter  years,  he  was  intensely  occupied  with  rdi- 
odious  investigations;  enipluyiiif^  all  the  means,  and  iiccepting  all 
the  helps,  humble  as  they  mi<jjlit  be,  that  conld  serve  for  guidance 
and  assurance.  For  very  many  years — years  of  comparative  health 
and  strength,  no  less  than  those  of  sickness — he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  daily;  and  when 
at  last  his  infirmities  made  him  incapable  of  so  doing,  his  children 
were  constantly  employed  in  reading  to  him  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  b(K>ks  of  a  religious  chaiacter.  In  these  latter  days,  the 
doubts  which  liad  once  harassed  his  mind,  seemed  to  be  laid  to  rest 
"  I  feel  assured,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  that  the  hopes  and 
promises  of  the  Christian  religion  were  the  greatest  sources  of 
consolation  in  him,  in  the.  closing  hours  of  his  life,  and  smoothed 
his  passage  to  the  tomb." 

With  a  brief  statement  of  the  honors  awarded  to  him  by  lot 
contemporarii  s,  anil  his  peers  in  science  and  public  service,  we 
close  our  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

The  first,  and  ikr  from  the  least  distinction,  was  the  meed  of  his 
youthful  work,  the  testimony  of  John  Hunter's  estimation.  In 
1791,  he  received  the  present  of  a  valuable  service  of  plate  fron 
the  Managers  of  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital,  with  the  flattering  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services  already  mentioned.  In  1801,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Surgeon  iiXtruordinary  to  the  .Urns- 
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house  Infirmary.  In  1802,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  In  1805,  he  was  elected  to  the  Profes- 
BOfship  of  Suigery  in  the  Uniyersity  of  FeimsylTama.  In  1819, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Bame  institation. 
In  18^,  he  was  elected  President  of  die  Phienological  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1824,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Mcdictd 
Soeietv.  In  1825,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "Academy  of 
Medicine"  of  France,  probably  the  first  American  who  received  that 
honor.  In  1831,  the  University  conferred  npon  him  the  highest 
honor  in  its  power,  by  electiog  him  nnanimonsly  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.*'  In  1836,  he  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
London,  an  acknowledgnunit  of  his  weli-uumed  reputation,  which 
gave  him  the  highest  pkNisnre. 

When  his  death  was  announced,  the  medical,  and  other  learned 
societies  of  the  nation,  rendered  their  tributes  of  respect  for  his 
services  and  his  worth  in  the  most  earnest  and  expressive  forms. 
His  remains  rest  in  his  native  dty,  the  theatre  of  his  life's  achieve* 
ments ;  and  his  feme  is  in  the  keeping  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
cultivators  of  medicine  throughout  the  world. 


HEY.  JOSEPH  PILMORE,  D.D. 

Dr.  T^i  Mt»KE  was,  for  many  years,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Philadelphia ;  and  the  crowded  congregations  wliich  attended  his 
ministry,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  attested  his  popularity 
and  usefidness.  He  was  originally  attached  to  the  Society  of 
Methodbts;  and  the  narrative  of  his  labors  in  South  Wales  (Eng- 
land), peffermed  partly  in  company  with  the  Kev.  John  Wesley, 
in  the  years  1767  rmd  1768,  are  very  interesting,  containing  an 
accouiit  of  tlie  religious  state  of  that  country,  with  notices  of  the 
ancient  castles  and  natural  curiosities;  the  whole  illustrative  of 
the  early  history  of  Methodism. 

When  Dr.  Pilmore  arrived  in  America  he  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  and,  for  some  time  afUrwards^  pveached  in  the 
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opea  fields,  as  he  had  done  in  England.  At  length  he  joined  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  duly  ordained  one  of  its 

ministers,  and  a  truly  /A  alous  one  he  was.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  bold  and  dccl  uiKitory.  In  social  life  he  was  kind  aiid 
engaging,  and  his  cttorts  to  do  good  unceasing.  He  became  in 
early  life  attached  to  the  service  of  his  Maker  and  Creator. 

Methodism  was  first  introduced  into  Philadelphia  in  the  yeir 
1769  hy  the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Pilmore,  of  St  Paul's  Church;  he 
having  then,  as  a  young  man,  arriyed  here  on  a  mission  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  "^^'esley.  He  preached  from  the  steps  of  the  State- 
House,  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  from  stands  put  up  in  the  race* 
fields,  being  a  true  field  preacher,  and  carrying  his  whole  library 
and  wardrobe  in  his  saddle-bags.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher 
soon  led  to  his  call  to  St.  Paul's.  Among  the  novelties  of  his  day, 
he  was  occasionally  aided  in  preaching  by  Captain  Webb,  the 
British  Barrack-Master  at  Albany,  who,  being  a  Boanerges  in 
declamation,  and  a  one-eyed  officer,  in  militiiry  costume,  caused 
attraction  enough  to  bring  many  to  hear  irom  mere  curiosity,  who 
soon  became  proselytes  to  Methodism. 

The  first  n  gular  meetings  of  this  Society  were  held  in  a  pot- 
house in  Loxley^s  Court,  a  passage  running  firom  Arch  to  Cheiry 
Streets,  near  Fourth  Street.  The  first  church  owned  by  the  Methcv 
dists,  was  the  present  St.  Greorge's,  in  Fourth  near  New  Street 
It  was  an  unfinished  building,  which  they  bought  of  the  Germans ; 
having  no  floor  laid  when  the  British  possessed  the  city,  they  took 
it  to  the  use  of  their  cavalry  as  a  riding-school. 

Dr.  Pilmore,  we  believe,  was  twice  married,  but  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  early  life. 

The  following  tribute  of  gratitude  to  his  memory,  was  deliveied 
by  a  member,  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  The  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  St.  George,"  at  Head's  Mansion  House  Hotel,  on  the  24th 
April,  1826:— 

"  Mr.  rrcsiik  nt :  Having  gone  through  your  customary  routine 
of  toasts,  on  tliis  our  festive  anniversary,  1  beg  leave  to  solicit  for  a 
few  moments^  the  attention  of  the  Society,  to  an  event  which  has 
occurred  since  our  last  annual  meeting  in  this  place;  I  mean  Uie 
death  of  our  late  venerable  and  highly  respected  brother,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  Pilmore,  late  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  this  city,  whose 
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pnyfessional  merit  as  a  zealous  ortihodox  and  pious  diyine,  popular 

applause,  and  the  testimony  of  crowded  audiences,  for  mauy  years 
before  his  death,  loudly  proclaimed. 

"  He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  31st  October,  1739,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  character  of  a  Methodist  itinerant 
pseadier,  in  the  year  1769.  Being  a  man  of  vigorous  and  active 
intellect,  he,  after  much  serious  investigation,  became  acquainted 
with,  and  of  course  attached  to,  the  doctrines  and  disciplme  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  obtained  admission  into  it,  first 
iis  a  deacon,  and  afterwards  as  a  priest,  by  the  ordination  of  Bishop 
Seabury ;  as  such  he  became  one  of  her  most  zealous  advocates, 
and  continued  so  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
2ith  July,  1825,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  on  the  23d  April, 
1791.  Being  a  native  of  England,  he  uniformly  maintained  and 
cherished  an  ardent  attachment  to  her  government,  laws,  and  esta- 
blished religion;  and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  his  ( ountrymen, 
when  involved  in  difficulties,  both  with  his  counsel  and  liis  purse ; 
and  with  that  nobleness  of  mind,  that  independence  of  character, 
and  that  integrity  of  principle,  which  chaiacteriase  the  true-bom 
Englishman,  he  admired,  approved,  and  scrupulously  conformed 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  this  country;  in 
which,  under  dilferent  locations,  he  so  many  years  resided  as  a  use- 
ful and  exemplary  citizen. 

"  lliough  married,  yet  having  no  children,  his  domestic  expcuses 
were  small,  and  he  was  thereby,  through  the  exercise  of  temperance 
and  frugality,  *  that  he  might  have  to  give  to  him  who  needed,' 
enabled  to  accumulate  a  very  handsome  independence,  with  a  con- 
stdemble  portion  of  which  he  has  generously  endowed  our  chari- 
table institution. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  i)opula- 
tion  of  this  city  arises  from  emigrants  from  England,  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  improving  their  circumstances  in  a  new  country.  The  conse- 
quent wide  range  of  embamssment  and  distress  which  mauy  of 
them  experience,  from  being  *  unknowing  and  unknown*  in  a 
strange  land,  naturally  occasions  the  number  of  applicants  to  our 
Society  to  be  annually  multiphed.    When  these  things  are  con- 
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sidcred,  they  ought  forcibly  to  operate  upon  the  sensibility,  tlio 
patriotism,  and  the  liberality  of  (»very  Englishman;  and  that  they 
did  so  upon  the  heart  of  our  departed  brother,  he  evinced  by  the 
laigeness  of  his  bequest  to  us,  in  a  sum  estimated  to  be  above 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

May  his  philanthropy^  his  generosity,  and  his  patriotism  pim 
influential  upon  those  of  his  countrymen  who  are  Tesidents  among 
us,  and  particularly  upon  the  members  of  our  highly  useful  aud 
benevolent  institution,  '  The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Georc^, 
established  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  distress.* " 

When  so  active,  useful,  and  truly  meritorious  a  character  ia 
called  to  his  great  account,  his  virtues  and  benevolent  actions 
should  not  only  be  remembered  but  imitated  by  his  survivors 

EXTRACT  FROM  HIS  WILL. 

"  itewi.— I  give  and  bequeath  fifty  dollai-s  to  i  red<  rick  iScuder,my 
man-servant  Moreover,  I  will  ordain  that  all  ray  residuary 
estate,  after  paying  all  my  debts,  legacies,  &c.,  shall  be  equally 
divided  into  two  parts,  one-half  towards  the  support  of  the  Feo- 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  C'hnrch.  The  other  half  I  <]jivc  and  bequeath  to  '  Tlie 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  established  in  Philadelphia,  for 
the  advice  and  assistaTieo  of  Englishmen  in  distress,'  to  be  paid  to 
their  Treasurer  £nr  the  time  being,  and  applied  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  cfaaxitable  designs  of  that  institution,  according  to  the  terms 
and  principles  of  their  charter.  Furthermore,  I  w^  and  oidaiii 
that,  for  the  paynu  nt  of  all  the  legacies  nu  ntioned  above,  all  ray 
prop(  rty  of  every  kind  shall  be  sold  as  soon  iis  may  be  after  my 
death,  &c.  &c. ;  and  1  appoiut  liichard  l^orth  and  John  Matthews. 
Esqrs.,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  executors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  twenty-second  day  of  May,  A.D.  1816. 

[Seal.]  Signed,      JosEPB  PiLHOBi,  RD.** 
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ZACHASIAH  POUUSON. 

ZACff AMAH  VovuBov  WBS  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
SoptemlxT,  17G1.  Ho  departed  this  lite,  at  his  residence,  No.  106 
C  lir  stnut  Street,  July  31st,  1844  ;  and  his  remains  were  buried  in 
the  tamily  cemetery  at  Gennantown«  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Zachariah  Poulson  was  the  editor,  publisher,  and  proprietor  of 
^  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertisec"  for  nearly  forty  years ;  the 
duties  of  which  he  relinquished,  and  that  newspaper  ceased  to  he, 
after  the  38th  of  December,  1839.  It  was  Ihe  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished daily  in  the  United  States. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Poubon  was  born  in  Co|xmhagen,  Denmark, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1737.  He  was  the  only  sou  of  Nicholas 
Poulson ;  together  they  embarked  at  the  city  named,  and  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1749.  Nicholas  Poulson  resided  in 
Germantown  some  years  before  his  death,  at  which  town,  now  a 
part  of  our  city,  his  son  Zachariah,  the  elder,  learned  the  art  of 
printing,  in  the  office  of  Christopher  Sower,  the  second,  a  learned 
and  accomplished  printer  of  celebrity,  who,  like  liis  great  proto- 
type, Faust,  manufactured  his  own  types,  printing-ink,  &c. 

Sower's  father  here  established  a  printing-office  in  the  year  1735, 
and  printed  in  the  year  1743  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  in 
this  country ;  it  was  in  the  German  language.  Christopher  Sower, 
the  second,  who  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  year  1744,  in  the  year 
1762,  printed  a  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  a  third  edition  in 
1776.  His  pupil,  Zachariah  Poulson,  tlie  elder,  in  after  life  was 
an  eminent  and  higiily  esteemed  mcinl)(  r  of  tlie  Moravian  Church. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1804,  and  his  earthly  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  burial-place  of  that  church  near  Franklin 
Square,  in  this  dty. 

Mr.  Poulson,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  eminent  in  his  art 
as  a  printer ;  which  he  acquired  in  the  then  extensive  printang^yffice 
of  Joseph  Cruikshank,  Market  Street. 

He  was  for  many  years  successively  elected  their  printer  by  the 
ixmte  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  printed  also,  in  folio,  the   Minutes  of 
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the  Convention,"  which  was  appointed  to  revise  and  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  in  the  year  1789.  Amongst  a  large 
number  of  valuable  works,  he  printed  and  published  "  JProud's  His- 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  1797-8.  "  Poulson's  Town  and  CountiT 
Almanac**  he  put  forth  annually  firom  the  yeai  1789  to  1801  inda> 
sive^  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  were  few  more  popular 
works  in  our  city,  or  one  more  sought  after  both  in  "  town  and 
cotintiT."  The  occasional  addresses  and  remarks  of  the  editor  of 
tins  work  exhibit  a  mind  most  happily  fraught  with  piety  and 
benevolence,  as  well  as  by  a  highly  cultivated  understanding. 

The  American  Tutor's  Assistant,*'  of  which  he  printed  and  pub- 
lished numerous  editions,  was  also  the  book  of  its  dass  for  the 
times,  and  accordingly  was  popular  and  useful.  Mr.  Poubou 
printed  the  curious  mystical  works  of  William  Gerar  de  Bram,  in 
one  octavo  volume,  for  the  author;  and  from  time  to  time  the 
"Journals  of  the  Gen(^ral  Conventions  of  Delegates  from  the  Abo- 
lition Societies  of  the  United  States,"  from  1794  to  1801  inclusive. 
A  complete  catalogue  of  Mr.  Foulson's  labors  would  admirably 
illustrate  the  history  of  printing  and  of  the  times  in  Philadelphia* 
On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1800,  Mr.  Foulson  commenced  the 
ardnotis  duties  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  daily  newspaper,  having 
purchased  the  <,'ood-will,"  printing-office,  and  other  materials,  of 
"  Cla^-poole^s  American  Daily  Advertiser,"  from  David  C.  Clay|)oole, 
for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Poulson  had  projected  a 
design  &r  a  new  daily  paper,  to  be  called  The  Obaerrer,"  bat 
snbeequently  he  was  induced  to  abandon  that  expeiiment,  and  bf 
the  purchase  of  an  old  and  weU-established  journal,  at  once  poBsea 
himself  of  all  the  inherent  adrantages  and  responsibilities  of  such 
an  i'litiTprisf. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  Mr.  Poulson  was  connected  with 
many  of  the  principal  benevolent  and  literaiy  institutions  of  tins 
city,  and  contributed  to  their  maintenance  and  support  by  his  exer* 
tions,  which  were  always  untiring  in  doing  good,  indeed,  it  nay 
be  said  of  him,  that  his  whole  career  was  one  of  puUic  advantBge. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
President  of  the  "  riiiladelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseri« 
of  Pnblie  Pri'-oiis  for  a  time  one  of  the  managers  of  the  "  Pemi- 
sylvania  Hospital and  tor  a  period  of  nearly  iiity-nine  years,  coa- 
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nected  with  the  *^  libxary  Ck>inpany  of  Fhikdelphia,"-  twenty-one 
yeaTS  as  Librarian ;  six  years  as  Treasurer ;  and  thirty-two  years  as 

a  Director  of  that  institution.  His  |)ortrait  now  occupies  a  space  on 
the  walls  of  the  liall  of  the  Tiihraiy  in  Fifth  Street;  it  was  painted 
by  Sully,  at  the  instauce  of  the  Company.  In  writing  on  the  subject 
of  this  painting,  a  contemporary  editor  remarks  that, Mr.  Foulson 
well  deserves  this  tribute  of  regard.  For  many  years  he  haa  been  a 
&ithful  and  efficient  officer  of  the  Library  Company,  and  has  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  that  excellent 
institution.  But  more  than  this :  lie  has  passed  throii<]:h  a  life  pro- 
tracted to  an  unusual  length,  entirely  free  from  all  censure  and 
reproach.  Upon  his  character  the  sliglitest  stain  has  never  rested.; 
and  though  for  many  years  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  widely 
circulated  journal,  and  that  during  the  most  exciting  periods,  he 
never  made  an  enemy  or  lost  a  friend.  Of  the  strictest  and  most 
exemplary  integrity  and  untiring  industry,  his  business  relations 
were  always  prosperous  ;  in  his  private  deportment,  his  kindness  of 
spirit,  liis  frank-hearted  manner,  and  his  constant  readiness  to  serve 
the  interests  of  all  deserving  objects,  have  won  and  secured  the  love 
of  all  who  knew  him." 

Our  eariy  life  was  passed  under  Mr.  Poulson's  roof;  and,  since 
wo  have  reached  manhood,  he  has  frequently  aided  us  with  his 
counsels ;  and  we  can  say,  with  all  truth  and  sincerity,  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  man  to  whom  we  render  more  love  and  veneration  than 
we  do  to  him." 

Few  men  have  ever  lived  in  our  community  who  so  entirely 
possessed,  and  deservedly,  yet  unostentatiously,  acquired  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  feUow-dtizens,  as  did  Zachariah  Foulson. 

John  Binns,  in  his  Recollections  of  his  own  Life,"  page  303, 
relates  the  following  characteristic  feature  of  the  neighborly  con- 
duct of  Zachariah  Poulson.  Mr.  liiims  had  lost  a  son,  Peniherton, 
(irow  lied  in  the  Delaware,  whose  bcwly  was  not  recovered  until  one 
hundred  and  six  days  afterwards,  and  it  was  about  to  be  interred. 

There  was  an  immense  crewd  at  the  funeral.  It  seemed  as  though 
everybody  sympathised  and  mourned.  My  neighbor,  the  Editor 
of  *  Ihe  Daily  Advertiser,'  with  whom  I  had  never  had  any  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  of  whom  I  had  too  often  spoken  slightingly 
in  ui)  paper,  when  the  undertaker  was  about  to  foim  the  crowd 
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who  weie  to  walk  in  the  piocessioii,  Mr.  Poulson  diew  near  to  me, 
and,  in  the  kindest  manner,  said :  *  Will  my  neighbor  allow  me  to 

take  his  arm  and  walk  with  him  on  this  melancholv  occasion  V  I 
did  not  speak,  I  could  not  say  a  word  ;  I  was  overfoinp  by  his 
attention  and  his  kindness.  I  drew  close  to  him  and  bent  my  arm; 
he  passed  his  arm  through  mine,  and  thus  we  walked  to  and  from 
the  bnrying-ground.  We  did  not  interchange  a  word ;  but«  while 
he  lived,  our  intercoune  was  of  the  most  friendly  nature." 


COLONEL  JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

John  Powkl  Habe  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  in  Api-il,  1786. 
He  was  the  fifth  son  and  sixtli  cliild  of  liobert  Hare  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Willing.  His  father  was  an  Eng- 
hshman,  of  good  fiuuily,  highly  educated,  and  of  refined  and  culti- 
vated tastes,  who  came  to  America  in  1773.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention  which  ibrmed  the  first  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  afterwards  became  Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  the  State. 

He  imparted  to  his  son  the  mdiments  of  a  good  dassieal  educa- 
tion, which  was  completed  at  Philadelphia.  Besides  this,  he  planted 
in  his  heart  the  stem  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  love  of 
truth,  and  high  principle,  which  marked  his  whole  intercourse  with 
the  world.  From  college  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  his 
relatives,  Messrs.  Willings  &  Francis,  where  he  learned  so  success- 
fully the  principles  of  mercantile  affiurs  that  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Calcutta;  returning,  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  as  his  own  share  of  the  profits. 

During  the  tedium  of  the  passages,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  Uterarj-  tastes,  and  to  the  improvement  of  his 
style  of  composition ;  for  which  purpose  he  abridged  Robertson's 
History  of  Charles  V,"  in  a  thousand  manuscript  pages. 

When  he  reached  his  migority,  by  the  desire  of  his  maternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powel,  who  had  been  many  years  befoxe 
bereft  of  her  children,  and  who  had  adopted  him,  he  procured  an 
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act  uf  the  legislature,  which  changed  his  uame  to  John  Hare 
Powcl. 

il:>oon  afterwards,  he  went  to  Europe  for  improvement  and  plea- 
sure. In  England  he  £ouud  bis  paternal  relatives  ready  to  welcome 
him;  and  heie  his  tastes  were  gratified,  and  his  associations  most 
agreeable.  He  was  then  xemaikable  ifor  a  fine  personal  appearance, 
as  shown  by  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  best  pictuies. 

He  soon  became  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
London,  under  the  Hon.  A\'illi;nn  Pinckncy,  who  was  Minister  in 
Eiit^liiud.  This  ap|M)iiitineiit  conferred  <(reat  advantirf^es  for  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  train  of  events  at  that  critical  and 
momentous  period  of  history.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  government,  the  resources,  and  the  policy  of  England,  we  find 
him  at  that  early  day  diligently  seeking  knowledge  from  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  already  distinguished  by  his  information  upon 
these  topics.  His  diplomatic  position  gave  liini  access  to  the  men 
and  the  motives  of  the  time.  While  employed  with  these  pur- 
suits, he  formed  his  opinions  upon  the  general  policy  of  free  trade ; 
and  he  became  convinced  of  our  own  national  danger,  arising  from 
the  grasping  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  English  Government.  In 
speaking  of  it,  he  said  it  was  marked  by  the  same  virtues  and  vices 
which  distinguished  Eome.  In  his  letters  from  England  he  wrote 
that,  in  the  primer  of  liis  first-born  son,  he  should  inscribe,  "  Love 
Englishmen,  but  distrust  Great  Britain."  In  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  associations  of  fashion,  and  the  wai  m  friendsiiip  of  private 
life,  this  sentiment  continued  unchanged ;  and  it  was  ever  impressed 
by  him  upon  the  hearts  of  his  children,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
where,  subsequently,  the  associations  of  his  eady  life  procured 
many  friends  for  them.  These  ties  of  friendship  were  a  beautiful 
proof  of  his  just  estimation  of  English  hearts ;  but  they  never,  at 
any  moment  of  his  life,  bUndrd  liis  judgment  of  the  EngUsh  na- 
tional diaracter,  or  modified  his  convictions  of  the  nature  of  the 
pohcy  his  own  country  should  adopt  in  her  relations  with  Great 
Britain. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  recent  discussions  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  he  often  adverted  to  his 
early  impressions  of  the  character,  force,  and  tendencies  of  some 

of  the  statesmen  of  England,  especially  ol  Lord  Falmerston ;  aud 
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he  dreaded  the  results  which  must  in  consequence  accrue  to  our 
country,  nnless  the  movements  of  that  bold,  resolute,  and  able 
minister,  were  closely  watched  and  energetically  met. 

Few  Americans  ever  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  knowing 
some  of  the  great  men  of  England ;  and  althongh  he  was  hi{^y 
impressed  with  the  characteristic  advantages  of  education  and  poo- 
tion  which  iUnstrated  their  Hves,  his  associations  only  served  to 
render  him  more  thorou<i^hly  a  republican.  In  his  intercourse  with 
them  he  iiaukU  iivowed  his  convictiuu  of  the  danger  of  o|>(  miisf 
tbe  ballot-box  in  England,  before  the  masses  should  be  redeemed 
from  their  ignorance ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
diat  the  intelligent  fieemen  of  his  own  country  ooold  &el  the  least 
temptation  to  resort  to  a  system,  fiom  which  their  ancestors  had  m 
gloriously  risen.  He  always  asserted  that  influence  and  standing 
diGold  be  won  and  maintafaied  by  individual  merit ;  and  he  defended 
the  o]Miiion,  by  the  history  of  the  rise  and  power  of  many  of  tke 
leading  spirits  of  England,  despite  tlie  jealousy  of  hereditary  rank. 

A  trait  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  which  he  related,  proves  tluit  he 
did  not  yield  his  republican  pride  amid  the  influences  of  foreign 
life.  During  the  war  with  BVance,  when  Mr.  Powd  was  about  to 
bear  important  despatdies  from  London  to  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  the  Prince  dedred  to  avail  himself  of  the  rare  opportunitf 
to  procure  from  the  French  capital  the  portrait  of  a  relative,  and  for 
*  the  pni  pose  of  giving  the  necessary  information  and  authonty,  he 
fixed  a  time,  desiring  Mr.  Powei  to  call  upon  him.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  he  called,  but  was  requested  to  return  the  next  day, 
as  business  of  state  occupied  the  Prince.  He  returned  as  he  had 
been  requested,  and  he  received  another  message  from  the  Prinoe, 
desiring  him  to  come  the  following  day;  but  as  no  business  of  stste 
or  other  reason  was  given  for  this  retjue&l,  lie  did  not  come  again. 

On  his  return  from  France,  the  Prince  did  not  ic(  ognize  him. 
Lady  H — e  observed  it,  and  asked,  "  What  have  you  done  I  He 
does  not  speak  to  you.  Your  name  was  omitted  from  the  list  at 
the  palace,  and  when  Lord  C.  asked  what  it  meant,  the  Prinoe 
replied,  '  Pinduiey  has  gone  home,  we  must  suppose  Powd  has 
gone  too.' "  He  then  related  the  circumstance  to  Lady  H— ^ 
adding,  the  Prince  had  forgotten  he  teas  not  a  subject.  She  repHed, 
He  will  never  forgive  you."    Mr.  Powel  rejoined,  "  And  I  couid 
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not  forgive  myself,  if  I  had  done  otherwise."  The  next  time  the 
Prince  met  him  was  some  months  afterwards;  at  first  he  was  cold; 
Mr.  Powel  was  equally  cool.  Before  long,  the  Prince,  finding  him- 
self aocidentalfy  &ce  to  &oe,  laughed,  and  addiessed  him  with  his 
nmal  ease  and  grace,  having,  as  it  appeared,  at  last  seen  ^e  ooeur- 
icnce  in  its  true  fight  After  this  he  continued  to  meet  Mr.  Powel 
giadously. 

He  passed  three  years  in  England,  visiting  France  occasionally. 
Napoleon  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  pinnacle  of  Ids 
gior)\  The  scene  was  magnificent  to  the  eye.  But  Mr.  Powd 
finmd  his  native  love  of  free  institutions  and  his  horror  of  despotism 
not  a  little  augmented  by  the  palpable  results  of  military  sway  and 
absolute  power,  then  so  apparent  in  the  French  capital  and  through- 
out the  provinces. 

He  returned  home  in  Decenibi  r,  1811,  having  while  in  England 
rosohed  to  enter  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  applied  to 
the  Conmiittee  of  Defence  of  Philadelphia  for  a  Major's  command 

borae;  but  he  found  there  was  no  vacancy.  He  then  joined  the 
Volunteers,  and  served  as  Brigade-Major,  under  his  old  fiiend. 
General  Thomas  Cadwalader,  at  Camp  Dupont.  Here  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  energy,  his  vigilance,  and  decision,  and  as  a 
most  strict  disciplinarian.  Still  desiring  to  enter  the  regular  ser- 
vic(\  and  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania  continuing  full,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana ;  and  thus,  nearly  at  the  close  of  the 
imr,  he  received  a  commission  as  Inspector-Greneial,  with  the  full 
nnk  of  Colonel  in  tiie  regular  army  of  the  United  States*  He 
served  upon  the  staff  of  General  Scott  until  the  peace,  when,  not 
Kking  the  inactivity,  he  lefl  the  army.  Soon  afterwards,  while 
ardently  attached  to  military  life,  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Colom- 
bian service,  where  he  was  offered  a  Brigadier-(ieneral*s  commission 
under  his  gallant  friend.  General  Devereux.  The  tears  of  his 
mother  and  the  entreaties  of  his  &mily  induced  him,  with  great 
reluctance,  to  give  up  this  cherished  prospect  fi>r  active  mili- 
Uurylife. 

His  attention  was  soon  tamed  to  agriculture,  which  he  embraced 
for  a  pursuit  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  most  !ird  <  n  t  nature.  At  this  time 
he  married  Miss  De  Veaux.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  An- 
drew De  Veaux,  of  a  Huguenot  £uuily  of  South  Carolina,  who 
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passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  the  "  old  Knickerbocker  Veiplanks." 

In  the  effort  to  develop  agiiculture  and  impiDve  the  domestic 
animals^  he  diligently  employed  the  knowledge  he  had  previously 
acquired  in  Europe.  An  extensive  and  active  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  best  Eng'lisli  ii<j;riculturists  ufiorded  him  great  advan- 
tages ill  liis  t'hosoii  occupation.  He  possessed  the  gift  of  discrimi- 
iiating  the  qualities  of  the  various  breeds  of  animals,  and  duu 
selected  those  most  adapted  to  benefit  his  native  ooimtry.  Hii 
powers  of  observation,  miited  with  close  practical  attention,  very 
soon  enabled  him  to  decide  upon,  and  led  him  to  introduce,  some 
most  valuable  improvements  in  the  management  of  crops,  and  ia 
conductiiit^  the  detaiLs  and  economy  of  the  fcirui. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  ohjec  ts  he  became  involved  in  the  most 
ardent  controversies  with  advocates  of  opposing  or  ill-founded 
theories,  against  which  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  always  backed 
by  practical  results.  The  character  of  his  mind  led  him,  in  all 
pcmible  cases,  to  resort  to  pro<^  based  upon  practice;  and  thus, 
especially  in  agriculture,  he  was  most  successful. 

His  da)  s  were  devoted  to  his  affairs,  and  his  nights  were  often 
passed  in  the  production  of  essays  and  papers  for  thv  populai  dgd' 
cultural  publications.  Among  which  was  The  American  farmer," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Skinner.  He  wrote  "  Hints  for  American  Hus- 
bandmen," and  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  So- 
ciety." His  correspondence,  connected  with  these  pursuits,  m 
very  large,  and  ext^ded  to  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Among  his  agricultural  controversies  he  encountered  tluring  some 
time  the  opposition  and  vehemence  of  the  able  and  celcbTated  Colo- 
nel Timothy  Pickering.  Such  discussions  added  great  zest  to  his 
favorite  pursuit,  and  lent  excitement  to  the  quiet  details  of  country 
life. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  estabUshing  "  The  Pennsylvania  Ago* 

cultural  Society,"  about  1823.  In  this  he  was  associated  wiA 
Jonathan  Roberts,  licuben  Haines,  the  brothers  Serrill,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Harris,  Dr.  Darlington,  George  Blight,  Matthew  Roberts,  and 
many  distinguished  and  worthy  men  of  Chester,  Delaware,  and 
Bucks  counties. 

His  natural  tastes,  not  less  than  a  strong  desire  to  advance  die 
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good  of  his  countr}',  led  liim  to  the  }iiirsiut  of  at^rit  idtiue ;  tor  he 
constantly  asserted  his  conviction  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people,  were  to 
be  most  substantially  promoted  by  developing  and  impro\ing  the 
general  husbandry.   With  this  object,  he  exerted  all  his  abilities 
to  discover  and  make  known  the  best  systems  of  cultiyation,  the 
most  yaliiable  kinds,  and  the  most  succemful  rotation  of  crops,  and 
also  the  most  economical  application  of  labor ;  for  this,  he  asserted, 
was  the  great  element  of  success  in  American  cultivation,  where 
land  is  cheap  and  labor  dear.    In  this  aspect,  he  urged  upon  his 
countrymen  the  vital  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  in  America 
the  systems  in  Togue  in  Europe,  and  the  danger  of  following  plans 
published  in  foreign  works.   He  insisted  that  American  fiirmers 
too  often  disregarded  the  proportion  of  their  land  to  their  labor ;  their 
farms  were  so  large  they  could  rarely  till  them  sufficiently  ;  and  the 
barn-yards,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were  too  often  neglected,  or  were 
rarely  large  enough  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of  the  &rms.  He 
deprecated  the  waste  caused  by  fencing  iaims  into  many  small  lots. 
He  urged  greater  care  in  curing  and  housing  the  crops,  the  advan- 
tage of  higher  tillage,  and  the  great  benefit  of  estaUishing  a  deep 
tilth  by  an  original  deep  ploughing.    He  labored  constantly  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  tlie  importance  of  care  and  thrift  in  the  minor 
details,  a\1  lich  contribute  so  much  to  the  comt'oit  and  well-being  of  the 
great  tiarniing  population ;  indeed,  upon  these  details  their  advance- 
ment and  elevation  in  social  life  depend  almost  entirely.  The 
advantage  of  an  attention  to  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  good  arrange- 
ment  abcmt  the  outside  of  their  dwellings,  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  development  of  their  well-being,  he  ceaselessly  urged  upon 
farmers. 

Ills  greatest  effort  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  homed 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  United  States.  He  spent  large  sums  through 
the  discieet  and  skilful  hands  of  friends  in  England,  who  selected 
the  best  animals  of  their  kind  which  could  be  procured;  and  extra- 
ordinary care  was  bestowed  in  conveying  them  saMy  acioss  the 
Atlantic.  By  these  means,  he  obtained  some  of  the  finest  breeding 
anim.ils  of  £u(^^l;in(L  and  he  sent  several  of  them  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  always  in  the  hope  of  ini])i'o^^ng  the  native  races  by 
infusing  the  blood  of  well-selected  imported  animals. 
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To  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  was  proud  of  many  pieces  of  plate, 
the  trophies  ot  liiauy  a  cattle-show.  They  were  among  the  trea- 
suit'd  lieir-looms  lie  had  to  bestow  upon  his  children.  Tliese,  he 
fiaid^  were  the  proudest  triiiinplis  of  his  life,  for  they  were  gained 
in  opening  a  new  field  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  agiicultnnl 
interest 

His  eepecial  effiirts  were  directed  to  tiie  introdnctioa  of  the 
Improved  thirham  Short  Horns,  as  distinguished  from  the  huge 

old  Durham  Short  Hums.  Amongf  the  races  of  sheep,  he  consi- 
dered the  South  Downs  most  ^\(nthy  of  introduction,  a^  better 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  our  climate,  possessing  a  hardy  constitu- 
tion, and  requiring  less  care  than  any  other  breed.  Aware  that 
they  do  not  piodooe  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  it  was  still  of  exoelr 
lent  quality,  and  he  asserted  their  flesh  was  best  of  alL  for  the 
table,  and  the  carcass  had  less  waste  than  all  others.  These  wsie 
the  breeds  of  animals  which  his  experience  led  him  to  prefer,  be- 
cause they  produced,  with  a  fair  share  of  attention,  a  better  return 
than  any  others  within  the  means  and  resources,  or  fitted  lox  the 
wants  and  conditions  of  American  agriculture. 

He  continually  opposed  the  tmidency  to  produce  animals  diieAy 
remarkable  fi>r  siae,  unless  it  could  be  attained  with  equal  economy 
in  care  and  feeding,  and  with  comparatively  as  litUe  waste,  or 
"  offal,"  cis  it  is  technically  termed. 

No  pecuniary  benetit  was  ever  returned  to  him  by  his  aninial? 
or  &ri^,  as  he  managed  the  whole  with  a  view  to  his  great  object 
alone, — the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  animals  and  of  agneul- 
ture.  This  was  the  amusement^  and  the  business  of  his  life  danng 
many  years,  and  was  the  source  of  much  happiness.  The  suooeiB 
which  attended  his  efforts,  and  those  of  his  fellow-laborers,  attracted 
the  competition  ol  men  in  the  West,  who  mistook  great  size  for 
excellence  in  domestic  animals.  This  ieil  tiieui  to  import  many 
coarse  and  comparatively  worthless  animals;  between  which  and 
the  better  fiimilies,  the  American  public  were  unable  to  discrimmatft 
The  increased  waste  and  bad  qualities  of  such  ill-chosen  nwes  mms 
than  equalled  the  apparent  gain  in  point  of  siie.  Besides,  Ihef 
were  almost  totally  destitute  of  dairy  qualities,  one  of  the  fifft 
recjuisites  of  general  utihty.  It  was  a  lon«j  time  before  the  true 
reason  for  this  want  of  success  of  these  importations  b^;au  to  be 
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understood,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  this  time  tlio  evil  be  overcome, 
or  tlip  niistnke  appn^ciated.  Mr.  Powel  always  regretted  it ;  and 
long  atter  his  declining  health  arrested  Ids  active  pursuits,  he  con- 
tinued to  express  his  gxief  at  tlie  circumstance ;  saying  that  he 
longed  to  recover  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  to  our  agricul- 
ture by  a  neglect  of  the  true   Improved  Durham  Short  Horns.'' 

His  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  country,  led  him  to 
uphold  agriculture  as  the  best  foundation  for  the  pix)gr(^  and 
power  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  its  development,  he  firmly 
believed,  lay  the  surest  safeguard  of  our  liberties.  He  was,  on  this 
account,  always  consistently  a  free  trader ;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Free  Trade  Convention,  which  sat  about  the  year  1832. 
He  claimed  as  a  victory  for  free  trade  principles,  with  agriculture 
as  a  basis,  the  feet,  tHat  England  has  only  been  able  to  regain  her 
supremacy  in  certain  branches  of  manufactures  after  openinjar  her 
ports  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  piuducts,  more  ahuiidant 
and  cheaper  than  her  own.  Agriculture,  dependent  upon  manu- 
i^tures,  created  and  maintained  by  artificial  protection,  must  be 
always  uncertain,  and  liable  to  ruinous  vicissitudes.  Agriculturists, 
he  asserted,  were  the  most  free,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
and  best  of  mankind.  As  a  population,  their  tendency  is  opposed 
to  centralization,  which  is  the  danger  of  all  republican  institutions, 
and  especially  of  our  own.  In  piuductive  agriculture,  he  said,  the 
groat  mass  of  the  people  find  tlicir  steadiest,  safest,  and  best  em- 
ployment j  and,  in  proportion  as  the  cultivated  regions  of  our  coun- 
try are  rendered  by  greater  skill  more  fruitful,  so  only  can  it  in- 
crease in  population,  wealth,  and  power ;  and  so  will  it  be  able  to 
pour  toth  the  resistless  tide  of  free  and  intelligent  sons  of  our  own 
soil,  to  roU  in  a  mighty  torrent  of  populaticm  over  the  broad  lands 
of  the  teeming  West. 

In  political  principles  he  was  always  consistent iy  a  republican, 
"  one  of  the  people,"  a  Democmt ;  always  sincerely  siding  with  the 
working  man,  and  espousing  his  honest  cause ;  feehng  sure  that  of 
mxh  the  mass  and  pride  of  the  nation  is  formed ;  and  in  best 
directing  the  efEbrts  of  labor  consisted,  he  thought,  the  secret  of 
the  most  rapid  development  of  national  prosperity.  Thus,  in  1827, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  ability  and  with  remarkable  independence. 
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While  here,  he  opposed  the  incorporation  of  the  Suiulu.y-vSchool 
Union  witli  t^rvat  and  successful  vehemence,  solely  on  the  ground 
that,  if  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  it  would  result 
in  a  practical  union  of  sectarian  power  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  was  forced  very  unwillingly  to  this  conclusion;  and  his  conne 
upon  this  measttte  led  to  great  excitement  and  misconception;  bat 
it  grew  entirely  out  of  his  conscientious  support  of  tihe  CSbnstitii- 
tion,  which  he  was  sworn  to  defend.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and 
possessed  of  ^reat  powers  of  debate. 

On  gonig  to  Europe,  in  1830,  he  took  leave  of  active  poUtical 
life,  and  avoided  ever  after  becoming  a  candidate  for  office ;  thou^ 
he  still  continued  to  be  an  interested  observer  and  a  decided  p8> 
taker  in  all  the  movements  of  the  day.  He  was  an  active  opponent 
of  the  extension  of  the  capital  and  power  oi^  the  banking  instito- 
tions  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  lie  asserted  that,  in  granting  all  corpo- 
rate powers,  the  legislature  ought  to  introduce  tlie  clause  of  iiidi- 
\iduui  liability.  He  thought  it  was  wrong  to  grant  charters  to 
banks,  which  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  a  monied  power, 
capable,  by  fictitious  means,  of  elevating  or  depressing,  at  thdr 
pleasure,  llie  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  which  could  modi^ 
ihe  value  of  property,  and  even  alter  the  reward  of  every  man's 
labor,  by  raising  an  arbitrary  standard  at  will.  In  a  free  country, 
private  banking,  with  individual  responsibility,  is  a  business  (iukit 
as  legitimate  as  any  other ;  and  therefore  the  legislature  ought  not 
to  take  that  privilege  from  the  puhhc,  by  conferring  extraordinaiy 
and  often  irresponsible  powers  upon  a  few,  for  which  no  adeqnite 
return  was  ever  made. 

He  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the  principle  of  incorpoiation, 
for  all  objects  within  the  scope  of  individual  capital  and  enterj)risc. 
not  only  considering  it  a  usurpation  of  individual  rights,  but  as 
exertiiig  a  general  demoralizing  tendency,  and  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions. 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  first  law  prohibiting  the  circidatioD 
of  bank  notes  of  less  amount  than  five  doUan ;  and  he  ahr^p 
hoped  it  would  be  extended  to  those  under  ten  doUais.  The  usury 
laws  encountered  his  opposition,  upon  the  principle  that  money  is 
a  comiiiudity  which  should  be  allowed  to  iiiul  it-s  own.  level,  and 
therefore  the  Government  should  not  dictate  its  value. 
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He  ctdtiTated  his  taste  fat  the  fine  arts;  and  he  brought  to 
America  many  beautiful  works  of  art  from  Europe.  In  this  he 
C()U5,iiited  not  iiierely  his  own  gratification,  but  lie  cherished  an 
ardent  desire  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  art  at  home. 
Even  in  early  life  he  felt  great  interest  in  native  art,  as  testified  by 
a  graceful  tribute  of  Mr.  Sully.  This  interest  continued  unabated 
till  his  dealh. 

His  taste  was  stem  and  severe.  In  all  his  feelings  he  was  a 
republican.   For  this  reason  he  opposed  not  only  in  theory,  but 

discountenanced  in  practice  the  iavi.^li  and  wautuu  expenditure 
upon  mere  hixury,  wliich  leads  to  so  much  of  tlie  misery  around  us. 

He  valued  men,  not  for  their  origin  or  surrounduigs,  but  for 
their  truth  and  honor, — for  their  heart,  and  for  individual  worth, — 
for  their  acts,  as  these  illustrated  each  man's  motives.  He  valued 
things,  as  they  weie  intrinsically  beautiful  or  excellent ;  and  never 
because  they  were  costly,  famfetched,  or  foreign.  He  criticised 
severely  those  misplaced  embellishments,  which  so  often  sacrifice 
the  true  purpose  of  our  efforts  to  the  pretensions  of  luxury.  He 
contended  against  the  frequent  pcr\ersion  of  the  real  objects  of 
life,  where  outward  show  and  empty  ostentation  stand  in  the  place 
of  cordiality  and  fellowship.  These,  he  said,  with  deep  regret, 
were  the  besetting  sins  of  American  social  life.  He  deplored  that 
we  should  commit  them,  in  the  vain  effort  to  imitate  the  corrupt 
and  vicious  habits  of  European  aristocratic  lifb.  He  condemned 
such  a  departure  from  our  republican  mission,  its  being  a  most 
deplorable  consequence  of  the  allurements  of  European  magni- 
ficence, which  must  injure  our  fortunes,  and,  worst  of  all,  degrade 
our  hearts,  and  sully  our  hopes  as  a  people. 

In  all  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  he  was  marked  by  manli- 
ness, sincerity,  and  good  feeling.  lie  was  an  active  and  deter- 
mined opponent,  who  never  despised  an  adversary,  or  neglected 
any  proper  means  of  success.  He  was  bold,  brave,  and  fearless  of 
consequences,  because  he  always  acted  ui)on  Ids  convictions  of 
right,  which  were  nuitured  with  the  utmost  care.  By  nature  per- 
severing and  hopeful,  he  thus  seldom  failed  in  his  eltbrts. 

Through  his  long  Hfe,  he  never  cherished  enmity,  or  refused  fo]> 
giveness.  He  sincerely  endeavored  to  practise  the  sterling  virtues 
first  instilled  by  his  revered  and  excellent  &ther,  and  diligently 
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cultivated  in  him  by  an  exemplary  and  devoted  motiier.  He 
wished  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men;  he  strove  to  do  good  to  hb  * 
neigfahoni,  with  his  whole  heart ;  he  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the 

unfortuiiitte ;  and  lie  delighted,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  pri>*a- 
tion,  to  aid  tlie  suffering  and  op[>i(.  s8ed.  At  the  close  of  every 
day,  when  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  he  fervently  com- 
mended his  thcnights  and  hopes  to  his  God,  and  humbly  asked 
foigiveness  for  his  errors;  always  in  a  spirit  of  confiding  piety, 
acknowledging  his  accountability,  and  trusting  in  the  inestiniable 
goodness  and  boundless  mercy  of  heaven. 

Perhaps  some  forgiveness  should  be  asked  for  speaking  abroad 
of  the  simple  details  of  the  life  of  a  quiet  citizen ;  but  of  such 
the  mass,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the  community  is  composed. 

lliroughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  most  vigonns 
health ;  and  thus  he  was  fitted  for  athletic  and  manly  exercises, 
and  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  more  especially 
shooting,  of  which  he  was  very  fond;  it  was,  indeed,  his  only  relsK* 
atioiL 

At  length,  a  fall  upon  the  ice  injured  his  thigh,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  taking  exercise.  His  once  powerful  and  com- 
manding form  soon  gave  way  to  this  misfortune,  and  the  bodily  in- 
firmities of  age  gathered  &st  around  him.  Yet,  wil&ont  a  mu> 
mur,  and  with  quiet  patience,  he  endured  the  pain  and  the  iHtter 
privations  of  bodily  decrepitude,  rendered  more  sadly  tr)  ing  bj 
the  full  possession  of  his  powerful  intellect,  and  all  his  ardent  feel- 
iiii^s.  He  died,  as  he  said  but  a  fv\\  hours  before,  to  his  friends 
and  family  gathered  around  him,  under  the  firm  assurance  that 
*^  we  shall  all  meet  happy." 

Thus  at  the  ripe  age  of  man,  fully  threescore  and  ten,  he 
passed  away ;  perfectly  satisfied  that  death  alone  could  bring  relief 
to  his  sufferings.  And  so,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1856,  ended  his 
career  of  hope,  energy,  truth,  and  honor, — in  peace  with  man,  and 
full  hope  iu  heaven. 

His  death  occuiTed  at  liis  summer  residence  in  Newport,  Uhode 
Island.  He  left  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  survivois  ot 
nine  children. 

The  merits  of  John  Hare  Powel,  as  an  agricoltnrist,  and  his  se^ 
vices  to  agriculture,  are  leooided  in  terms  of  just  praise,  in  the 
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TnuDsactions  of  the  Peniuylvania  State  Agricultmal  Society  (yoL 
ii,  page  1()1).  The  President  and  founder  of  that  Society,  James 
Gowen,  Esq.,  whose  enlightened  and  praetical  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  are  admitted  by  all,  in  his  address  bf^fore 
the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural  Society,  after  alluding  to  Judge 
Peters,  and  other  wealthy  and  influential  citizenB,  who  had  devoted 
much  time  and  money  to  agricultuie,  thus  proceeds: — 

The  taste,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit  of  these  gentlemen,  led  to 
making  large  outlays  in  improving  land,  experimenting  in  culture, 
erectini;  tint  buildings,  ornamenting  grounds,  importing  choice 
breeds  >it  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  patronizing  agricultural, 
journals.  These  investments  enured  more  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  than  to  the  individuals  by  whom  they  were  made,  and  were 
mainly  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  a  lofty  and  generous  patriotism. 
The  man  most  entitled  to  praise  in  this  connection  in  PennsylTania 
is  John  Hare  PoweL  Had  his  efforts  been  properly  appreciated, 
and  his  example  followed  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  cattle,  it 
would  have  added  to  the  vahie  of  the  live  stock,  beef,  and  dairy 
products  of  the  State,  some  millions  of  dollars  annually.*' 


MATTHEW  PRATT. 

Matthew  Pratt,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delpliia,  on  the  23d  September,  1734.  His  fisither  was  a  goldsmith, 
Matthew  Pratt  receired  such  an  education  as  the  common  sdiools 
in  the  city  afforded;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  placed  an  ap- 

l)rentice  to  his  unde,  James  Claypoole,  from  whom  (to  use  his  own 
words)  he  learned  all  the  different  branches  of  the  painting  busi- 
ness, particularly  portrait  painting,  which  was  his  favorite  study 
from  ten  years  of  age.  This  allusion  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  painting  business  shows  plainly  the  degraded  state  in  which 
the  arts  were  at  that  time  in  diis  country. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  member  of  Mr.  West's  fiunily,  and  studied  Ms 
art  under  him  with  close  application,  and  received  from  him  at  all 
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times  (to  xue  his  own  words)  '^the  attentions  of  a  fiiend  and 
brother." 

After  spending  a  life  pnncipallj  in  the  cnltiyation  of  the  arts, 

of  whicli  he  was  in  this  country  a  most  effective  pioneer,  lie  was 
attacked  by  the  gout  in  the  head  and  stomach,  and  died  on  the 
9th  day  of  January,  1805,  aged  seventy  years,  three  months,  and 
nineteen  days. 


HENRY  PRATT, 

Uenby  1'katt,  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
was  bom  in  this  city  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1761.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Matthew  Pratt,  a  portrait  painter,  who  wbA  bom  and 
followed  his  artistic  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  contem- 

porar)'  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  West. 

At  an  early  asr'  ol  life,  Mr.  Pratt  exliibited  a  strong  propensity 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  trade,  and  conmierce.  Before  liis  majority, 
he  engaged  in  the  china  and  crockery  trade ;  and,  soon  afiterwards, 
entered  into  the  grocery  business.  He  finally  became  one  of  the 
most  extensive  shipping  merchants  in  Philadelphia ;  known  &r  and 
wide.  He  ultimately  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  became  the 
owner  of  a  very  large  amount  of  real  estate,  among  which  was  the 
celebrated  country-seat,  known  as  ^  Lemon  Hill,"  situatoii  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Foirmount,  now  belongiog  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Pratt  was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife  being  Miss 
Frances  Moore,  daughter  of  Bichaid  Moore,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried on  the  22d  June,  1778.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Elin 
Dundas,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  27th  October,  1785.  Ws 

third  wife  was  Miss  Susuiniah  Cai*e,  dauj^hter  of  Peter  Care,  a  re- 
spectable merchant  of  riiiladelphia,  to  whom  lie  was  married  on 
the  11th  September,  1794.  By  all  of  his  wives  he  had  numerous 
descendants. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  fortunate  buyer  of  real  estate,  as  the  result  of 
his  life  fully  shows.  His  great  perseverance  and  energy  marked 
him  to  be  a  merchant  of  uncommon  and  imusual  qualities.  No 
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calamity  of  trade  or  commerce  unmanned  him,  or  threw  liim  upon 
a  bed  of  nervous  sickness.  Mercantile  pursuits  were  his  liob))y  of 
life,  and  he  was  constantly  looking  to  the  bright  side  of  adventures 
and  speculataons.  With  an  unUmited  credit,  and  possessing  the 
confidence  of  merchants  and  lianken  at  home  and  abroad,  he  passed 
through  the  panics  and  pressures  in  the  money  market  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  came  out  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
times  unscathed,  possessing  fortune  and  hme. 

Of  the  most  entei-prising  and  successful  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia, Henry  Pratt  may  well  be  classed  with  Girard,  Rid^^way, 
Clapier,  Halstou,  Beck,  and  others.  lie  pursued,  tor  a  long  life, 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way ;  generally  confining  himself  strictly  to 
the1>usine88  of  a  merchant 

He  died  6th  February,  A.D.  1838,  in  the  serenty-seyenth  year 
of  his  age. 

lor  most  of  the  materials  of  the  foregoing  sketch  we  are  indebted 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Pratt. 


JONAS  PEESTON,  M,D. 

Dr.  Jonas  Pbbsion  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  who  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Wales,  in  England,  previous  to  the 
American  Bevolution,  and  settled  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom.  Dr.  Preston, 
his  son,  settled  and  practised  medicine  in  Philadelphia  for  many 
years,  and  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1830,  he  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  aj't^  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
a  man  of  great  benevolence ;  and  his  endowment  of  the  "  Preston 
Betreat,"  for  which,  by  his  will,  he  appropriated  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  a  certain  evidence  of  his  ' 
cfaaiitable  disposition  to  the  human  fiunily.  Dr.  Preston  was  a 
hind  neighbor,  a  virtuous  and  honorable  citizen  of  the  old  school. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  loss  which  accrued  to  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Preston  after  his  death,  by  banks  and  the  Schuylkill  Naviga- 
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tion  Company,  prevented  the  completioa  of  some  of  his  designs  in 
his  legacy  to  t^e  ^  Preston  Retreat,"  Lying-in  Hospital,  but  withal, 
we  still  hope  his  noble  charity  may  be,  at  no  dUtant  period,  pat 
into  operation  with  deserving  success. 


COLONEL  THOMAS  PEOCTOR. 

Thomas  Pr<k  iok  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  onugratcd  to  this 
country  before  the  Revolution,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Ame- 
rican army.  He  worked  his  way  by  his  deeds  of  valor  while 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  His  promotion  was  deserved, 
and  in  after  life  he  became  a  lespected  and  honored  citizen  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  and  belonged  to  the 
"Carpenters'  Society."  He  belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  Pree 
Masons.  As  Colonel  of  Artilleiy  in  tiie  action  at  lirandywine, 
Colonel  Proctor  displayed  threat  courage,  and  as  it  was  tlie  fir^t 
battle  in  which  the  Marquis  de  La&yette  was  engaged  in,  he  was 
honored  by  ha\ing  fought  in  the  same  conflict  with  him  and 
Greneral  Washington. 

He  died  March  16th,  1807,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  and  bis 
remains  were  interred  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  in  this  dty. 


BOBERT  PROUD. 

BoBERT  Proud,  a  historian,  was  bom  in  Yodcsbiie,  En^and, 
May  10th,  1728,  and  in  January,  1769,  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 

where  he  lived  half  a  century.  For  many  years  he  was  a  ti  acher 
in  a  school  of  the  Quakers.  In  the  K(M)lution  he  was  a  decided 
royalist.  About  the  year  1791,  he  devoted  iuraself  to  writing  his 
history,  the  publication  of  which  was  attended  with  pecuniary  loss. 
He  died  July  7th,  1813,  aged  eighty*five  years.   He  was  taU ;  his 
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nose  Roman,  "  with  most  impending  browi.   Domine  Frond  wore 

a  curled  gray  wig,  and  a  half-cocked,  ancient  hat.  He  was  tlie 
model  of  a  gentleman." 


C.  S.  KAFINESQUE. 

C.  S.  Kafinesque  was  bom  at  (ialata,  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  1784.  His  &ther  was  a  licvant  merchant,  from  Marseilles. 
While  an  infant  he  was  taken  to  that  city  by  sea,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  owing  to  this  early  voyage  that  he  was  ever  afiter  exempt  ftom 
sea-sickness.  In  his  seventh  year  bis  &ther  went  to  China,  and  on 
bis  return,  ran  into  Philadelphia  to  escape  the  English  cruisers, 
where  he  dit'd  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  179iJ.  Meanwhile,  the  mo- 
ther, terrifie<l  at  the  ^-o^s  cuioiitf^f  removed  with  her  chilchen  tu 
IjC^ijhom.  After  passing  several  years  in  various  cities  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1802,  with  his  brother. 
He  landed  at  FhUadelphia,  visited  Bartram  and  other  great  natu- 
ralists—his botanical  tastes  having  already  developed  themselves^ 
and  travelled  a  little  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  He  returned 
to  iAghorn  with  a  lar<j^e  stock  of  specimens,  in  March,  1S05,  and 
in  May  of  the  same  year  sailed  for  Sicily,  wlieie  lie  pasM-d  ten 
years  in  "  residence  and  travels,"  engaged  partly  in  botany,  and 
partly  in  merchandise,  during  which  he  published  a  work,  "  The 
Analysis  of  Nature,"  in  the  French  language.  In  1815  he  sailed 
foft  New  York,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Long  Island  coast  ^  I 
lost,"  he  says,  everything— my  fortime,  my  share  of  the  cargo, 
my  collections  and  labors  for  twenty  years  past,  my  books,  my 
manuscripts,  my  drawings,  even  my  clothes — all  that  I  possessed, 
except  some  scattered  fiinds,  and  the  insurance  ordered  in  England 
fiwr  one-third  the  value  of  my  goods.  The  ship  was  a  total  wreck, 
and  finally  righted  and  sank,  after  throwing  up  the  confined  air  of 
the  hold  by  an  explosion.'* 

He  made  his  way  to  New  York  and  presented  himself  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  wlio  introduced  him  to  friends  and  obtained  a  place  for 
him  as  tutor  to  the  £unily  of  Mr.  Livingston,  on  the  Hudson.  In 
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1818  he  made  a  tour  to  the  West,  leaving  the  stage  at  Lancaster. 
*^  to  cross  the  AUeghanies  on  foot,  as  every  botanist  ought"  He 
floated  down  the  Ohio  in  an  ark,  to  Louisville,  vrhere  he  received 
an  invitation  to  become  Professor  of  Botany,  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington.  After  retiimin*?  to  Pinladt  Ipliia,  to  close  his 
business  affairs,  lio  removed  to  Loxni^non,  and  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained the  professorship,  and  performed  his  duties  for  some  time. 
He  still,  however,  continued  his  travels,  lectured  in  various  places, 
and  endeavored  to  start  a  magazine  an4  a  botanic  garden,  bat 
without  success  in  either  case.  He  finally  established  himself  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  published  **The  Atlantic  Journal  snd 
Friend  of  Knowledgt  ,  a  Cyclopfedic  Journal  and  Review."  The 
first  number  is  dated  "  Spriiifj  of  1832,"  and  forms  an  octavo  of 
thirty-six  pages.  "  Tlxis  journal,"  says  the  prospectus,  "  shall  con- 
tain everything  calculated  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and  improve  the 
mind."  But  eight  numbers  appeared.  In  1836  he  publifllied 
life  of  Travels  and  Kesearches^'*  a  brief  narratiye,  fomighing 
little  more  than  an  itinerary  of  the  places  he  visited  duiing  his 
idmosl  uiiiiit(  rrupted  peregrinations.  In  addition  to  these  woAs 
he  pnbli-liid  several  vohuues  on  botany.  His  death  occuned at 
Philadelphia,  beptembei  18th,  A.D.  1842. 


CONDY  RAGUET, 

Colonel  Bagust  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  but  came  to 
Philadelphia  very  early  in  life.  Soon  after  his  maturity,  he  became 
a  popular  writer,  and  many  of  his  productions  appecoed  in  **Tlie 
Portfolio;"  and,  at  one  time,  he  conducted  a  periodical,  called 

"  Tlie  Examiner,"  in  favor  of  free  trade.  Colonel  Kasfuet  leaided 
for  some  time  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  urutt  hoine  very  inte- 
resting letters  on  the  state  of  alfairs  tliere  during  the  murderous 
scenes  of  the  Revolution.  They  are  to  be  found  in  "  The  Port- 
folio," vol.  iv,  1810,  &c.  In  the  War  of  1812,  he  commanded  a 
company  of  very  fine  volunteers,  the  Slite  of  our  dty,  who  did  8e^ 
vice  by  camping  out  on  Shellpot  Hill,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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He  wafl  there  made  a  ColoneL  Colonel  Baguet  lepmented  oar 
country  as  Minister  or  Charg^  to  Brazil  for  seyeral  years ;  and  was, 

at  one  time,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ho  was  one  of  our  most  valuable  citizens ;  and  died,  a  few  years 
since,  when  Piesident  of  one  of  our  Insurance  Companies. 


BOBERT  ^ALSTON. 

BY  C.  G.  CUYLSB,  I>.D. 

Robert  Ralston  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  bom  at  Little  Brandy* 
wine,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  December,  1761, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  at  the  time 

of  his  decease. 

His  cducatinii  A\  as  not  of  an  extended  character,  and  ])n)bably 
designed  to  Hi  him  for  the  line  of  lite  in  which  he  intended  to  move. 
He  did,  however,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  translate  with  fiunlity  the  quotations  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  His  attention  appears  to 
have  been  principally  to  the  English  language,  the  beauties  of 
which  he  was  eapablc  of  relishing. 

He  ( Liiniiieneed  business  in  this  city,  probably  very  soon  after  he 
became  ot  age,  with  very  little  capital,  but  with  a  character,  in  the 
leadinp^  traits  of  which,  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
bim  had  confidence,  and  this,  under  the  IHvine  blessing,  enabled 
him  to  progress  steadily  in  the  enlargement  of  his  business. 

His  qualities  as  a  man  of  business  were  of  the  highest  order. 
Take  him  altogether,  he  has  been  justly  considered  as  a  beautiful 
model  for  the  chamctcn-  of  the  merchant.  liet  me  add,  that  he  did 
not  make  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  thereby  presexTcd  himself  from 
many  of  those  sorrows  with  wliieh  multitudes  have  pierced  them* 
selves  through.  Alas !  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  most  preva- 
lent sins  of  our  age  and  country. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1785,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Clarksou,  daughter  of  ^Matthew  Clarkson,  Esq.,  in  his  day  one  of 
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the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  for  several  yeais  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  city.  This  connection  was  one  of  affection,  hannouy, 
and  happiness,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  her  death,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1820,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

He  was  ordained  as  a  RuUng  Elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  2d  of  December,  1802,  and  he  lived  in  the  oomnniiiioii 
of  this  church  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  and  for  nearly  thirty-four 
years  officiated  as  one  of  its  elders.  But  these  bonds,  with  aU 
others  whicli  united  him  to  earth,  were  dissolved  on  the  11th  of 
Auf^'ust,  1836. 

Integrity  was  the  basis  of  his  character,  lie  was  distinguished 
for  his  humility,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  courtesy  of  ntannerB* 


EDWAKD  UANDOLPH. 

Edward  RAinwLPH  was  descended  from  an  old  and  resectable 
fitmily,  and  was  bom,  in  1754,  at  F^rth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey. 
Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 

printer.  The  house  of  his  employer  was  at  that  time  the  resort  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  and  the  relations  of  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  Mother  Country  were  naturally  subjects  of  constant 
and  enlightened  discussion. 

When  the  Bevolution  at  length  broke  ont,  he  applied  fi>r  and 
received  a  commission  as  Ensign  in  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
ment,  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Anthony  Wayne.  He 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  C'aptain,  and  performed 
serviees  which  made  him  well  Ivuown  as  a  brave  and  useful  officer. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  ^lonmouth,  and  was  present  at  the  surprise  and 
massacre  of  Paoli.  As  a  somewhat  prominent  actor  in  that  terrible 
scene,  Mr.  Randolph's  knowledge  of  its  circumstances  was  proba* 
bly  more  exact  and  minnte  than  tiiat  possessed  by  most  otiier  men. 
These  arc  too  well  known  in  the  main  to  need  repeating  here, 
except  in  the  briefest  manner. 

The  American  General  was  convinced  that  the  enwy  were  at 
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a  distanoe,  and  tiiat  no  immeduite  attack  was  to  be  apprehended. 

An  Eiifjlish  deserter  had  brought  tlie  intelligence  that  a  Ih  itisli  force 
was  iiigli  at  hand,  and  that  a  night  attack  upon  the  encampment 
was  meditated.  General  Wayne  placed  no  confidence  in  these 
lepiesentations ;  but,  nevertheless,  more  as  a  matter  of  form  than 
of  necessity,  sent  a  few  men  to  keep  watch  during  the  night,  and 
with  them  Mr.  Bandolph  as  their  commander.  While  they  were 
upon  guard,  die  enemy  came  upon  them  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly that  they  had  no  time  to  give  the  alarm.  Of  the  men 
coniposinfij  the  outlying  guard  all  but  two  or  three  were  instantly 
killed,  and  Mr.  Randolph  himself  only  escaped  death  by  the  merest 
accident.    The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  familiar  tale. 

Doling  the  winter  campaign  at  Valley  Foige,  Captain  Bandolph 
sbared  with  his  fellow-soldiers  in  all  the  hardships  and  pnvations 
of  that  severe  ordeal  of  patriotism.  He  did  not  remain  with  the 
army  imtil  the  actual  close  of  the  war,  but  he  participated  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  trials  and  perils. 

After  leaving  tlie  army,  Mr.  liandolph  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
entered  into  business  at  first  upon  a  very  small  scale.  By  help  of 
industry,  economy,^aiid  the  reputation  for  integiity,  which  he  soon 
establidied,  ha  ^ndually  increased  his  means,  and  extended  his 
business  until  he  became  one  of  the  laigest  East  India  merchants 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Randolph  was,  in  his  politics,  the  steady  friend  ;nid  sup- 
porter of  Washington,  and  exercised  his  privilege  of  voting  up  to 
a  late  period  in  his  advanced  life. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  married,  in  1779,  to  Miss  Juliana  Steel.  He 
died,  in  1837,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  leaving  a  large  fiimily  of 
children  and  grandchildren.  A  numerous  assemblage  of  citizens 
and  the  members  of  the  Friends'  Society  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave ;  and  his  memory  is  stiii  clu  rished  h\  all  who  are  fami- 
liar with  his  sterling  worth  and  unostentatious  patriotism. 
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JACOB  RANDOLPH,  H.R 

Jacob  Eandolph,  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Noyember  25th,  1796.  Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to 
the  Friends'  School,  on  Fourth  Street,  and  there  was  taught  the 
customary  branches  of  an  English  and  classical  education.    On  the 

completion  of  his  scholastic  course,  in  181-i,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Woolleni>,  of 
the  Korthem  Liberties ;  but  this  gentleman  dying  duiing  his  pu- 
pilage, he  afterwards  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Cleaver,  who,  at  that 
time,  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  and  reputation  in  the  same 
district 

In  1817,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  passing  through  the 
presciibed  course  of  medical  studies,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania.  Some  time 
aft^r  graduation,  he  was  made  surgeon  to  a  ship  bound  to  China; 
but,  in  consequence  of  severe  and  protracted  suffering  from  sea- 
sickness, he  left  the  vessel  in  England,  where  she  first  stopped, 
and,  after  a  visit  of  some  months,  passed  principally  in  Scotland 
and  France,  returned  home.  Soon  after  his  return.  Dr.  Bandc^ph 
establishcil  liimself  as  a  practitioner;  and,  1  am  informed,  at  this 
period  of  his  career,  showed  no  particular  incHnatiou  for  that  branch 
of  medicine  in  wluch  he  afterwards  became  distinguished.  In  1822, 
he  married  Miss  Fhysick,  daughter  of  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time,  aflber  the  lapse  of  the  first  few  years  ci 
tiresome  novitiate,  which  nearly  all  who  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
a  profession  must  pass,  that  he  appears  to  have  determined  upon 
devoting  liimself  to  the  practice  of  surgery. 

In  18J30,  he  received  the  appointment  of  SnrL:t-on  to  the  Alms- 
house Infirmary ;  and  in  that  school  an  ample  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  liim  for  experience,  and  for  practically  perfecting  him- 
self in,  and  exhibiting  his  powers  as  an  operative  surgeon.  In  the 
same  year.  Dr.  Bandolph  became  associated  with  several  other 
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medical  gentlemen  in  an  institution  for  summer  teaching,  called 
tlio  Srhonl  of  Medicine,  and  first  appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  sur- 
gery. At  this  period,  I  am  assured,  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
he  was  an  impressive  and  agreeable  lecturer,  and  exhibited  that 
skill  and  ability  as  a  teacher  in  all  the  practical  details  of  his 
branch  which  not  only  indicated  future  success,  but  which  subse- 
quently placed  him  in  a  prominent  position  among  the  surgeons  of 
the  country.  With  the  School  of  Medicine  he  continued  to  be 
connected  till  its  dissolution,  and  the  duties  of  Surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary  he  fiuthfully  discharged  for  several  years.  In  1835,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hcwson,  Dr.  Randolph  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  post  which  he  retained 
at  the  period  of  bis  decease ;  and,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  was 
made  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

\iUiia. 

In  1840,  he  revisitrd  Europe;  and,  being  desirous  of  availing 
himself  of  the  opportimities  which  the  hospitals  of  Paris  ottered 
for  observation  and  improvement,  he  preceded  his  &mily  by  some 
months,  in  order  the  better  to  benefit  by  their  inspection.  While 
in  Europe,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  appointment  he  declined,  inas-  - 
much  as  it  would  have  necessitated  his  speedy  return.  Upon  his 
return  home,  after  an  absence  of  two  y(^ars,  ho  again  resumed  prac- 
tice as  a  consulting  surgeon,  and,  in  this  capacity,  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  business.  Soon  after  his  arrival  among  us,  a  complimentary 
dinner  was  given  to  him  by  his  professional  brethren,  which, 
coming,  as  it  did,  spontaneously  from  a  very  large  body  of  those 
who  so  well  knew  him,  and  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  him, 
speaks  loudly  of  the  hold  he  possessed  on  their  affections. 

In  his  professional  intercourse,  Dr.  liandolph  was  straightfor- 
ward, courteous,  and  considerate.  Of  a  gay  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, open  and  unobtrusive  in  manner,  of  the  strictest  veracity, 
warm  in  his  Mendships,  firm  in  his  resolutions,  cautious  in  the 
expression  of  opinions,  and  not  allowing  those  which  he  had  deli- 
berately formed  to  be  easily  shaken,  he  was  endeared  to  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  know  him  well.  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  useful  career,  he  was  taken  suddenly  iVum  u^,  oil 
the  29th  of  February,  1648.   During  his  short  iUness,  he  was  col- 
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lected,  and  in  the  full  poesesuon  of  his  mind.  He  prepaied  for 
deatli  without  fear,  doubtless, 

**  Sustained  and  Mothied  hf  u  nnfiilteriag  tnut" 

ia  the  principles  of  that  Society  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 


WILLIAM  llAWLE. 

BT  DAVID  PAUL  BBOWir. 

WiLUAic  Rawle  was  boxn  on  the  28th  day  of  Apxii,  1759,  <d 
honorable  and  distinguished  parentage,  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
yet  their  proudest  distinction,  I  say  it  with  no  disparagement,  was  in 

giving  birtli  to  such  a  son.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
ill  the  acquisition  of  tlie  m(limeiit->  of  education,  and  tliose  sublime 
principles  of  elevated  moralit)  and  religion,  which  were,  in  ai^r 
times,  matured  into  the  most  devout  and  exemplary  piety.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  having  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  pre* 
limlnary  instruction  in  his  native  land,  and  having  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  legal  studies  undet  Ckmnsellor 
Kemp,  a  learned  and  distinpfuished  jurist  of  our  sister  city  of  New 
York,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  American  Revoluiioii.  he 
visited  the  Mother  Country  foi  the  purpose  of  perfecting  h^m^lf  in 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was  designed. 
In  London,  he  was  regularly  installed  a  Templar,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  that  untiring  assiduity  which  ever  marked  his  caieer 
through  a  subsequent  brilliant  practiee  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

After  completing  liis  legal  studies,  and  visiting  most  of  the  cities 
ol  Europe,  in  the  year  17S3  he  returned  to  this  rmm try,  full  of 
zeal  imd  hope,  a  uiost  thorough  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  ripe 
and  elegant  scholar,  an  artist,  a  poet^  a  philosopher ;  and  without 
which,  all  other  accomplishments  are  but  dross,  a  Christian.  What 
•a  beautifid  moral  and  intellectual  pictQie  does  such  a  man  at  aneli 
an  age  present! 

Towards  the  Bench,  he  wa.-^  always  conciliatory  and  respectful , 
and,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  a  cause,  having  iaithluUy  dis- 
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charged  his  duty  in  its  management,  he  ims  neither  elated  hy  snc- 

ccss  nor  dejected  by  defeat.  This  was  the  more  extraordinai  y,  as 
his  feelings  aiid  temper  were  naturally  excitable  and  enthusiastic. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States 
hy  the  Father  of  his  Countiy ;  from  which  post,  shortly  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adams,  he  resigned,  having  contmued  in  office 
about  eight  years.  The  situation  of  Attomey-Gkneral  was  more 
than  once  tendered  to  him  by  Washington,  but  as  often  declined, 
as  bciiig  calculated  to  interfere  with  those  domestic  enjoyments  for 
w'liif'h  no  pid)lic  preferment  or  profit  coidd  furnish  an  equivalent; 
and  the  President  was  himself  too  much  alive  to  the  influence  of 
retirement  and  domestic  \irtue,  to  demand  a  sacrifice  from  another 
which  he  himself  so  reluctantly  made. 

Among  the  most  cherished  and  the  most  yaluable  of  his  works, 
however,  and  which  I  trust  will  not  be  withheld  from  the  world, 
arc  those  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  religion.  His  "  Essay  upon 
Angelic  T/ifluences"  is  replete  with  the  most  fascinating  speculation 
and  the  soundest  reflection.  Nor  is  his  "  Discussion  of  the  Subject 
of  Original  Sin,  and  the  Virtue  of  Baptism,"  although  certainly 
less  elaborate,  undeserving  of  the  highest  regard  and  encomium. 
Added  to  these,  there  is  to  be  found  among  his  manuscripts  an 
argument  of  the  most  polished  and  cogent  character,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chrii^ 
tiauity  to  be  derived  from  the  parables  ut"  our  SaWour  alone. 

In  the  year  1815,  fate  dashed  the  cup  of  happiness  from  the  lips 
of  our  lamented  Mend.  One  of  his  daughters,  an  ornament  to 
society,  and  the  immediate  jewel"  of  her  &mily,  in  the  bloom  and 
redolence  of  health  and  beauty,  and  with  intellectual  charms  even 
beyond  her  personal  attractions,  was  suddenly  snatched  away  by 
death,  and  left  an  aching  void  in  the  heart  of  the  domestic  circle, 
her  friends  and  the  comuiuuity,  which  the  alleviating  hand  of  time 
partially  concealed,  but  could  never  repair. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conterred 
upon  him  by  Dartmouth  University,  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  was  appHed  to,  by  that  institution,  for  a  third  edition  of 
his  valuable  work  upon  Constitational  Law,  which  had  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  msny  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  United  States.    At  the  period  of  this  application,  however,  liis 
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mind  was  no  longer  with  this  woxld,  but  in  dose  oommunion  with 
its  Maker.  The  proposal,  therefore,  was  declined.  For  many  yean 

of  his  life,  as  has  been  said,  he  had  drunk  deeply  from  the  springs 
of  general  literature  and  science ;  but  as  he  approached  the  fount 
of  eternal  life  and  love,  all  other  enjoyments  became  comparatively 
insipid.  Within  the  last  year  of  his  probation,  while  sitting  by  his 
bedddey  knowing  his  fondness  for  books,  I  inquired  whether  thne 
was  anything  I  could  supply  him  with  ftom  the  limited  stores  of 
my  library.  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  any  book  you  may  have  upon 
the  subject  of  religion  will  be  most  welcome  to  me,  as  preparatory 
to  the  jjTcat  chang-e  that  rapidly  approaches.  Caeoeral  reading  is 
adapted  only  to  general  objects ;  my  attention  is  now  directed 
solely  to  me,  and  that  is,  *  to  make  my  calling  and  election  sure.^ 

This  excellent  man  and  aooompHshed  scholar  died,  April  12th, 
1836,  in  the  seventy-serenth  year  of  his  age. 


JOHN  EJEAD. 

John  Read  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  in  the  present  State  of  Dels- 
ware,  on  the  7th  July,  1769.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  George 
Read  and  Gertrude  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Ross,  pastor  of 
Innnanuel  Church,  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  who  had  emigrated 
fi'om  Kosshire  (town  of  Tain,  parish  of  Fern),  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1705. 

When  only  seven  years  old,  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  attack 
made  by  the  row-galleys  upon  the  Boebuck  and  Liverpool  fiigates 
off  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek,  and  accompanied  Ms  mother  in 
her  various  removals  during  the  war,  which  the  exposed  situation 

of  their  residence  at  Newcastle  made  necessary  for  their  safety. 
These  events  made  a  decj)  impression  upon  the  child,  and  were 
often  recurred  to,  in  after  life. 

His  education  was  tliat  of  his  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  letter 
firom  his  fitther  to  the  Bev.  Br.  Witherspoon,  Prestdetit  of  Prinoe* 
ton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  an  old  and  intimate  fiiend. 
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NiwoABTLi,  17tli  October,  1785. 

"  Reverend  Sir  :  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  two  young  gen- 
tlcmon,  one  my  son,  the  other  a  youth,  the  sun  uf  u  deceased  friend, 
wlio  wish  to  pursue  a  particular  Hne  of  study  at  your  college  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months,  if  the  same  may  be  consistent  with  your 
rules  and  regoktioiis.   They  have  gone  through  all  th^  conmion 
daancal  Latin  authors,  except '  Cicero's  Orations,'  at  the  granunar 
school  in  this  town,  but  hare  read  none  other  than  some  small 
parts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  nothing  more  of  that  language 
was  intended  for  them.    I  had  expected  ere  this  they  [would]  have 
gone  through  *  Cicero's  Orations;'  however,  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed.   Bo  til  these  young  men  express  the  desire  to  begin  the 
stady  of  the  law  after  employing  twelve  months  in  some  other 
hranches  of  learning  that  may  be  useful  and  necessary,  to  wit,  logic, 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  most  usefiil  part  of  the  mathematics; 
and  they  wait  on  yon  to  be  informed  if  they  can  have  a  chance  of 
pursuing  such  a  line  of  education  in  the  collet^e  at  Princeton.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  sav  that  their  murals  and  conduct  here 
have  been  as  unexceptionable  as  those  of  any  youths  within  my 
knowledge,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the 
like,  more  especially  if  they  shaU  be  placed  in  the  college  under 
your  direction.   They  now  attend  you  to  be  informed  if  tliey  can 
be  thus  instmcted,  and  if  so,  will  engage  their  lodgings,  and  return 
agaki  to  rriucetou  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  next  month. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

The  two  young  men  were  John  Read  and  his  fiiend.  Cant- 
well  Jones.  Mr.  Bead  became  a  member  of  the  CUosopbic  Society, 

sad  graduated  with  credit  in  1787.  During  his  stay  at  college, 
Mr.  Read  frequently  visited  the  hospitable  rnansioa  of  ^Irs.  Read, 
at  Bordentown,  the  wife  of  his  uncle.  Captain  Read,  and  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Richard  Stockton. 

On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Bead  commenced  the  study  of  the  law 
in  his  &ther*8  office;  and  bemg  admitted  to  the  Bar,  xemoTod  to 
the  dty  of  Fhikdelphia.  He  first  resided,  with  his  brother  Wil- 
Uam,  in  a  small  house  in  Bock  Street,  and  remained  in  town  during 
the  pestilence  of  1793. 
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In  1796  he  manned  Martha,  daughter  of  Samuel  Mexedil]i,tfae 
first  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  had  heen  an  active  pstriot 

of  the  Re  volution,  and  of  whose  fether,  Reese  Meredith,  the  follow- 
ing well-known  anecdote  is  told : — 

When  General  Wasliington  was  a  young  man,  and  before  Le  had 
attained  distinction,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Coffee-Honse,  where  he  had  not  a  single  aoqnaintance, 
and  was  therefore  unnoticed,  Mr.  Meredith,  coming  in  and  finding 
a  straii;^  I  in  this  awkward  situation,  went  up  to  him,  took  him  Vy 
the  hand,  inquired  his  name,  introduced  himself,  took  him  to  his 
house,  and  belun  t  <!  with  5?o  mnch  kindness  and  hospitality,  as  not 
only  to  induce  his  guest  to  continue  at  his  house  while  he  remained 
in  the  city,  but  a^rwards  to  make  it  his  home  when  he  viated 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Meredith  then  lived  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Water  snd 
Wahiut  Streets,  and  owned  what  axe  now  called  Cope's  tstorea^  Hie 
died  in  1779. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress,  of  the  30th  Juiie,  1797,  Mr. 
was  appointed  Aj^ent-General  of  the  United  States,  to  act  on  theii 
behalf  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  relation  to 
such  claims  as  might  be  made  against  the  United  States,  before  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  sixth  artide  d 
Jay*s  Treaty.  Some  of  his  labors  aie  to  be  fi)und  in  a  book,  pab- 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  called  "  Arguments  on  British  Debts,*taiid 
which  contains  some  ably  written  papers  by  Mr.  Read. 

In  this  offiee  he  was  retained  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  rei}Ut->; 
of  the  venerable  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Farmer's  Letters.  The  following  letters  explain  these  dicun^ 
stances:--; 

<*pBiLADa.PHU,  April  8, 1801 

"  Dear  Sir  :  As  my  office  respecting  British  debts  ^^ill  very  soon 
terminate,  by  reason  of  the  convention  lately  entered  into  with 
that  Government,  I  cannot  avoid  th(^  ex])res8ion  of  my  thanks  to 
you  Ibr  a  marked  instance  of  your  kindness  towards  me,  which  I 
have  Tery  recently  been  informed  of.  I  allude,  sir,  to  your  request 
of  the  Plesident  of  the  United  States  for  my  oontinuanoe  in  offioe, 
which  the  late  change  in  the  adndnistratioii  might  haye  rendered 
doubtful.    .Vs  tliis  act  was  unsolicited  by  me,  and  a>>  I  can  have 
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but  small  personal  claims  on  your  friendship,  I  must  attribute  it  to 
your  regard  for  the  nicmory  of  luy  respected  father.  It  was  his 
happiness,  through  a  long  and  useful  life,  to  enjoy  your  particular 
friendship ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  consolation  to  those  he  has 
left  behind,  that  that  friendship  has  sumved  him. 

Accept,  sir,  my  particular  thanks  fi>r  this  as  wdl  as  other  in« 
stances  of  your  kuidness  toward  me,  and  belieye  me  to  he,  with 
great  regard, 

**  Your  friend, 

John  Head,  Jb. 

**Mtu  DiccixEoir." 

Mt  dear  Fbibnd  ' 
On  my  return  from  Kent,  thy  letter  of  the  8th  was  received. 
The  information  mentioned  in  it  was  trae,  and  I  was  compelled 

to  make  the  application  by  reverence  for  the  memory  of  thy  be- 
loved father,  and  by  affection  for  lii.s  relict  and  children,  who  will 
always  be  precious  to  my  heart  as  long  as  it  shall  contiaue  sensible 
of  anything  relating  to  this  world. 

"  I  am,  with  sincerity,  thy  friend, 

**JOHN  DiCKINSOir. 

**WiufnroTON,  the  12tb  Uaj  of  the  llth  month^  1802. 

**JoHir  RiAD,  Juuior,  Esquire, 
"  Coaosellor  at  Law,  Philadelphia.** 

Hr.  Bead  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  a^irs  of  his  adopted  city, 

was  elected  a  member  of  Councils,  and  became  well  acquainted 
with  Stephen  Guard,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Council,  and 
of  whose  intuitive  perception  of  what  was  just  he  always  spoke  in 
the  highest  tenns. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Bead  was  dected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  Chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Beads  and  Inland  Navigation,  composed,  at  that 
day,  of  thirty-four  members.  He  was  re-elected  the  next  year; 
and,  while  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  this  committee,  took 
u  <^f'vere  cold,  which  produced  an  ilhiess  whicli  l)r(>iii^ht  liim  to  tlie 
brmk  of  the  grave.  Mrs.  Bead,  who  went  to  liarrisburg  to  nurse 
her  husband,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  devotion  to  him. 
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Having  xecoyeied  from  &e  immediate  efiiocts  of  his  sickness^  Mr. 
Bead  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  hf 
the  resignation  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq. ;  and,  whilst  a  member  of 
that  body,  vviis  elected  by  them,  in  1818,  u  tlircctor,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  State,  in  the  Philadi'lphia  Bank.  In  1817,  on  the  re%ival  of 
the  office,  he  was  appointed  City  Solicitor  by  the  Mayor,  General 
Robert  Wharton.  In  1819,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank,  which  office  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1841. 
A  few  months  afterwaids  he  removed  to  the  dty  of  Trenton,  where, 
amidst  the  friends  and  connections  of  his  wife,  he  spent  his  remain- 
ing days,  surrouiidc  d  by  his  books,  which  formed  a  never-failiiig 
source  of  ])leasure  and  information. 

Mr.  Read  died  on  the  13th  July,  1854,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-fiye. 

Mr.  Bead  was  a  small,  delicate>looking  man,  with  a  nataiaUy 
weak  constitution,  requiring  great  care  at  all  periods  of  his  fiiSs. 
His  temperate  habits  and  bodily  activity,  with  constant  attention 

to  his  diet,  secured  liini  a  lonji^er  life  than  his  two  brothers,  George 
and  William,  who  were  both  men  of  excellent  constitutions. 

Mr.  Read  was  a  perfectly  upright  man,  of  ^^reat  industry,  and  of 
a  very  courteous  and  conciUatory  address,  mingled  with  the  polite- 
ness of  the  old  school.  These  qualities  made  him  friends  in  all 
his  different  positions,  whether  as  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  City 
Councils,  of  the  legislature,  or  as  the  head  of  a  large  moneyed 
institution. 

He  was  a  communicating  ruember  of  the  Protej-tunt  Episcopal 
Church ;  and,  for  many  years,  tlie  Rector's  Warden  of  the  united 
churches  of  Christ  Church,  St  Peter's,  and  St  James's ;  and,  upon 
his  removal  to  Trenton,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  wd^re  of  St 
MichaePs  Church  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Read  was  a  sincerely  religious  man,  deeply  interested  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  an  humble  but  believing  follower  uf  our 
Saviour. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  wann  friend ;  a 
man  of  peaceful  habits,  he  lived  through  three  wars,  two  with  the 
Mother  Country ;  and  he  always  leooUected  with  pleasure  that  his 
maternal  unde,  George  Ross,  and  his  wife's  unde,  Geoxge  Clymer, 
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were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  that  his 
father,  George  Read,  was  one  of  the  Hvq  signers  who  were  also 
jfinmeis  of  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United  States, 


JOHN  REDMAN,  H.D. 

John  Redman,  M.D.,  first  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city,  February  27th,  1722.  After 
finishing  liis  preparatory  edncation  in  Mr.  Teniieut's  academy,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  physic  with  John  Kearsley,  then  one  of 
the  most  respectable  physidans  of  Philadelphia.   When  he  com- 
menoed  the  practice  of  his  pxofesion  he  went  to  Bemrada,  where 
he  continued  for  several  years.   Thence  he  proceeded  to  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  acquaintance  with  medicine.  He 
lived  one  year  in  Edinburgh  ;  he  attended  lectures,  dissections,  and 
the  hospitals  in  Paris;  he  graduated  at  Leyden,  in  July,  1748;  • 
and,  afiter  passing  some  time  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  returned  to 
America,  and  settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  gained  great 
and  deserved  celebrity.   In  the  evening  of  his  ^  life  he  withdrew 
from  the  labors  of  his  pvofisssion ;  but  it  was  only  to  engage  in 
business  of  another  kind.    In  the  year  1784  he  was  elected  an 
Elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  C'hurch,  and  the  benevolent 
duties  of  this  office  employed  ium  and  gave  him  great  delight.  The 
death  of  his  younger  daughter,  in  1806,  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  near  sixty  yeaxs.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  March  I9th,  1808,  aged  eighty-six  years. 


JOSEPH  REED, 

Genkkal  Reed,  President  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
bom  in  !New  Jersey  August  27th,  1741,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1757.  He  studied  law  with  R.  Stockton,  also  at  the  Temple  in 
XiOndon.   On  his  retain,  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
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one  of  the  Committee  of  CoiTespondence  in  1774,  and  President  of 
the  CoiuK'il.  He  accompanied  Wasliington  to  Cambridge  in  July, 
1775,  and  as  his  aid  and  secretary,  remained  with  him  during  most 
of  the  campaign.  In  the  campaign  of  1776,  he  was  Adjutant- 
General ;  by  direction  of  Washington,  he  co-operated  in  the  a&ii 
of  Princeton  by  attacking  the  neighboring  British  posts.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  general  officer  in  the  cavalry, 
bnt  lie  declined  the  station,  though  he  still  attended  the  army.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  ot  Germantown.  In  1777,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  C'ongress.  In  May,  1778,  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  the  three  commissioners  from  England  arrived  in  Ame- 
rica. Governor  Johnstone,  one  of  them,  addressed  private  letteis 
to  F.  Dana,  K.  Morris,  i^nd  Mr.  Reed,  to  secure  their  inflneaoe 
towards  the  restoration  of  harmony,  giving  to  the  two  latter  inti* 
mations  of  honor  and  emoluments.  In  October,  1778,  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  continued 
in  this  office  until  October,  17S1.  During  his  administration,  vio- 
lent parties  sprung  up  from  various  caiises,  as  the  paper  currency, 
opposition  to  the  State  Constitution,  and  he  was  often  rudely  as- 
sailed; yet  he  remained  in  office  as  long  as  he  was  eligible,  and 
then  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  kw.  He  was  content  to 
rest  the  merits  of  his  administration  on  the  arrangements  for  esta- 
blishing the  University,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  demolition  of  proprietary  power.  lu  1784,  he  visited  England 
for  his  health. 

He  published  "Remarks  on  Johnstone's  Speech,  with  Papers 
Relative  to  his  Propositions,  ftc,"  1779 ;  Remarks  on  a  Pablica- 
tion  in  the  Gazetteer,  with  an  Address  to  the  People  on  the  many 
libds,  Scc.y**  1783.   Hus  last  was  addressed  to  General  Cadwala- 

der,  who  rt  plinl,  and  published  a  paniphkt,  1783,  which  was  re- 
published in  1 846,  and  which  seemed  to  sustain  the  allegations 
made  at^<iinst  (ieneral  Reed. 

He  died  March  4th,  1785,  aged  forty-two  years. 
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HENKY  REED, 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  ElKD. 

Henrt  Kebd  was  bcmi  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  day  of  July, 
1808.  He  was  christened  hy  the  name  of  Henry  Hope,  though 
the  middle  name  was  afterwards  dropped.  His  early  education 
was  at  the  dassical  school,  of  high  repute  in  its  day,  of  Mr.  James 
Boss. 

Mr.  llecd  entered  the  Sophomore  Clnss  at  tlic  University  of  Penn- 
s}l\ania  in  September,  1822,  and  he  j^^raduated  as  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1825.  He  began  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  general 
guidance  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  then  at  the  height  of  his  professional 
&me,  and  was  admitted  to  pcactioe  in*  the  District  Court  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  in  1829. 

In  September,  1831,  he  relinquLshed  the  practice  of  liis  profes- 
hion,  and  was  elected  Asbistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen 
Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Piiilosophy.  In  IS35,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Mr.  Beed  was  married,  in  1834,  to  EliEabeth  White  Bronson, 
who,  with  three  children,  now  survive  him. 

Early  in  May,  18o4,  accompanied  by  his  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Bronson,  he  sailed  tor  Europe. 

No  American  visiting  the  Old  World  as  a  private  citizen  ever 
received  a  kinder  or  more  discriminating  welcome.  The  last  months 
of  his  life  were  pure  sunshine.  Before  he  landed  in  England,  his 
fiiends,  the  fiunily  of  Dr.  Arnold,  whom  he  had  only  known  by 
correspondence,  came  on  board  the  ship  to  receive  him ;  and  his 
earliest  aud  latest  hours  of  European  sojuuiu  were  passed  under 
the  roof  of  the  f^reat  ]K)Lt  whose  memory  he  most  i-evered,  and 
whose  writings  had  interwoven  themselves  with  his  luteiiectual  and 
moral  being. 

But  his  last  associations  were  with  the  cloisters  of  Canterbury 
(that  spot,  to  my  eye,  of  matchless  beauty),  the  garden  vales  of 
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Devonshire,  the  valley  of  tlie  Wye,  and  the  glades  of  RydaL  His 
latest  memory  of  this  earth  was  of  beautiful  fin^^d  in  her  8imi> 
mer  gaarh  of  Tezdnie.  The  last  words  he  ever  wrote  were  in  a  letter 
of  <he  20th  September  to  his  yenerable  friend,  Mrs.  Woidswoidi, 

thanking  her  and  his  English  friends  generally  for  all  she  and  they 
had  done  for  him. 
The  rest  is  soon  told. 

On  the  20th  September,  1854,  Mr.  Reed  with  his  sister  embarked 
at  Liverpool  for  New  York,  in  the  United  States  Steamship  Arctia 
Seven  days  afterward,  at  noon,  on  the  27th,  when  almost  in  sight 
of  his  native  hmd,  a  fiital  collision  occurred,  and  before  sundown, 

every  human  being  left  upon  the  ship  had  sunk  under  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The  only  survivor  who  was  personally  aciiuiuoted 
with  mv  brother,  saw  liim  about  two  o'dmk  P.M.  after  the  collision, 
and  not  very  long  before  the  ship  sank,  sitting  with  his  sister  in 
the  small  passage  afi  the  dinmg  saloon.  They  were  tranqml  and 
silent,  though  their  fiioes  wore  the  look  of  painful  annety." 

The  news  of  Mr.  Beed's  death  was  received  with  deep  and  in- 
tense feeling  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  his  education,  and  his  active 
life.  Phikitk'Iphia  mourned  sincerely  for  licr  son ;  and  no  tribute 
to  liis  moTTiory,  no  gratoful  expression  or  act  of  sympathy  to  his 
&uuily,  was  withheld,  i^'or  them  all  there  are  no  adequate  wonU 
of  gratitude. 

By  his  eady  death— for  he  was  but  forty-six  yeais  of  age— «U 
these  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment 


BENJAMIN  SIGHABD6. 

Bknjajon  W.  Biobabdb  was  the  son  of  William  BachaidB,  snd 
was  bom  at  Batsto  Iron  Works,  in  Bwlington  County,  New 

Jersey,  in  Kovember,  1797.  He  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to 
the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dun- 
ham, and  from  there  was  removed  to  Princeton  CoUegei  whexe  he 
graduated,  at  about  the  ngc  of  nineteen.  He  felt  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  piepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  having  been  eaiiy 
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awakened  on  the  subject  of  ieli<i;ion,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander. 

His  health  became  very  deUcate,  and  his  physician  insisted  upon, 
his  lenouncing  a  sedentary  life,  and  travelling  to  a  warmer  climate. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  travelling  on  hoiseback,  visiting  va- 
rious sections  of  our  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  and  re- 
turned, at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  vdth  renewed  and  vigorous  health. 
He  then  removed  to  this  city,  and  commenced  mercantile  life,  in 
Market  Street.  Shortly  after  his  residence  here,  his  career  a-s  a 
public  man  comment-cd.  lie  was  a  nominee  of  the  Independent 
party,  in  the  year  1821,  for  the  Legislature  of  this  State ;  and  in 
a  few  yean  afterwards  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  Senator 
fiom  the  city.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  this  State,  by  the  Democratic  party. 

While  in  the  legislative  councils,  he  offered  the  first  resolutions 
]iiakmg  appropriations  for  the  organization  and  su])port  of  public 
schools,  of  which  he  had  always  been  a  warm  advocate.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Board  of  Control  In  1830  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
lesignation  of  Mr.  G.  M.  DaUas,  and  in  1831  he  was  again  elected 
Mayor. 

His  health  giving  way  after  the  term  of  his  mayondty  expired, 
he  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  wiis  so  much  pleased  with  the  ce- 
metery of  Pere  la  Chaise,  tiiat  immediately  on  his  return  he 
endeavored  to  form  an  association  here,  so  that  the  practice  of  in- 
terment in  the  city  might  be  abolished.  He  wrote  several  commu- 
nications for  the  newspapeis  and  other  periodicals  on  the  subject; 
and  finally,  in  connection  with  Nathan  Dunn,  John  Jay  Smith, 
Frederick  iirown,  and  isiuic  Collins,  the  property  now  known  as 
the  Liiurel  Hill  CeuK^tery  was  purchased  and  converted  into  its 
present  beautiful  place  of  repose  for  the  dead. 

He  was  an  early  Manager  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and 
one  of  the  original  and  active  founders  of  the  BUttd  Asylum,  in 
coimeetion  with  the  late  and  venerable  John  Yaug^ian. 

He  vras  a  member  of  the  Fhflosophical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University. 

He  was  the  originator  and  founder  of  the  Girard  Life  and  Trust 
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Company,  xras  its  fixst  Fiestdent,  and  remained  its  Fkesident  until 
lus  death. 

He  was  a  religious  and  moml  man.  He  was  loved  by  his  familv 
and  frioiuls,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  strongest 
feeling  was  benevolence ;  and  lie  was  ever  ready,  not  only  to  give 
his  money,  but  his  time  and  his  talents,  for  benevolent  objects. 
His  greatest  virtae  was  his  moral  coinage :  when  his  oonscieiioe  <ir 
lus  sense  of  right  dictated  a  course,  he  would  pursue  it  at  all 
hazards. 

He  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  United  States  Bank,  by  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  but  resigned  upon  lii^  l>ccuiiiuig  Mayor  of  the  dty. 
He  was  Mayor  of  the  city  at  the  death  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Directors  of  the  Giraxd  College. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  great  advocates  for  public  schoob; 
and  on  his  first  success  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  them,  one 
of  the  popular  periodicals  of  the  day  lemarked,  that  thoussnds 
and  thousands  yet  unborn  will  bless  the  liume  uf  Kichards." 


JACOB  RIDGWAY. 

Jacob  RiDG\yAY,  son  of  Jolin  and  Phebe  Ridgway,  of  I.ittk 
Harbor,  was  bora  on  tlie  18th  of  April,  1768,  and  was  tlie  youngest 
of  five  children.  His  parents  were  consistent  mem^^ers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  his  &ther  being  an  Elder  in  the  Meetini:  He  was 
between  six  or  seven  years  old  when  his  &ther  died.  His  fiuher 
left  a  good  fitrm,  besides  money  at  interest,  eadi  of  the  tlizee 
sons ;  and  a  small  honse  and  lot,  with  three  thousand  doUan,  to 
each  of  the  daughters.  The  family  eontinued  to  live  at  the  home- 
stead until  tlie  death  of  the  motluT,  wlioii  the  liousehold  was  brokeu 
up ;  and  Jacob,  then  about  sixteen,  came  to  Piuiadclphia,  to  live 
%vith  his  eldest  sister,  whose  husband  he  had  chosen  as  his  guardian. 
His  property  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his  maintenance  and 
education,  and  afforded  a  capital  at  last  ht  commencing  bosinesa. 

He  studied  the  wholesale  dry-goods  business  in  the  stoie  of 
Samuel  Shaw,  and  succcHjded  him  in  it  as  partner  with  his  eon, 
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Thomas  Shaw.  Though  only  twenty-one,  he  was  highly  valued 
for  his  business  capacity. 

After  a  few  years  lie  withdrew  from  this,  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brotiier-in-Iaw,  James  Smith,  in  a  grocery,  on  Water 
Street  They  continued  this  for  some  time,  till,  finding  their  funds 
iocreasing,  they  sold  out  to  Joseph  Fryor,  and  commenced  the 
shipping  business. 

At  that  time  he  removed  from  the  house  of  liis  eldest  sister,  and 
went  to  that  of  liis  remaining  sister,  Mrs.  Jaiucs.  Smith,  where  he 
lesidcd  until  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1794. 

Smith  &  Ridgway  continued  as  shipping  merchants  with  great 
prosperity  until  the  difficulties  commenced  between  Enmoe  and 
England.  Their  ships  were  seized;  and  it  became  necessary  for 
one  of  the  firm  to  reside  abroad  to  protect  their  pro[)erty.  Mr. 
Ridgway  then  removed  with  his  family  to  I^ondon,  wlierc  lie  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  finn.  and  also  that  of  a  number  of  otlier 
merchants.  He  spent  much  time  in  travelling ;  but  finally  settled 
at  Antwerp,  as  Consul  for  the  United  States.  He  there  became  a 
partner  in  the  finn  of  Mertons  &  Bidgway,  still  continuing  in  the 
firm  of  Smith  &  Bidgway,  of  Philadelphia.  During  this  time  he 
constantly  sent  on  sums  of  money  to  be  inyested  in  real  estate  in 
Philadelphia.  On  his  return,  after  several  years'  absence,  lie  re- 
tired from  business,  finding  suihcient  employment  in  the  care  of  his 
property. 

It  was  related  by  his  partner,  as  an  instance  of  his  decision  and 
promptitude,  that,  while  living  as  Consul  at  Antwerp,  he  was 
informed  of  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  consigned  to  his  care,  the  cargo 
of  which  was  very  valuable.   Instantly  he  despatched  a  courier  to 

Paris  to  order  relays  of  post-horses  at  the  difierent  stations,  col- 
lected his  papers,  and  travelled  day  and  night,  eatini^  and  sle('pin<^ 
in  his  carriage,  until  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  procured  an  inter- 
view with  Bonaparte,  obtained  authenticated  papers  for  the  ship's 
release,  and  returned  to  Antweip  vnth  the  same  rapidity.  Before 
his  absence  had  been  even  suspected,  and  just  as  the  captors  were 
about  breaking  open  the  cargo  and  dividing  the  spoil,  much  to 
their  siir|)risc  and  disap[)ointment5  he  appeared  amon^  them  and 
connterniaudcd  their  ])roceeding8,  producing  his  papei-s,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  ship.  He  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  in  May,  1843. 
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DAVID  RITTENHOUSK 

This  gentleman,  on  the  3d  June^  1769,  observed  the  transit  of 
Tenns.  This  phenomenon  was  seen  but  twice  before  by  an  in* 
habitant  of  our  earth,  and  could  never  be  seen  again  by  any  person 

then  living.  This  eminent  philosopher  and  self-taught  maliiemati- 
ciau  was  bom  in  Germautuwn,  Pemisylvania,  April  bth,  173?.  His 
ancestors  came  from  Holland.  He  devotod  himself  to  tho  occupa- 
tion of  a  clock  and  matiiematical  instrumeut  maker,  in  which  he 
was  his  own  instructor.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
planned  and  made  an  Orrery,"  by  which  he  represented  the  re^ 
Intion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  more  completely  than  had  ever  been 
done  before.  This  masterpiece  of  mechanism  was  purchased  by 
the  College  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  made  another  for  the 
College  of  Philadelpliia.  June  3d,  1769.  he  observed,  in  the  town- 
ship of  i»Jorriton,  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  and,  on  the  9  th  November 
fi>llowing,  he  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury.  In  the  year  1110 
he  remoTed  to  Philadelphia.  He  filled  a  number  of  appointments 
with  great  honor  and  fidelity,  particularly  that  of  Treasurer  of 
Fernisylvania,  ftom  1777  to  1789 ;  and  that  of  Director  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  resigned  in  1795,  owing  to  ill- 
health.  Above  all,  he  was  a  sincere  and  firm  believer  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  '  He  died  on  the  26th  June,  1796,  in  his  sixty-Mh 
year,  greatly  lamented  and  respected. 

From  the  age  of  twenty  to  twmity-five,  his  time  during  the  day 
was  actively  employed  upon  his  labors ;  while  the  nights,  or  Ids 
idle  hours,  as  he  called  the  time  fi>r  sleep,  was  devoted  to  study. 
A  geniu-s  of  such  superior  order  could  not  long  remain  in  obscurity. 
The  fame  of  his  "  Orrery"  spread  far  and  wide.  Several  gentlemen, 
among  whom  were  his  brother-in-law,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Barton,  Dr. 
Smith,  and  an  ingenious  mathematician,  named  John  Lukens, 
appreciating  more  folly  his  talents,  united  in  inviting  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelpliia,  where  his  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  and  feme  would  be  enlarged.  Yidding,  not 
without  reluctance,  he  reniuvcd  to  that  city  in  the  year  1770, 
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where  he  continued  to  manu&cture  mathematical  instruments, 
which  wexe  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  imported. 

In  1791,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  President  of  the 

American  Philosopliiail  Society,  vacant  by  the  death  of  i)r.  Frank- 
lin. His  attachment  to  the  Society  was  evinced  by  a  donation  of 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds.  His  house  and  style  of  living 
exhibited  the  taste  of  a  philosopher,  the  simplicity  of  a  republican, 
and  the  temper  of  a  Christian.  His  mind  was  his  fortune.  Avarice 
found  no  pkce  in  a  breast  which  could  calculate  the  stars,  and 
estimate,  at  its  true  value,  the  fieetness  of  time  and  the  length  of 
eternity.  Happy,  indeed,  is  that  family,  where  such  just  ideas 
pre\  ail ;  there  content  waits  upon  cheerfulness,  and  the  hope  of 
immortality  iurtities  against  the  fear  of  death. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  transit  of  Veuus,  on  the  3d  June,  1769, 
had  such  an  effect  upon  our  young  star-gazer,  as  to  cause  a  state 
of  mental  excitement  and  solicitude.  The  sun  of  that  day  rose 
without  a  dond;  the  moment  of  observation  came:  the  great  event 
occurred  as  llittenhouse  predicted,  and  so  excited  was  he  at  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  instant  of  one  of  the  contacts  of  the 
planet  with  the  sun,  he  actually  tainted  with  emotion.  His  report 
of  the  event  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  learned  and 
scientific  everywhere,  and  acquired  him  an  extended  and  great 
reputation.  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  who  said  of  him,  We  have  supposed  Blt- 
tenhousc  second  to  no  astronomer  living ;  that  in  genius  he  must 
be  the  first,  because  he  is  self-taught.  As  an  artist,  lie  lias  ex- 
hibited as  great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  ever 
produced.  He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world;  but  he  has,  by 
imitation,  approached  nearer  lus  Maker  than  any  mere  man  who 
has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day." 
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JACOB  RniER,  JR. 

Jacxjb  KiTTER,  Jii.,  !^oii  of  Jaci>b  and  Elizabeth  Ritter,  was  boni 
January  2,  1784.  Having  a  taste  and  natural  talents  for  mercan- 
tile pursuitB,  he  entered  the  shipping-house  of  Abraham  Piesch. 
for  whom  he  embarked  as  supercargo  in  1801,  then  only  in  his 
seventeenth  year.  He  made  three  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  re- 
spectively to  the  islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  and  Gusd^ 
loupe  ;  one  to  Surinam,  South  Aniciica,  and  two  to  the  East  Indies. 
On  tlits(^  vovajjes  he  encountered  much  difficultv  with  vessels  of 
Ibrcigu  nations,  at  that  time  at  variance  with  the  United  States,  in 
which  engagements  his  actions  displayed  great  valor  and  patriotism. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  pohtical  affairs  of  our  coimtiy, 
adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  *^  Principles,  not  Men,"  as  ineukated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  the  28th  December,  1 832,  he  met  with 
a  serious  accident  in  tlic  dislocation  of  the  thigh,  which  beiii^ 
irr«'parable  cansod  gnnit  butferin'^  and  a  sedentary  life  of  eight 
years.  As  a  merchant,  he  was  succesisful  in  his  career,  yet  withal 
retiring  m  his  deportment,  humble,  and  unostentatious;  a  con- 
sistent and  exemplary  member  of  the  communion  of  that  biandi 
of  the  Church  known  as  **The  IJ'nited  Brethren;"  in  which fsifh 
he  died,  June  27th,  1840,  in  the  fifty-«eventh  year  of  his  age. 


ISAAC  ROACH. 

Isaac  Boach,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  army  of  the  UniW 

States,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  C'ounty,  February  24th,  1786.  In 
1812  lit  was  connnissioned  as  Sct  ond  Lieutenant  in  the  Second 
liegunent  of  United  States  Artillery ;  and,  on  the  night  o{  the 
succeeding  8th  October,  gave  evidence  of  high  martial  tolents  and 
coturage,  under  lieutenant  Elliott  of  the  navy,  in  his  attack  on  the 
British  brigs  Caledonia  and  Detroit  A  few  days  after  this  engage- 
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meaty  he^was  present  at  the  battle  of  Qoeenstown  Heights,  where 
he  was  wounded.  In  May,  1813,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  the  Thirty-third  Kep^ment  of  Infantry ;  nnd,  in  com- 
mand of  a  piece  of  artillery,  on  tiie  27th  of  the  same  iiioutli,  formed 
a  part  of  the  advance<l  guard  in  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  when 
he  was  again  wounded.  On  the  24th  of  June  following,  he  held 
his  position  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  for  several  hours,  against  a  greatly 
superior  force,  which  he  repeatedly  repulsed ;  but  toward  the  dose 
of  the  day  he  was  obliged,  through  the  imbecihty  of  his  command- 
ing officer,  to  surrender.  In  18 13  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ar- 
tillery ;  in  1823,  received  the  brevet  of  Major;  and  in  1824, 
resigned  his  commission.  In  1 838  Miyor  fioach  was  elected  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  some  time  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  Mint  He  died  December  29th,  1848, 
^ed  sixty-two  years. 


JAMES  B.  ROGERS,  M.D. 

BT  jrOSIpa  OABSOX,  M.D. 

James  B.  Rogers,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  nK  tlic  ;il 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  iu  the 
Cit>'  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  A.D.  1803. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Patrick  Kerr  Bogers,  who,  at  an 
early  age,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1791.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, the  youthful  emigrant  was  employed  as  an  usher,  in  the 
Hterary  department  of  tlic  University  of  Pennsylvjuiia ;  but  his 
inclinations  directed  him  towards  the  medical  pioto^iun  ;  aurl, 
having  pursued  his  studic^s  in  the  otftce  of  Professor  Burton,  he 
graduated,  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1802.  The  thesis  which  he 
presented  was  an  experimental  one,  of  the  chemical  and  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  Liriodendrm  tidipifera.  In  1819  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  in 
^\'iiliani  and  Mary  College,  at  Williaui.Nburg,  \  irginia. 

The  subject  of  our  notice,  after  having  concluded  his  prehminary 
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education  at  William  and  Mary  College,  entered  upon  the  syite- 
matic  study  of  Medidne.    His  studies  were  conducted  in  Ealti* 

more  ;  and,  enrolling  himself  as  a  pupil  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, whose  reputation  at  the  time  a\  as  maintained  and  extended 
by  the  names  of  Potter,  Davidge,  Baker,  and  lie  Butts,  ia  1822 
ho  received  the  honors  of  the  institution.  His  thesis  ivas  upon 
Epilepsy. 

In  1840  he  took  up  Ms  abode  in  FhHaddphia,  his  uatire  dtf, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  until  lus  decease. 

After  removin<^  to  Philadrlj)]nii,  he  was  ftrst  occupied  iu  reuder-  ' 
ing  that  assistance  to  las  brother,  lleniy  D.  Rogers,  the  geologist 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  had  done  in  Virginia,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory.   His  leisure  j 
seasons  were  employed  in  giving  private  instruction  to  medinl 
students  in  the  fi)nn  of  recapitulatory  lectures  and  examinatiaiu.  j 
In  1841,  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Institute  opened  the  way  tVtr  the  more  promuieut  exhibition  of  hi? 
powers  as  a  lecturer  iu  this  community.  He  was  chosen  to  -uaecd 
Professor  J.  K.  Mitchell,  who  for  many  years  had  been  distiu- 
guished  for  his  interesting  and  attractive  mode  of  teaching  chem- 
istry.   In  this  position,  expectation  was  not  disappointed,  and 
henceforth  Dr.  Bogers  was  regiurded  as  worthy  the  highest  podtkm 
pertaining  to  his  branch. 

In  1847,  w  hilc  connected  -with  the  Frankhu  College,  a  new  and 
promising  institution  to  which  he  had  contributed  strength,  the  i 
chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  became 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Hare,  and  he  became  the 
successor  of  the  same  eminent  individual  to  whom  his  Either  had 
succeeded  twenty-eight  years  previously. 

But  the  wear  of  Ufe  was  making  inroads  on  his  constitntioD ;  and 
with  a  lull  conviction  of  his  condition,  with  Christian  hope,  he 
yielded  up  his  spirit  without  a  struggle,  on  June  15th,  18^2. 
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JAMES  BONALDSON. 

James  Kokaldson  died  at  Philadelphia,  Maich  3l8t,  1841^  aged 
upwaxds  of  sixty  yean.  He  was  a  natiTe  of  Scotland,  and  one  of 
the  largest  type-founders  in  the  United  States,  and  a  gxeat  horti- 
culturist The  beautiful  cemetery  bearing  his  name  was  established 

by  him.  He  was  an  upright,  frugal,  and  honest  man,  a  siuct  re 
friend  of  And  row  Jackson,  and  a  lover  of  hia  adopted  country.  He 
was  never  maiTicd. 

Mr.  Ronaldson's  Cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1831.  It  is  situated 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets,  in  the  southwest  section  of  iStie 
dty,  and  he  deserves  respect  for  his  memory,  and  much  credit  as  , 
the  pioneer  in  this  laudable  enterprise.  He  laid  out  this  cemetery 
on  a  s(|uare  belonging  to  liiinself,  several  years  before  that  of  Tiaurel 
Hill  was  commenced,  and  it  now  contains  a  large  number  of  splendid 
tombs,  with  appropriate  trees,  and  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery. In  speaking  of  his  original  plan,  he  said,  he  wanted  to 
erect  within  the  inclosore  of  the  Philadelphia  Cemetery  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  keeper  or  gravedigger  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  and 
on  the  other  side,  a  house  uniform  with  the  gravedigger's ;  this 
house  to  have  a  ruoni,  piuvided  with  a  stove,  couch,  &c.,  into  which 
persons  dying  suddenly  miglit  be  laid,  and  the  string  of  a  bell  put 
into  their  hand,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  motion  of  returning 
life,  the  alarm  bell  might  be  rung,  the  keeper  alarmed,  and  medical 
help  procured," 


BENJAMIN  BUSH,  M.D. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  bom  on  his  fitther^s  form,  in  fiyberry  Town- 
ship, Philadelphia  County,  on  the  24fh  of  December,  1745.  His 
grandfother,  John  Rush,  commanded  a  troop  of  hone  in  the  army 

of  Oliver  Cromwell ,  and,  on  the  rcstorutiou  of  the  mouaichy,  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania,  in  1683.    He  had  been  personally  known 
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to  the  Brotector.  "  One  day,  seeing  his  horse  come  into  the  camp 
without  him,  Cromwell  supposed  he  had  heen  killed,  and  lamented 
him  by  saying,  *  He  had  not  left  a  better  officer  behind  him.*  **  The 

Bible,  watch,  and  sword,  which  he  owned,  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  liis  descendants  in  Pennsylvania.  He  settled  on  the  farm  aki ady 
mentioned,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  eighty.  No  lengthened 
account  of  the  parentage  of  Dr.  Bush  is  deemed  necessary  to  t 
brief  narrative  like  the  present 

Having  finished  his  preparatory  course  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  Dr.  Rush  was  sent,  in  the  £)uiteenth  year  of  his  age,  to 
I'rinceton  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davics.  He  rccc^ived,  at  that  institution,  the  deon'ee  of  BucIk  lor  of 
Arts  in  1760,  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  He  next 
conuncncf  fl  the  study  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  Dr.  John  Bedman,  an  eminent  physician.  In  1766,  haTii^ 
passed  through  the  elementary  studies  in  medicine,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  at  that  time  the  most  esteemed  medical  school  of  En- 
rope,  where  lie  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His 
thesis,  by  the  custom  of  the  school,  was  vmtten  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. 

Frmn  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Bush  went  to  London,  where  he  paseed 
the  winter  of  1768,  att^ding  the  hospitals  and  medical  lectures  of 
that  metropolis. 

The  succeeding  summer  he  devoted  to  his  improvement  in  Fsris; 

and  returned,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  fixed  his  residence  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  once  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  llbi),  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  1789,  he  succeeded, 
in  the  same  institution,  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practioe  of 
Medicine,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Morgan.  In  1191, 
the  CoDege  having  been  elevated  to  the  University  of  Feimsjl- 
vania,  he  was  elected,  in  this  latter  establishment.  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice.  In 
1796,  he  received,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  the  additional 
Professorship  of  the  Practice  of  Physio,  which  he  held  with  the 
two  preceding  branches,  though  they  required  much  laborioai 
application,  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
As  a  lecturer,  Dr.  BuBh*is  manner  vras  most  agreeaUe  and  im- 
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pressiTe.   When  Br.  Unsh  began  to  lecture  in  the  Univenity  of 

Ptnns)  h  ania,  his  medical  class  in  that  institution  consisted  of 
about  twenty  students;  in  the  "snnter  of  1812,  thirteen;  at  the 
last  course  he  delivered  they  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty. 
He  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital 

Dr.  Rush,  in  person,  was  above  the  middle  size,  slender,  and 
well  proportioned.  All  his  biographers  have  described  his  appear- 
ance as  dignified  and  pleasing. 

In  the  undiminished  ^i^jfor  of  his  mental  faculties,  in  the  fullest 
season  of  his  activity,  prosperity,  and  value,  he  was  seized  with  an 
epidemic,  termed  typhus  fever,  then  prevalent  in  Philadelphia,  and 
<Ued  in  this  dty,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  19th  April,  181d, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church  graveyard. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Hush,  before  and  during  the  War  of  the 
lievolution,  were  conspicuous  and  valuable.  He  wrote  indefati- 
gnbly  in  favor  of  American  independence ;  and  signed  the  memo- 
rable charter  of  his  country's  fireedom,  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence. 


JACOE  liUSH,  LL.D. 

Judge  Rush  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  ami  was  bom 
in  1746;  f^ruduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1765;  and  was,  for 
many  years,  Tresident  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  died,  January  5th,  1820,  aged  seventy*£bur  years. 
In  the  oontrorersy  between  Dickinson  and  Bead,  he  was  an  able 
writer  on  the  side  of  the  fomer.  He  published  bis  Charges  on 
Moral  and  Keligious  Subjects,**  Philadelphia,  180B,  He  was  a 
patriot  of  the  lievolution ;  and,  in  its  darkest  days,  stood  firm  to 
its  principles  and  his  country. 
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WILLIAM  RUSH. 

William  Rush  was  bom  in  Philadelphui,  July  4th,  1156.  His 
father  was  a  ship-carpenter.  From  his  youth  he  was  fond  of  ships, 
and  used,  when  a  boy,  to  pass  his  time  in  the  garret,  in  cutting 
out  ships  ftom  blocks  of  wood,  and  to  exeicise  himself  in  diawog 
figures  in  dialk  and  paints.  When  of  a  proper  age,  he  fiiilowed 
his  inclination  in  engaging  his  term  of  apprenticeship  with  Edward 
Cutbush,  from  London,  the  then  best  carver  of  his  day.  He  was 
a  man  of  spirited  executicnu  but  inhaiiuunious  proportions.  Walk- 
ing attitudes  were  then  unknown ;  but  all  rested  astride  the  cnt- 
water.  When  Bush  first  saw,  on  a  foreign  vessel,  a  walking  figure, 
he  instantly  conceived  the  design  of  more  tasteful  and  graceful 
figures  than  had  heen  before  executed.  He  instantly  surpassed  his 
master;  and  having  once  opened  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  and 
study  of  such  attitudes  and  figures  as  he  saw  in  nature,  he  was 
very  soon  enabled  to  suq)ass  all  liis  former  pculbn nances.  Then 
his  figures  began  to  excite  admiration  in  foreign  ports.  The  fisriire 
of  the  Indian  Trader"  to  the  ship  William  Perm  (the  Trader 
was  dressed  in  Indian  habiliments),  excited  great  admiration  in 
London.  The  carvers  there  would  come  in  boats  and  lay  near  tiie 
ship,  and  sketch  designs  firom  it  They  even  >  came  to  take  casti 
of  plaster-of-Paris  ^m  the  head.  This  was  directly  af^  tbe 
Kevolution,  when  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Josiah.  "\\'hen 
he  carv  ed  a  river  god  as  the  fipriire  for  the  ship  Gan^^(-s.  the  Hin- 
doos came  off  in  numerous  boats  to  pay  their  admiration,  and 
perhi^  reverence,  to  the  various  emblems  in  the  trail  of  the  image. 
On  one  occasion,  the  houae  of  Nicklin  &  Griffiths  actually  had 
orders  ftom  England  to  Bush  (fifty  years  and  more  ago),  to  carve 
two  figures  for  two  ships  bnOding  there.  One  was  a  female  pei^ 
sonation  of  Commerce.  Tlic  duties  in  that  case  cost  more  thm  the 
first  cost  of  the  images  themselves  I  A  fine  Indian  figure,  in  Knsh's 
best  style,  might  be  preserved  in  some  public  edifice  for  centuries 
to  come;  even  as  he  carved  the  full  statue  of  Washington  for  the 
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Academy  of  Arts,  making  the  figure  hollow  in  the  trunk  and  limbfl^ 
to  add  to  its  durability. 

The  figuxea  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  carved  by  Mr.  Bush,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Edwin  Forvesi,  are  in  a  wonderful  state  of 

preservation. 

^\  ilUum  Kush  was  often  selected  a  member  of  the  City  Coimcils, 
and  was  a  public-spiiited  man.  He  entered  Washington's  army  in 
the  earliest  part  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  was  honored 
with  high  favor  from  the  Commander-in-chief  during  the  war. 
His  profession,  on  giving  up  a  soldier^s  Ufe,  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  ihat  of  a  sculptor  in  wood,  and  he  attained  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  same,  executing  many  beautiful  works,  principally 
among  which  is  the  fdll-len^th  statue  of  Washington,  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  The  city  honored  him  with  a  position,  we  repeat, 
in  her  Councils,  as  a  member,  which  he  filled  with  distinction  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry.  Mr.  Rush  died,  January 
27th,  1833. 


PH(E6E  ANN  RUSH. 

Mrs.  Rush,  daughter  of  Jacob  Ridgway,  died  1857,  aged  about 
sixty  years.  She  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
women  tlds  country  ever  produued ;  and  lience  wc  feel  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  her  now,  with  more  than  the  usual  freedom  allowed 
upon  the  denuse  of  a  lady.  Highly  educated  in  early  life,  and  with 
a  mind  constantly  improved  by  earnest  study,  she  was  not  only 
well  versed  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  its  liten^ 
toie,  but  she  spoke  these  languages  well,  and  discussed  their  au- 
thors and  savans  with  a  elearness  of  analysis  iiud  a  beauty  of  concep- 
tion that  made  lu^r  society  charming  to  intellic^ent  and  cultivated 
men  in  all  the  professions  of  life,  whether  men  of  science,  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians,  or  journalists.  To  this  general  know- 
ledge, which  was  ifor  from  superficial,  she  added  an  intimate  and 
peisonal  knowledge  of  men  and  women  most  distinguished  in 
Europe,  twenty  }  ears  ago ;  and  a  topographical  knowledge  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  Russia,  their  scenery 
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and  their  ails.  Her  powers  of  ooQTemtioii,  gifted  as  she  was 
highly  by  nature,  were  great ;  and  thus,  with  intelligent  minds,  she 
was  able  to  create  an  intellectual  fascination,  that  ever  made  her 
the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle.  To  her  own  sex  she  ^^  as  not  so 
attractive,  because  it  was  with  men  that  her  mind  most  had  gym- 
pathy ;  but  with  them,  whenever  she  took  the  trouble,  she  was  as 
popuJar  as  with  ours.  Her  heart  was  foil  of  chanty  and  fcindn^ 
as  of  oar  own  knowledge  tiie  writer  of  this  can  bear  peisonal  testi- 
mony ;  bat  her  own  sex  will,  peifaaps,  deny  the  &ct,  because  they 
seldom  had  opportunity  to  know  it.  She  was  thus  a  good,  but  not 
what  the  world  will  call  a  pious,  woman.  Her  personal  friends 
will  deeply  moum  her  death,  and  long  cheii&h  hers  as  a  bzilliaat 
memory. 


EICHARD  £USH. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  after  times^  will 
hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  list  of  American  statesmen,  whai 
their  lives  and  characters,  both  public  and  private,  are  viewed  by 
impartial  history,  it  is  perhaps  not  sapng  too  much,  that  the  subject 

of  the  following  memoir  will  be  found  very  prominent. 

He  w(is  tlie  second  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Kush 
To  have  been  brought  up  by  his  father,  was  to  be  well  educated ; 
for  his  communicative  temper  and  habits  made  him  a  preceptor, 
continually  imparting  to  those  around  him  the  patriotism,  phibn- 
ihropy,  morals,  learning,  mannen,  industry,  and  emulatioa,  of 
which  he  was  an  eacample  as  wdl  as  teacher. 

Bichard  Rush  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  29  th  of  August, 
1780.  After  having  been  at  the  usual  preparatory  schools,  he  was 
entered  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which 
institution  his  father,  and  maternal  grandfather,  Richard  Stockton, 
of  New  Jersey,  had  both  been  educated,  both  of  whom  were  signers 
of  the  Dedaiation  of  Independence.  During  his  ooUege  life,  he 
lived,  in  part,  at  the  house  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Stodcton,  then 
living  in  Princeton, — known  in  her  day  for  her  literary  attainments, 
and  who  wrote  those  patriotic  stanzas  beginning, Welcome,  mighty 
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chief^  once  more  \"  sung  by  young  ladiefl  of  Trenton,  when  strewing 
flowers  before  General  Washington,  at  the  Triumphal  Arch  in  that 
town,  in  etanzas  that  Mamhall  has  made,  in  some  measure, 

historic,  by  giving  them  a  place  in  his  account  of  Washington's 
memorable  journey  from  Mount  Vernon,  ongoing  to  New  York  to 
be  installed  as  President. 

At  college,  though  but  little  addicted  to  hard  study,  he  was  fond 
of  debate  and  public  speaking,  for  which  intellectual  exercises  he 
eady  exhibited  the  germs  of  future  excellence.  He  took  his  de- 
giee  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  being  the  youngest  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
three.  Immediately  upon  his  graduation,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  William  Liewis,  Esq.,  then  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

The  year  following,  the  whole  coimtry  was  in  a  state  of  martial 
excitement^  under  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  France.  The  youth 
of  the  country  poured  in  their  addresses  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Adamsy  with  a  tender  of  their  senrioes  in  case  of  war ;  and  young 
Rush,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  did  not  hold  back  from  the 
general  feeling,  though  he  was  not  of  "MacPhersou  s  l^lues." 
This  fervor  of  the  country  did  nut  last  long ;  neither  invasion  or 
war  having  followed,  except  partial  hostihties  with  France  upon 
the  ocean,  where,  as  usual,  our  flag  was  triumphant.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  time  with  Mr.  Lewis,  he  gave  himself  up  to  dose 
study,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  December,  1800,  when  but 
Kttle  over  twenty.  His  habits  were  at  this  period  formed  to  labo- 
rious self-discipline  and  culture.  During  the  six  or  seven  years 
that  followed,  being  still  a  member  of  his  father's  family,  and  hav- 
ing little  practice  in  his  profession,  he  did  not  cease  his  dcvotiou  to 
study,  wiftking  the  night  joint  laborer  with  the  day,"  and  although 
of  a  robust  and  strong  constitution,  endangering  his  health  by  the 
intensity  of  his  application.  The  law,  history,  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  government,  the  orators,  the  poets, — ^these  were  the  fields 
into  which  he  went,  reading  the  best  authors.  lie  formed,  at  this 
time,  that  intellectual  habit,  so  effective  in  the  ac(iuisition  and  re- 
tention of  knowledge,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  mind  itself,  of  digest- 
ing by  reflection  all  that  he  read.  Every  volume  received  the  full 
power  of  his  attention.  Important  j&cts  or  thoughts  were  recalled, 
and  entered,  in  his  own  language,  in  commonplace  books,  and  a 
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short  criticism  and  opiuion  passed  upon  many .  of  tkem  when 
finished. 

Nor  among  the  other  studies  which  engrossed  at  this  period  the 
ixuluBtnottfl  eneigies  of  his  mind,  was  that  of  politics  Ibrgotten, 
althou^  he  took  no  active  part  in  them  at  this  period  of  bis  life. 
If  his  personal  and  professional  associates  wexe  the  Fedenlists  of 

Philadelphia,  he  had  deeply  imhibed  from  his  fether  in  early  Ufe 
the  Republican  principles  of  Mr.  Jefft  rson  and  Mr.  Madison.  The 
iurmcr,  in  the  beautiful  letter,  publi.slied  among  his  works,  which  lie 
wiote  on  religion  to  JJr.  liush,  in  1803,  begins  by  saying;  '^In 
some  of  my  delightful  conversations  with  you  in  the  CTenings  of 
1798-9  (the  black  cockade  days),  and  which  served  as  an  antidote 
to  the  afflictions  of  the  crisis  thiongh  which  our  country  was  ihm 
laboring,  the  Christian  religion  was  onr  topic.*^  It  was  from  such 
fouutaius  the  son  took  lu  [)t)litical  principles  which  throughout  his 
life  emphatically  governed  him. 

The  iii*st  pohtical  meeting  which  he  ever  attended  was  one  held 
in  the  State-House  Yard,  in  Phihidelphia,  in  1807,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  attack  by  the  British  on  onr  fiigate  Chesapeake.  He  had, 
up  to  this  time,  been  known  only  as  an  ambitions  and  extremely 
studious  young  member  of  the  Bar.  He  made  an  animated  and 
vigorous  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  we  had  received  from 
England  generally,  and  of  this  last  outrage  in  particular.  It  was 
received  with  the  warmest  applause,  and  introduced  him  most 
&voiably  to  the  Republican  party.  Hitherto  known  but  Httleas 
a  public  speaker^  he  was  now  looked  npon  as  destined  to  eminence 
in  this  field.  The  year  following  brought  him  fer  the  first  time 
into  professional  notice.  In  1808,  in  a  speech  that  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  day,  he  defended  the  editor  of  "  The  Aurora." 
Colonel  Duane,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the  conunonwealth  iui  a 

*  Daring  the  black  cockade  deji,  Cobbett,  then  the  great  leader  of  Ae  FedenI  press  in 
the  Unito'l  Slates,  under  the  name  of  *'  Peter  Porcupine,"  put  Dr.  Bash  on  his  proscriplire 

\hl  \v\th  Mr.  JulTerson,  avowedly  on  the  ground  of  his  Rojinblican  principles.  The  latter  he 
u.s«'(l  to  call  "Tom  tlii-  Devi! the  former  hi^  ultfrnatcly  ridiculed  as  a  ijuack,  and  dpnnanced 
a^  a  murderer.    Such  was  the  tr«aliuenl  ttiai  our  mosl  tlluhtriouii  citi2eu6  received  at  the 

liMids  orthifl  Briluh  reoegedo  and  Federal  fiivorile  in  the  dajs  of  Fedeial  wpamuj*  Dr. 
Rmli  in  a  beantiful  eiilogiam  pronottneed  on  Hr.  Rittenhoue,  had  expatiated  on  hie  Bepub- 
liean  principles}  whieh,  when  Cobbett  read,  he  exclaimed^  'Til  mark  him  for  that,'* and 
the  venonk  of  hie  preee  was  aeeordinglj  poured  witfioat  mcanre  open  him. 
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libel  upon  Govemoi  McKcan.  This  speech  endeared  him  very 
much  to  his  Democratic  fellow-citlMU.  There  was  a  soundness 
in  its  political  doctiines,  and  an  eloquent  ftfurlessoess  in  its  whole 
character,  that  seemed  to  entrench  him  at  once  in  their  warm 
affections.  As  an  incident  IDnstratiye  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  friends  of  Colonel  Diiane  by  Mr.  Rush's  powerful  appeal  for 
his  client,  it  may  be  stated,  that  one  of  the  oldest  Democrats  who 
heard  it,  embraced  him  when  he  concluded,  and  took  liim  up  in 
his  anus,  while  loud  plaudits  were  heard  throughout  the  courts 
loom.  Aflter  this  speech,  business  at  the  Bar  poured  in  upon  him 
rapidly. 

At  the  succeeding  CongresBional  election,  that  patriarch  of  ^e 

Democratic  party  in  those  days,  and  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  llio- 
mas  Leiper,*  together  with  Colonel  Duanc  and  J)r.  Leib,  called  on 
Mr.  Bush  and  asked  him  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  among 
the  candidates  for  Congress ;  but  he  declined,  being  intent  upon  his 
profession.  He  continued  to  receive  ever  afterwards  manifestations 
of  attachment  and  confidence  horn  these  and  other  champions  of 
the  Democratic  cause.  Public  bodies  in  Philadelphia,  composed 
of  Democrats,  now  spontaneously  made  him  their  counsel  and  soli- 
citor, as  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  other 
Democratic  functionaries  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  In  January, 
1811,  Governor  Snyder  appointed  him  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
sylyania.  His  practice  was  now  increasing  daily.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year,  a  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Peter  ^A.  Brown,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  himself,  led  to  a  duel:  neither  party 
received  any  injury,  and  it  was  to  the  credit  of  both  that  the  event 
did  not  interrupt  the  courtesy  of  their  subsequent  intercourse.  Mr. 
Kush  Hred  in  the  air.  As  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  necessarily  brought  into  much  intercourse  and  correspondence 
with  Governor  Snyder  and  the  public  men  of  the  State,  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  his  visits  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  gained  in  a 
high  degree.   At  this  point  of  time,  and  a  Uttle  earlier,  national 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  was  heard  to  >saT.  thai  iht-  UiMl-s  of  T>r.  Rush,  Major  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lei|>er,  were  ihe  only  ones  in  PbiiaUelphia  to  which  he  waa  ever  invited 
dnriog  those  daja  of  Mtrat  persecution ;  and  thaf  tha  Fedtfftliati  naed  to  cross  the  streets 
to  ovoid  him. 
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politics  had  grown  to  be  of  intense  interest.    Mr.  Rush's  promi- 
nence in  the  State,  and  his  conlessed  abilities,  brouglit  him  to  the 
view  of  the  national  government.    In  1811,  President  Madison 
selected  him  to  aaooeed  Judge  Daval  as  ContioUer  of  the  Treannj 
of  the  United  States,  when  theie  was  but  one  CoutioUer ;  aa  ofBce^ 
which  as  then  organized,  required  eminently  the  exeidse  <tf  kgil 
talents.  This  appointment  was  entirely  unexpected  and  unstated 
by  Mr.  RusL    He  had  married  two  years  previously  Miss  Catha- 
rine Eliza  Murray,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Murray,  of  Aimapoll^, 
Maryland,  one  of  whose  sisters,  the  wife  of  General  Mason,  resided 
in  Washington ;  personal  considerations,  therefore,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic, induced  him  to  accept  it.  The  friendship  between  his  Ma 
and  Mr.  Madison  was  a  good  passport  to  the  kind  dispodticwof 
the  latter  towards  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  Washington ;  and  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  gain  the  esteem  nnd  friendship  of  thai  I 
great  and  good  man,  and  to  have  been  honored  with  his  confidence  | 
ever  afterwards.    From  tliat  time,  the  life  of  Richard  Rush  must 
be  nearly  the  history  of  his  country  for  half  a  century,  for  perhaps 
no  American  citizen  has  ever  been  so  continuously  engaged  in  ito 
public  eyents.   In  1812,  war  was  declared  against  England,  in  <li» 
conduct  of  whose  arduous  and  invidious  concerns  the  Prettdert 
experienced  in  Mr.  Rush  a  most  feithfiil  and  useful  cuadjutor. 
Though  not  a  member  of  what  it  has  become  common  to  call  the 
Presidential  Cabinet,  he  was  taken  into  the  intimate  couds^  of 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  (by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  contest  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  actmg  Se- 
cretary of  War),  and  by  constancy,  superior  intelligence,  and  inife- 
fatigable  devotion  as  a  volunteer  to  the  belligerent,  and  as 
incumbent  to  the  fiscal  exigencies  of  those  days  of  great  trial,  Mr. 
Rush  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  esteem  of  such 
statesmen  and  patriots  as  Madison  and  Monroe,  and  of  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  who,  maiijly  through  Mr.  Rush's  instminentalitY, 
was  associated  with  them  as  Secretary  of  the  Tjieasury,  towaid  the 
condusLon  of  that  crisis.   Ihe  columns  of   Hie  National  IntdK- 
gencer**  and  of"  The  Democratic  Press"  of  Pennsylvania,  two  of  the 
journals  most  prominent  and  efficient  in  furtheraiuH'  of  the  war,  • 
shone  with  the  strong  light  of  Mr.  Rush's  continual  contributions 
to  sustain  the  severe  struggle  for  firee  trade  and  sailors'  rights,  in 
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which  the  United  States,  after  terrible  reverses  and  mortifications, 
finally  triumphed  by  the  British  and  uniyexsal  recognition  of  rights 
which  have  anoe  that  concession  of  them  been  enjoyed  daring 
neaily  half  a  century's  profound  peace  and  nnintermpted  prosperity, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  never  again  hcwtilely  questioned.  Li- 
flexible  in  their  support  and  excellent  in  their  'inndication,  Mr. 
Rush  was  among  those  foremost  to  secure  the  national  advantages 
which  the  best  sailors  in  the  world  and  some  of  the  best  soldiers 
were  encouraged  by  his  patriotic  insistence  to  champion  to  thd 
uttermost. 

Relegated  in  the  then  ahnost  uninhabited  and  dismal  solitude  of 

the  metropolitan  wilderness,  the  second  war  of  independence  testi- 
fied so  strongly  to  Mr.  Rush's  sterling  worth  that,  before  it  wns 
concluded.  President  Madison  tendered  him  his  choice  of  either  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  Attorney-Generalship,  vacated  by  the 
reognations  of  Creorge  W.  Campbell  and  William  Finkney.  Mr. 
Budi  preferred  to  be  Attomey*GeneraL  While  in  this  post,  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  ^  The  Laws  of  the  Nation,"  in 
four  volumes,  forming  the  edition  of  1815.  This  work  is  valuable 
to  the  law  >  or,  to  the  historian,  and  to  the  gfencral  scholar;  and  the 
mauuer  in  wliicli.Mr.  Rush  discharged  his  responsible  duties  enti- 
tles him  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  legislators.  But,  without 
ofHciating  in  that  place  more  than  a  session  or  two  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was  selected  for  the  most  important 
foreign  station  in  the  bestowal  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  succeed  John  Quincy  Adams  as  Minister  in  England.  Sailing 
in  the  autumn  of  1817,  on  board  the  new  ship-of-the-line  the 
Franklni,  commanded  by  Commodore  Stewart,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  British  Cabinet,  of  which  Lord  Castleiea^  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affidrs;  and,  during  seven  years'  residence  n^r  the 
Court  of  St  James^  upheld  with  dignity,  and  patriotic  but  inoffen- 
sive tenacity,  the  multi&rious,  and  at  times  precarious,  relations  of 
lus  country  with  that  mii^lity  empire,  our  kinsfolks,  rivals,  and 
most  intimate  correspondents.  Mr.  Hush  was,  at  that  time,  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

Difficult  treaties  were  negotiated  by  him  there ;  one  concerning 
the  mucbhdisputed  Northwestern  Territory;  another,  the  North- 
eastern Ftsheries ;  in  which  negotiations  he  was  brought  into  con- 
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tact  and  controversy,  but  without  collision,  with  Castlereagh,  Can- 
ning, HuskisaojQ,  the  present  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and 
others  of  the  most  giiite4  British  statesmen,  with  all  of  whoin,tf 
well  as  a  laige  ciide  of  royal,  literary,  and  radical  acqnaintaacw, 
inm  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  Mr.  RushJived  on 
terms  of  social  harmony.  During  his  residence  there  and  after- 
wards he  witnessed  no  less  than  three  devolutions  of  the  British 
throne, — from  George  the  Third  to  George  the  Fourth,  from  him 
to  William  the  fourth,  and  from  him  to  the  Queen  now  reigning. 

Mr.  Adams,  succeeding  Mr.  Monroe  as  President,  brought  Mr. 
Ensh  home  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  l^easnry,  during  the  most 
eoonomical  and  least  office-changmg  of  all  our  Presidendefl^  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Clay  as  Secretarv  of  State,  Mr. 
Wirt  as  Attoniey-Geueral,  and  executed  the  iirduous  and  invidious 
functions  of  head  of  the  Treasury  with  characteristic  assiduity,  per- 
fect independence,  and  the  uttermost  integrity.  Going  out  of 
office  with  the  Adams  administration,  Mr,  Rush  was  sent  bj  the 
cities  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  to  solicit  a  loan  for  them  in 
England  and  Holland,  which  he  effiscted  to  their  entire  satis&etioiL  , 

President  Jackson  employed  him,  together  with  Benjamin  C. 
ildward,  Esq.,  to  adjust  the  uncomfortable  dispuU^  as  to  Ikj lindanes 
hetwccn  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan;  and  President  Van 
fiuren  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Knsh's  English  experience  and  fecili- 
ties  to  realize  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  bequeathed  by 
Smithson  fi>r  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  country;  fiv^ 
which  fund,  after  considerable  delay  and  some  difficulty,  the  SaS^ 
sonian  Institute  was  endowed,  and  is  now  in  successful  oporataML 
Mr,  Rush,  by  the  votes  of  Congress,  lias,  from  that  tune  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  been  regularly  and  unammously  appoiut^'l  a 
Keget^t  of  that  institution.  These  two  European  Tisits  renewed 
Mr.  Rush's  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  respectable  uui 
influential  English,  confirming  that  hold  in  iheir  respect  and  te^ 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed. 

After  living  several  years  in  retirenu  ni  from  all  public  emplof* 
ments.  and  declining  some  suggestions  of  its  literary  adaptation,  he 
was  (pute  unexpectedly  commissioned  by  l*resident  Polk  to  loUow  , 
William  K.  King  in  the  post  filled  by  Jefferson,  Monroe,  the  m 
brothers  Livingston,  Chdlatm,  and  other  emment  personages^  in 
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the  mission  to  Prance ;  in  whiefa  ntnatiim  it  was  his  fortune  to 

witness  the  Revolution  of  1848,  wliich,  overthrowing  the  French 
King,  spread  all  over  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
with  convulsive  developments.  Mr.  Hush  was  the  first  foreign 
ilinister  to  recognize  the  French  Government,  which  then  held 
out  for  a  brief  interval ;  and  among  the  first  to*  pay  official  respect 
to  the  present  Emperor  of  the  IfWch  as  President  of  a  short-lired 
Republic. 

During  the  distressing  illness  which  for  several  months  preceded 
his  departure  at  last  without  a  struggle,  a  strong  constitution  sus- 
tained with  equanimity  pain  without  repining.  All  his  arrange- 
ments for  dealli  were  made  with  composuxe.  He  anticipated  and 
met  his  last  hour  with  the  firmness  and  hope  of  a  CHinstian.  Sux^ 
rounded  by  the  children,  with  whom,  cultivated  as  com])<inions, 
Richard  Rush  lived  long  in  dehghtful  intimacy,  he  calmly  left  this 
world  for  a  better,  on  the  30th  July,  1859,  when  witiiin  less  than  ^ 
a  month  of  seventy-nine  years.  Mrs.  Rush,  for  forty  years  his  con- 
stant counsellor,  with  every  domestic  affection  uniting  all  the  social 
attractions,  a  few  years  ago  preceded  her  husband  to  the  grave. 

The  death  of  Richard  Rush  was  very  widely  noticed  in  tikis 
country  and  in  England,  where  his  long  crtficial  residence  of  nearly 
eight  years,  and  the  subsequent  pubhcation  of  his  "  Memoranda," 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  and  which  went  through  two  editions,  had 
made  iiim  widely  known. 

As  characteristic  of  his  personal  qualities,  nothing  more  graphic 
could  be  given,  than  an  extract  ham  a  oonmiunication  from  the 
Hon.  H^iry  D.  Gilpin,  addressed  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  its  stated  meeting,  when  the  death  of  this  eminent 
roan  (a  member  of  that  body)  was  communicated.  Mr.  Cjilpni,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  being  unable  from  ill  health  to  attend  the 
meeting,  sent  to  tlie  Society  a  paper  containing  some  remarks, 
which  he  would  have  desired  to  make,  if  piresent.   The  extract  is 

follows:-^ 

y  ever,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Society,  has  it  follen 
to  my  lot  to  mourn  with  more  sincere  distress  the  loss  of  a  fellow- 
member.  Yet  the  event  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  sor- 
row :  Mr.  Rush  had  but  passed  the  inevitable  portal,  to  which  we  are 
all  tending,  after  a  long  life  of  unsullied  probity,  great  public  useful* 
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ness,  the  coltivatioii  and  enjoyment  of  lefined  liieraiy  taste,  and  a 
deportment  sincere,  generous,  and  urbane  in  erery  social  rdatioD. 

Still,  we  feel  tkat  a  iiiik  has  been  struck  from  the  chain  of  grateful 

associations. 

"  1' or  myself  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  without  feelings 
which  axe  independent  of  his  merit,  in  the  light  of  which  the  woild 
and  history  will  judge  him.  For  me,  a  long  vista  is  closed  cf< 
generous  fHendsbip;  of  stores  of  knowledge  poured  out;  of  manlf 
truths,  mildly  but  resolutely  oommunieated ;  of  a  social  nature  eicr 
genial ;  and  a  hospitality,  simple  but  ever  generous.  By  those  wiw 
enjoyed  the  twenty  years  of  his  intercourse  at  Sydenham,  can  its 
charms  ever  be  fogotten  1  Can  they  fail  to  recall  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,  by  which  a  refined  nature  doubles  emy 
charm  of  friendship  %  I  recall  the  low-walled  ancestral  cottage^  i 
shaded  by  its  andent  trees,  and  remember  how  books  and  mub 
of  art  adorned  them,  and  especially  the  memorial  gifts  of  fiieods, 
which  added  peculiar  objects  of  association. 

"The  step  and  baanister  brought  from  Milton's  house  and 
inserted  in  his  own  staircase;  volumes  with  some  kmdly  notice 
from  Bogers  or  Campbell,  or  Ilallam  or  Lyttleton ;  the  pictures  of 
statesmen  of  letters,  both  in  £ngland  and  in  France,  tokeoa  (tf 
their  regard ;  all  these  seemed  justly  to  augment  bis  natund  deaie 
to  linger  to  the  last  in  the  homestead  which  he  had  inherited, 
the  progress  of  the  vast  encroaching:  city  took  from  it  the  last  ves- 
tige of  rural  tranquillit\^  There  must  be  many  of  those  here 
assembled  who  can  remember  his  venemble  figure,  as  the  summer 
erening  closed,  standing  upon  the  last  step  of  the  cottage  poitH(»i 
to  wave  them  his  courteous  adien,^the  words  of  his  converMtion 
lingered  on  the  ear  of  his  retiring  guest,  as  the  wise  and  niiil 
lessons  of  the  aged  Nestor  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the  parting 
Telemachus." 

Mr.  Gilpin's  paper  revi(  wed  at  large,  and  with  the  pen  of 
statesman,  Mr.  Kush's  pubUc  career.  He  added:  ^One&atuR 
remains  to  be  noticed.  His  literary  ability  was  superior.  He 
loved  habitually  the  best  English  autbon.  He  was  caxefid  in  the 
formation  of  his  style.  His  mind  was  richly  stored,  perhaps  be^fOiMl 
any  of  his  cotempoxaries,  with  the  mmute  history  of  the  men  and 
times  among  which  he  lived.   His  judgment  of  individual  cha- 
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ncter  was  leas  obBcnred  by  prejudice  thaa  is  ubimI  among  poli- 
tidans  who  lived  through  stormy  times.   If  he  ooidd  ever  err  in 

accuracy  in  regard  to  events,  it  was  from  no  want  of  an  anxious 
search  for  truth,  which  he  possessed  excellent  opportunities  to 
ascertain.  In  his  opinions  on  public  measures  it  would  be  vain  to 
say  that  all  his  judgments  could  be  right ;  but  they  were  ahrays 
ooDscientioufl^" 

Mr.  Gilpin's  memoir  was,  by  a  unaninums  lesolution,  entered  on 
the  record^,  with  an  expresnon  of  the  Society's  deep  regret  at  the 

loss  of  their  venerable  and  distinguished  member. 

Mr.  Rush,  though  devoted  to  letters,  was  a  man  of  affairs.  He 
appeared  as  an  author  but  once,  when  he  published  his  "  Memo- 
randa of  a  Besidence  at  the  Court  of  London."  That  work  was 
eminently  successM.  It  has  been  before  the  pubUc  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  library 
book.  The  authenticity  of  its  record  has  never  been  questioned. 
Its  st^'le  is  chaste  and  vigorous.  Recalling  the  piivato  scenes  and 
public  questions  of  his  mission  in  the  days  of  George  the  Fourth, 
now  forty  years  ago,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  autiientic 
dipbmatic  literature  of  that  day. 

It  will  be  seen  fiom  the  foregoing  sketch  that  the  most  con- 
tmnous  portion  of  Mr.  Rush's  public  life  was  as  a  diplomatist 
His  habitual  self-discipline,  large  attainments,  calm  judgment,  and 
high  personal  qualities,  eminently  marked  him  for  this  department 
of  the  pulilic  service.  "  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review"  of  1833,  in  an 
article  upon  the  Memoranda,"  speaks  thus  of  him :  The  spirit 
<tf  a  conventional  body  would  not  have  improved  Mr.  Kush's  pri- 
^te  journal ;  and  the  public  portion  of  his  memoirs  is  ample  proof 
that  America  was  not  allowed  to  lose  anything  £com  an  ignorance 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  Intelligence,  firmness,  and  straight- 
fon\'ardues8  are  a  guard  Nvhich  no  politic  fencing-ma^sters  can  dis- 
arm. Violence  and  subtlety  are  the  opposite  beseitiiig  mus  of 
practical  diplomacy.  Jefferson's  temper  drove  him  to  draw  too 
soon,  with  the  sword's  point,  the  categorical  Boman  circle,  within 
which  the  adverse  negotiator  was  to  return  his  answer.  Franklin 
and  Gallatin  betray  more  of  the  fitulty  characteristics  of  the  Italian  " 
school."  Thus,  by  high  English  authority,  was  this  eminent  Fhila- 
delphian  brought  into  contrast,  as  a  diplomatic  representative,  with 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Gallatin. 
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Mr.  Rush  was  about  Hie  oidixiaxylieigbt ;  hia  carnage  was  erect; 
bis  countenance  tboughtM,  though  lighting  up  in  convenatioii; 

his  eye  a  deep  expressive  bhie,  quick  and  penetrating.  He  was 
generous  in  friendship,  affectionate  in  heart  and  temper,  and  singu- 
larly fearless  and  truthtui.  He  appreciated  the  gentleness  and  con- 
stancy of  &mily  ties;  was  always  charitable  in  his  opinions  of  men; 
with  an  impulse  ever  to  protect  the  weak.  He  had  strong  feelings, 
but  practised  an  habitual  self-ieatiaint,  which  rendered  his  H& 
tranquil,  and  difiosed  happiness  to  the  social  and  domestic  dide, 
where  he  was  invariably  cheerful  and  instructive  and  thoughtful  of 
others;  and  in  which  a  remarkable  hk mory,  drawing  upon  recol- 
lections of  large  intercourse  with  men  and  books,  gave  the  charm  of 
rich  and  varied  anecdote  to  his  coaveisation. 

His  colloquial  talents  were  very  remarkable,  and  his  winnTifr  emi. 
nently  distinguished.  In  the  foeign  service  of  his  countiy,  in 
London  and  Paris,  he  openly  refused  to  recognize  party.  In  home 
politics  he  was  never  blinded  by  it.  His  career  may  be  held  up 
to  the  youtli  and  to  the  rising  statesmen  of  the  nation  as  one  to 
be  advantageously  studied. 

A  notice  of  this  distinguished  man,  which  appeared  in  a  Boston 
paper  at  the  time  of  his  deadi,  thus  sums  up  his  character:  ^  He 
was  a  diplomatist  and  statesman,  a  jurist,  a  scholar,  and  a  writer; 
and  he  was  of  the  first  dass  in  every  one  of  these  pursuits.  The 
country  will  sincerely  regret  the  death  of  one  whose  name  carries 
the  reader  back  to  Jefferson's  time,  and  who  was  associated  with  a 
generation  of  great  men,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away,  and  whom 
he  has  gone  to  join,  after  a  long^  pure,  and  useful  life;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  wronged  no  one,  but  bore  himself  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  talents 
intrusted  to  him.  EEis  name  will  have  a  high  j^buse  in  American 
history,  and  will  figure  there  with  equal  honor,  whether  the  histo- 
rian shall  write  of  our  pohtics  or  our  literature." 
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Jons  Sa  n DKiiSON",  the  author  of  the  lively  sketches  of  French 
society  in  that  attractive  book,  "  The  American  in  Paris,"  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Carlisle,  in  1783.  He  first  studied 
the  clamcs  (fitvorite  passages  of  whidi,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
interwove  in  his  essays  widi  happy  efk^)  with  a  cletgyman  of  his 
region,  trayeUing  some  seven  miles  from  home  daily  for  his  instruc- 
tion. In  1806,  he  studied  law  at  Philadelphia;  but,  requiring  a 
means  of  immediate  support,  became  a  teaclier  in  the  Clermont 
Seminary,  afterwards  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Principal,  J  ohn 
S.  Cair^,  and  becoming  a  partner  in  the  enterprise.  He  contri- 
buted to  The  Portfolio,"  and  wrote  occasionally  for  The  Aurora." 
The  portion  of  The  lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Bedaration  of 
Independence,"  published  in  1820,  were  written  by  himself  and  his 
brother.  Our  author's  share  of  this  work  was  tlw  composition  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes.  In  1833,  he  defended  his  favorite 
clai>:>ical  literature,  as  a  branch  of  study,  in  the  letters  signed 
"  Roberjot,"  directed  against  a  plan  of  education  proposed  for  the 
Girard  College.  His  health  &iling,  he  embarked  for  Havre  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  and  remained  in  Paris  nearly  a  year,  writing  the 
Berieo  of  de«riptiye  pape«  which  he  afterwards  pobluhed  h>  1838. 
enliLlcd,  "  Sketches  of  Paris  ,  m  Familiar  l^etters  to  liis  Friends.  By 
an  American  Gentleman."  He  also  visited  England  before  his 
return,  of  which  lie  commenced  a  similar  account  in  several  papers 
in  *'  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine." 

Betuming  to  America,  he  taught  the  Greek  and  I^tin  languages 
in  the  Philadelphia  High-SchooL  Though  broken  in  health,  he 
maintained  a  habit  of  cheerfuhiess,  exercising  his  talent  in  humor 
and  sarcasm.  Griswold,  who  saw  him  in  his  last  days,  speaks  of 
his  nnrtli,  and  tenderness,  and  fondness  for  his  daughter,  and  his 
cherished  recollections  of  his  departed  wife.  He  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, April  5th,  18^. 
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THOMAS  SAY. 

Mb.  Say  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  27th,  1787.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Say,  a  druggist,  who  introduced  him  into 
the  same  husinesB  with  his  Mend,  Speakman.  By  injudidou 
indoiseinentB,  the  partnerdiip  became  inTolved,  and  the  bmiiiesi 
brought  to  a  close.  Mr.  Say  afterwards  became  Curator  of  die 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  His  simple  habite 
of  life,  while  thus  occupied,  are  pleasantly  described  by  Dr. 
Ruschenberger : — 

"  He  reside  (1  iti  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  where  he  made  his 
bed  beneath  a  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and  fed  himself  on  bread  and 
milk ;  occasionally  he  cooked  a  chop,  or  boiled  an  egg ;  but  he 
wont  to  regard  eating  as  an  inconvenient  interruption  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  often  expressed  a  wish  tliat  Ik  ]i;id  been  made  with 
a  hole  in  liis  side,  in  which  he  might  deposit,  Irom  time  to  time, 
the  quantity  of  food  requisite  for  his  nourishment.  He  hved  in 
this  manner  several  years,  during  which  time  his  food  did  not  ooet, 
on  an  average,  more  than  twelve  cents  a  day.'* 

In  1818,  Mr.  Say  joined  Messrs.  Maclure,  Ord,  and  Peale,in  t 
scientific  exploration  of  the  islands  and  coast  of  Georgia.  Utef 
visited  East  Florida  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  their  progress  to 
the  interior  was  arrested  by  the  hostilities  hrtween  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  In  1819-20,  lie  accompanied, 
as  c  hief  geologist,  the  expedition  headed  by  Major  Long  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains ;  and,  in  1823,  to  the  sources  of  the  St  Feter^^ 
Biver  and  adjoining  country.  In  1825,  he  removed,  with  Mate  , 
and  Owen,  to  the  New  Harmony  settlement.  He  remained,  ifter  j 
the  separation  of  his  two  associates,  as  agent  of  the  property,  and 
died  of  a  fever,  Oetober  lOtli,  1834. 

His  chief  work  is  his  "  American  Entomology,"  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  three  beautifully  illustrated  octavo  volumes,  bjS. 
A.  Mitchell,  in  1824-^*  He  also  commenced  a  work  on  "  Ameri- 
can Conchology,'*  six  numbers  of  which  were  published  bete  hi* 
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death.        was  abd  a  fi^u^t  (xmtribntoT  to  the  Journal  of  the 

Academy,  and  other  simihir  periodicals.  His  discoveries  in  Ento- 
mology are  said  to  have  probably  been  greater  than  those  ever 
made  by  any  siogie  iuidividuaL 


JOHN  M.  SCOTT. 

If  any  one,  whose  tastes  lead  to  genealogical  inquiries,  will  turn 
to  page  876  of  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,*'  edition  of  1846^ 
he  will  find  an  account,  carried  back  to  the  year  1128,  of  the  line- 
age of  Sir  John  Soott,  Baronet,  of  Ancrum,  county  Boxburg,  Scot- 
laud,  who  died  in  1712. 

The  second  >un  of  tins  Sir  John  ^St ott  bore  the  same  name.  He 
came  to  this  country;  received  the  rights  ot  citizenshi])  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  1702;  and  was  afterwards  commandant  of  Fort 
Hunter,  on  the  river  Mohawk,  in  the  present  county  of  Schoharie. 
He  had  nine  children. 

'  The  eldest  of  these  nine  children  was  also  named  John  Soott. 
He  married  Marian  Morin,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Morin,  and  died 

in  1733.  He  left  one  cliild,  viz.,  Jolm  Morin  Scott,  who  was  a 
witty,  eloquent,  and  able  lawyer  of  i]\v  city  of  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  an  ardent  patriot 
of  the  revolutionary  era.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the.poli> 
tical  a88ociati<m  or  club  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  was  a 
very  active  member  of  that  body.  He  was  a  Brigadier*General  of 
the  New  York  Militia,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

General  Scott  died  in  1784,  aged  fifty-four,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  post  of  Secretary,  and  in  his  profession,  by  his  only  son  and 
eldest  cliild,  Lewis  Allaire  Scott,  who  in  turn  became  the  parent  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  of  a  daughter  who  died  childless. 

The  son,  John  Morin  Soott,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  New  York, 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1789.  His  fiither  died  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  youthful  widow,  who  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  brought  her  two 
young  cluidren  to  Fhikdeiphia,  when  the  boy  was  about  eight 
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years  old,  where  she  occupied  herself  with  their  education,  and,  in 
due  time,  with  the  social  amusements  t>l  which  she  was  fond, — a 
taste  which  her  son  inherited  from  her.  The  school  training  of  the 
lad  was  classicaL  He  was  well  drilled  in  the  "  rudiments"  by 
Rohert  Andrews^  and  graduated  at  Frinoeton,  with  the  seoond 
honor,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  lemained  at  Princeton  for  neaAj 
a  jeax  alter  his  graduation,  pursuing  his  studies  under  the  caie  of 
the  distinguished  President  of  the  College.  Returning  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  read  hiw  in  the  oflce  of  Wiiiiam  liawle,  and  was  duly 
admitted  to  prarticp. 

Young  Scott  now  found  himself  pleasantly  situated.  He  had 
been  a  diligent  student,  and  continued  to  be  so.  His  patrimony, 
though  moderate,  was  sufficient  to  place  him  beyond  the  immediate 
necessity  of  labor  in  his  profession,  and  he  followed  up  the  more 
refined  gaieties  of  the  times  with  the  zest  inspired  by  youth,  taste, 
leisure,  and  abundant  opportunity. 

These  halcyon  days  came  to  an  end.  When  he  came  of  age, 
Mr.  Scott  invested  his  means  with  a  mercantile  finn,  and  sailed  for 
Europe,  on  a  tour  of  improvement  and  pleasure.  In  a  lew  short 
months,  the  news  of  the  fiulure  of  the  house  compelled  him  to 
return  home,  to  find  his  property  wholly  lost,  and  himself  thence- 
forward dependent  on  his  own  exertions.  Scott  met  the  crisis  in 
his  affairs  mauidlly.  He  settled  down  to  his  profession,  and  became 
in  due  time  an  able,  accomplished,  and  successful  lawyer. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  account  of  his  professional 
career.   A  few  points  may,  however,  be  briefly  referred  ta 

like  that  of  idl  lawyers  of  considerable  practice,  his  life  was  one 
of  hard  labor. 

For  many  years,  in  early  life,  he  attended  the  courts  in  Xorth- 
aui}iton  and  the  neighboring  counties,  where  he  had  a  kind 
adviser  and  guide,  and  not  nnfrequently  a  professional  opponent, 
in  his  uncle,  the  able  Samuel  Bitgreaves,  and  where,  as  he  after- 
wards  remarked,  he  conducted  a  heavy  practice,  at  a  time  frfien 
no  one  in  Philadelphia  would  employ  him  to  collect  a  fifty  dollar 
note.  In  the  course  of  his  Northampton  practice,  he  acquiied  a 
good  knowledge  of  what  is  called  the  **  land  law**  of  Pennsylvan», 
a  branch  necessarily  vudumiliar  to  most  of  tlie  Bar  of  Philadelphia, 

To  great  natural  ability,  the  purest  integrity,  kiud  disposition. 
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and  pleasinj]^  mauucrs,  Mr.  Scott  added  extensive  reading  and  pro- 
found  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  immense  industry,  much  care 
in  the  preparation  of  causes,  and  skill  in  their  conduct.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  Insurance  and  Commercial  law,  and  well  rened 
in  these  heads. 

He  was  a  practical  and  scientific  book-keeper.   IGs  mode  of 

practice  was  fair  and  courteous  to  his  adversary.  He  was  a  very 
inspiritiiii^  and  eloquent  speaker,  lie  was,  perhaps,  not  suffi- 
cieutly  brief  in  his  arguments  to  suit  the  &8hiou  of  the  present 
d&y.  His  voice  was  not  of  the  best  kind  for  an  orator.  His  action 
was  free,  animated,  and  graceful ;  his  language  chaste  and  gram* 
matical,  not  fragmentary  or  interjectional.  His  biiefs  were,  for 
many  years,  of  the  most  laborious  description.  In  later  days,  they 
became  less  i>u,  auti  he  preferred  to  speak  witliout  niinutel)  pie- 
pared  notes,  but  with  a  mind  thorouo;hly  imbued  with  his  subject. 
His  kindly  feelings  were  apparent  in  his  speeches  at  the  Bar,  as 
well  as  ebewhere.  He  never  used  invective ;  he  was  not  satirical 
nor  cutting;  nor  did  he  aim  **bar  wit"  at  his  adversary.  High- 
toned,  he  could  be  roused ;  and  then  became  impassioned  or  indig- 
nant, but  never  cruel  or  unkind.  His  arguments  on,  (questions  of 
law  exhibited  great  reasoiiiug  power,  and  much  learning  and  re- 
search. In  addressing  a  jury,  his  usual  method  was,  deliberately, 
but  with  animation,  to  discuss  point  by  point,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
to  gain  step  by  step,  till  the  whole  was  won.  On  various  occasiouB, 
he  delivered  many  written  addresses  before  different  societies  and 
associations. 

Engrossing  as  were  the  cares  and  labors  of  his  profession,  Mr. 

Scott  was  an  active,  iuiiucntial,  and  useful  member  of  society  in 
other  particvdars. 

He  was  tor  some  years  an  oliicer  of  different  volunteer  compa- 
nies, and  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Troop  of  City  Cavalry, 
in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Gh:eat  Britain,  served  the  tour  of 
duty  at  Camp  Dupont,  where  he  was,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Cavalry.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Kcprescntatives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  served 
two  or  more  terms,  lie  was  always  fond  of  the  excitement  and 
occupations  of  representative  bodies,  and  of  political  lite,  but  never 
sought  for  office. 
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After  his  marriage,  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  tlie  City 
Councils — ^first  of  the  Comiiioii  Council,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Select  Council ;  of  which  latter  body  he  was  for  several  years  Pre- 
sident. He  was  a  member,  at  different  times^  of  various  Societieft 
and  £oaids  of  Diiectois.  -  In  1836,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
ABsembly ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention to  propose'Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Harrisburg,  in  May,  1837,  and  continued  its  daily  sessions 
at  that  place^  with  some  inteimissions,  till  November  of  the 
same  year,  when,  as  the  Hall  was  required  ftr  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Legislatute,  the  CcmTention  adjouined  to  Fhikdel- 
phia,  where  it  met  at  tJie  Musical  Ftind  Hall,  in  Locust  Street 
above  Eighth  Street,  on  the  27th  of  November.  Here  the  Con- 
•vention  continued  to  meet  until  its  final  adjournment,  ou  the  2*3d 
of  February,  1838.  This  body,  composed  ot  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  members,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  numbered 
in  its  xoU,  some  of  the  fi>remfl6t  men  of  the  CommonweaUh,  and 
many  otheis.of  great  ability.  In  it,  almost  every  shade  of  opinicn 
found  a  representative— firam  him  who  wou\d  not  fitvor  the  change 
of  a  word  or  comma  of  the  old  Constitution,  to  him  who  ad^  ocatcd 
the  freest  amendment.  Thus  it  happc  iK  d,  that  the  clauses  of  the 
old  Constitution,  and  the  numerous  propositions  introduced  into 
the  Convention,  became  the  subjects  of  thorough  debate ;  and  the 
sessions  which  at  tot  were  expected  to  terminate  speedily,  lasted 
nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Scott  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  His 
speedies  were  geneially  "conservative"  in  sentiment,  and  were 
marked  by  much  ability,  and  a  uniform  tone  of  courtesy  and 
respect  towards  tliobe  who  differed  with  liim  in  opiiuon.  He  was 
one  of  the  Committee  ou  the  Schedule,  lie  was  of  the  Whig 
school  of  politics. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Soott  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  of  Philadplphia 
as  their  candidate  for  Congress.  But  care  fiir  his  growing  fimily 
induced  him  reluctantly  to  dedxne.  In  1841,  he  was  dected  Mayor 
of  Fhiladelpliia,  and  was  twice  re-elected,  holding  the  office  §ca 
three  years.  He  was  uiuauuiousl)  nuniiuuted  the  fourth  year  by 
the  Whig  nominating  body  (called  the  Conibreuce)  but  declined 
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theiumuiiationf  although  pressed  upon  him  by  a  second  unanhnous 

Tote  of  the  Conference,  taken  after  his  letter  of  declination  had  been 
read  to  them. 

One  day  during  his  term  of  service,  an  insane  person  at  the 
Mayor's  O&ce  £b:ed  at  him  from  behind,  with  a  pistol.  The  ball 
stmck  on  the  crossiiig  of  Mi.  Scott's  gum^elastic  suspenders  im- 
mediately over  the  spimd  column,  but  although  he  was  pros- 
tmted  to  the  ground  liy  the  ^violei^  of  the  Uow,  it  did  no  further 
damage  beyond  breaking  the  skin,  and  inflicting  a  severe  contu- 
sion. But  for  the  double  gum-clatstic,  Mr.  Scott's  life  would  have 
ended  ou  the  s|X)t.  The  poor  fellow  who  fired  the  shot  was  con- 
veyed to  prison^  where  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself,  and  died  in 
a  few  days  &om  disease,  and  perhaps  partly  j&om  the  loss  of  blood 
he  had  suffered  by  his  sel^inflicted  wounds. 

Mr.  Scott  was  again  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  18dO, 
1851,  and  1852. 

In  person,  Mr.  Scott  was  of  medium  height,  and  light  but  well- 
proportioned  frame.  lie  was  vivacious  in  movement,  erect  in  car- 
riage. He  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  gaiety  of  spirit,  com- 
huied  with  firmness  of  purpose;  hair,  in  youth,  aubuhx  or  red, 
afkerwards  much  mixed  wiUi  gray;  heavy  eyebrows;  whiskers; 
light  eyes ;  and  a  complexion  at  first  ruddy,  afterwards  sallow.  His 
marriage,  wliich  was  in  1817,  was  blessed  to  the  last  vdth  the  most 
perfect  happiness. 

The  truest  aud.  most  endearing  affection  sate  at  his  board  and 
ruled  in  his  household.  His  greatest  delight  was  ever  found  in  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily ;  and  the  fond 
husband  and  kind  and  generous  parent  experienced  in  his  domestio 
hi^plnesa  one  of  the  purest  and  most  enduring  joys  vouchsafed  to 
mankind.  He  had  seven  children,  of  whom  five  survived  him. 
The  death  of  the  third,  a  son,  who  had  grown  to  nmns  estate,  a 
few  years  previous  to  Mr.  Scott's  death,  was  a  severe  blow,  and 
wdghed  heavily  upon  him.  In  the  troubled  sleep  of  his  last  ill- 
nesB,  the  name  of  this  son  was  breathed  in  the  tenderest  accents. 
Another  died  in  infimcy. 

IkEt.  Scott  died  on  the  8d  of  April,  1868.  An  editorial  notice  of 
his  decease,  which  appeared  in  an  afltemoon  newspaper  of  the  same 
day,  expruijses  well  the  |K)sition  accorded  to  liim  by  the  public 
voice.    The  notice  is  as  ibiiows ; — 
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*^  Tt  is  with  sincere  and  profound  regret  that  we  announce  the 

death,  this  morning,  of  John  M.  Scott,  and  this  sentiment  is  one 
with  which  this  whole  comiimiiity  will  sympathize.  The  deceased 
was  distinguished  as  among  the  most  eminent  membeis  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar,  where  he  has  heen  regaided,  dniing  a  very  long 
professional  career  of  honor  and  nsefiifaiesB,  as  eminent  £>r  his  legal 
learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  high  probity,  no  less  than  fcx  hk 
courtly  manners  as  a  refined  gentleman. 

"It  is  hut  a  year  since  Mr.  Scott  retired  from  the  practice  of  the 
law  to  enjoy  a  ripe  old  a^e  in  tlie  retirement  of  his  home  and  family. 
Ihiring  his  past  life,  he  had  honorably  filled  many  public  offices  of 
trust,  to  which  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had 
spontaneously  called  him. 

He  was  Mayor  of  the  dty,  and  his  term  of  service  was  distm- 
guished  by  rare  intelligence  and  integrity.  The  Bar  will  do  ampfe 
justice  to  his  memory  and  his  merits,  and  we  need  only  express  our 
honest  regret  at  the  hiss  of  so  excellent  a  man,  whose  intluence  and 
example  were  strongly  felt  fox  the  good  of  oui  dty." 


JAMEb  SEAKLE* 

James  Searle,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1730,  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  But  little  is  now  known  of  his  eaiiy 
life.  About  the  time  of  his  majority,  or  soon  after,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  house  of  his  brother,  John  Searle,  at  Madeira, 

where  he  continued  till  1 759,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  firm 
of  John  Searle  &  Co.  Between  the  years  175'3  and  1759,  he  paid 
several  visits  to  America,  and  more  particularly  to  Philadelphia. 

In  17(V?.  he  married  Miss  Nancy  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Patrick 
Smithy  of  Wateifoid,  England.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  left 
Madeira,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his  name  appears  among 
the  signers  of  the  memorable  Non-importatton  Agreement,  of  0^ 
tohi  r  '25th,  1765,  by  which  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  mntnally  hound  themselves  not  to  order  any  more 
goods  £rom  Great  Britain;  to  countermand  orders  already  sent; 
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and  further,  to  sell  no  goods  or  merchandise  shipped  then  on  com- 
minum,  after  the  first  of  January  following,  until  the  Stamp  Act 
be  repealed;  an  important  paper,  which  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  hia 
^  History  of  the  United  States,"  does  not  even  allude  to,  though  he 

notices  an  exactly  similar  agreement,  six  days  later,  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  New  York,  and  speaks  of  "the  people  of  the 
neighboring  governments"  being  "  invited"  to  ''join  in  the  league, 
justly  confident  they  would  follow  the  example  of  New  York 
which  example"  appears  xeally  to  have  been  set  by  Philadelphia. 
In  1771,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  The  Sodety  of 
tiie  Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick,*'  a  worthy  fraternity,"  existing 
in  Philadelphia  from  1771  to  1798,  numbering  amon^  its  members 
Generals  Wayne,  Knox,  Irvine,  Mo}lan,  and  Tliuiup:>on,  Commo- 
dore Barry,  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  As  the  number  of 
homvary  members  was  limited  to  ten^  this  was  no  ordinary  com- 
pliment 

On  tlie  20th  of  November,  1776,  Mr.  Searle  was  elected  by  Con- 
gress one  of  the  managers  of  the  United  States  Lottery.   He  con* 

tmued  to  hold  this  position  until  August  19th,  1778,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  t\w  Navy  Board,  wiucli  office  he  resigned  ou 
the  28th  of  iScptcmber  ioliowing,  on  account  of  objectious  to  the 
then  existing  naval  regiilations. 

Bat  he  was  destined  not  to  remain  long  out  of  public  life ;  for, 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1778,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  General 
Anembly  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  delegates  of  that  State  in 
Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month. 

In  this  assembly  Mr.  Searle  appears  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
part.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Commercial  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  most  important  committees  of  that  body ;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  member  of  the  committee  to  apportion  the  quota  of 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  each  State;  of  the  Marine  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  these  committees  but  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State  was  chosen;  and  liis  associates  were  such, 
leadin*,^  men  as  Henry  Laurens,  Thomas  McKean,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
OUver  I  Usworth,  and  liichaxd  Henry  Lee. 

In  1779,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univeisity  of 
Peonsylvaua;  and,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  re-elected 
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a  delegate  to  Congress;  and  held  this  positum  when,  csa  the  Sth 
of  July,  1780,  he  was  appomted,  by  the  Governor  and  Coimcil, 
the  agent  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  n^fotiate  a  loan  of 

£'200,000  sterling,  in  such  counn  ies  or  states  iu  Europe  •  as  he 
should  judge  most  likely  to  fiivor  his  views."  A  letter  of  instructions 
was  drawn  up  at  the  same  time  and  handed  to  Mr.  bearle,  together 
with  a  commission  as  Lieutenant-ColoneL  in  the  militia  of  the 
State.  He  set  ont  on  his  mission  without  delay,  and  anived  at 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  September,  17S0,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Holland,  as  promising  a  more  fiivorable  field  fer  his  exertions  than 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  But  he  found  the  people  so  nuirh 
under  the  "  influence  of  fear  of  uifending  their  governors,  who 
were  said  to  be  attached  to  British  interests  and  measures,"  that 
he  met  with  no  success ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Adams,  applying  at  ^ 
same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  was  equally  imsiiD- 
oessful.  During  this  time,  he  communicated  fiiUy  and  £»qiientfj 
accounts  of  his  efforts  and  progress  to  President  Beed,  of  whom  he 
was  always  an  ut  Lached  fnc  nd.  After  remaining  some  months  in 
Holland,  Mr.  Searle  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  there,  but  with  like,  though  not  singular,  ill-fortime,  ai 
agents  from  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  had  been  vainly  endeavQi^ 
ing  to  accomplish  the  same  desired  object  Br.  FrankHn  waa  ^  the 
declared  enemy  of  private  State  loans,"  and  his  opinions  and  infla- 
ence  were  all-potent  in  France  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Searle  returned  once  more  to  Holland,  though  witli  httfc 
'  hope  of  success,  and  (^  enls  ftilly  justified  his  fears.    Ha^dng  re- 

mained in  Holland  till  August,  1781,  and  his  health  being  seriously 
impaired  by  the  un&vorable  cUmate,  he  took  passage  fi>r  America 
m  the  unlucky  South  Carolina  firiigate."  The  South  Oaiolina  wai 
carried  to  the  northward  as  ftr  as  Sheliand,  and  the  onfoitmiate 
passengers  were  tossed  about  for  nearly  six  weeks  at  sea.  On  the 
23d  of  September  some  of  them  were  landed  at  Galicia,  and  Mr. 
Searle  proceeded  tiience  to  L*Orieut.  Shortly  after  his  arriNn]  at 
this  place,  he  received  the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  wife ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  news  c(f  xmfortunatc  losses, 
by  reason  of  the  war,  to  the  amoimt  of  £10,000  steritng.  These 
xnisfertunes  completesly  overwhefaned  him,  and  he  gave  up  his 
design  of  proceeding  to  Amerioi  at  that  time;  indeed,  he  oontem- 
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plated  ^  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Europe.**  But,  in 
the  spring  of  1782,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  resolutions 
of  Council  lelative  to  his  lecall,  he  embarked  for  America,  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  foUovring  June. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  he  was  subjected  to  the  usual 
harassing  annoyances  wliich  tliose  who  had  accounts  to  settle  witli 
State  or  Government  so  frequently  experienced,  and  seems  to  have 
been  dancing  attendance  on  the  Assembly  for  a  year  or  tvvo,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  receiving  what  was  his  due.  But  the  State  txea- 
muj  was  not  in  a  plethoric  condition,  and  the  unibrtunate  cieditor 
generally  received  more  fnr  promises  than  just  perfomtances. 

In  1784,  Ml.  Searlc'was  appointed  commission-agent  for  h\s 
brother's  Madeim  house,  and  took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  and,  in  1785,  with  prospects  brightening, 
he  took,  for  his  second  wife.  Miss  Isabella  West,  a  fair  bride,  just 
twenty  years  of  age,  a  daughter  of  George  West,  Esq.,  of  Mon- 
numth  County,  New  Jexsey,  and  a  descendant  of  Lord  De-la-vrarr, 
Governor  and  Captain*G^eneral  of  Virginia  in  1609.  With  this 
lady  lie  lived  happily  nnd  had  sevLiiLl  cluklren,  and,  for  several 
years,  his  fortunes  seemed  to  be  reviving;  but,  in  1790,  ili-tbrtime 
again  appeared  to  predominate. 

Mr.  Searle  was  an  open,  generous  liver ;  is  described  as  "  a  high- 
bred  gentieman,  and  very  convivial and  is  also  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  greatest  vrits  of  the  time.**  He  posaossed  a  zeady  pen,  and 
a  graceful  flow  of  language,  and  was  an  ardent  and  true  patriot. 
It  appears,  from  such  of  his  correspondence  as  snr^  ives,  that  his 
derlining  years  were  clouded  by  unhappy  private  embarmssiiienta. 
Greatly  broken  in  spirits,  and  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  liia  closing 
life  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  eminent  patriot 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  and,  like  him,  worthier  of  a  better  £ite, 
be  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  7t]i  of  August,  1797,  and  was 
baried  in  St  Peter^s  ehuich}  uid,  at  the  ccAner  of  Third  and  Pine 
Streets.  , 
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JONATHAN  DICKINSON  SERGEANT.  • 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  zealous  patriot  and  emineut  lawy  er,  and 
was  bom  at  Pnnoeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1746.  His 
fitther  was  Jonathan  Seigeant,  a  highly  respectable  dtisen  of  New 
Jeney,  and  his  mother  was  die  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  the  firrt  President  of  Princeton  College,  whose  learned 
and  pious  writings  are  extensively  known,  and  have  obtained  for 
his  memory  the  hi^h  respect  due  to  an  Enlightened  and  faithful 
servant  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  letters.  The  subject  of  this 
article  studied  the  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  Esq.,  the  elder.  He 
began  the  practice  early,  and  with  decided  success. 

In  February,  1776,  he  was  returned  a  delegate  fimn  New  Jeney 
to  Congress,  when  he  became  a  fidthful  and  industrious  member  cf 
that  iUustrious  body.  lie  continued  in  this  station  throughout  the 
perilous  period  of  1776,  and  part  of  1777.  In  the  mouth  of  July, 
of  the  latter  year,  he  was  called  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  office  of  Attorney-General. 

In  1778,  Congress  having  directed  a  court-martial  for  the  tnal 
of  General  St  Clair  and  other  officers,  in  relation  to  the  evacuation 
of  ^conderoga,  and  ordered  two  counsellors,  learned  in  the  law, 
to  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Judge- Advocate  in  conducting  the 
trial,  selected  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr,  Fattei^son,  Attoruey-Geneial 
of  Xpw  Jersey,  to  perforin  that  duty. 

In  the  celebrated  controYersy  between  the  States  of  Peiuisyl- 
vania  and  Connecticut,  oonceming  the  Wyoming  lands^  whidi  wis 
heard  and  determined,  in  1782,  before  a  Court  of  Conmiissiooeis, 
hdd  under  the  Confederation,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  one  of  the  oounsd 
for  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1780,  the  storm  of  war  havin^ir  passed  away,  he  resi^^^ned  the 
office  of  Attorney-General,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  proie&uou, 
in  which  his  business  was  large  and  lucrative. 

He  continued  to  e^joy  good  health,  in  the  midst  of  his  fiiends 
and  a  numerous  fiunily,  till  the  pestilence  of  the  yeUow  foyer  of 
1793  visited  the  dty  of  Fhiladdphia.  He  was  appointed  on  a 
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Committee  of  Health,  and  Temained  to  asBut  flie  ride,  lelieve  the 

distressed,  and  provide  tlie  lielpless  orphans  with  clothiii*^,  iood, 
aiid  slielter,  from  funds  charitably  contributed  by  themselves  and 
their  fellow-citizens.  In  the  performance  of  this  interesting^  and 
hazardous  duty,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever^in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1793.   He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  distiDguiahed  for  integrity,  learning,  and 
industry ;  for  great  promptness,  and  an  uncommonly  fine  natural 
elocution.  As  a  man,  he  was^  kind,  *];enerous,  and  actively  bene- 
volent ;  free  fi*om  selfishness  and  timidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
prudent  and  just. 


HON.  JOHN  SERGEANT. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  lived  there  for 
seventy-three  years,  during  iifty-thrce  of  which  he  was,  as  an  advo- 
CRte  and  connseUor,  one  of  the  ministeisB  of  justice.  He  has  been 
known  and  honored  fox  half  a  centnry;  and  in  ability,  in  learning, 
in  integrity,  in  liberal  &imess,  and  in  habitual  courtesy,  he  has 
maintained  the  reputation  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  sup- 
ported the  inherent  dignity  of  the  profession. 

He  continned  from  year  to  year,  during  his  whole  life,  increasing 
his  titles  to  respect  and  honor  every  day,  until  lie  achieved  the 
highest  degrees  of  both— as  wise  men  estimate  degrees  of  honor 
and  respect— by  merit,  and  not  by  accident,  or  fortone,  or  the 
breath  of  popular  applause.  He  has  rounded  the  whole  circle  of 
his  life,  fully,  completely,  perfectly.  He  has  descended  to  his  rest 
with  the  mild  serenity  autl  beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  after  a  course 
as  uninterrupted  ruul  regular  as  the  annual  movement  of  the  earth 
itself  round  that  orb.  He  has  more  than  lived  out  what  the 
Fflalmist  calls  the  days  of  our  age."  He  has  escaped  the  labor 
and  sorrow"  that  are  foreboded  to  the  strength  ^t  attains  fbur- 
aoore and  now  from  henceforth,  by  the  necessity  whidi  makes  the 
past  unchangeable,  there  is  to  be  no  decline  nor  decay  in  his  bright 
example.    I  regard  Mr.  Sergeant  iis  a  fortunate  man. 

I  knew  him  well;  I  respected  him  truly ;  I  honored  him  faith- 
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fully.  I  honored  and  respected  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  I  shall 
honor  and  respect  his  memory  to  the  end  of  my  own.  No  tmial 
incoQgndtties  of  feeling  or  opuiioii— no  miBfcpccscntatMto,  howm 
arising— no  petty  guBt-Hu>  doud  of  a  hand's  breadliif  iddch  my 
and  will  chill  or  overcast  the  oonunon  d^y  of  the  truest  frMs  b 
a  life  of  fifty-five  years,  ever  for  a  single  instant  disturbed  the 
iuLimliitiuiis  of  my  regard  for  him,  or  even  reached  the  depths  in 
wliich  they  were  laid.  These  foundations  were  laid  upon  his  prin- 
ciples, as  I  well  knew  them  iid^y  yopis  ago.  They  were  laid  deep 
upon  that  sure  basis;  and  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  change  or 
chance,  as  his  principles  weie. 

Mr.  Sergeant  and  myself  were  fellow-students  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Jared  Ingersoll — a  name  that  I  can  never  mention  without  tke 
profouudest  veneration,  as  ray  master  and  guide  in  the  law — and  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  both  Mr.  Sergeant  and  myself  to  be  r.iis^l 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time.  It  may  not  be  knoim 
to  the  present  age,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fiust,  that  in  that  vene- 
rable man's  person  there  were  ahnost  two  dbttnct  natures,  of  dif* 
ferent  qualities,  though  both  of  them  excellent ;  bis  nature  b 
refleetion  and  his  nature  in  action.  In  reflection,  he  was,  or  ap- 
peared to  l)e,  rather  slow,  uucertiiin,  deUberate, — poising  and 
balancing  thought  against  thought,  and  authority  against  authority, 
as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  approach  the  conclusion ;  and  the  con^'- 
quence  of  it,  I  believe,  was,  that  while  he  was  generally,  and  for 
the  most  part  right,  if  he  ever  was  otherwise  it  was  becaoae  libe 
truth  of  the  conclusion  was  hurt  by  the  slowness  of  the  prooen 
This  was  one  nature.  But  when  he  came  into  action,  he  wis  d« 
most  clear,  decided,  bold,  acute,  far-sightecl  man,  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  hfe,  as  it  regarded  all  the  purposes  of  his  cause ;  and 
he  sprang  to  his  conclusion  instantly  and  £eariessly,  as  if  he  came 
to  it  by  inspiration. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  admitted  mto  Mr.  IngenoU^  office  some  few, 
perhaps  half  a  doien,  months  before  me.  We  were  of  tiieMW 
age  within  a  slioit  montli.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  a  tennffl 
advance  ot  me;  he  in  December,  1799,  and  myself  in  the  following 
March. 

In  Mr.  IngersolFs  offioe  Mr.  Seigeant  was  a  &ithM  student.— 
addicted  to  little  pleasure,— social,  cheeifhl,  and  gay»  with  the 
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fiiends  whom  he  pvefexred ;  and  giving  to  myself  without  stint,  aU 
the  leisure  time  he  had,  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshment,  or  of  mutual  benefit,  in  the  course  of  our  studies. 
He  had  at  that  tune,  what  all  have  since  ol)seTvcd,  an  extraordi- 
nary quickness  of  thought,  and  an  equally  extraordinary  grasp  ox 
comprehension  of  the  thought  or  argument  that  was  opposed  to 
him.  Whatever  he  studied,  he  knew  well ;  and,  when  he  left  the 
office,  was  as  accomplished  a  student  as  ever  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  opinion  of  him  was  such,  that  I  recollect, 
upon  one  occasion,  when  I  went  to  the  master  to  solve  a  point 
which  my  ignorance  had  not  comprehended,  that  he  said  to  me, 
^  Go  to  Mr.  Sergeant :  he  has  been  over  that,  and  he  can  tell  you, 
if  anyhody  can."  I  accordingly  went  to  him,  and  he  told  me. 
This  remarkable  power  of  Mr.  Sesgemit,  his  quickness  of  thought, 
and  grasp  of  compxehension  of  whatever  was  submitted  to  him, 
either  on  the  same  side  or  against  Mm,  you  must  have  been  fit- 
niihar  with. 

Tn  addition  to  his  quickness,  errasp  of  tliought,  and  power  of 
comprehension,  he  derived,  through  an  cxccllcut  education,  the  art 
of  arranging  his  argument  with  perfect  skill,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  most  effective  logic ;  and  he  was  able  to  penetrate  the  want 
of  it  in  anybody  that  was  opposed  to  him.  He  never  split  hairs. 
He  never  confused  his  premises  and  condnsion,  by  blending  them 
together  or  involving  them  in  any  way ;  and  he  never  permitted 
any  one  to  do  it  against  him  ;  and  he  marched  to  his  conclusion  by 
a  path  or  paths  that  he  was  \villing  to  let  everybody  trace  and  ex- 
amine after  he  had  completed  the  passage ;  and  it  was  not  safe  jfor 
any  man  to  do  otherwise  with  him. 

Mr.  Sergeant,  I  need  not  say,  advanced  from  that  time,  steadily 
and  uninterruptedly,  until  he  came  to  the  position  that  he  finally 
held.  His  progress  was  more  rapid  lliau  that  of  some  of  liis  cotem- 
poraries ;  but  at  lengtli  they  approached  nearly  to  his  position  ;  and 
it  was  from  being  concerned  myself  frequently  on  the  same  side 
with  him,  that  I  came  at  length  to  know  the  peculiar  habits  of  his 
mind,  to  which,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Bar  may  be  strangers.  Any 
man,  in  any  position  at  that  time,  could  know  what  lus  poweia 
were.  No  man  could  so  well  know  as  myself  the  manner  in  which 
he  brought  his  powers  into  action. 
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I  need  not  say  what  was  the  extent  of  his  leuning,  or  the  e&e- 
tiveneM  with  which  he  handled  every  cause  that  was  submitted  to 
him ;  you  have  been  the  witnesses  of  that  But  I  may  speak  of 
what  were  the  moral  qualities  of  the  man  during  his  whole  career 
at  the  Bar.  His  honor  and  integrity  in  all  tliat  regaidt-d  the  pro- 
fession or  the  management  of  lus  cause,  were  not  only  above  im- 
peachment or  imputation,  but  beyond  the  thought  of  it.  So  distinct 
and  univerBal  was  this  impression,  that  if  any  man  bad  directed  t 
battery  of  that  sort  against  him,  the  recoil  would  have  prostiated 
him  to  the  earth.  His  heart,  his  mind,  his  principles,  his  con- 
science,  his  bond  to  man,  imd  his  bond  to  Heaven,  which  he  had 
given  early,  and  which,  to  the  last,  he  never  intentionally  violate 
would  have  made  it,  Imnianly  speaking,  impossible  to  him  to  swerve 
from  his  integrity.  It  is  the  best  example  for  the  rising  genenUiflQ 
to  have  before  them.  He  was  .perfectly  fair.  There  was  no  eTBsioD, 
no  stratagem,  no  surprisal,  no  inyocation  of  prejudice,  no  apped  to 
unworthy  passions ;  he  was  above,  fer  above,  all  this.  Mr.  Seigetnt 
had  too  much  strength,  indeed,  to  make  use  of  such  arts,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  virtue.  He  was  charitable  in  doing  w  oi  k  at  tlie  BiU 
without  pecuniary  compensation,  though  not  without  reward ;  he 
had  that  which  in  his  judgment  was  the  best.  But  he  did  not  do 
it  ostentatiously.  He  did  not  do  it  by  proclamation,  infenning  the 
court  in  the  presence  of  the  bystanders  that  he  had  not  receiTed  i 
fee,  but  that  it  would  make  no  difGraence  with  him.  He  never  let 
his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did.  Still  less  did  he  efer 
impose  upon  the  left  hand  of  otheiis,  by  iufomnng  tlieni  of  whai 
his  right  hand  had  not  done.  He  was  in  every  respect  iutemally, 
in  the  heart,  a  most  kind  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  kind 
by  routine, — ^kind  by  ceremonial  courtesy. 

Having  spoken  of  his  manners  at  the  Bar,  and  the  example  he 
gave  to  the  Bar,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  range  of  his  mind,  as  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  range  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  mind 
was  just  as  wide  as  the  whole  cu'cie  of  iii.^  piutessional  necessities. 
He  knew  the  bearings  of  every  part  of  the  law,  although  he  had 
not  penetrated  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  it.  But  he  could 
draw  his  resources  from  every  part  with  equal  ease  when  it  was 
necessary.  And  it  was  often  a  matter  of  doubt  in  my  own  niiid 
with  what  branch  of  the  law  ha  was  most  oonveisant  He  M 
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aoqnived  an  early  training  in  criminal  law,  and  in  that  he  not  only 
went  before  his  cotemporaries,  but  he  stood  on  one  side  of  them, 
•  walking  a  diflferent  line.  He  was,  of  course,  generally  accouiplished, 
as  you  may  judge  from  what  I  liave  said.  But  if  he  had  any  predi- 
lection— and  I  think  he  had — the  discursiveness  of  his  mind  incUned 
him  to  such  queattons  as  would,  not  fetter  him  by  the  chains  of 
authority,  but  would  vafkx  him  to  choose  for  himself  the  path  in 
which  his  own  suggestive  powers  could  work  freely.  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  he  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
class  of  constitutional  questions.  They  were  the  best  suited  to 
him.  15 lit  workrd  with  ease  and  vigor  in  many  fields.  It  was 
not  altogether  so  with  our  predecessors  at  this  Bar.  Although  tiiey 
were  all  competent,  able,  and  effective  men,  there  was  a  marked 
diflnenoe  in  them  in  respect  to  their  particular  exoellenoe.  Mx. 
Lewis  was  the  crown  lawyer<— the  criminal  lawyer  by  way  of  emi* 
nence.  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman  was  the  lawyer  for  estates  and 
tenures,  devises  and  remainders.  "Mr.  Ingersoli,  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
Mr.  Rawlc  were  most  able  afh ocates,  and  more  able  than  others  in 
commercial  law.  And  Mr.  Duponceau  was  the  prime  leader  in 
maritime  and  public  law.  At  that  time,  the  preference  was  given 
by  all  of  them  to  the  leader  in  tliat  particular  branch  upon  wliich 
the  case  might  depend.  In  modem  times,  I  believe  tlds  practice 
is  forgotten  and  passed  away.  General  finish  and  accomplishment 
prevail,  and  thorc  is  no  one  now  can  claim  to  himself  a  prominent 
abilit}  ill  nny  ^jarticular  branch.  So  much  for  Mr.  Sergeant's  pro- 
fessional char  u  tcr  and  professional  Ufe. 

He  died  2M  November,  1852,  aged  seventy-three  years, — 
/Vom  Mm,  Boraoe  Binn^t  Bemarka  to  tk§  Bar  PhUadelpitia, 
Nocemher^  1862. 


ADAM  8EYBERT, 

Adam  Sstubbt,  M.D.,  a  member  of  Congress  for  eight  years  ftom 
Philadelphia,  died  at  Ftois,  May  2d,  1825,  bequeathing  $1000  for 

educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  $500  for  the  Orphan  Asylum, 

Philadelphia.    He  was  a  man  of  science  and  benevolence,  and  was 
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particularly  skilful  as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist.  He  published 
a  valuable  work,  ^^Statutical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  fion 
1789  to  1818,"  4to.^  He  was  a  great  Mend  to  the  encouxagcment 
of  American  manufactures. 


JACOB  SHALLUS, 

Jacob  Shallus,  a  native  of  Thiladelphia,  died  18th  April,  1796, 
aged  forty-six  years.  He  ser\^ed  as  volunteer  Quarter-Master  to 
the  first  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  commanded  by  De  Haas,  on  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  and  was  present  during  its  siege.  For 
his  good  conduct  he  was  promoted,  in  May,  1776,  by  the  Qeneial- 
in-c^ie^  Barrack-Master  of  the  amy.  Tm  1777,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Commissary  <if  the  State  of  Pennsyl  vania  ;  and,  after  tiie 
close  of  the  \var,  was  for  many  years  successively  elected  Assistant 
Clerk  of  the  Aj^semblv  of  that  State.  He  was  also  Assistant  Seere- 
tary  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1790. .  He  was  the  father  of  Francis  Shallus,  who,  in 
1817,  published,  in  two  Tolumes,  Chronological  Tables,  for  Sveiy 
Day  in  the  Year,"  an  interesting  work  of  some  merit,  and  rare. 


JAMES  SHAS8W0OD. 

James  Shabswood  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Maidi 

24th,  1747-8,  old  style.  His  great-grandfather,  George  Sharsr 
wood,  emigrated  from  England,  and  settled  in  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, about  the  year  1665.  A  short  account  of  his  family  is  to 
be  found  in  Caulkin's  "  History  of  New  London,"  page  347.  His 
father,  George  Sharswood,  was  bom  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey, 
October  18th,  1696,  and  came  to  Philaddpihia  in  tibe  year  1706,  a 
boy  ten  yean  old.  He  died  in  1780,  in  ifae  eighty-fiiiiith  year  ef 
his  age.   James  had  two  brothers,  George  and  William,  both  of 
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whom  died  npinaTried.  Tliough  intended  £>r  mechanical  poxsuits, 
the  three  hoys  were  placed  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  College  of 

Philadelpliici,  under  the  lie  v.  ^Ir.  Beverid^e,  and  remained  there 
until  their  class  was  prepared  for  college,  receiving  thus  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  sound,  classical,  and  mathematical  education.  James 
learned  the  business  of  a  house-carpenter,  but  followed  the  business 
ozdy  a  very  short  tune.  After  the  dose^  of  the  BoTolutionaiy  War, 
and  the  death  of  his  father,  he  engaged  fin*  some  years  in  the  lam- 
ber  business,  having  his  Inmher-yard  first  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Sixth  and  Arch  Streets ;  and  afterwards  at  the  nortlieast  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Race  Streets.  On  tiie  2d  Ay>ril,  1775,  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bredin,  of  Abingtou,  Bucks 
Connt}'.  About  this  period  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  had 
well-nigh  proved  &tal  at  the  time,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
he  carried  to  his  graye.  He  fell  from  the  third  story  of  a  new 
house,  through  the  open  rafters,  striking  his  back  against  one  of 
them  in  the  course  of  his  fall.  This  injury  eventually  produced  a 
curvature  of  the  spine.  However,  in  1776,  he  was  chosen  Captain 
of  a  company  of  volunteers,  or  "  associators,"  as  they  were  tenned.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  marched,  with  fiiieen  hundred  others,  to 
Trenton.  On  the  8th  of  that  month.  General  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  troops,  Cdonel  Cad- 
walader,  wtth  the  PennsylTania  militia,  oocopied  the  ground  aboye 
and  below  the  mouth  of  Neshaminy  Creek,  lui  far  down  as  Dunk's 
Ferry.  The  battle  of  Trcutoii  was  fought  December  26th,  177G. 
It  was  part  of  the  plan  for  Colonel  Cadwalader  to  cross  the  river  at 
Bristol,  and  attack  the  British  post  at  Burlington.  Some  of  the 
in&ntry,  Sharswood's  company  included,  passed  over  in  the  ni^t, 
and  were  posted  so  near  the  British  as  to  hear  distinctly  the  sentip 
nels  reUering  guard.  The  ice  in  the  river  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  ^ct  over  the  artillery ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  detach- 
ment returned.  That  winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  this  latitude.  The 
troops  layout  a  great  deal  on  the  bare  ground,  and  were  otherwise 
iseoeiisarily  exposed.  So  Tiolent  a  return  ci  his  pains  in  the  part 
injured  by  his  fidl  took  place  that  Sharswood  was  obliged  to  tkam 
up  his  command,  and  return,  or  rather  be  transported  home  in  a 
litter,  for  he  could  no  longer  stand  on  his  feet 
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In  1793,  bzoke  oat,  in  Ptiikdelpfaia,  that  fearftd  epidemic,  the 
yellow  fever.    One  of  the  fiwt  appearing  to  be  affected  with  some 

extraurduiary  symptoms  was  a  son  of  James  Sharswood,  as  idated 
by  Dr.  Rush  in  his  Account,  page  5.    A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  was  held  at  the  Court-house  September  14th,  1193. 
At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed    to  transact  the  whole 
of  the  bniiness  relative  to  mitigating  the  suAeiings  of  thoee  that 
are  or  may  be  afflicted  with  the  disoider  prevalent  in  this  city  and 
vicinity ;  to  procnre  physicians,  nnrses,  and  attendants,  and  gene- 
rally to  furnish  those  thinj^  that  are  or  mav  become  necessiirv  to 
be  performed  for  the  above-mentioned  pmi)osc  '   JaiiK  s  ShaiNwood 
was  one  of  the  committf  (\    It  met  and  organized,  and  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointeil  to  t  ike  charge  of  Bush  Hill  Hospital,  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  infected.   Of  this  sub-committee  Jamei 
Sharswood  was  a  member.   Three  of  the  snb-committee  attended 
every  day  at  the  City  Hall,  from  9  to  12  o'clock  a.v.,  and  from  S 
to  6  o'clock  P.M.,    to  receive  applications  for  relief,  and  to  aftord 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  pei*sons  afflicted  with  the 
prevalent  malignant  fever.*'    From  the  14th  September,  1793,  until 
1st  December,  1793,  the  committee  met  daily;  and,  after  that,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  when  their  labors,  as  a  general  committee, 
dosed.  Hie  published  minutes  show  that  James  Sharswood  was 
present  at  every  meeting  of  the  committee.    On  the  3d  October, 
1793,  he  was  added  to  the  Orplian  C'onmiittee.    On  the  24th 
December,  1 793,  the  committee,  taking  into  consideration  the 
destitute  and  affecting  condition  of  those  cliildren  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  parents  and  friends  by  the  late  malignant  fever,  and 
who  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  committee,*'  it  was  resolved 
that  a  memorial  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Legialfltine, 
fer  the  pur^Mse  of  obtaining  permanent  provision  fer  ^eir  8iip|)0Tt 
and  education."   The  memorial,  prcpLircd  accurduigh  ,  staters,  "  that 
the  number  of  children  who  have  thus  come  imder  the  notice  of 
the  committee  amount  to  194,  of  whom  82  have  been  deUvered  to 
their  surviving  Mends,  19  have  died,  and  98  remain  still  under  the 
care  of  ^e  committee."   The  L^gislatore  accordingly  passed  sa 
act  making  providcm  fer  the  support  of  these  orphans,  oonstitiitaig 
seven  gentlemen,  of  whom  James  Sharswood  was  one,  ^  to  receive 
and  take  charge  of  them,  superintend  their  morals,  educatioii,  and 
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employment,  and  provide  for  them  suitable  clothing  and  diet and 
giving  the  committee  authority  to  bind  them  out  apprentices,  or 
otherwise,  as  in  their  judgment  would  be  most  conducive  to  their 
present  well-being  and  future  interests.  (Act  of  22d  April,  1794 ; 
'  4  Caiey  &  Bioien,  421.) 

James  Shaxswood  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Demo- 
cntic  or  Republican  party.  The  first  regular  organization  was  in 
Philadelphia,  in  uti  unsuccessful  atUuipt  to  oust  the  Federalists 
from  tlie  city  ^o\  cniraeut,  in  1796.  He  was  a  candidate  on  the 
Kepublican  ticket  that  year  for  iSelect  Council.  He  was  a  candi- 
date also  several  succeeding  years;  but,  in  1801,  the  ticket  suc- 
ceeded. He  served  three  years  in  the  Select  Council ;  daring  the 
last  year  of  his  term,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  In  1B04,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, from  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia.  The  Assembly  then  sat  iu 
Liincaster.  During  that  session,  not  a  sin^^le  day  was  lie  missed 
from  his  seat,  and  his  name  is  to  be  found  recorded  on  e\  ery  call 
of  the  ayes  and  noes.  He  now  formed  the  friendship  of  ^imon 
Snyder,  Nathaniel  B.  Bailean,  and  Abner  Jjaycock.  He  was 
repeatedly  on  the  Assembly  ticket  in  the  dty ;  but  the  party  had 
fidlen  then  into  a  hopeless  minority,  and  so  continued  for  several 
years.  In  1809,  Governor  Snyder  offered  him  the  Commission  of 
Associate  Judge  of  theConuuoii  Pleas  ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  it. 

He  took  an  early  and  active  interest  in  the  Ridge  Turnpike 
Boad.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  Act 
to  receive  the  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and  afterwards  President 
of  the  Company,  He  interested  himself  warmly  in  procuring  the 
original  charter  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  visited 
L»ancaster  two  winters  with  that  object.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Board  of  Directors,  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty  vears  to 
have  a  seat  at  the  Board.  He  advocated  the  cstablishiuent  of  local 
banks,  merely  on  the  giound  that  if  we  had  not  our  own  institu- 
tions, we  would  be  flooded  with  the  bank  notes  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  On  principle,  he  was  a  decided  anti*bank  man;  and 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  started,  in  1817,  under 
such  inauspicious  circumstances,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles 
adverse  to  tliat  institution  mid  the  course  pursued  by  the  banks 
generally,  which  were  published  in  the  Aurora,  under  the  signa- 
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tuie  of   Nestor,'*  and  ^diidi  weie  afterwaxds,  with  those  signed 
Ohserver,'*  and  ^^Brutus,''  ooUeeted  and  printed  in  pampblet 
form. 

The  curvation  of  his  spine  continued  gradually  to  iiu  rrasp.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  never  out  of  the  house,  in- 
deed, rarely  out  of  his  chamber.  He  was  a  constant  reader,  and  kept 
up  his  classical  acquisitions.  His  mental  faculties  were  nmmpaiied 
to  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  of  his  death.  He  died.  Sept 
14, 1836,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  alwa3rs  tem- 
perate, contented,  and  cheeiful,  ilw  ohjcct  of  affectionate  cuutidence 
and  reverence  to  the  nn^mbcrs  of  his  family,  and  a  small  circle  of 
old  friends,  in  whose  society  he  delighted.  These  gradually  died, 
and  left  him  alone ;  but  he  had  still  abundant  souxces  of  enjoy- 
ment in  his  books,  and  the  education  of  one  of  his  giandchildim 

He  had  se wal  children,  but  only  two  readied  matnrity, — YHl^ 
liam,  still  linng,  and  residing  in  the  old  country-seat,  north  of 
Girard  College ;  George,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
yeai*s*  having  one  son,  Georpre,  wlio  was  educated  by  his  gn^nd- 
fethcr,  andwho  at  present  occupies  the  |)ositionof  President  Judge 
of  the  Disthct  Court  hi  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia. 


EDWARD  SHIPPEN. 

Edward  Shippen,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  was 

a  native  of  Enc^land,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends. 
He  came  to  Massachusetts  to  avoid  persecution,  and  settled  at 
Boston  as  early  as  IGtiii ;  but  persecution  drove  him  thence  to 
Fennsylvania,  in  which  colony  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Conndl.  He  was  the 
first  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  His  descendants  are  persons  of  dii^ 
tinction  to  the  present  day. 
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EDWAED  SHIPPEN. 

Mr.  SnippEN  was  born  and  educated  iii  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  his  native  State  ho  Icvoted  his  lahors  and  talents  during  a 
long  and  useful  life.  He  was  bom  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1729. 

In  1791,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole  State,  and  whose 
duties  and  powers  called  for  the  highest  grade  of  professional  learn- 
ing and  talents,  as  well  as  of  personal  charac;ter  and  public  confi- 
dence. On  the  election  of  Chief  Justice  McKcan  to  the  executive 
chair  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1799,  Judge  Ship- 
pen  succeeded  him  on  the  Bench,  and  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
by  Governor  McKean,  who  was  perfectly  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
qualifications  the  office  denuinded,  and  with  the  fitness  of  the  per* 
son  he  selected  for  it.  Chief  Justice  Shippen  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  exalted  statidn  with  undiminished  ability,  and 
unimpaired  confidence  and  respect,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 
when  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  being  then  nearly  seventy-seven 
yean  old,  admonished  him  to  retire  to  repose.  A  few  months  after 
his  resignation  of  office,  on  the  16th  April,  1806,  he  found  his  final 
resting-place ;  placidly  leaving  the  world,  in  which,  fiom  his  earliest 
youth,  he  had  hem  oonspicuons  for  his  virtues  and  usefulness. 
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WILLIAM  SHOET. 

BT  HSMBT  D.  QILPIH. 

WiLUAX  Short,  bom  at  Spiing  Garden,  Surry  County,  Viigiiiia, 
on  the  30th  September,  A.D.  1759,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1849. 

His  life,  public  and  private,  was  distinguished  by  ability,  probity, 
and  industry  never  questioned.  He  received  from  President  Wash- 
inf^ton,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  tlic  Senate,  the  first 
appointment  to  public  office  conferred  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  President  Jefferson,  whose  affectioittte 
friendship  he  always  possessed,  proofs  of  similar  oonfidencew  These 
public  trusts  he  fulfilled  with  a  sincere  patriotism,  a  sagacious  judg- 
ment, moderation,  and  integrity,  which  deseryed  and  secured  suc- 
cess. 

In  private  life,  whicli  for  many  years  he  fondly  coveted,  lie  was 
social,  generous,  and  urbane.    The  evening     his,  lengthened  dap 
was  cheerful  and  tranquil,  and  their  cicee  wMWfim^^ 
nation  and  without  a  pang. 


JOSEPH  SILL. 

Mb.  Joseph  Sill  was  bom  in  the  city'  of  Carlisle,  Cambednd 
County,  England,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1801,  and  fiom  Ui 

earliest  childhood  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  persevering  energy, 
industry,  and  economy.  He  had  but  few  advantages  in  regard  to 
education,  but  his  desire  for  knowledge  stimulated  him  to  use  every 
opportunity  for  acquiring  it.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  deprive^ 
by  death  of  a  &thex^s  care,  and  at  eighteen  yean' d  ^ifg^  he  eaSui 
grated  to  the  United  States,  the  better  to  earn  an  hiwpil  IMP 
and  assist  in  the  support  of  his  widowed  mo^hm 
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sister.  He  landed  in  the  city  of  Fhiladdipliia  in  the  year  1819, 
and  was  not  slow  in  secnring  a  sitnation  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in 

Market  Street.  Here,  by  a  course  of  strict  attention  to  business, 
and  an  even,  obliijing  disposition,  united  with  the  most  rigid 
economy,  he  gained  the  good-will  of  his  employers  and  many  other 
new  £dends  he  had  made.  As  years  rolled  on,  he  was  enabled  to 
send  remittances  to  his  relations  in  CarUsle,  and  still  to  pay  all  his 
own  expenses.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four^  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Todhnnter,  late  from  London^  and  began  business,  in  the  dry  goods 
line,  by  opening  a  store  No.  177  (old  No.)  Chestnut  Street,  oppo- 
site the  State-House.  Although  this  w^as  done  upon  an  extremely 
small  scalp,  it  sucrn  cdf  <l  well,  and  custom  rapidly  increased.  In 
1835,  a  larger  store  was  rented  at  No.  185,  a  few  doors  above, 
and  was  fitted  up  at  a  much  greater  expense.  Soon  after  this, 
gas  lighting  was  introduced  into  Philadelplua,  and  Mr.  Sill's  store 
was  among  the  first  to  prove  the  utility  and  saving  of  this  mode  of 
artificial  light.  In  1847,  Mr.  Sill  entered  also  into  partnership 
with  Ins  broth*  i-iii-l:nv,  Mr.  William  i odhunter,  in  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commission  business,  at  No.  12  South  Front  Strort,  from 
which  place  the  hrm  moved  after  Mr.  Todhunter's  death  (iu 
to  No.  52  Chestnut  Street,  where  the  business  was  continued  under 
the  title  of  Sill,  Arnold  &  Leonard.  But  Mr.  Sill  was  not  merely 
a  good  merchant  He  had,  at  all  oonTenient  seasons,  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  sdenoe,  arts,  and  literature,  and  by  cultivating  the 
society  uf  tLc  mmms  of  this  and  other  ciucb,  by  travel,  study,  and 
otlu  r  means  of  information,  he  was  conversant  upon  almost  every 
topic  of  the  day.  His  most  prominent  trait  was  a  love  of  the  hue 
arts,  and  from  time  to  time,  he  collected  some  valuable  works  of 
the  eminent  artists  of  England,  France,  America,  and  other  coun* 
tiies. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  America,  he  became  a 

member  of  tlic  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  established  for 
the  advice  and  relief  of  Englisluuen  in  distress,  and  held  the  situa- 
tion as  Secretary  for  mauy  years ;  and  later  still  was  elected  the 
President,  and  re-elected  to  that  position  several  times.  His  heart 
and  hand  were  always  open  to  alleviate  the  sufEexings  of  his  ^ 
feUow-countrymen,  and  not  alone  to  them.  He  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  hy  a  paralytic  stroke,  on  the  dlst  day  of  October, 
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1854,  in  his  fifty^ftortli  year,  and  died^  KoYembex  2d,  lamented  bj 
a  large  circle  of  immediate  lektiyes  and  friends,  and  by  tbe  wliole 

city,  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament. 

"  Nooe  koew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  lum  bat  to  praise." 

A  week  or  so  after  the  funeral,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  D.D., 
delivered  a  beautiful  tributary  oration  upon  liim  in  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  which,  by  request,  has  since  been  printed. 


OEOBOE  SIMPSON. 

Geok(,e  Simpson,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bora  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  1759,  in  Philadelpliia,  and  was  the  third  son  of 
Samuel  Simpson,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  ^m  Enghmd  in 
the  year  1753. 

Gheoige  Simpson  was  engaged  in  the  Bevolnttonaxy  War,  and 
although  quite  young  was  appointed  Assistant  Commissary-C^enenl 
at  Coryell's  Ferry,  when  the  troops  of  the  Continental  army  midtf 

Washington  were  stationed  near  tliat  place.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  first  bank  in  the  Union,  and 
incorporated  by  the  Continental  Congress  and  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  chief  officers;  and  of  tiie 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered  by  .the  GroTemment,  be 
was  appointed  the  cashier,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  its  texpi^ 
ration  in  1811.  When  Stephen  Giraid  established  his  banking 
house,  he  appointed  George  Simpson  his  cashier.  Stephen  (>iniiJ 
was  never  mistaken  in  his  men,  as  the  followniL:  ftirt  illu-strates: 
Mr.  Simpson  offered  him  the  same  security  in  amount,  and  the  same 
individual  he  had  given  the  original  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
Trhen  Mr.  Girard  replied,  No,  Mr.  Siiilpsoa,  I  would  rather  have 
a  you  as  my  cashier  without  security,  than  anybody  else  with  it** 
George  Simpson  was  for  a  long  time  associated  with  the  finiinces 
of  the  Government,  and  during  the  last  wax  with  Great  Biiliun  was 
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cf  esfleotial  service  in  aiding  to  xaiae  the  ways  and  means  to  cany 

on  the  contest. 

Stephen  Girard  commenced  his  bankin*»  operations  in  1812,  with 
a  capital  of  one  million  two  hiiudred  thouyaiid  dollars.  Tlic  officers 
of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  all  retained  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  when  he  waa  invested  with  plenazy  power  over  the  con- 


of  the  inatitntion.  Thia  &ct  gaTe  moneyed 


I 

1 

transacting  bnsineaa  with  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Girard;  and  even 
European  benken  sought  an  acquaintance  ^and  bnsiness  with  the 

great  banker  and  his  efficient  cashier.  Stephen  GKrard's  Bank 
never  refused  to  pay  specie  for  one  of  its  notes.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  his  bank,  George  Simpson  liaving  observ  ed  to  him,  "  Well, 
Mr.  Girard,  to  be  a  good  merchant,  you  see  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  hank,**  he  repJied»  ^  Yes»  Mr.  Simpson^  and  to  have  a  good 
hank,  it  is  necessary  to  hate  a  cashier  like  yon.'*  This  took  |dace 
when  his  ship,  the  Montesquieu,  was  ransomed  fiom  the  British  at 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  when  the  sum  of  ninety-three  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  was  sent  from  his  bank  as  the  price  of  her  ransom, 
and  at  a  time  wlien  specie  payments  were  suspended  by  all  the 
other  banks,  and  gold  to  that  amount  could  not  easily  have  been 
purchased  in  the  madcei. 

No  man's  name  went  ihrtiher  fiur  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
honor.  His  patriotic  course,  firam  his  graduating  at  college,  led 
him  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
statesmen  of  the  good  old  thirteen  States,  and  among  his  friends 
and  correspondents  were  to  be  found  General  Washington,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Robert  Morris,  and  Bishop  White.  His  conduct, 
at  a  later  period,  when  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Gizaxd, 
goes  to  confirm  his  early  love  of  country ;  for  in  the  war  of  181% 
he  prevailed  upon  the  moneyed  men  of  that  day  to  subscribe  for 
the  balance  of  the  sixteen  million  loan  of  1813,  which  had  not 
been  taken  under  tlie  original  proposals,  lor  which  he  never 
received  the  commissions  due  for  his  services. 

Money  is  the  sinews  of  war.  A  nation  that  becomes  belliger^t^ 
without  previously  having  amassed  wealth,  must  neoesnrily  become 
moreorlessaslave  to  the  capitalist;  hut  Mr.  Stmpaon's  connection 
with  the  moneyed  men  of  the  year  1818,  etiabled  him  to  render 
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gK  at  and  efficient  services  to  the  Government,  in  obtaining  fhe 
loans  that  were  reqiiir(^(l. 

His  knowledge  of  banking  was  acquired  by  nearly  forty  years' 
labor  In  the  vocation  of  cashier.  The  system  on  which  he  loaned 
money  was  sunple,  being  finmded  on  the  combined  principle  of 
equity  and  interest  .  All  the  small  notes  that  were  considered  good 
were  discounted  in  preference  to  those  that  were  large.  Two  ob- 
jects were  accom])lishcd  by  this  system :  to  accommodate  small 
dealers,  to  promote  the  industry  of  yonng  beginners  iu  trade,  and 
to  divide  the  risk  for  the  security  of  the  banker.  A  fair  runamg 
account  was  considered  suficient  to  entitle  a  creditable  applicsut 
to  liberal  disoonnts  of  bnainess  paper.  This  waa  his  favorite  systeoL 

Nor  was  it  only  by  aiding  the  Government  in  procuring  funds 
during  the  war  that  he  contributed  to  assist  in  the  contest ;  besides 
this,  two  of  his  sons  were  engaged  in  the  memorable  and  glorious 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  under  General  Andrew  Jackson. 
'  In  Europe,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Simpson 
was  well  and  honorably  known ;  and  his  oonespoiideace  vnth  and 
agencies  finr  the  first  and  largest  commercial  and  banking  houses  ia 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  stood  without  a  parall^  in  his 
day.  David  Parrish,  wlio  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
famons  houst  of  Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  and  oho  largely  en- 
gaged with  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  London,  brought  letters  of 
introduction  fiom  these  houses  to  him.  Such  was  hi^  high  stand- 
ing that  a  letter  firam  him  to  any  of  his  oorrespondenta  in  Ba- 
rope  insured  for  the  bearer  t2ie  greatest  hospitality  and  attention; 
indeed,  an  instance  is  known  to  the  writer  wherein  the  ge&tkmaa 
whom  he  introduced  was  not  allowed  to  remain  many  hours  at  a 
public  house  diirinpf  a  sojourn  abroad  of  ncarh  a  year. 

Of  his  great  attention  to  pecuniary  trusts,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
the  singular  fidelity  he  exhibited  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  a  tes- 
tator, a  citizen  of  Lancaster  County,  who  died  and  left  him  one  of 
his  executors  and  guudian  to  an  only  diild,  to  whom  was  be> 
queathed  nearly  his  whole  finrtone,  of  about  fifty-five  thoussnd 
dollars.  This,  by  regular  investment  of  the  interest  arimng  there(», 
aud  bv  fortunate  purchases  oi  Uuited  States  three  per  cent,  stock, 
in  about  the  space  of  twenty  years,  increased  nearly  to  the  round 
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nvm  cf  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  was,  by  his  adminis-^ 
trators,  duly  paid  over  to  the  young  man  wIk  ii  he  became  of  age. 

Mr.  Simpson  enjoyed  good  hcMlth  until  a])out  bis  sixtieth  year, 
with  the  exception  of  bis  being  afiiicted  with  the  yellow  fever,  in 
1798.  In  his  sixtyothird  year  he  was  attacked  with  apofdexy,  and 
was  compelled  to  give  np  his  nanal  exercise  on  horseback,  and 
departed  this  life  on  the  dOth  Noyember,  1832,  in  Fhiladelphia. 
He  was  buried  in  ike  ftmily  vanlt,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  South 
Third  Street. 

Georofc  Simpson  was  nlways  the  poor  man's  friend,  with  "a 
hand  open  as  day  £ar  melting  charity." 


STEPHEN  SIMPSON. 

Stephen  Siupson  was  the  son  of  George  Simpson.  His  &ther 
-was  cashier  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  (of  1791),  and 
afterwards  of  Stephen  Girard's  Bank.   During  a  long  life,  George 

Simpson  exercised  tlie  duties  of  the  various  tnists  confided  to  bim 
witb  care,  vigilance,  and  fidebty.  No  citizen  maintained  a  ebarac- 
ter  more  free  fi*om  reproach  or  blemish;  and  he  enjoyed,  through 
a  life  extending  to  a  good  age,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Stephen  Simpson  in  his  youth  was  placed  in  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  as  a  note-deik,  a  situation  he  voluntarily 
resigned.  Soon  afterwards,  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  ^  The 
Aurora,"  then  pubUsbed  by  the  late  Colonel  WilUuiu  Duanc,  a 
series  of  articles,  signed  "  Brutus,**  wlucii  attracts  great  attention. 
Th'  y  were  bold,  defying,  scatliing  attacks  upon  the  mamii^i  ment  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  its  policy,  and  its  transaction^  The 
tone  of  these  articles  was  extremely  vindictive ;  they  were  virulent ; 
ihey  were  bitter ;  but  they  were  extremidy  able.  The  secrets  of 
the  directors*  room  seemed  to  be  in  the  entire  control  of  Brutus.** 
lie  revealed  transactions  which  were  thought  to  have  been  veiled 
in  profound  secrecy.  He  proclaimed  the  results  of  macliinations 
which  he  denounced  as  insidious  and  corrupt   The  oihcers  seem 
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to  have  been  watched  by  a  spy  during  their  most  secret  con* 
ferences,  and  the  xesiiHs  of  tkMii  most  confideDtial  delibeistiaiis 
weie  announced.  Aimed  with  this  immense  power  oonfeived  upon 
him  by  his  knowledge  of  fiusts,    Bratns"  added  to  the  feroe  of  his 

articles  a  nervous,  solid,  and  sarcastic  style,  which  either  crushed 
by  its  vehemence,  or  deeply  ^vomulrd  by  its  thrusts.  The  towu 
was  amazed.  The  parties  attacked  were  called  upon  to  tight  an 
invisible  enemy.  None  could  tell  the  author,  and  all  efforts  to 
penetrate  his  inix^gnito  were  vain.  A  mystery,  as  guarded  as  that 
o£  Junius,  veiled  the  Brutus'*  letters  whilst  they  were  published 
in  The  Aurora.*'  Colonel  Dnane  affected  not  to  know  the  aa^ 
thor.  The  letters  were  deposited  at  a  certain  place,  and  \  ery  often 
the  late  Edward  Duane,  a  boy,  was  «tcnt  to  receive  them.  They 
were  given  him  ia  a  mysterious  manner,  were  taken  to  the  office 
of  The  Aurora,"  appeared  in  print,  and  none  connected  with  the 
establishment,  unless  it  might  have  been  the  editor,  were  any  wiser 
as  to  the  authorship.  Universal  curiosity  was  awakened ;  sonmse 
and  speculations  were  rife. 

In  1822,  Stephen  Simpson  and  John  Conrad  commenced  ITie 
Cohnnbian  Observer."  a  newspaper,  the  publication  of  which  \\'as 
placed  in  the  hands  ot  Jesper  Harding.  The  mere  appearance  of 
this  paper  might  not  have  seiTcd  to  dissipate  the  mystery  which 
had  enveloped  the  articles  of  ^  Brutus"  idien  published  in  ^  The 
Aurora;"  but  there  was  no  intention  that  the  authoiship  should 
be  longer  concealed.  The  letters  of  ^  Brutus**  were  resumed  in 
the  "  ObservTr."  The  style,  manner,  and  temper,  were  the  same 
as  formerly,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  ultempt  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  Stephen  Simpson  was  the  author  of  these  epistles. 

The  Columbian  Observer,"  under  the  guidance  of  Simpson  and 
Conrad,  was  radically  Democratic  At  that  time  the  Democntk 
party  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  was  in  the  eooditiiMt 
of  **omnuB  Qallia^  which,  as  Cssar,  at  the  commenoement  of  his 
Commentaries,  relates,  was  divided  '-^  in })artes  (res,'* 

The  journals  of  the  day  di\  ided  upon  the  Presidential  qxiestion. 
"  The  Democratic  Press"  &vored  William  H.  Crawford,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  afterwards  received  the  nominati(m  of  the  Con^ 
gressional  caucus,  in  what  was  then  the  regular  mode.  "Ihe 
Franklin  Gazette**  at  first  advocated  J^im  C.  Oalhoim,  a  ^ptekmm 
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afterwaids  fexegone  for  General  Jackson.     The  Columbian  Ob- 

serv  er"  had  been  the  strong,  warm,  and  violent  advocate  of  the 
latter  from  the  first  day  of  its  pnbhcation.  Tt  had  never  ceased  to 
urge  his  claims ;  and,  though  some  aitected  to  despise  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  bold  and  defying  tone,  it  xeally  had  much  influenoe. 
The  DemoGiatie  party,  at  that  day,  was  much  diatEacted  by  chquea^ 
whose  constant  intrigues  rendered  union  and  harmony"  quite 
impossible. 

Stephen  Simpson  was  chief  editor  and  proprietor  of  "  The  Por- 
tico ;  a  llepository  of  Science  and  Literatnre,"  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, published  at  one  time  in  Baltimore,  by  Neale,  Wills  &  Cole, 
and  Anthony  Finiey,  Philadelphia. 

Stephen  Simpson  continued  the  duties  of  a  writer  and  author 
Ibr  many  years.  He  wrote  The  life  of  Stephen  Giraid,**  and  many 
other  works. 

He  was  bom  24th  July,  1789,  and  died  17th  August,  1854.  He 
was  buried  in  the  &mily  vault,  at  St,  Paul's  Churdi,  South  Third 
Street. 

He  and  an  elder  broths,  George  Simpson,  Jr.,  who  was  an 
officer,  were  both  engaged  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
8th  January,  1815,  under  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson;  and,  what  is 
extraordinary,  they  belonged  to  the  only  company  in  which  any 
men  were  killed. 


WILLIAM  SMITH,  B.D. 

Dr.  Smith  wiis  bum  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  in  1747.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  he 
was,  for  more  than  two  years,  tutor  in  the  &mily  of  Colonel  Mar- 
tiny  of  Long  Island.  During  this  time  he  xeviaited  England,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry. 

He  earl)  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  education ;  fiir,  in 
1758,  when  King's  College  was  about  being  organised  in  New 
York,  he  wrote  uud  pubhshed  an  ingenious  essay,  entitled,  "A 
General  Idea  of  the  C'nllef?e  of  Mirania,"  addressed  '*  to  the  Trus- 
tees by  law  i^poiuted  ibr  receiving  proposals  relating  to  the  estar 
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bHsbment  of  a  college  in  New  Yoi^"  He  levisited  Etiglaml,  and 
leceived  h\»  ofdination  in  1753. 

Before  the  College  charter  was  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  lie  was 
placed  at  the  liead  of  the  Academy,  May  25th,  1754,  and  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  constituted  the  first  Provost  of  the  College.  In  the 
published  collection  of  his  discourses,  there  is  a  sermon  fix)m  his 
pen,  preacbed  in  Cbrist  Cbuich,  Philadelpbia,  September  lat,  17^ 
on  the  deatb  of  a  pupil  of  tbe  senior  philosophy  class,  Williaai 
Thomas  Martin,  which  is  accompanied  by  verses  written  by  Franda 
Hopkinson,  Samuel  Magaw,  Jacob  Duch6,  and  Paul  Jackson,  who 
becanie  a  classical  tutor  in  the  rono«^e,  and  was  ujiionpr  tlie  first 
graduates  in  the  year  1757.  Other  discoursi>s  aud  addresses,  it 
various  intervals,  show  Dr.  Smith  to  have  been  a  man  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  patriotism,  and  of  Cbiistian  devotion.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  his  writings  was  A  Fhilosopbical  Meditation  and  Bdi- 
gious  Address  to  tbe  Supreme  Being,*'  wMcb  was  intended  f>r  the 
use  of  young  students  in  philosophy,  and  published  in  London  in 
1754,  in  a  vohuue  witli  a  tnnitise  on  ethics  by  the  K<  \ .  Dr.  John- 
son, the  first  President  of  King's  College.  From  October,  1757,  to 
October,  1758,  he  publislied  a  series  of  eight  essays  in  "The  Ame- 
rican Magazine,**  at  Philadelphia,  with  tbe  title  of  ^  Tbe  Hemut" 
They  exhibit  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  taste  for  letters,  ready  to 
ripen  into  tbe  pursuits  of  tbe  scholar  and  divine.  In  1758,  he 
wrote  an  Earnest  Address  to  the  Colonies,"  stimulating  the  coun- 
try for  its  defence  against  the  French.  He  preached  n\>o  several 
sermons  on  occasion  of  that  war;  and,  on  the  opening  ot  the  Kevo- 
lution,  a  military  discourse,  June  23d,  1775,  in  which  be  assisted 
the  American  cause.  He  also  delivered  an  oration  in  menuny  of 
General  Montgomery,  at  tbe  request  of  Congress,  in  1776.  This 
was  an  eloquent  production,  as  was  also  bis  Eulogium  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,  pronounced  before  the  American  Piiilosophical  Society, 
March  1st.  1791. 

The  liev.  I'rancis  Alison,  who  tiiied  the  office  of  Vice-Provost, 
tbe  corresponding  period  with  tbe  Provostsliip  of  Dr.  Smith,  was 
bom  m  Ireland,  in  1705,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glss- 
gow,  and  reaching  America  in  1735,  was  appointed  to  the  cfaa^ 
of  a  Fre8b3rterian  church  at  New  London,  in  Chester  County,  Pernio 
sylvania.    Here  he  opened  a  sckoul,  and  hud  for  his  pupLU  sevml 
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youths,  who  afterwaxds  became  dittmguished.   He  was  first  rector, 

aud  then,  master  of  the  Latin  school  at  Philadelphia.  lie  then 
became  first  Vice-Provost  of  tlie  College,  in  1775,  and  held  the 
office  at  his  death,  in  1777.  Besides  these  enLcuLjcinents,  Dr.  Ali- 
son was  colleague  in  the  ministry  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
with  Dr.  Ewing. 

FroTOSt  Smith  made  two  Tisits  to  England,  while  in  charge  of 
the  College.  In  one  of  these,  in  1759,  undertaken,  we  are  told,' 
**  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature"  (at 
one  time  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  his  classes  attended  him 
at  his  place  uf  confinement),  with  which  he  had  become  at  odds 
by  his  sympathies  with  the  proprietors,  he  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  from  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  in  1762, 
be  was  united  with  James  Jay,  of  New  York,  in  solicitation  jfor 
funds,  which  were  divided  between  the  colleges  in  New  York  and  * 
Philadelphia ;  the  latter  receiving  the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  College  had  been  sustained  by  numerous  donations, 
legacies,  aud  gifts,  which  its  benevolent  feature  of  a  charity  school 
fecilitated. 

The  College  rapidly  grew  into  fiune  under  Smith's  admimstra^ 
tlon ;  the  aggregate  of  students  was  large,  and  the  number  from 
other  provinces  and  the  West  Indies,  became  so  considerable  that  , 

a  special  building,  in  1762,  was  erected  ibr  their  accommodation, 
the  trustees  readily  raising  the  funds  by  a  lottery. 

From  1753  to  1773,  in  this  ante-revolutionar}-  period,  the  studies 
in  oratory  and  English  literature  were  directed  by  the  Hev.  £be- 
nezer  Kinnersley,  who  attained  separate  distinction  by  his  share  in 
the  electrical  experiments  of  Franklin.  He  exhibited  the  pheno- 
mena of  dectridty  in  public  lectures  through  the  Colonies,  and 
visited  the  West  Indies.  His  apparatus  was  bought  by  the  Col- 
lege after  his  decease.  The  medical  school,  which  has  Wcoaie  of 
such  high  distinction,  dates  from  the  appumtmcnt  of  Dr.  Morgtm, 
in  1765,  as  Professor  of  the  Theory  aud  Practice  of  Physic.  Dr. 
William  Shippen's  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  was  created 
the  same  year,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Materia  Hedica,  and  of  Br.  Benjamin  Bush,  of  Che- 
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miBtry,  fbUowecL  In  1767,  tb6  msdieal  Mhool,  was  legolaTly  oiga- 
nized,  and  the  next  year  d^rees  were  oonfened. 

At  a  later  period  in  Dr.  Smith's  career,  difficulties  grew  up 
bet^veen  the  trustees  and  the  Tx?gislature.  representing  the  popular 
interest.  The  Provost  had  been  attaclicd  to  the  proprietors  in  the 
political  agitations  of  the  times ;  and  it  was  charged,  though  appt* 
rently  without  reason,  that  it  was  tke  design  of  the  trustees,  some 
of  whom  were  represented  to  be  of  monarchical  incUnattoii,  to 
defeat  the  ori^nal  liberal  object  of  the  charter,  by  making  a 
C'liureli  of  England  institution  of  the  College.  This  prejudice  or 
hostility  took  shape  in  1779,  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which 
annulled  the  charter  of  the  College,  took  away  the  funds,  and 
created  a  new  institution,  with  liberal  grants  of  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  royalists,  entitled  the  University  of  Pennsylvsoia. 
'  This  act  produced  the  usual  excitement  of  a  proceeding  necesni- 
rily  of  a  violent  revolutionary  character,  and  it  was  resisted  by  Dr. 
Sniitli,  and  his  friends,  who  procured  a  law,  in  1789,  reinstating 
the  College  trustees  and  faculty  in  their  ancient  estates  '.uid  prin- 
leges.  Tlie  meetings  for  the  reorganization  of  the  College,  were 
held  at  tlie  house  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Dr.  Smith  became  again  Pro- 
vost, and  the  medical  &culty  was  stEengdiened  by  the  addition  of 
Br.  Wistar  in  Ohemistiy  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Dt 
Barton  in  Botany  and  Natural  History.  In  1791,  the  old  instita* 
tion  finally  succumbed,  and  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed, 
blending  the  two  bodies  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  bniith  at  this  time  permanently  retired  from  the  institution, 
his  age  and  the  old  difficulties  preventing  his  reappointment.  He 
carried  with  him  the  respect  of  the  public,  and  an  abknowle^;:inait 
of  his  usefulness  in  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  life 
He  died  in  1803,  leaving  a  collection  of  writings  ready  Ibr  posflm- 
mous  publication. 
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Richard  Penn  Smith  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1799. 
His  father,  William  Moore  Smith,  was  a  <^entleman  of  polished 
education,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation  in  his  day.  Mr. 
Smith  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  elder  William  liawle,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  ISil,  At  a  y&cj  early  age  he  evinced 
a  todneaa  for  literary  pursnits,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author,  was  aa  a  contribntor  to  the  eokrams  of  The  Union,"  in  a 
series  of  essays  entitled  "The  Plagiary."  In  the  year  1822,  he 
succeeded  William  Duane  as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  "  The 
Aurora,"  and  continued  to  publish  that  newspaper  for  five  years, 
during  which  time  it  was  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day. 
He  then  resumed  his  profession  of  the  law,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  his  &Torite  literary  pursuits. 

In  1831,  he  published  a  novel,  called  "  The  Forsaken,"  the  soene^  £^  * 
of  which  is  laid  in  the^ vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  Ame-  o  ^ 
rican  Revolution.  '^.^ifi'^ 


He  also  wrote,  at  intervals,  numerous  tales  and  sketches  for  the* 
periodicals  of  the  day,  which  he  subsequently  collected  and  re- 
published in  two  yolumes,  entitled  ^  The  Actress  of  Padua,  and 
Other  Tales." 

He  also  possessed  a  fine  taste  fi>r  poetry,  and  a  number  of  his 

productions  bear  ample  evidence  of  his  talent  of  expression  and 
harmony  of  versification. 

His  favorite  study  was  the  drama,  and  with  this  department  of 
literature  he  was  thoroughly  fiuuiliar. 

About  fifteen  of  his  plays  were  produced,  at  different  periods,  on 
the  Philadelphia  stage,  and  in  most  instances  with  complete  suc- 
cess. Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy  of  **  Cains 
Marius,"  written  for  Edwin  Forrest,  in  1831 ;  the  several  comedies 
and  farces  called,  "  The  Deformed,"  "  The  Disowned,"  "  William 
Penn,"  "  The  8th  January,"  "  Quite  CoiTect,"  "  The  Sentinels," 
"  The  Water  Witch,"  "  Is  She  a  Brigand  ]"  "  The  Daughter," 

My  Uncle's  Wedding,"    The  Actress  of  Fftdua,"  &c 
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Some  of  these  plays  were  perfonned  with  snooess  in  London,  an 

honor  never  before  received  bv  an  American  dramatist. 

Mr.  Smith  died  at  his  residence,  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  in 
August,  1854. 

He  was  considered  one  of  tlie  best  belles-lettres  scholars  of  his 
day.  His  mind  was  well  stored  with  the  dassics^  both  ancient  and 
modem;  his  style  of  writing,  was  natural  in  manner,  correct  in 
description,  concise  in  expression,  and  interspersed  with  a  quiet 

humor  and  an  occasional  sarcasm,  which  made  his  productions  botli 
pleasant  and  pungent.  Possessed  of  such  a  varied  knowledge,  his 
pen  was  in  constant  requisition ;  and  whether  called  upon  to  write 
a  novd,  play,  story,  poem,  or  biography,  he  was  alwaya  ready  and 
able  to  perfimn  the  task  with  fadhty. 

In  social  life  he  was  an  agreeable  companion,  inatroctiTe,  and 
entertaining;  and  those  who  enjoyed  his  finendship  will  alwaji 
retain  a  lively  recollection  of  his  quickness  in  repartee,  and  bril- 
liancy in  wit. 


GENERAL  PEBSIFOE  FBAZER  SMITH. 

The  whole  community  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
General  Persifor  Frazer  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Army,  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  to  Utah.  This  unexpected  event  occuiied 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  shortly  befine  one  o'clock,  on 
Monday  morning,  May  17th,  1858. 

General  Smith  was  a  worthy  son  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
born  in  Philadelphia,  in  November,  1798,  so  that  he  was  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Smith,  former 
Cashier  of  the  Rank  of  rcimsylvania,  and  afterwards  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States.  Jonathan  Smith,  whose  hJtha 
held  an  important  public  office  in  Chester .  Gonnty,  under  the 
Colonial  Government,  came  to  Philadelphia  dnring  the  last  car 
tory.  The  maternal  grandfitther  of  G«ieral  Smiti^  was  Penifor 
Frazer,  who  was  a  Lientenant-Colonel  in  the  Bevolutionary  Army. 
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After  going  thiOTigh  a  collcjjfiate  coiu  se  and  ^duating  at  Prince- 
ton, the  subject  of  this  notice  studied  law  under  the  late  Charles 
Chauucey,  Esq.  Upon  his  adnufision  to  practice,  he  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  resided,  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, nntil  the  period  of  the  Florida  War,  when  he  Tolunteered 
for  service  there,  and  served  gallantly  during  two  campaigns  under 
General  Gaines.  It  was  here  that  his  military  talent  was  hrought 
to  the  knowledge  of  General  Taylor,  and  it  was  upon  his  recom- 
meudation  that  the  Governor  of  1-ouisiana  gave  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Louisiana  volunteers  for  service  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  He  served  under  General  Taylor  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Bio  Grande. 

In  May,  1846,  while  in  Mexico,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Bifle  Regiment  that  was  raised  for  the  war,  and  for  his  services  at 

tlie  siege  and  capture  of  iSIonterey,  he  was  brevetted  lirigadier 
General,  lie  was  subsequi  iitly  ordered  to  join  (leneral  Scott,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  on  the  memorable  march  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  impor** 
taut  battles. 

At  Contreias,  he  tendered  efficient  service.  General  Scott,  in  his 
official  report,  stating  that  he    closdy  directed  the  whole  attack 

in  front  with  liis  habitual  coolness  and  ability."  ^Vt  Chapidtepeo 
also  he  was  prominently  engaged,  as  also  in  the  final  stni«^e:le  at 
the  city  gates.  General  Scott,  in  his  reference  to  the  Beieu  Gate 
sffidr,  a^ain  describes  General  Smith  as  cool,  unemharassed,  and 
ready,"  and  these  were  distinguishing  traits  of  his  military  cba^ 
lacter. 

Aflter  the  war  was  over,  General  Smith,  who  had  been  promoted 

to  the  rank  of  Major-General  by  brevet,  for  his  services  at  Contre- 
ras,  was  ordered  to  California,  to  the  command  of  that  Military 
Apartment.  Subsequently,  he  held  a  similar  command  in  Texas. 
In  18^,  he  was  ordered  to  Kansas,  where  he  has  remained  in  com- 
mand until  quite  recently,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Expedition  to  Utah. 

General  Smith  has  suffered,  since  his  service  in  Texas,  with 
chronic  diarrlnxa,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  leaves  a  widow,  but  only  one  son, — Dr.  Howard  Smith, 
of  New  Orleans,  the  child  of  his  first  marriage.   A  brother  and 
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other  relatives  reside  in  this  city.  The  country  loses  an  able  and 
gallant  officer  by  this  unexpected  event,  and  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  acfjuaintances  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  and  excel- 
lent friend,  and  most  worthy  genttemaa. 


CHEISTOPHER  SOWER. 

Tbx  snbject  of  this  memoir  left  Germany  in  1724,  arrived  in 
FhiladelpMa  in  the  Ml  of  that  year,  proceeded  to  Grermantown, 
now  part  of  that  city,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  the 

year  following.  He  was  bom  in  1693,  and  was  a  man  of  superior 
education  and  ability,  having  a  mind  tlioiuu^lily  practical,  ready 
and  apt  in  its  resources,  and  of  a  decidedly  inventive  turn.  The 
winter  of  17  24-5,  he  spent  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  comitiy, 
especially  of  the  German  settlements,  and  in  fixmg  upon  a  ledr 
dence  and  occupation.  During  the  spring  following,  he  removed 
to  Lancaster  Comity,  where  he  devoted  himself  principaUy  toftnn- 
ini^.  He  remained  there  tlie  following  six  years,  returning  to  (ler- 
niauiown  in  1731,  where  lie  also  occupied  himself  in  agricultural 
pursuits  partly,  and  partly  in  the  practice  and  dispensing  of  medi- 
cine, for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  previous  education. 
He  kept  up  an  extensive  ioorrespondenoe  with  his  fiienda  in  Ge^ 
many,  in  which  he  frequently  dwelt  upon  the  destitute  conditka 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  respect  to  hooks,  and  especially  the 
Bible.  Moved  by  these  appeals,  large  numbers  of  Bibles  were 
consigned  to  him,  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  those  able  to  buy,  or  givea 
to  those  too  poor  to  obtain  them  otherwise. 

He  continued  to  execute  this  trust  some  years,  and  in  the  mesiw 
time  procured  a  printing-press  and  some  materials,  and  commenced 
publishing  an  Almanac,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in 
August,  1738.  It  was  of  the  usual  quarto  form,  stfll  adopted  gene- 
rally in  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States,  and  contained  twenty- 
tV)iit  i)ages.  The  matter  consisted  of  twchc  pages  of  calculations 
(one  for  each  month) ;  a  calculation  of  ecUpses  for  the  coming  year; 
a  record  of  the  provincial  courts  and  fidrs ;  chronology  of  impor- 
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tant  events ;  tables  of  high  roads  and  distances ;  interest  tables ;  a, 
-variety  of  interesting  and  useful  matter,  chiefly  of  a  physiological 
and  hygienic  character,  in  phun  and  simple  language ;  a  list  of 

books  consigned  to  him  from  Germany,  and  their  prices,  and  one 
or  two  advertisements.  The  publication  of  the  Ahnanac  was  con- 
tinued during  his  life,  and  by  his  sou  and  successor  (also  named 
Christopher)  until  1777,  during  which  time  it  was  frequently 
enlarged  and  improTed  in  Taiions  ways.  It  obtained  a  high  cha- 
racter for  its  usefblness,  and  circulated  many  thousands  annuallyv 
leaching  as  &r  south  as  Georgia,  and  whereyer  diere  were  German 
settlements  in  the  Colonies. 

Immediately  upon  issuiii«ij  the  Almanac,  he  was  besieged  from 
all  quarters  to  commence  a  paper  or  periodical,  containing  news 
and  such  other  matter  as  he  thought  proper  and  useful  At  first 
he  resisted  these  applications  upon  consdentions  grounds,  but 
would  publish  an  occasional  sheet,  printed  on  one  side  only,  and 
resembling  a  newspaper  extra,  containing  important  intelligence 
and  other  matter.  These  he  circulated  gratuitously  in  the  market- 
places, churches,  and  other  plax:cs  of  public  conconrsc.  At  length, 
however,  his  views  were  somewhat  nioditied,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  the  people,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  1739,  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  religious  and  secular  journal,  entitled 
**Der  Hoch-Dentsch  Fennsylvanische  Geschicht-Schreiber  oder 
SSmmlung  wichtiger  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Natiir-iind  .Kirchen- 
Reich." 

The  paper  contains  a  brief  account  of  various  European  \v<irs, 
then  raging  or  about  commencing,  followed  by  some  serious 
remarl^s  on  the  subject^  in  a  religious  aspect.  It  also  contains  a 
Proclamaticm  of  the  Royal  Goyemor  of  Pennsylvania,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  King  of  England,  authorizing  reprisals  to  be  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  for  damages  done  to  British  commerce,  &c. 
An  oriji^inal  pot>tical  effusion  follows,  exposing  the  inconsistency  of 
war  with  Chiihtianity,"  &c.  This  paper  was  a  small  foho  of  nme 
by  thirteen  inches. 

After  a  time,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  changed  somewhat ;  but 
upon  examining  seyeral  hundred  numbers  under  both  titles,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  found  to  pervade  every  page.* 

*  Oa  the  16lh  Octoberi  1745,  be  issued  proposals  for  the  publicatioQ  of  a  new  religioiu 
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At  first  it  appeared  quarterly,  but  soon  was  issued  twice  a  mondi, 
and  finally  weekly.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  fi»qiiently  enlaiged, 
until  1775 ;  one  of  the  weekly  nnmben  contained  aa  mudi  matter 
as  thiee  of  the  quarterlies,  and  in  a  year  tiiirteen  times  as  mudi 
reading  was  fumished  as  in  a  year  of  the  quarterlies,  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  price  per  itiiiium  remained  the  same.  Its  circulation 
reached  the  number  of  eight  to  ten  thousand  weekly ;  it  was  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  British  Colonies,  and  wielded  an  imbonnded  iu- 
fluenoe  oyer  the  whole  German  population.  The  strong  religious 
tendency  of  its  contents  suited  the  spirit  of  religious  investigaticii 
which  occupied,  the  minds  of  the  Grerman  settlers  at  that  time, 
most  of  whom  had  left  the  Fatherland  on  account  of  the  indepen- 
dence with  which  they  promulgated  uud  practised  their  religious 
cuiniclious. 

Christopher  Sower  projected,  and  in  the  year  1743,  atter  three 
years  of  toil  and  labor,  completed  a  magnificent  quarto  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language,  which  in  completeneaB 
and  execution,  has  never  been  excdied  in  this  country.  The  edi> 
tion  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  copies,  and  was  printed  from  the 
thirty-fourth  edition  of  tlie  Constine  Bible  Society  of  liitllo,  which 
is  ^tlll  considered  as  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are  corrected. 
Besides  the  text  of  the  "  Halle  Bible,"  which  included  the  Apo- 
cr}'pha  as  usually  printed,  it  contained  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books 
of  Ezra,  and  Third  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  were  inserted  in  the 
Halle  edition  of  1708,  but  subsequently  omitted.  He  also  inserted 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  which,  the  writer 
believes,  appears  in  no  other  edition.  Short  summaries  preceded 
each  cliapter,  nunu^rous  references  to  parallel  passages  were  inserted 
in  the  text,  and  the  work  was  commenced  with  a  preface  of  one 
page,  and  concluded  by  an  addenda  of  £»ur  pages,  aU  of  solid 

qnnrtorlj  (usual  8vo.  size),  entitltnl  "Eiti  SlIiuII  umi  Gegenstluill  der  Wahrhoii  uiiJ  des 
gesuDclten  verHtundcs,  Christlitibender  ISeeleii  in  die^atu  AinericHtiiacher  Land  theil."  Tbe 
firal  iiuiober  appeared  in  Februarj,  1746.  The  numbers  were  soon  issued  more  freqneotij, 
but  after  a  tiim  it  was  ditoontinned.  In  176:{,  its  pablieatioii  was  nsamed,  under  tbe  tilk 
of  » Spiritual  MagMin^,"  nanelj,  "Dm  Qeistlich*  Magasin,  oder  den  Schatam  dtr 
Sebriftgelebrt^n  xam  Himmeheich  geldirt  dar  gereicbtes  altea  and  nenea." 

**Tbis  Mn<,'n/.ine  was  continued  •  ttttmber  of  yrnryi,  and  itrictly  in  ftoeoMUnoa  wift  Ibi 
pffomtaed  plan,  and  ita  numbeai are  atUl  exMedingijr  intareating"* 

•      lltoiofteal  MafssiiM  iNLFkbriMnr,  USi. 
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mattei,  and  written  by  himself;  the  latter  contained  an  interesting 
account  of  the  wions  tianslaticmfl  which  had  been  made  at  di£> 
lierent  times,  and  by  different  authors. 

The  Old  Testament  occupied  805  (or  including  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  995)  printed  pages,  and  the  New  Testament,  277  pages. 
The  whole  work  covering  1284  pages.  The  title-pages  were  printed 
in  two  colors,  red  and  black.  A  few  copies  were  bound  without 
the  Apocrypha  and  other  additional  matter,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  purchasers.  The  price  was  twelve  shillings  nnbound, 
or  eighteen- diillings  bound  substantially  in  strong  leather,  flexible 
backs,  with  bevelled  boards  and  clasps. 

'  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Christopher  Sower,  in 
prosecuting  his  great  undertaking.  Besides  those  necessarily  at* 
tending  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  selfish  and  sectarian 
motives  were  ficeely  ascribed  to  him ;  and  so  fir  was  this  hostility 
carried,  that  clergymen  were  found  who  denounced  the  work  item 
their  pulpits,  even  before  it  was  completed ;  thus  forestalling  impar- 
tial judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  warning  tlieir  congregations  to 
have  nothing  to  do  witli  it,  iis  it  would  be  a  false  translation,  made 
to  carry  out  the  peculiar  theological  views  of  the  publishers,  &c. 
To  these  unjust  attacks,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  made  no  defence, 
but  simply  offered  to  those  who  had  subscribed  and  afterwards  be^ 
came  dissatisfied,  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  their  subscriptions, 
and  receiving  back  the  money  they  had  paid  upon  them.  After 
the  work  was  completed,  however,  he  triiunphantly  referred  to  it, 
as  n  sufiicient  reply  to  all  the  calumnies  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  iiim,  adding  the  simple,  but  severe  rebuke,  that  "instead  of 
his  Bible  being  Mse,  it  proved  them  to  be  fidsifiers,"  To  this  day, 
his  edition  is  so  highly  prized  by  the  descendants  of  the  original 
purchasers,  that  those  who  own  a  copy,  can  scarcely  be  induced  to 
part  with  it  for  any  consideration. 

In  carrying  on  his  extensive  printing  operations,  he  soon  found 
himself  obliged  to  make  arrangements  to  manufacture  his  own 
paper  and  ink,  and  to  bind  his  own  books.  Accordingly  he  was 
soon  extensively  engaged  in  these  avocations,  as  the  number  of 
his  publications  rapidly  increased  after  the  completion  of  the  BiUe. 
But  his  greatest  perplexity,  perhaps,  originated  in  the  want  of 
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type,  and  to  OYeicome  tbib  he  at  onoe  established  a  type-fimndery, 
having  the  matrices  made  under  his  own  superintendence,  and 
teaching  his  worianen  how  to  cast  and  finish  type.  He  made  not 
only  the  type  neoemfy  Ibr  his  own  use,  bnt  supplied  others  in  the 

business.  This  was  the  first  typc-foundery  in  America ;  ami  the 
extensive  estnltli-^liiiK  ut  of  L.  Juliuson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  the 
largest  in  tlie  country,  and,  it  is  said,  in  the  world,  has  gradually 
grown  out  of  it.  This  alone  would  entitle  Christopher  Sower  to 
an  honorable  position  among  the  benefactors  of  the  nation.  Hi» 
mind  was  continually  actLve  in  devising  improvements;  and  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived  is  fuU  of  traditions  of  Hie  ingenoity 
and  practical  utility  of  many  of  his  inventions. 

He  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  wcarini?  a  long,  flow- 
ing board,  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  at  once  of  intellect 
and  meekness.  In  September,  1758,  he  died,  aged  sixty-five  years, 
living  an  only  child,  a  son,  also  named  Christopher,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  extensive  business,  and  enlarged  it  to  an  extent  wMch, 
fiir  that  period,  would  be  considered  almost  incredible.  In  lt6S, 
this  son  completed  a  second  edition,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
copies,  of  the  Bible;  and,  in  1776,  a  third  edition,  of  three  thou- 
sand coi)ics.  Besides  the  Bible,  newspapers,  and  almanacs,  this 
son  published  between  one  and  two  hundred  other  works,  in  both 
the  £nglish  and  German  languages,  most  of  them  laige  books; 
many  of  them  passed  through  fiom  five  to  seven  editiooa  He 
employed  two  or  three  mills  in  manufacturing  paper,  cast  his  own 
t>T)e,  made  his  own  printers'  ink,  engraved  his  own  wood-cuts,  and 
bound  his  own  publications.  He  also  did  an  extensive  bu-^ino--  in 
putting  up  and  supplying  medicines,  having  a  store-room  devoted 
to  this  business  entirely. 

like  his  &ther,  he  was  a  man  of  a  strong  and  active  mind,  an 
independent  thinker,  and  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker  and  writer 
Many  of  the  works  he  published  were  translated  by  himself,  and 
he  edited  his  paper  and  periodicals  unassisted.  At  an  early  age 
he  joined  the  Society  of  German  Baptists  (sometimes  known 
Dunkers),  and  became  A  minister  and  bishop  therein.  In  this 
connection  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  which  included 
a  large  proportion  of  the  German  population  throu^out  the  Colo- 
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nies.  He  died  in  1784,  leaving  a  laige  &mily  of  daldien,  many 
of  whose  dcflcendanti  eondnne  to  devote  themaelves  to  the  usefbl 
occupation  of  their  ancestor. 

We  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  iucui-porated  in  tliis  article 
to  two  of  the  descendants  of  Christopher  Sower;  one  of  wliom, 
under  disadvantages  which  would  have  disliearteneil  any  less  ardent 
mind,  has  fi)zmed  an  immense  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  Ger- 
man literature,  including  copies  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  ances- 
tor's puhlications.  The  other  is  also  a  zealous  collector  of  &cts 
and  publications  comiected  with  the  subject  of  tins  memoir ;  and 
wc  hope  tliat,  at  some  time,  one  or  both  of  them  may  collect  and 
eiiiljody  tli(  information  they  possess  in  a  more  extended  narrative 
of  the  life  of  their  honored  progenitor. 


BENJAMIN  STILL^. 

Benjahin  Stills  was  bom  October,  1779,  and  died  August, 
1854. 

The  ftmily  of  Stills  is  of  Swedish  origin,  and  can  trace  their 
ancestry  to  a  very  early  date  of  our  history.  OlofF  Still6  emigrated 

to  this  country  witli  the  first  Swedisli  colony,  in  the  year  1638, 
bringing  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Eric  Bielke,  l^rd  of 
l*cningby  and  Nynas,  in  Upland,  Sweden.  The  Swedes  landed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  there  established  numerous  settle- 
ments. Some  of  these  settlements  were  places  of  considerable  note 
in  their  day;  and  on  one  of  them,  Fassyunk,  afterwards  purchased 
by  William  Fenn  from  the  sons  of  the  Commander  Sven,  commonly 
called  the  Swansons,  now  stands  the  city  of  PhihuU^lpliia. 

OlofF  StiUe's  place  of  residence,  markcil  on  Limstrom's  Map  as 
"  Stills 's  Land,"  was  situated  on  what  is  at  present  termed  "  The 
Neck and  is  the  only  homestead,  Mr.  Watson  informs  us,  now 
known  of  any  of  the  Swedish  &milies  whose  names  are  on  the  list 
first  taken  in  the  year  1693  for  the  information  of  William  Fenn. 
Its  Indian  name  was  Techoperassi hemg  **a  place  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  surrounded  with  water  like  an  island."  This 
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place  was  much  fieqnented  by  the  Indians,  who  gave  Mr.  StUI^  the 
name  of  The  Man  with  the  Back  Beaid.** 

Accoxding  to  Campanins,  the  phice  was  named  fiom  this  pecu- 
liarity of  its  owner.  In  the  journal  of  Colonel  Ackem  Hubley,  of 
Sullivan's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  it  is  said,  "  The  valley 
was  formerly  called  '  Old  Man's  Farm.'  ** 

In  1642-48,  the  Swedes  and  Finns  were  the  only  residents  along 
the  Dektwaie.  They  being  of  Scandinavian  race,  weie  of  light 
and  fai  complexion ;  and,  consequently,  had  light-coloied  beaids. 
The  distinguishing  daik  features  and  \Aack  hair,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stille,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indians ;  and,  as  it  was  an 
exception,  they  applied  the  name  "  Tcclio])!  rassi." 

Mr.  Wayard,  in  his  "  Annals,"  speaks  of  vStill6's  Place,  at  Ten- 
nicum.  Mr.  Stille  was  much  respected  by  Governor  Printz^ 
and  was  fiequently  employed  on  embassies  to  the  Dutch,  at  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  A  son  of  Oloff  Still6  is  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Duponceau,  as  present  among  the 
number  assembled  to  greet  the  proprietary,  William  Penn,  on  his 
memorable  landing  at  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1682. 

The  Swedes  are  represented  as  a  quiet  and  industrious  people, 
chiedy  occupied  with  agriculture.  Historians  inform  us  that  they 
purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians,  although  the  title  was  granted 
to  them  by  Charles  L 

Their  respect  for  rdigion  is  evinced  by  the  ftcfc,  that  they  had 
three  churches  erected  when  William  Penn  aniTed,  the  ministry  * 
bcin«(  supplied  by  the  Church  in  Sweden. 

The  history  of  Gloria  Dei  Cliurdi,  or  the  Swedt  Church,  in 
this  city,  is  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Stille  tamily.  The 
tombstones  of  many  members  of  the  funily  still  exist  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  attadied.  (For  some  of  the  above  iacts,  see  a  Me- 
mour  of  the  late  Dr.  Moreton  Still^*')  We  learn  from  ^  Watson'B 
Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  that  the  fiimily  of  Johan  Stills,  in  1693, 
consisted  of  eight  members,  and  tluit  tht  male  individuals  were  **all 
good  men  and  true,"  leaving  no  slur  upon  the  reputation  of  their 
descendants. 

Mr.  John  Stills,  the  &ther  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  died  in 
1802,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  wiiter  well  recalls  his  stately  ap- 
pearance ;  his  peculiar  dress,  the  long-tailed  coat  and  knee-bxeecfaes, 
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the  large  silver  shoe-bnckles,  and  powdered  wig,  which  fiishion  he 
retained  till  his  death.  "Mr.  Still<^  was  eminently  Philadelphian. 
In  all  questions  relatins^  to  the  welfare  of  our  city  he  took  a  lively 
interest.  He  was  for  many  years  a  •member  of  City  Councils,  a 
distinctioii  then  of  much  honor,  and  held  several  offices  of  trust 
and  usefidnees.  He  was  particularly  known  for  his  benevolence 
and  humane  efforts  during  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  that 
devastated  our  dty  in  tiie  years  1793  and  '98.  At  tiiat  time,  his 
disinterested  kindness  was  the  subject  of  much  comment. 

Mr.  St\\\6.  was  one  of  those  that  took  an  active  part  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  "Federal  Trocessiou,'*  in  the  year  1788,  and 
paiaded  on  that  occasion.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  high 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  old  citizens  of  the  last 
century. 

Mr.  Stills  married  Mary  Boyd,  who  survived  until  18^.  Of 

this  excellent  Christian  mother  it  is  nut  our  pro'^  iiice  here  to  speak. 

Mr.  BenjamiTi  Stille,  at  an  early  age,  married  into  the  Ow(?n 
family,  a  union  which  lasted  over  htty-one  years,  Mrs.  Still6  dying 
in  February,  1854. 

In  Fkmid's  History  of  Pennsylvania,"  we  find  frequent  and 
honorable  mention  of  this  ancient  family.  The  Owens  were  of 
Welsh  origin,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1682.  Mr.  Proud  thus 
speaks  of  this  family:  "  Robert  Owen  and  Jane  liis  wife  were  both 
pious  and  honorable  prisons,  of  c^ood  family,  education,  and  abili- 
ties, and  had  suftered  mucii  persecution  for  their  religion,  being 
Quakers.  He  was  a  skilful  peace-maker,  and  of  much  service  and 
utility  in  various  respects."  From  the  provincial  history  of  Penn^ 
sylvania  we  find  some  members  of  the  Owen  fiimily  to  have  been 
membero  of  «  Assembly,"  flom  1685  to  1740'.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen 
was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Governor  1'a  aii.s,  fruiu  the  arrival  of 
the  latter  in  n();3.  Mr.  Proud  thus  writes,  vol.  ii,  p.  99:  "In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1717,  died  Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  c^me  to  Pennsylvania  among  the  early  settlers,  and  was 
said  to  be  of  gzeat  and  eminent  service  among  them  in  divem 
capacities.  .  .  .  In  the  civil  department,  his  merit  and  abili- 
ties raised  him  to  several  public  stations,  wherein  he  acted  with 
judgiiieiit  and  integrity,  being  long  one  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
&c.    But  his  practice  as  a  physician,  iu  wiiich  he  was  very  know- 
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ing  and  eminent,  tendered  him  of  still  greater  Taloe  and  impoctaDoe. 
With  these  qualities,  he  is  said  to  have  presemd  the  sincerity  and 

meekness  of  a  true  Christian,  and  died  much  beloved  by  a  large 
acquaintance  of  people  of  different  ranks  and  societies." 

Mr.  Still6  was  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Pliiladelphia  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Stephen  Girard,  Joseph 
Sims,  Samuel  Archer,  Alexander  Henry,  Henry  Piatt,  Bobert  BaU 
ston,  and  other  celebrated  wholesale  merchants  and  shippers  of  our 
city. 

The  style  of  the  firm  was  John  StiU^  &  Co.  This  house  was, 
for  iiiiuiy  years,  identified  with  the  shipping  interest  of  tliis  port 
Mr.  Jolin  Stille  was  the  ukiest  son,  and  was  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful merchants,  doing  at  that  time  a  very  extensive  East  India 
trade.  This  house  did  all  the  business  £or  the  Messrs.  Gray  of 
Boston.  Mr.  John  Stills  was,  (ot  many  years,  a  Director  of  the  old 
or  first  United  States  Bank. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  the  senior  partners,  the  business  was 
continued  by  the  two  brothers,  Benjamin  and  Samuel ;  the  latter 
died  suddenly,  in  1817,  being  in  tlie  prime  of  lif(  .  Mr.  Benjamin 
Stille  continued  the  business  until  lb32.  Mr.  htill^,  with  a  com- 
mendable pride,  has  related  to  .the  writer  the  interesting  iact,  that 
Hie  first  piece  of  American  mnalin  soUL  in  this  city  was  consigned 
to  him  from  the  eastward.  Mr.  Stills  did  a  huge  eastern  busi- 
ness, and  had  correspondence  with  most  of  the  Salem  and  Boston 
merchants  of  that  day,  to  wit,  tlie  Grays,  N.  Silsbee,  Crownin- 
shields,  Beverly.  Pickering,  &c. 

Mr.  Still^  retired  about  twenty  years  before  his  death  upon  a 
handsome  competency,  but  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  com- 
merctal  afiitiirs.  In  the  weUGetre  of  our*  various  public  and  phika- 
thropic  institutions  he  took  an  active  part  During  his  long  com- 
mercial career,  he  sustained  an  enviable  reputation  for  enterprise, 
integrity,  and  unsullied  honor.  Mr.  Stille  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
was  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens.  lie  died,  at 
his  residence  on  Chestnut  Street,  where  he  had  lived  for  forty  yean 
of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
liberal  sentimentB,  of  kindly  feelings,  and  enlightened  views.  JBSs 
simple  and  unostentatiouB  manners,  bis  ever  ready  and  genial  hos- 
pitality won  te  him  many  warm  Mends* 
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He  was  a  rare  specimen  of  the  true  Christian  gentleman.  In 

conjunction  with  Alexander  Henry,  llubi  i  t  ILilston,  Captain  Moore, 
and  some  others,  he  originated  tlie  pmyer-iiieetings,  for  a  long  time 
held  in  the  old  church  £:>zmerly  at  the  comer  of  Third  and  Arch 
Streets. 

Mr.  StiM,  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  was  a  Biding  £lder  in  the 
Second  Fteshyterian  Chnxdi,  now  nnder  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Shields,  and  formerly  the  scene  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler^s  labors.  Mr.  Still6  was  much  beloved  in  the  congregation  with 
which  he  was  officially  connected. 


WILLI4JML  STRICKLAND. 

Whbn  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  he  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
died.   He  was  brought  up  in  Latrobe's  office,  and  evidenced  much 

skill  as  a  draughtsman.  He  designed  many  of  the  most  prominent 
buildings  in  Philadelphia,  such  as  the  old  Masonic  Hall,  the  Mint, 
the  Exchange,  the  Naval  Asylum,  the  Mechanics'  and  Philadelphia 
Banks,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Chestnut  Street,  the  Block- 
ley  Almshouse,  and  many  others.  He  was  also  weU  skilled  in  en- 
gineering, and  had  many  important  works  intrusted  to  his  charge. 


LOUIS  ANASTASIUS  TARASCOK 

IjOVIS  Anastasids  Tarascox.  a  I'reuch  gentleman,  cmigrcited 
in  1794  from  France,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelpliia.  He 
was  a  large  importer  of  silks,  and  all  kinds  of  French  and  German 
goods.  Being  very  wealthy  and  enterprising,  in  1799  he  sent  two 
of  his  clerks,  Charles  Brugiere  and  James  Berthoud,  to  examine 
the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi  Rivers  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Oxleaus,  and  ascertain  the  practicability  of  sending  fihips,  and  ciear- 
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ing  them  fiom  Pittsburg,  ready  tigged,  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe.  Those  two  gentiemen  retained  to  Philadelphia,  reported 
fiiTorably,  and  Mr.  Tarascon  associated  them  and  Ids  brother,  Jclm 

Anthony,  with  himself,  under  the  firm  of  John  A.  Tarascon,  Bro- 
therf>,  James  Berthoud  &  Co.,  and  immediately  established  in  Pitts- 
burg  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  i>ture  and  warehouse,  a  ship-yard, 
a  rigging  and  sail-loft,  an  anchor-smith  shop,  a  block  manuiactoiy, 
and,  in  short,  eyexything  necessary  to  complete  vessels  for  sea. 
The  first  year,  1801,  they  built  the  schooner  Amity,  of  120  tons, 
and  the  ship  Pittsburg,  of  250  tons,  and  sent  the  finmer,  loaded 
with  flour,  to  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other,  also  loaded  with  flour,  to 
Philadelphia,  from  whence  they  sent  them  to  Bortleaux.  and 
brought  back  a  cargo  of  wine,  brandy,  and  other  French  goods, 
part  of  which  they  sent  here  in  wagons  at  a  cost  of  six  to  eight 
cents  per  pound  for  transportation.  In  1802,  they  built  the  Inig 
Nanino,  of  250  tons;  in  1803,  the  ship  Louisiana,  of  300  tons; 
and  in  1804,  the  ship  Western  Trader,  of  400  tons. 


CHARLES  THOMSON. 

Charles  Thomson,  the  "perpetual  secretary"  of  the  okl  Revo- 
lutionary Congress  from  1775,  was  a  niun  of  literar}'  tjistes.  wlio, 
wlien  he  had  long  served  his  countr\%  and  become  to  his  contem- 
poraries one  of  the  best  known  and  most  respected  personages  of 
our  early  political  annals,  occupied  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
composition,  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. He  was  bom  in  Lreland,  in  1729,  and  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  eleyen.  His  fiither  died  on  the  passage,  and  he  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  Maryland.  One  of  his  brothers 
assisted  him  in  entering  the  sciiool  of  Dr.  Alison,  at  Thundci  liill, 
in  that  State.  Books  were  scarce,  and  a  single  lexicon  did  duty 
for  the  whole  school.  A  story  is  told  of  the  boy's  eagerness  in 
pursuit  of  an  intellectual  pleasure.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  came 
down  from  Fhiladdphia,  bxinging  with  him  an  odd  volume  of  Hie 
Spectator/'  Thomson  read  it  with  great  delight,  and  kamiog 
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that  an  entire  set  could  be  parcfaased  at  a  certain  place  for  the 

small  stock  of  money  which  he  had  at  command,  witlioiit  asking 
permission,  he  set  off  on  foot  for  Philadelpliia  to  buy  it.  Having 
obtained  it,  he  returned,  when  the  motive  of  his  journey  was  taken 
as  sufiicient  excuse  for  the  truant   An  anecdote  like  this  is  worth 
a  volume  in  illustrating  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  state  of 
literature  in  America  at  tfaie  time.   At  Dr.  AHson^s  seminary  he 
learned  Ghreek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  enough  to  undertake  a 
Friends*  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  conducted  with  credit. 
He  was  an  ardent  republican;  and  immediately  upon  the  assem- 
biiug  of  the  old  Continental  Congress  of  1774,  was  chosen  its 
Secretary.   John  Adams,  at  the  time,  in  his  Diary,  deschbea  him 
as  ^the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  life  of  the  cause  of 
liberty.'*  He  retained  his  post  of  Secretary  with  every  Congress 
till  tbe  close  of  the  war,  and  was  chosen  as  the  person  to  inform 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency.   His  services  to  Congress  were  very  efficient,  and  the 
repute  of  liis  integrity  gained  him  the  name,  with  the  Indians,  of 
"  The  Man  of  Truth." 

The  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  his  Autobiography,  says  of  the  sacred  regard  for  truth 
wMch  marked  the  statements  of  the  old  Congress,  that  it  became 
a  proverb,  "  '  It's  as  true  as  if  Charles  Thomson's  name  was  to  it' 
He  wiin  tall  of  stature,  well  piup^rtloned,  and  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  nuumers.  He  was  one  of  tlie  best  classical  scholars  that 
oui  country  has  ever  produced.  He  made  three  or  four  transcrip- 
tions of  his  tranalatioDS  of  the  whole  Bible,  i&om  the  Septuagint 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  original  of  the  New;  still 
endeavoring  in  each  to  make  improvements  on  his  former  labors. 
After  our  Bevolutionaxy  War  was  terminated,  and  before  llie 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  our 
country  was  in  a  very  deplorable  state,  and  many  of  our  surviving 
patriotic  fathers,  and  Mr.  Thomson  among  the  rest,  could  not 
easily  rid  themselves  of  gloomy  apprehensions.  Mr.  Thomson's 
resource  was  the  study  of  the  Four  Qospels,  in  the  language  of  his 
own  version." 

In  person,  Mr.  Thomson  was  remarkable.   The  Abb^  Bobin, 

who  was  in  the  country  with  Kochambeau,  found  him  at  Philadel- 
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phia  "  the  soul  of  the  body  politic,"  and  was  struck  with  his  meaere 
and  furrowed  countenance,  liis  hollow  and  sparkling  eyes,  and 
white  erect  hair.  This  description,  in  1781,  does  not  argue  a  co»i 
dition  of  perfect  health,  yet  Xhomaon  lived  till  1824,  dying  at  tbe 
veneiable  age  of  ninety-^lire  yeaxs. 


EDWAfiD  TILOHMAN. 

Edwabd  TiLOHHAir,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  bom  on  the  Eastern  Shoxe  of  that  State, 

December  11,  1750.   His  academical  education  was  obtained  at 

the  best  schools  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  his  law  studies  were  mostiy 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  Tx^ndon,  of  whicli  he  was  a  student  in  the 
year  1772 ;  and  during  the  two  following  years  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  On  the  compLetkm 
of  his  legal  education,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  of  that  city,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  suocess- 
fill  practitioner.  He  was  a  talented  advocate ;  always  familiar  wiA 
the  facts  uiid  the  law  relating  to  his  cases ;  highly  accoMiplj>hed  in 
the  use  of  laiii^uage ;  a  clear-lieaded  logician  ;  fluent,  withuuL  the 
least  volubility ;  and  comprehGnded  by  almost  the  lowest  order  of 
nndeistandings,  while  he  was  dealing  wiUi  the  most  exalted  topics. 
With  such  qualifications,  he  hdd  a  position  among  the  highest  in 
the  profession ;  and  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Shippen,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Gk>vemor  McKean  tendered  him 
the  office ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  recommended  tor  the  apiwint- 
ment  lits  kinsman,  Willifim  Tilghman,  mentione<l  in  another  article, 
who  so  much  adorned  that  station  by  his  learning  and  virtues. 
He  had  a  great  avezsion  to  authorship  and  public  office,  and  hence 
left  only  a  few  memorials  of  his  high  attainments. 
He  iHed,  November  1st,  1815,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  aga 
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WILLIAM  TILGHMAN. 

William  Tilghmak  was  born  on  the  V2t\i  August,  1756,  upon 
the  estate  of  his  fitther,  in  Talbot  County,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland)  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Easton. 

His  paternal  great-grandfather,  Richard  Tilghman,  emigrated  to 

that  Province,  from  Kent  County,  in  England,  about  the  year  1662, 
and  settled  ou  Chester  River,  iu  Queen  Anne's  County. 

His  father,  James  Tilghman,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  is  well 
kuown  to  the  profession  in  Penusylvania  as  Secretary  to  the  Pro- 
prietary Land-office,  and  as  having  brought  that  department,  by 
the  aocniacy  of  his  mind  and  the  steadiness  of  his  purpose,  into  a 
system  as  much  remarked  £>r  order  and  equity,  as  ficom  its  early 
defects  it  threatened  to  be  otherwise. 

His  matenuil  gmndfather  was  Tencli  I'rauLis,  the  elder,  of  l^iiila- 
drl{)liia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Province,  the  bro- 
tlii  I  of  lUchard  irraucis,  author  of  Maxims  of  Equity,"  and  of 
Dr.  Philip  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  among  the  collateral  ancestors  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice,  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  compends  of 
scientific  Equity,  and  a  scholar  accomplished  in  the  literature  of 
the  age  of  Augustus.  • 

In  1762,  his  family  removed  from  Mar\  luiid  to  Philadelphia. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  wm  placed  at  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
regular  progress  of  the  classes  came  imder  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Beveridge,  from  whom  he  received  his  foundation  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Upon  the  death  of  Beveridge,  his  place  was  filled  provisionally 

by  Mr.  Wallis,  who  was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  prosody  of  those 
languages,  and  who  imparted  to  his  pupils  an  acciu»cy,  of  which 
the  Chief  Justice  was  a  striking  exampl(\ 

Dr.  Davidson,  the  author  of  the  grammar,  succeeded  Beveridge, 
and  with  him  the  subject  of  our  memoir  remained  till  he  entered  the 
College,  ui  the  year  1769,  Dr.  Smith  being  then  the  Provost,  and 
Dr.  Ftancis  Allison  the  Vioe-Ftovost,  the  latter  of  whom  instructed 
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the  students  in  the  higher  Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and  such  was 
the  devotion  to  literature  of  the  eminent  pnpil  of  whom  we  m 
writing,  Ihat  after  he  had  received  the  Bachdor's  degree,  and  was, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  prepared  for  a  profession,  he  continued  ht 

some  time  to  read  the  classics  with  the  beneht  of  Dr.  Allison's 

prelections. 

In  February,  1772,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  in  this  city, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Benjamin  Chew,  then  at  the  head 
of  his  profession. 

From  1776  to  1783,  paidy  on  his  feiher's  estate,  and  paztlj  at 

Chestertown,  whither  his  femily  had  remoTed,  he  continned  to 

pursue  his  legiil  studies,  reading  deeply  and  laboriously,  as  he  has 
himself  recorded,  and  applying  his  intervals  of  leisure  to  the 
education  of  a  younger  brother.  When,  therefore,  in  the  spring 
of  17Sd,  he  was  admitted  to  the  .courts  of  INlaryland,  we  may  infer 
that  an  apprenticeship  of  eleven  yeaia  had  filled  his  mind  with 
legal  principles,  sufficient  to  guide  and  enlighten  him  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

In  1788,  and  for  some  successive  years,  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

Tu  179li,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Mist 
Margacet  Allen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Aljen,  he  returned  to 
this  dty,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  he  prose 
cuted  until  his  appointment  hy  Ftesid^t  Adams,  on  the  3d  Maidi, 
1801,  as  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuil  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  this  circuit. 

His  powers  as  an  licU  ocate,  but  more  especially  his  leaniiug  and 
judgment,  were  held  in  great  respect  by  this  community,  sur* 
rounded,  notwithstanding,  as  he  was,  by  men  of  the  first  eminence 
in  the  land.  His  law  arguments  were  remarkajble  fer  the  diatxnct* 
ness  with  which  he  pxesented  his  case,  and  for  the  perspicuity  and 
accuracy  with  which  his  legal  references  were  made  to  sustain  it 
He  was  concise,  simple,  occasionally  nervous,  and  uiuiorniiy  faith- 
ful to  the  court,  as  he  was  to  his  client. 

The  court  in  which  liis  judicial  ability  was  first  made  known, 
had  but  a  short  existence. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Mr.  Tilgfaman  resmned 
the  piactice  of  the  profession,  and  continued  it  until  the  Slst  July, 
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1805,  when  he  was  appointed  Fxesident  of  the  Court  of  pommon 
^eaa,  in  the  fint  district 

He  venudned  but  a  £sw  months  in  the  Common  Fleas.  In  the 
lieghming  of  {he  year  1806,  Mr.  Sliippen,  the  Chief  Justice  of  l^e 

Supreme  Court,  yielded  to  the  claims  of  a  venerable  old  ;ii^p  by 
Tetiring"  from  the  office,  and  on  the  25th  February,  Mr.  Tilf^^hman 
was  commissioned  in  his  place  by  Governor  McKean,  himself  a 
great  lawyer  and  Judge,  and  interested  as  a  &ther  in  the  court 
which  he  had  led  on  to  distinguished  xeputation  in  the  United 

In  addition  to  these  strictly  oiBdal  duties,  the  Legislature  of 

Pennsylvania  coninutte<l  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  year  1807,  the  critical  duty  of  reporting  the  English  Rtatntes 
in  force  within  this  commonwealth.  The  duty  is  called  crilicaly 
fi>r  so  undoubtedly  it  was  considered  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
service  exacted  ^n  unlimited  knowledge  of  our  colonial  legislation, 
and  of  the  practice  and  administntion  of  the  law  in  the  Province. 

The  labors  thus  recited,  in  addition  to  what  we  know  to  have 
been  perforaird  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  in  circuit  through  the  State, 
entitle  this  eminent  Judge  to  the  praise  of  great  industry,  a  virtue 
which  it  is  an  offence  against  morality  to  call  humble,  in  one  who 
is  the  keeper  both  of  his  own  talent,  and  not  seldom  of  that  of  others 
also.  It  was,  however,  industry  of  the  highest  order, — a  constant 
action  of  the  intellect  piacticaUy  applied.  He  died  in  1827. — 
Hmn  Hon,  Sbrace  Bmnei^s  Memarka  hejbre  ih»  PkUaddpkia  Bar. 


GOHHODOBE  THOMAS  TEUXTON. 

ComoixmB  Thowas  T^uxton,  an  officer  of  the  American  Navy, 
was  born  on  Long  Island,  in  1  7.").").  In  1775,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel,  and  distingui.shed  himself  by  his  depredntions  on 
British  commerce  during  the  Bevolutiou.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  commerce  till  the  year  1794,  when  he  was  appointed 
Ckmimander  of  the  frigate  L'Insuigente ;  and  in  the  following  year 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  La  Vengeance.  At  the  termination  of 
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the  diih(jpltie8  with  I'rance,  he  retired  fiom  the  navy,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  in  1822,  honored  and  hi§;hly 
xeipected. 

Octoher  8lb,  1816,  he  was  deoted  High  Sheriff  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia. 


BOBERT  TTJBl^EB. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  colonists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  llobert  Turner,  an  Irish  gentleman  ot"  property,  who  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  William 
Penn,  and  was  one  of  that  company  of  twenty-lbiiT  gentlemen, 
consisting  of  James,  Eail.  of  Perth,  William  Penn,  Robert  Boiday, 
and  others,  who  purchased  East  Jersey  from  the  estate  of  Carteret 

Carteret  died  in  1()71),  and  the  purchase  ^^a3  completed  in  Eng- 
land, in  February,  1681-'?,  a  short  time  beioif*  the  sailini^  of  the 
Welcome ;  and  in  1683,  we  hnd  that  Mr.  Turner  was  one  of  the 
first  jury  empanelled  in  Philadelphia. 

.  He  therefore  came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time  as  Pemi. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annals,  has  preserved  two  letters  fiom  Pemi 
to  Turner,  both  dated  in  1681,  and  directed  to  ^  Robert  Turner, 

merchant,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,**  and  states  that  the  first  of  these 
letters  "  was  the  first  letter  written  by  Mr,  Penn,  after  getting  to 
the  confirmation  of  his  Province." 

In  1684,  Penn  returned  to  England,  and  Robert  Turner  and 
lour  others  were  appointed  Judges  by  him,  receiving  a  commission 
to  govern  the  Cdonyin  his  absence.  Penn,  in  a  letter  dated 
Holkttd  House,  England,  27th  ICNIi  mo.  .1687,  and  directed  to 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Robert  Turner,  Jolui  Eckle,  John  Simcock,  iind 
Arthur  Cook,  Commissionei's  of  State,  says :  **  Robert  Turner  of 
course  has  the  chair  for  the  first  month,  after  the  receipt  of  this, 
and  the  rest  alternately;  monthly,  if  you  find  it  conTenienL" 
But  the  reason  fiir  tiiis  preference  is  not  stated. 
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In  1689,  he  was  again  af^ointed  one  of  five  Cdmmissionen  to 
administer  the  Govemment. 

Mr.  Tomer,  together  with  Thomas  Lloyd  and  James  Claypoole, 
were  empowered  by  Penn  to  sign  patents  and  grant  warrants  for 

land ;  and  as  he  also  possessed  large  bodies  of  land  himself,  which 
were  continually  being  sold  to  settlers  and  others,  very  many  of 
the  deeds  of  property  now  held  in  l^hiladelphia  emanate  hooi  him^ 
either  in  his  private  or  official  capacity. 

Frond,  in  speaking  of  Keith  and  the  schism  which  he  cxeated, 
Btates  that,  some  <^  the  principal  pexsons  who  adhered  to  Keith 
were  men  of  mak^  character,  and  repntation,  such  as  Bobert 
Turner  and  Francis  lluwle,  ^c.  &c." 

But  it  woidd  seem  that  they  were  exceptions,  as  most  of  the 
pxomineut  men  of  the  Colony  took  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Considering  Mr.  Turner's  intimacy  with  Feun,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  yielded  to  the- doctrines  of  Keith,  and 
no  explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  has  been  given  by 

either  of  our  piincipal  local  historians. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  in  this  wilderness  of  brick  in  wliicli  we 
now  live,  that  Mr.  Turner's  residence  was  the  first  brick  house  ever 
erected  in  Philadelplna. 

The  evidence  of  this  &ct  is  found  in  an  interesting  letter  finim 
Mr.  Turner  to  William  Penn,  in  1685.  He  there  says,  »  Since  I 
built  my  brick  house  at  Front  and  Arch  Streets,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  at  my  going,  which  I  desi^i  aft  or  a  gooil  manner, 
to  eiK'ourai^L^  others,  it  being  the  first,  uuiuy  take  example,  and 
some  that  built  wooden  liouscs  are  sorry  for  it.** 

This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Fennsyl- 
vaiua. 

Mr.  Turner  died  intestate,  about  1700,  leaving  no  son,  but  two 
married  daughters,  who  inherited  his  large  estate. 

From  one  of  these  daughters  the  Learning  family  are  descended, 
and  from  the  other  the  Ilawle  family. 

A  portion  of  the  Coleman,  remberton,  and  I  isher  families,  with 
one  or  two  other  Philadelphia  names,  are  also  descendants. 
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HEY.  DUDLEY  A.  T¥NG. 

Mr.  Tyng  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  H.  X>  ng,  D.D.,  by  his 
first  wife.  He  was  bom  in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  in 
1825,  while  his  &ther  was  rector  of  St  Geocg;e'8  Parish,  in  that 
conntj.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  while  his  fiither  was 
rector  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Epiphany.  He  graduated  at  the  Uai- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  theological  education  at 
the  seminary  in  Alexandria.  Tlic  first  ministerial  charge  he  had 
was  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio.  Subsequently,  he  had  charge  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Chaikstown,  Va.,  and  was  called  thence  to 
the  rectorship  of  one  of  the  most  influential  churches  in  Cincin> 
natL 

After  the  death,  in  1854,  of  Rer.  Mr.  Fowles,  rector  of  the 

Church  of  tlio  Epiphany,  in  this  city,  the  vestry  gave  Mr.  Tyng  a 
unanimous  call  to  fill  the  pulpit  which  his  distinguished  father 
had  adorned.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  he  remained  in  thai 
position  for  about  a  year,  when  an  unfortunate  difference  betwen 
him  and  part  of  his  congi^tton,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
referring  to  public  questions  in  the  pulpit,  led  to  his  reaignatioD. 
A  number  of  his  friends  oxganized  a  new  parish,  under  the  title 
of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  this  con^egation  he  was 
the  minister.  The  design  was  to  build  a  new  church  for  him, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  regular  services  of  the  parish  were  held 
in  Concert  HalL  Mr.  Tyng  leaves  a  wife  (formerly  Miss  Stevens, 
daughter  of  James  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jeisey)  and  fife 
children.  His  residence,  for  scTeral  years,  was  at  BrodhfieU, 
some  ten  miles  ftom  the  city,  where  the  acddent  occurred  that 
caused  his  death. 

He  died  April  20th,  1858.  His  death  was  caused  by  an  acci- 
dent from  a  threshing-machine. 
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JOHN  VAXJGHAR 

wf  TBB  nr.  imuAM  h.  fUBms. 

John  Vaughan  died  in  Philadplphia,  December  30tli,  1841,  at 
the  close  of  his  eighty-sixth  year.  Mr.  Vaughan,  bom  in  England, 
was,  for  half  a  century,  a  resident  of  this  city.  No  one  of  our 
dtiaens  has  ever  been  mor&' widely  known.  His  activity  in  behalf 
of  the  best  objects  was  unwearied.'  The  delight  which  other  men 
take  in  making  money,  he  took  in  rendering  services,  in  discharging 
benevolent  offices.  He  would  go  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other  to  obtain  ein]>loynient  for  an  honest  man.  He  was  "  given 
to  hospitality."  In  this  respect  he  gave  a  character  to  our  city ; 
and,  in  the  minds  of  hosts  of  strangers  from  all  parts  mi  the  coun* 
try  and  £rom  abroad,  the  name  of  Mr.  Vaughim  represented  the 
city  as  fidthiiiUy  as  its  own  name,  Brotherly  Love.**  He  took 
pleasure  in  bringing  sndi  persons  together  as,  by  similarity  of 
tastes  or  pursuits,  would  find  peculiar  satisfaction  in  one  another's 
company.  This,  his  office  as  Librarian  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  gave  him  special  fiicilities  in  doing.  Around  his 
bieak&st  table,  in  the  Society's  rooms,  were  often  found,  in  his 
later  years,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  land.  On  one  occasion 
we  met  there  John  Quincy  Adams,  Channing,  and  Albert  Gallatin. 

Ml.  Vaughan  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  might  be  permitted 
to  hve  here  fur  un  indefinite  period  without  loss  of  a  due  interest 
in  Ufe.  His  vivacity  never  wore  out:  it  was  tlic  vivacity  of  a  child. 
To  every  new  generation  that  came  upon  the  stage  he  attached 
himself  with  new  heartiness.  He  was  at  home  and  in  full  sympa- 
thy with  the  young. 
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BT  THOHAI  I.  WSARTOM. 

Mr.  Vaux  was  a  cousin  of  Roberts  Vaux ;  and,  like  him,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends : 
warmly  attached  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  her  insti- 
tutions and  habits,  but  no  less  attached  to  the  comforts  and  channt 
of  private  and  domestic  life;  and  one  of  that  class  of  gentlemen, 
xmfbrtunately^  peihaps,  too  numerous  in  this  country,  whom  no 
earthly  consideration  could  induce  to  take  part  in  the  management 
of  pubUc  affairs,  or  to  mingle  in  the  bustle  and  scramUe  of  p<^ 
tics,  ^\famum  strepitumqm  RouKe''  Mr.  Vaux  studied  the  hiw  for 
a  profession,  but  did  not  undertake  the  practice  of  it ;  having  sul^ 
&cieut  fortune,  and  no  ambition  for  forensic  distinction.  Although 
averse  from  political  life,  he  served,  with  credit  and  usefulness,  m 
our  municipal  Councils;  and  we  are  indebted,  among  other  things, 
to  his  good  taste  and  scientific  knowledge,  for  the  opening  and 
improvement  of  the  beautiful  square  west  of  the  Atheneeum,  and 
for  the  selection  of  the  numerous  trees  by  which  it  is  enibellisheti. 

!Mr.  Vaux  died  in  183G,  only  a  few  days  after  his  cousin,  Roberts 
Vaux,  and  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Me  married  a  daughttf 
of  WiUiam  Sanaom. 


BOBEETS  VAUX. 

Roberts  Vaux,  one  of  the  V^ice-Presidents  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  at  Fhiladelpliia  on  the  2l6t  day 
of  January,  1786. 

Of  the  fondly,  which  was  andent  and  respectable,  it  is  known 
that,  having  migrated  from  France,  the  country  of  their  origin,  to 
England,  they  were  settled  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  possession 
of  a  large  estate,  a  portion  of  which  was  lost  in  the  Revolution  of 
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1688.  George  Vaux,  the  great-grandfether  of  BobertsVatur,  waa 
born  on  his  patornal  estate  near  Reigate,  in  1G71.  Ho  was  :t  man 
«  t  li  arning,  and  had  a  vahiahli>  library,  inLludinjT  n  curiuuN  and 
extensive  collctliou  of  manuscript  works,  on  vellum.  Th'^  Phila- 
delphia Library  contains  a  Latin  Bible,  wiitten  in  loib,  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  which  was  sent  by  Ms  son,  in  1168,  as 
pcresent  to  the  institntion.  He  was  a  physician,  became  a  membex 
of  the  Society  of  Fdends,  and  died  in  1741. 

Boberts  Vaux,  the  subject  of  onr  sketch,  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  Academy,  an  institution  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
thot  it  was  the  first,  in  point  of  date,  of  our  in*  or])(  rulijd  schools. 
Llij»  Latin  teacher  was  James  Thompson ;  iiis  mathematical  in- 
structor, John  D,  Ciaig.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  placed  in 
tlie  counting-house  of  John  (jooke,  a  merchant  of  high  standing.- 
Aller  twenty-one,  he  engaged  in  meicantile  business  for  a  short 
tipfr^  two  or  three  years  only,  when,  controlled  by  a  pious  obligap 
iSfSfn,  assumed  under  circumstances  of  deep  solemnity,  he  devoted 
hlpaself  to  the  wel&re  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Su])* 
port  of  Charity  Schools,  as  early  as  1807  ;  a  iueiiib«  r  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons ;  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  t\w  Apprentices'  Library  Company,  the 
igiftytelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  of  the  Hoose  of  Kefiige. 
^jfl^iros  also  connected  witii  the  most  distinguiahed  literary  and 
iMsned  bodies  of  Philadelphia.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Hie  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  lanniean  Society,  the  Fiaak- 
Uu  Iiv^ULuLc,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  .Vtiie- 
Bseum. 

In  ibl7,  he  published  Men^oirs  of  thc^Lilb  ot  Anthony  iic- 
lUiiBet." 

Tn  18^3,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advict?  of 
^  Seuate,  a  l>irector  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This 
fgfjjjtipii  he  declined.  He  had  been  previously  designated  by 
li^^eiUieiit  Jadcson,  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians;  this 

l^prition  he  also  declined. 

With  a  mind  full  ui  Christian  liiiuuess  and  composure,  he 
expired,  on  Lhv  7  th  of  January,  1836,  being  withix;  a  tew  days  of 
MLy  yeaxs  of  age. 
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HORACE  BINNEY  WALLACE. 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  son  of  John  B.  Wallace,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  Philadelphia,  was  horn  in  that  city,  Fehiuaiy  26tfa,  1817.  'Hie 
first  two  yean  of  his  collegiate  course  were  passed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  remaining  portion  at  I'riiicoton 
Collcofc,  where  he  gradnatod  in  1835.  He  studied  with  great 
thoroughness  the  science  of  the  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
contributed  Notes  to  "  Smith\s  Selections  of  Leading  Cases  in 
YariouB  Branches  of  the  Law,'*  White  and  Tudor's  Selections 
of  Leading  Cases  in  Eqaity,"  and  **'  Decisions  of  American  Courts 
in  Several  Departments  of  the  Law,"  which  have  been  adopted 
with  commendation  by  the  highest  legal  authorities. 

His  attention  was,  however,  by  no  means  coniiued  to  proft^ssional 
study.  He  devoted  much  time  to  scientific  study,  and  projected 
several  theories  on  subjects  connected  therewith,  while  in  literatoie 
«  he  produced  an  anonymous  novel,  Stanley,"  which,  with  many 
firalts  of  construction,  contains  passages  of  admirably  expressed 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Wallace  published  a  number  of  articles  anon3rmou8lj  in 

various  periodicals.  He  was  much  interested  in  philosophical 
speculation,  and  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  theory  of  Coma\ 
by  whom  he  was  liighly  prized. 

In  April,  1849,  Mr.  'N\''allace  sailed  for  Europe,  and  passed  a  year 
in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  de- 
voted himsd(  with  renewed  energy,  to  Uteiaiy  pursuits.  He  pro- 
jected a  series  of  woriu  on  commercial  law,  in  the  preparaticn  of 
which  he  proposed  to  devote  a  year  or  two  at  a  foreign  umversity 
to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  spring  of  1852  his 
eyesight  became  impaired,  owing,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  to 
the  incipient  stages  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  undue 
mental  exertion.  By  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  mbadced,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  for  liverpooL  Finding  no  improvement  in 
his  condition  on  his  amval,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  PisiiB  in  quest 
of  medical  advice.  His  cerebral  disease  increased,  and  led  to  his 
death,  at  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  December  following. 
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NICHOLAS  WALN. 

NioHolukS  "Waux  WB8  the  floa  of  NicholaB  and  Maiy  Wain,  and 
was  bom  on  the  19th  of  September,  1742,  at  Fair  HUl,  a  country 

place,  near  Philadelphia.  He  was  deprived  of  a  father's  care  be- 
fore he  knew  the  value  of  it ;  or  when  lie  was  about  eight  years  of 
age ;  but  was  tenderly  and  affectionately  caml  for  by  bis  mother, 
who  brought  him  up,  aided  by  the  guardianship  oi  her  brother, 
Jacob  Shoemaker. 

Soon  after  hia  Other's  decease,  he  was  |daced  at  a  school,  nnder 
tile  care  of  Friends ;  an  instiitntion  founded  by  charter,  granted  by 
Winiam  Fenn.  The  name  ci  tiie  Society  of  Friends  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  charter,  tliu  seminary  being  calleil  "  The  PubKc 
St:huol"  in  that  i^strl^lu^lit ;  but,  as  it  was  founded  by  William 
Peiin  and  his  contemporaries,  and  as  the  incor^wrdtion  was  granted 
to  overseers,  chosen  or  named  to  him  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philaddphia,  with  power  to  elect  their  own  members 
finever  thereafter,  it  is  emphatically  a  school  under  die  care  of 
Friends,"  though  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  nor  subject 
to  the  control  of  any  Monthly  or  other  meeting. 

Immediately  afu  i  kaving  school,  and  while  yet  a  mere  lad,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  under  Joseph  Gralloway. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  liis  religious  feehngs,  or  secret  oonvio- 
tions  of  truth,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  but  in  his  own  allu* 
sions  to  them,  long  after  he  had  relinquished  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  was  naturally  vivacbus,  witty,  and  sarcastic  He  de- 
lighted in  gaiety  and  merriment,  but  suffered  nothii^  to  interfere 
Nvith  his  stndies;  and,  while  yet  a  minor,  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts,  and,  it  is  said,  "he  mtt  with  great  encouniL^ciiitut." 
There  is  no  doubt  tliis  was  the  cose ;  he  had  talents  and  energy 
enough ;  but  good  judges  of  these  tot  efforts  at  the  Bar  deemed 
them  premature. 

Upon  adyertiiig  to  the  records  of  CSiester  Comity,  it  appears  he 
was  enteied  for  the  first  time  on  the  record  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  1763,  in  a  case,  "  February  Term,"  in  which  he  was 
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defendant ;  and  that  "  he  was  employed  in  seven  other  cases  to  the 
same  term.  In  the  record  of  tlie  suits  brought  to  the  succeeding 
May  Term,  his  name  occurs  three  times ;  and  a  single  case  was  all 
that  he  had  to  the  August  teim."  la  ail  this  time  he  was  under 
twenty-one  yean  of  age. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinions  of  others  of  his  abilities 
at  this  time,  he  certainly  was  not  satisfied  himsdf^  and  he  lesolved 
further  to  prosecute  his  studies.  With  this  view  he  embarked  at 
Chester  for  Bristol,  Great  Britain,  the  tenth  month,  1763,  a  few 
weeks  after  he  entered  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  a^^^e ;  and, 
upon  his  arrival  in  England,  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  im- 
mured himself  in  the  Temple,  and  entered  upon  his  studies  anew. 
When  he  had  passed  through  his  new  course  of  studies  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  after  an  absence  of  little  more  tiian  a  yetr, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 

The  fluency  witli  which  he  spoke  the  Geiman  langua^,  his 
cheerfiil,  pleasing,  and  amiable  nirmuers,  together  with  their  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  soon  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  Gennaos, 
and  opened,  in  addition  to  his  Philadelphia  business,  an  extensive 
and  profitable  practice  in  the  county  courts,  particnlaily  at  LflD- 
caster  and  Easton ;  and,  during  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  he 
seems  to  have  deroted  every  fiu;nlty  of  his  mind  to  his  pro&ssioD, 
and  apparently  with  a  vu  w  to  make  money. 

A  distinpruished  law  character,  having  taken  the  ])aiii^  to  ex- 
amine the  records  of  Lancaster,  writes  thus :  His  name  first 
appears  to  a  suit  brought  in  August  Term,  1765  ;  and  it  very  fre- 
quently occurs  after  that  until  he  declined  practice.  The  only  one 
living  here  (Lancaster),  who  was  a  fellow  practitioner  with  him,  is 
Mr.  George  Ross,  the  son  of  him  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  remembers  Mr.  Wain  well,  and  speaks  of  his 
character  and  standing  at  the  Bar  as  liighly  respectable." 

"When  he  first  came  to  the  Chester  County  Bar,  McKean, 
Chew,  Galloway,  Koss,  Dickinson,  Read,  and  Price,  were  in  full 
practice.  Johnson,  also,  had  some  business.  During  his  absence 
abroad,  Tilghman,  Morris,  and  Shippen,  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted. From  1766  to  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  profession,  hia 
practice  continually  increased,  notwithstanding  the  crowded  state 
of  the  Bai  and  the  great  ability  of  his  competitors.^' 
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And  to  crown  his  bxiUiant  career  at  the  Bar,  he  nuunded  Sarah 
Kichardson,  an  only  child  of  Joseph  Richardson,  of  Philadelphia, 

of  large  fortune ;  and,  what  was  infinitely  of  mure  value,  possessed  * 
of  every  endowment  that  cotild  render  the  married  life  as^rceable 
and  happy.'*    Their  marriage  was  at  i'ricuds*  Meeting-house, 
on  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  22d  of  5th  mo.  117L 

His  fiiend,  Thomas  Austin,  who  resided  near  Pennypack,  on  the 
middle  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Newtown,  informed  a  fiiend  that 
Nicholas  called  at  his  house,  on  his  way  to  Newtown,  where  the 
courts  for  Bucks  County  were  then  held,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation told  Thomas  "  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  important  case, 
that  was  to  come  betore  the  court,  relative  to  property."  Austin 
requested  him  to  stop  at  his  house  on  his  return.  Nicholas  did  so; 
when  Austin  asked  him  how  the  case  he  had  spoken  of  was  issued  \ 
Nicholas  replied,  I  did  the  hest  I  could  for  my  client,  gained  the 
cause  for  hun,  and  thereby  de&auded  an  honest  man  out  of  his  just 
due."  This  account  was  given  by  Joshua  Comly,  of  Mooreland, 
lately  deceased;  and  he  related  furtlier,  a>  fioni  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  "  Ni(  liolas  Wain  ielnu|uished  the  [)r;i(  tice  of  the  law  at 
that  time,  and  would  never  plead  a  cause  after  the  circumstance 
related  by  Austin." 

"  In  1783  and  1795,  he  went  on  religious  visits  from  America 
to  Europe. 

**  Afto  his  conversion,  he  became  a  tndy  pious,  preaching,  and 
praying  member  of  the  Society  uf  Iiiends.  Had  he  continued  at 
the  Bar,  he  might  probably,  in  the  course  of  events,  have  reached 
the  first  honors  of  his  country.  He  should  not,  however,  without 
thosf^  honors,  he  regarded  as  much  the  less  a  patriot." 

He  deceased,  the  29th  of  the  9th  month,  1813,  aged  seventy-one 
years  and  ten  days,  and  his  burial  was  an  occasion  that  brought  a 
yery  large  concourse  of  people  together. 
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Robert  Walk,  a  distinguished  dtizen  of  PhiladelpliiiC^ 
in  the  year  1765. 

He  was  descended  from  an  EngUsh  fiunity  of  ie^pectabOitj,  who 
resided  near  Settle,  in  the  West  Riding  of  lfoTkriiii«2^lliiifijp* 

Nicholas  Wain,  of  Chapelcroft,  tlie  founder  of  this  family  in 
America,  and  great-gmndfatlier  of  Mr.  llobert  Wain,  was  an 
Englishman  of  substance  and  standing,  who,  together  with  his 
relatives,  Richard  Wain,  of  ikirholme,  and  the  Wains  of 
heade,  had  espoused  the  cause  and  doctrines  of  the  QaakMW* 

The  records  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends  show  that  this  ftnfly 
were  among  its  adherents  as  eariy  as  the  year  1664,  and  anifieied 
certain  of  the  penalties  then  inflicted  by  the  Church  of  England 
upon  Nou-conformists.  ' 

At  this  time,  religious  tyranny  was  producing  a  religious  revo- 
lution. Paramount  to  all  else  became  the  desire  for,  religious 
liberty;  and  comfortable  homes  were  abandoned 
where  freedom  of  worship  could  be  secured. 

Nicholas  Wain,  instigated  by  such  feelings,  and  by  the. 
ments  hdd  out  by  William  Penn,  came  witii  him  to  ilua  coimtry 
in  1682.  Before  leaving  England,  he  purchased  from  Penn  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  right  to  locate 
the  same  on  arrival.  For  this  land  he  is  said  to  have  paid  one 
thousand  pounds,  the  privilege  of  locating*'  being  deemed  an 
equiyalent  for  the  high  piioe.  Penn  marked  off  the  MflinPii 
Bristol,  as  his  own,  and  Mr.  Wain  located  his  knd  as  nesraffMI 
sible  to  this  place,  believing  it  would  be  the  site  of  the  ftrtini  city. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  but  having  made  various  other  pu> 
chases  after  his  arrival,  he  became  jwssessed  of  a  tract  of  land  run- 
ning in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware, 
upon  part  of  which  the  city  was  finally  built.  Portiona^of  this 
property  are  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  '~ 

Mr.  Wahi  tocdL  a  leading  part  in  the  aflyri  of  theififlysetdeEa 

He  at  first  resided  in  Bocks  County,  «l  Newtown,  wbich  place  ii 

■f 
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said  to  have  been  named  after  the  village  of  that  name  aear  his 
lesidence  in  fioglaiid.  • 

in  1683,  he  lepmented  this  county  in  the  fixst  Legialatoie  of 
Pemisylvfizda,  and  was  appointed  a  niember  of  the  fiist  grand  jury 
which  acted  as  a  court  of  justice. 

He  was  re-elected  iu  1687,  and  in  1692  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  and  testimony  iigainst  Keith.  In  1695,  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1701,  he  lepvesented  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Legisla- 
toxe,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  17012, 1703,  and  1704. 
Biobert  Frond,  in  commenting  upon  the  Legislature  of  that  day, 
says, "  It  was  composed  of  men  of  the  most  note  foi  wisdom,  ability, 
and  integrity." 

In  1711,  Mr.  Wain  was  appointed,  together  with  Logan,  Norris, 
Shippen,  and  some  o^ers,  a  Director  of  the  first  puhlic  school.  He 
died,  in  1721,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  won  Ihe  esteem  of  his 
leDow-citizens  hy  a  life  of  piohity  and  nsefolness. 

His  descendant,  Mr.  Robert  Wain,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
inherited  a  liandsome  estate,  and  embarking  in  business  in  the  firm 
of  Jesse  &  Robert  Wain,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants of  Phihidelphia.  The  firm  was  at  first  largely  engaged  iu 
the  West  India  and  English  shipping  business,  and  subsequently 
for  many  years,  in  the  East  India  and  China  trade.  Our  city  at 
that  time  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this  business,  and  the  house  be- 
came vridely  knovm  and  respected.  Mr.  Wain  vras  a  member  d 
our  State  Legislature  (or  some  years,  and  in  1798,  during  the  ad- 
ministmtion  of  John  Adams,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the 
city  of  Pliihidelphia.  At  that  time ,  the  House  boa-sted  a  galaxy  of 
the  most  briUiaiit  statesmen  of  tlie  day :  Gallatin,  Otis,  Kutledge, 
Piuckney,  Livingston,  Bayard,  John  Randolph,  and  Henry  Lee 
being  among  the  most  conspicuous. 

Politics  raged  high  during  this  and  Ihe  next  session,  and  the 
interest  in  Congress  was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Election. being  thrown  into  the  House. 

Mr.  \Valn  was  an  unwavering  Federalist,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
elected,  he  tuund  himself  with  the  minority  on  most  subjects  of 
pubUc  interest.   But  he  proved  himself  well  worthy  of  the  confi- 
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denoe  of  his  constituents ;  and  his  untiring  exertions  in  the  nmno- 
loiifl  oommittees  to  which  he  was  appointed,  dtioit  the  Mthfohm 
with  which  his  mission  was  folfiUed. 
Daring  the  sixth  session  of  Congr^  on  oae  ocoasiofi,  Mr.  Wshi 

presented  a  petition  from  certain  persons  t^arding  the  Slave-trade 
and  Furtive  Slave  Law,  whicli  strikingly  displayed  the  jealousy  of 
the  iSoutli  oil  tins  subject  even  at  that  early  day.  It  was  a  paper 
moderate  in  tone,  wise  in  its  provisions,  and  dictated  by  the  hest 
feelings  of  hnmanity.  Its  onh  object  being  to  amelioiate  the  con- 
dition  of  an  onfoitimate  xaoe.  No  zi^t  of  tiie  South  was  ukinuged 
upon.   Abolitiomsm  was  unknown. 

But  the  Southern  niemheTB,  in  their  extreme  watdifcdness,  con- 
ceived some  subtle  poison  to  be  lurking  under  this  benevolent 
design,  and  violently  opposed  it.  Mr.  Rutlodge,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  were  its  most  earnest  opponents, 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Wain  among  its  principal  defenders. 

As  the  contest  became  more  general,  the  excited  tone  indn^gsd 
in  by  some  of  the  assailants  of  the  petition  was  strongly  contiasted 
with  the  courteous  and  dignified  bearing  of  the  two  membera  fitoiD 
Pennsylvania.  Even  the  right  of  presenting  a  petition  on  the  sub- 
ject was  denied. 

Mr.  Wain,  while  disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  ])a|  K  r  pre- 
sented, and  avowing  only  a  partial  approval  of  its  contents,  himly 
contended  for  tl^e  right  of  petition,  in  which  he  was  naturally  sup- 
ported by  the  more  oonservatiTe  of  the  conteatanti. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Wain  erected  a  cotton  ftctory  on 
an  estate  which  he  had  inherited  in  the  town  of  Trenton.  It  was 
considered  a  large  establishment  at  the  time,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  cotton  factories  built  in  this  country.  He  had  also  a  larsje 
interest  in  Iron  Works  at  Fhoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  atteor 
tion  being  thus  drawn  to  the  subject  of  doniertic  manufectures,  he 
soon  became  distinguished  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
piotestion. 

Ihe  war  of  1812  had  proved  the  necessity  of  festadng  our  infioit 
manu&ctures.  The  people  were  dependent  for  their  clothing  upon 
British  looms,  and  the  expediency  of  governmental  protection  waa 
widely  acknowledged.  The  result  was  the  t;\riff  of  1816,  which 
was  in  great  part  a  Southern  measure,  and  in  many  of  its  enact- 
ments ahnost  prohibitory.   Boston  and  New  York,  believing  it  to 
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be  mjuiiotu  to  their  oommerce,  weie  its  noknt  opponeiits.  Free 

trade  was  a  popular  catchword,  and  its  cause  was  assisted  in  Con- 
gress, by  the  boldness  and  energy  of  Mr.  Cankeling,  the  C'hairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Commerce.  The  contest  between  tiie  two 
parties  was  kept  up  through  the  passing  of  the  taiifb  of  1824  and 
1828,  and  called  forth  the  best  talent  of  the  country.  While  the 
ezcltemeiit  waa  at  its  height,  there  appeared  in  Boston  a  pamphlet 
known  as  the  ^  Boston  Beport,**  written  with  great  show  of  know- 
ledge and  abUity  by  one  of  her  most  distinguished  merchants,  Mr. 
Henry  J.ee. 

The  iormidablc  array  of  figures,  the  positi^  e  toin^  and  spccious- 
ness  of  rea.soning  in  this  document,  imposed  upon  the  public,  and 
the  cause  of  Protection*'  seemed  lost.  The  friends  of  the  tariff 
were  disheartened.  Conyeations  of  the  party  were  held  in  wious 
phtoes,  and  finally  ^  The  Fennsylvanian  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Manu&ctines,*'  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  asso- 
ciations, fixed  upon  Mr.  Walu  as  the  person  must  fitted  from  his 
ability  and  general  knowledge  to  co\)e  with  so  powerful  an  antago- 
nist, and  committed  to  him  the  task  of  refuting  this  ''llcport." 
His  reply  was  most  triumphant.  The  fallacies  of  Lee  and  Cankel- 
ing  were  clearly  exposed,  their  errors  of  fact  and  of  reasoning 
demonstrated,  and  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  "  Ftotection"  at 
that  time  estahUshed. 

Mr.  Wain  was  a  Quaker  in  principles,  and  a  regular  attendant 
of  the  meetings  of  that  Society,  althouu^h  he  did  not  conform  to 
their  pecuUarities  of  dress  and  language.  During  the  controversy 
with  Elias  Hicks,  he  published  a  series  of  lettf >vs  to  that  person, 
under  Ihe  title  of  Ser^  I^etters  to  Elias  Hicks,"  which  attracted 
great  attention  at  the  timCf  and  were  snj^osed  to  have  had  an 
excellent  eflfect  in  confirming  the  fidth  of  many  in  the  original 
doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Throu«;li  a  long  life,  Mr.  Wain  filled  main  positions  in  various 
institutions  of  our  city,  and  was  conspicuous  for  ability  and  in- 
tegrity, for  public  spirit  and  benevolence.  He  was,  tor  a  long  time, 
a  member  of  Councils ;  and,  at  one  time,  President  of  the  Select 
Conncil.  For  many  years  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Fkesident  of  the  Fhfladelphia  Insnrance  Company,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mercantile  Library  Company,  a  IMxector  in  the  Peon- 
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sylvania  Hospital,  and  in  other  beneficent  institutions  of  the  city  ;" 
a  Director  in  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  Philadelphia  Library 
Company,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  he  was  also  made  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  his  estate.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also  President  of 
the  Atlantic  Insurance  Company,  a  post  which  he  had  filled  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Wain's  residence,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  was  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Shippen,  or  Governor's  House,  in  Second  Street,  above 
Spruce  Street. 

In  private  life,  few  men  were  more  esteemed  than  Mr.  Wain. 
Marked  by  the  courteous  deportment  of  the  gentleman  of  that  day, 
respected  for  his  spotless  integrity,  admired  for  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  he  was  a  valuable  member  of  society;  while  his 
manly  and  generous  disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him.    He  died  in  1836,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  • 


JACOB  S.  WALN. 

■  .  •  •  <  *i  t*i- 

The  life  of  a  good  man,  like  the  reign  of  a  wise  prince,  furnishes 
few  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer  or  historian.  •    *  ' 

The  family  of  which  Mr.  Wain  was  a  member  is  an  ancient  and 
respectable  one,  and  has  been  identified  with  Pennsylvania  from 
the  charter  of  the  Pro\ince.  "  Nicholas  Wain,  of  Newton,  in  the 
county  of  York,"  as  the  name  is  spelled  in  the  old  deeds,  was 
the  friend  of  Penn  in  England,  before  he  sailed  to  take  charge  of 
his  new  province. 

By  deed  of  lease  and  release,  bearing  date  the  22d  of  April, 
1682,  Penn  conveyed  to  him  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  had  previously  adopted,  from  conWction,  the  spiritual 
worship  and  religious  doctrines  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  of 
whom  Penn  was  called  to  be  an  apostle.  He  identified  liis  worldly 
prospects  with  the  sacrifice  s  of  his  friend,  to  participate  in  the  great 
mission  which  was  to  elevate  a  wilderness  to  a  commonwealth,  and 
to  convert  the  aborigines  by  the  wisdom  from  on  high,  which  prac- 
tised "peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men."    He  sailed 
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with  liim  on  his  first  voyage,  and  lauded  with  him  at  Chester,  in 
October,  1682. 

The  lives  of  the  founders  of  Pennsylvania  were  regulated  by 
immutable  principles  of  action.  They  recognized  and  followed 
implicitly  "the  light  which  shineth  in  every  man."  They  con- 
odeied  all  beyond  its  xays  as  out  of  their  jmisdictiion.  These  traits 
distinguish  even  to  the  present  day  their  descendants. 

Could  the  sons  of  PennsylTania  be  induced  to  parade  the  men- 
dicity which '  solicits  notice  by  systematic  and  chronic  sel^landa- 
tion,  to  practise  the  cohesion  that  promotes  self-interest  by  a  com- 
bination of  purpose  and  action  which  our  fellow-citizens  of  New 
£ngland  have  monopolized,  until  their  "  Plymouth  liock"  has 
become  the  hlamey-stone  of  America,  the  Uves  of  the  founders  and 
first  purchasers  of  this  great  State  would  exhibit  the  deeds  of 
men,  missionaries  and  lawgivers,  which  are  models  for  imitation 
even  to  this  advanped  age  of  civilization;  and  which  would  sur- 
pass, iu  simple  grandeur,  the  fictitious  glories  of  which  The  May- 
flower," and  "  The  Puritan  Fathers,"  in  fulsome  declamation,  are 
the  perennial  factitations ! 

Jacob  S.  Wain  was  tlie  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Wain,  both 
eminent  members  of  the  Society  of  friends,  and  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  Nicholas  Wain.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1776,  at 
Wahifbrd,  his  &th^s  countxy-seat,  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  whilber  tlie  &nuly  had  temporarily  repaired  during  ^ 
disturbed  state  of  society  consequent  upon  the  Bevolutionary 
ttoubles. 

He  received  the  best  education  Philadelphia  could  aiiord ,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  entered  "  the  counting-house,"  as  it  was  then  styled, 
of  Jesse  and  JtCobext  Walu,  his  kinsmen,  and  well-known  mer- 
chants. • 

The  solid  proportions  of  his  moral  and  inteUectual  character  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  they  never  changed. 
.:An  inquiring  disposition,  which  never  relaxed  its  search  until 
every  subject  that  engaged  its  attention  had  been  mastered;  a 
mind  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  be  ca^mble  of  perceiving  the  minute, 
but  bound  distinctions,  het\>ec'n  cases  apparently  similar,  on  wJuch 
its  conclusions  were  judgment;  or  of  detecting  the  nice  fesem- 
J»lance  between  ideas  seemingly  dissimilar,  in  which  aspect  it 
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ferealed  itodf  in  humor  and  wit;  a  sagacity  so  unalloyed  lint  no 

sophif^try  could  turn  its  rays  awiy  ;  and  an  hereditary  .stubbonine>s 
of  intri:rity  wliich  would  hold  no  terms  with  porsoiis  and  things  of 
which  he  dmpproved,  oonstituted  the  ruling  features  of  his  ch^ 
racter. 

Having  tried  hiauelf  as  mpescaigo  in  a  few  India  Toyages,  he 
entered  upon  Inisineas  for  himself;  and,  in  a  few  yeara^  placed  hiai- 
self  among  the  fexemoet  and  most  snecessfnl  of  merchants. 

In  the  year  1804,  he  was  married,  in  the  old  Meeting-house  in 
Pine  Street,  to  Sallic  Morris,  daughter  ol  Heojamiu  W.  Morris, 
and  granddaugliii'r  of  the  Samuel  Morris,  of  whom  a  Memoir 
appeals  in  this  work.  Miss  Moms  was  celebrated  for  her  beau^ 
and  ac(xmiplidunents,  among  the  many  Quaker  bcanties  of  Phila* 
delphia,  then  the  metropolis  of  elegance,  refinement,  and  ho^ 
pitality. 

AlthoQgh  engaged  in  a  prosperoos  and  widely-extended  meiean* 

tile  husinoss,  his  intelligence  and  tastes  wore  not  cuntiued  t<i  lus 
ledger  and  his  desk.  For  the  scieuce  of  the  law  lie  early  e^incoi 
an  ahnost  passionate  fondness.  His  mind  revelled,  in  pure  joy,  in 
the  pages  of  Parke  and  Marshall,  the  reporters  of  that  day  of  the 
marvellona  decisions  and  opinions  of  Mansfield  and  BoUer.  Abbott, 
and  other  writers  on  Commercial  Law  and  Miaiine  Insnrance^  hM 
a  prominent  plai;e  in  his  library.  Never  idle,  hot  always  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  upon  some  useful  subjt  ct,  he  studied,  in  succes- 
sion, commerce,  finance,  the  laws  of  trade,  the  :i(hiptation  ol  science, 
as  explained  by  Davy  and  Lie  big,  to  agnculture ;  and  having  mas^ 
tered  them  as  fez  as  the  "  ars  longa"  would  permit  to  an  amateur, 
his  sound  sense  enabled  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  daily 
oomplieations  of  life. 

The  feith  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  judgment  and  integrity, 
balked  the  courts  of  litigation ;  and  his  services,  as  referee,  were 
for  many  years  in  constant  requisition,  and  they  were  always  cheer- 
fully rendered.  The  responsible  and  lucrative  posts  of  president 
of  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  public  trusts,  were 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  him,  bat  as  oonstantly  dedined.  An 
indifference  to  woridly  honors,  an  innate  avcrsioii  to  dispb^,  a 
modefty  which  made  him  disfcrnst  his  ability  to  disdiaige 
duties  of  the  esudted  station,  made  him  resolittely  decline,  im  mose 
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tJuKn  <m6  oocamon,  to  aSow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  to 

Congress  from  the  city.  He  reminded  his  impurtuiiate  frieuds, 
that  "  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  me." 

Having  served  in  the  municipal  Councils,  he  reluctantly  yielded, 
at  a  time  when  he  thought  the  enaergency  of  public  welfare  made 
it  his  duty,  to  go  to  Hanisbiug. 

It  was  when  tbe  statesmanship  of  De  Witt  CUntoOf  and  the 
apathy  of  Pennsylvania  raleta,  were  ^forcing  New  York  ahead  in 
the  competition  for  the  commereial  supiemacy  of  the  Union. 

An)  notice  of  iiis  career  as  u.  legislator  must  here  be  brief.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  our  Pennsylvania  and  Federal  statesmen,  and  the 
JacUe  jtrinceps  of  the  Bar,  who  served  with  him  in  the  Legislature, 
has  pronounced  of  him,  "A  man  of  the  soundest  judgment  and 
most  enlaiged  public  viewSy  and  on  aU  questions  of  oommezGe  and 
finance  we  all  looked  up  to  him." 

Two  measuies  with  which  he  was  identified  will  be  noticed,  as 
funuiiiing  examples  of  sound  practical  hUitesmanship  and  enlight- 
ened public  policy. 

He  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
onerous  and  absurd  port-charges,  which  then,  as  now,  cripple  the 
emnmerce  of  Philadelphia,  and  xeact  injuziously  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  He  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  the  half-pilotage 
tax,  the  Harbor-mastex^s  fees,  the  Health  «dA  Lasaietto  imposi- 
tions, and  aU  the  petty  exactions,  which,  being  collected  directly 
from  the  ship-muster,  witheut  his  receiving  any  equivalent,  have 
long  rendered  our  port  deservedly  unpopular.  Bcin^  penalties  by 
statute,  they  are  enforced  by  arrest;  and  being  collected  jfrom 
strangers  and  wayfarers,  who  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  bail,  the 
aziest  eittorta  the  money  without  the  possibility  of  trial;  and  the 
victims,  indignant  at  the  extortion,  dedine  eveir  after  receiving 
freights  to  Philadelphia.  He  advocated  that  these  imposts,  if  the 
Executive  patronage  required  their  continuance,  be  made  salaried 
offices,  and  payable  out  ol  the  StMte  Treasury,  The  increase  of 
the  trade  of  the  port,  consctiiu  nt  upon  their  abolition,  would  more 
thau  repay  the  outlay.  But  the  majority  of  the  members  were 
inland  bred,"  and  by  the  deluded  public  were  suspected  of 
M  knowing  some  nurture,"  and  the  bill  was  negatiTed. 

New  York,  whose  l^;islatox8  are  vigilant  in  appropriating  any 
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measme  tending  to  promote  her  oomnietdal  prosperity,  has  since 

adopted  the  reforms  he  advocated.  The  half-pilotage  monopoly 
she  has  abolished,  and  tliruwn  the  calling  open  to  coiii petition,  and, 
as  experience  has  proved,  with  most  salutary  effect.  The  Quaran- 
tine and  Health  department  she  has  made  salaried  offices,  appointed 
by  the  Executive  and  paid  by  the  State. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Act  of  7th  April,  1826,  relating  to 
collateral  inheritances.  Although  it  subjected  him  to  mndi  mgry 
vituperation  from  childless  bachelors  and  wealthy  old  ladies,  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  statutes  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
The  crippled  finances  of  the  State  retarded  the  completion  of  her 
great  intermil  improvements,  and  she  needed  resuscitation.  Time 
has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  p<^tical  principles  on  which  it  u 
based,  and  successive  Legislatures  have  raised  it  fiom  .two  and  a 
half^  originally  fixed,  to  five  per  cent  The  heir  pays' it  dieeifolly, 
because  it  is  deducted  befinre  he  welcomes  the  legacy.'  A  collector 
is  dispensed  with,  because  it  is  paid  by  the  executor.  The  per- 
centage accrues  only  when  death  relaxes  the  errasp  of  the  owner; 
while  the  exempt  contribute  more  than  an  equivalent  in  rearing 
virtuous  ^unilies  to  the  State.  -  *  .  .  • 

Several  of  our  sister  States  have  inccnrporated  it  into  their  codes. 
It  may  seem' presumptuous  to  suppose  that  imperial  Rugjartd  conld 
be  indebted  to  repudiating  Pennsylvania  fi>r  any  idea  on  finance 
or  revenue.  IBat  her  probate  and  legacy  duties,  and  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1853,  taxing  estates  '"going,"  as  they  call  it,  "in 
succession,"  are  based  on  similar  principles  precisely,  and  yielded, 
in  1858,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upwards  of  a  millioa 
sterling  of  revenue. 

It  is  due  to  the  ^Mnland  bred"  majority  of  the  legislators  to 
record  that  they  appi^dated  the  dass  productions  that  tbe  bill 
was  calculated  to  engender,  as  it  passed  both  Houses^ 

After  serving  in  the  Legislature,  he  soon  after  retired  ftom  busi- 
ness to  the  private  life  so  dear  to  him.  He  had  long  fixed,  at  its 
proper  worth,  the  standard  of  worldly  honors ;  and  now  found  his 
happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  £unily,  in  the  society  of  a  lew  oon- 
genial  friends,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  tastes,  and  in  ooih-* 
pany  with  lus  ftiend  and  neighbor.  Judge  Peters,  of  Behnont,  on 
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the  Schuylkill,  in  amateux  experimen^uag  in  agiicultuxal  Mdenoe, 
in  IfuidBcape  gardening,  and  hoitieiiltnxe. 

His  diarity  was  a  feeling  as  well  as  a  pdndple.  The  most  de» 
serving  of  the  public  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  received 

aiiULudly  his  anonymous  contributions.  More  than  one  decayed 
family,  whube  parent  ht  Imd  kuuu  n  personally,  or  by  reputation,  in 
th<^ir  hrttrr  days,  habitually  received,  from  their  unkimwu  Ix  ik  - 
t:u  l  or,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  the  weUxMoae  donatioa  to  secure 
their  comfort 

In  1847,  while  famine  was  raging  in  and  depopulating  Ireland, 
the  Jtfayor  of  one  of  the  proTincdal  towns,  .acknoirledged,  in  the 
pmblic  prints  of  that  oountry,  '^tfae  auouymous,  but  munificent 

dn;  uition"  of  a  sum  of  money  from  "  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 
ot  A\  iiirli  iiu  one  but  liis. family  until  now  have  ever  known  him  to 

he  thr  Lrivfr. 

•'He  died,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  4th  Apxii,  1850, 

i^er  aYery  short  illness. 

This  sketch,  a  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory,  is  reluctantly  given, 
an  the.iinpoftunate  solicitations  of  many  of  his  fii^snds  and  contem- 
jnhnes,  who  admired  his  character  and  loved  the  num. 


EOB£RT  WALN,  JB. 

BoBKBT  Waln,  Jb.,  the  son  of  Bobert  Wahi,  was  bom  in  Fhila- 
delphia,  in  1797.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  but  never  en- 
gaged in  professional  pursuits.  He  published,  in  1819,  "The 
Henhit  in  America  on  a  Visit  tn  Philadelphia,"  one  of  several  imi- 
tations of  an  Engflisli  work  then  ^jopular,  "The  Hermit  in  Loudon." 
It  contains  a  series  of  sketches  on  the  tashionable  pursuits  and 
topics  of  city  life,  pleasantly  written,  but  without  any  features  oi 
niflirk.  In  the  following  year  he  made  a  similar  essay  in  vevse  by 
the  publication  of  "  American  Bards,  a  Satire,*'  In  this  poem,  of 
nearly  one  thousand  lines,  he  reviews  the  leading  aspirants  of.  the 
day,  praising  Clifton  and  Dwight,  and  condemning  Barlow  and 
liumphieys.    Lucius  M.  Sargent  and  Knight  receive  severe  treat- 
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ment,  and  the  Baclcwoodtmaau  dealt  with  in  like  Intiie 

course  of  the  piece  a  number  of  minor  writers  of  tlie  ever-renewed 
race  of  poetasters  are  mrntioned,  most  of  whom  have  long  since 
hern  forgotten.  He  publislied  a  second  volume  of  verse  in  the 
same  year,  entitled,  "Sisyphi  Opus;  or,  Touches  at  the  Times, 
with  other  Poems  and,  in  1821,  "  The  Hennit  in  Ruladelphia," 
a  oontinnation  of  hia  prenons  woik,  but  mMj  oecapM  with  ft 
caveat  against  the  introdnction  of  fimeign  vices  into  the  Uiutod 
States.  He  makes  up  a  formidable  list  of  wives  sold  at  Smithfteld, 
betting  noblemen,  and  bruised  prize-fighters,  as  aii  offset  to  the 
stories  by  English  travellers  of  society  in  our  fi-outier  settlements. 

We  next  hear  of  our  author  as  the  supercargo  of  a  vessel,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  a  voyage  to  China,  turning  his  obaer?*- 
tions  to  aooonnt  on  his  xetum  by  writing  a  history  of  that  coontry, 
which  was  published  in  quarto  numbers^  He  also  nndertook  the 
editorship  of  The  lives  of  the  Signets  of  the  Dedaiation  of 
Independence"  after  the  publication  of  the  tluid  volume,  and  wrote 
several  of  the  biographies  which  app<*ai'cd  in  the  subsequeut  jjor- 
tion  of  the  series.  In  181-4,  he  published  A  Life  of  Lafayette." 
In  addition  to  these  works,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  cantri- 
butions  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  also  wrote  An  Acooont 
of  the  Qnaker  Hospital  at  Fkankloid." 

He  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  thirty'^me. 


KOBERT  VAIflH. 

BomaiT  Walsh,  formerly  of  Fhiladdphia,  died  at  his  residence 

in  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1858.  As  a  former  ornament  of 
the  journalist's  profession  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Walsh  was  very 
highly  esteemed  here.  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  in  1784,  making 
his  age  at  his  death  seventy-hve.  His  father  was  Irish,  and  his 
mother  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Fnends. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lUmian  Catholic  colleges  in  Bahimsire  and 
Georgetown,  was  then  sent  abroad,  and  retoming  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  studied  law,  mairied,  and  settled  henB  to  practise  his 
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profession.  This  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  consequence  of 
deafness,  and  he  became  a  writer  far  the  press,  his  earliest  contri- 
butions appearing  in  llic  Portfolio.  '  In  1811,  he  undertook  the 
first  c|uarterly  review  in  America,  "  The  Amerit  Review  of  His- 
tor>'  and  Politics,"  of  which  eight  numbers  were  published,  the 
contents  being  nearly  all  from  his  own  pen.  He  also  contributed 
to  other  literary  publioatioikB,  and  wrote  seveiaL  political  worka 
One  of  the  ablest  of  these  was  issued  in  1819,  tmd  was  called  "  An 
Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  United 
States  of  America."  It  was  an  unanswerable  vindication  of  Iiis 
country  from  the  calumnies  of  British  writers.  For  this  work  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  tlie  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and 
a  number  of  copies  were  ordered  for  their  use.  In  the  year  1819, 
Mr*  William  Fry,  of  this  city,  started  "  The  National  Gazette,"  and 
empbyed  Mr.  Walsh  as  its  editor.  It  was  tot  a  tii*weddy,  and 
aiftenraids  a  daily  afternoon  paper.  A  leading  object  of  Mr.  Fry 
in  starting  it  was  the  adVoeaey  of  the  Missonri  Compiomise.  It 
was  giciitly  siiperioi  to  any  other  journal  of  that  time,  was  high- 
toned  and  dignified,  and  especially  noticeable  for  its  Uterary  chi^ 
racter. 

The  "  National  Gazette"  decUned,  and  in  1836  Mr.  Wakh  retired 
from  it  He  removed  to  Fans,  where  Ibr  anumber  of  years  he  held 
the  ofSoe  of  United  States  CSonsul.  On  bdng  superseded^  he 
vemained  in  Paris,  and  has  ever  sinoe  been  the  correspondent  of 

"  The  National  Intelligencer"  and  "  The  Journal  of  Commerce.** 
He  was  a  pure  and  abh^  man,  somewhat  bin^tod  on  political  as  well 
as  religious  questions,  but  honest,  faithful,  and  loyal  to  every  cause 
that  he  espoused.  His  hterary  style  was  cleac,  strong,  and  mascu* 
line,  free  from  ornament  and  surplus  words»  and,  theiefiore,  the 
more  relied  upon  and  the  more  admired  by  judicious  people. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  a  man  of  delicate  ficame  and  figure,  with  a  fine 
intellectual  &oe;  and  in  conversation,  in  which  he  excelled,  his 
manner  was  delightful.  He  married  first  the  daughter  of  General 
Moylan,  an  ennnent  lawyer  of  this  city,  and  had  by  her  a  large 
^utnily  of  children.  His  second  wife  was  Mis.  Stocker,  of  this  city, 
wbom  he  also  sunrived. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST. 

»       '  '  ' 

Benjamin  West  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  of 
John  West,  who  married  Sarah  Pearson.  He  was  bom  on  the  10th 
October,  17^,  in  Springfield  Township^  Ddawaie  County,  Fenn- 
ijl¥ftnia.  HiB  anceston  were  Qtiakers,  and  emigtated  to  AiiB 
oonntry  with  William  Fenn  at  Ihe  time  of:hii  seoond  ▼irit  *  Many 
of  the  ftnuly  are  still  residing  in  Ddawaie  County.  Benjamin  was 
reared  in  the  faith  and  profession  of  liis  ancestors, — a  piofes.;»ion 
from  wliich  he  never  severed  when  his  genius  ronimanded  the  flat- 
tery of  courts,  and  honor  from  kings  and  princes.  It  is  recorded 
of  him  by  Gait,  that  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  made  a  drawing,  in  red 
and  bladL  ink,  of  an  infimt  niece,  of  whose  cradle  he  had  the 
chaige,  and  whose  sweet  smile  in  her  sleep  ezdted  his  imitatm 
powers,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  picture  or  engraying.  With 
this  precocious  sign  of  inherent  talent  the  boy's  mother  was 
charmed,  and  her  admiration  and  encounij^ernent  confirmed  his 
taste.  At  school,  even  before  he  had  learned  to  write,  pen  and  ink 
became  his  cherished  favorites ;  and  birds,  flowers,  and  animals 
adorned  his  juvenile  portfolio^  His  &ther,  it  is  said,  being  adnfiH 
nished  by  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Society  of  I^riends,  did  all  he 
could  to  repress  his  son's  ardent  propensity,  and'  sought  to  direct 
his  attention  to  more  useful  pursuits.  But  it  was  in  vain.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  tin  family  that  the  father,  having  sent  Benjamin  out  to 
plough,  misled  him  from  his  work,  and  found  liim  under  a  poke- 
berry  bush,  where  he  had  sketched  the  portraits  of  a  whole  fimoly 
80  strikingly  that  they  were  instantly  reoogiuaed. 

At  length  an  epoch  occurred  in  his  professional  progress.  A 
party  of  Indtans  taught  him  to  prepare  red  and  ydlow  colon,  such 
as  they  used  in  decorating  their  persons;  fixmi  his  mother  he 
obtained  some  indigo,  which  completed  all  tlie  elemeiitury  colors  of 
his  pallet,  while  the  tail  of  the  family  cat  furnished  him  with  hair 
for  hi8  pencils.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  parents  to  pursue  painting,  as  a  profession,  in  Philadelphia. 
Several  of  his  landscapes,  executed  on  panels,  over  mantel-pieoeB» 
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axe  piesieiTed  at  tiie  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  great 
picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  is  still  exhibited.  The  sign  of 
the  Bull's  Head  tavern,  which  long  hun^r  in  Strawberry  Alley,  was 
one  of  these  early  productions.  It  was,  a  few  years  since,  pur- 
chased and  carried  to  England.  Its  colors  were  remarkably  &esh 
and  well  preserved,  and  life-like. 

Afler  practising  his  art  successfully  in  this  country  until  1759, 
he  embarked  for  Italy,  where  he  qient  about  foui  years  in  the 
study  of  the  works  of  tiie  great  masters.  On  seeing  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  ApoUo  Belvidere  at  Bome,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, '*How  like  an  Indian  warrior!"  One  day,  at  lionie, 
while  his  master  had  stepped  out  a  moiiu  ut,  West  slyly  painted  a 
fly  on  the  work  on  wliicli  hi.s  master  was  engaged.  The  master 
came  iu,  resumed  his  work,  and  made  several  attempts  to  scare 
away  the  fly.    At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  it  is  that  American." 

Mr.  West  reached  London  in  1763,  where  he  settled,  and  ulti- 
mately attained  the  summit  of  his  fame.  He  was  married  in  1765, 
to  a  lady  of  Pfailadelphisi,  MLss  Shewell,  who,  having  been  pre- 
Tiously  engaged  to  him,  went  out  to  meet  him  in  London.  Among 
the  earliest  of  his  productions  in  I^ondon  was  the  subject  of  Agrip- 
pina  landin":  at  Brundusium  with  the  ashes  of  Germauicus.  This 
painting  i  rii^niuited  from  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  the 
table  of  Drummoud,  Archbishop  of  York,  where  our  artist  was  a 
guest.  It  stamped  the  fame  of  Mr.  West  with  King  George  III, 
who  became  not  only  his  munificent  patron,  but  the  tried  and  inti- 
mate friend. 

'When,  after  the  Batde  of  Brandy  wine,  several  ministers  of  the 
Court  sought  to  misrepresent  West  to  the  King  as  a  Whig,  or 
what  was  worse,  a  rebel,  the  King  led  him  into  conversation,  at  a 
levee,  concerning  tho  recent  news  of  the  ])attle.  AVest  openly  but 
firmly  set  forth  the  wrongs  his  native  country  had  suffered,  and 
defended  their  cause  as  far  as  his  Quaker  principles  would  allow. 
The  King,  in  presence  of  his  ministers,  complimented  him  on  his 
kiVe  of  his  native  land,  and  told  him  he  had  raued  himself  in  his 
Meem  by  the  manly  course  he  had  taken. 
■  Our  limits  wl6  not  admit  of  following  Mr.  West  through  his 
famous  professional  career.  Honors  and  distinctions  were  heaped 
upon  him,  not  only  in  England,  but  by  eminent  foreign  bodies  and 
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princes.  The  honor  of  knighthood  offned  him  by  Kii^;;  Gecnrge, 
through  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  respectftdly  declined.  The 

Quaker  continuod  true  to  his  principles. 

Mr.  W(?st  died  as  calmly,  as  placidly,  as  he  had  lived,  on  the 
10th  March,  18'20,  at  the  good  old  age  o£  eighty-one.  His  lemaiiii 
xepose  in  St  Paul's  Cathedial*  London. 


SAMUEL  WEIHEBILL. 

As  a  pieacher,  Samoid  Wetherill  was  nemarkable.  The  enuH 
nent  people  of  his  day  attended  his  meeting  to  bear  bis  disoonneib 
Mis.  Madison^  the  wife  of  Presidait  Madiaon,  was  fieqnently  tbem, 
and  often,  during  her  lifetime,  referred  to  the  sennoos  elie  had 

heard  of  Mr.  Wetherill  with  much  interest.  The  liust  sermon  he 
delivered  at  the  mectin:,'-housc  wim  not  long  lu  fore  Wk  death.  So 
feeble  had  he  then  become  that  he  was  earned  ia  a  chair  ixom  his 
carriage  to  the  gallery. 

The  body  of  Free  Quaken  was  not  numenms^  but  highly  xe- 
(^ectable.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  fi>imdem  and  active 
membeis  was  Samuel  Wetherill,  the  giand&tfaer  of  Samuel  P. 
Wetherill  and  John  Price  Wetherill.  Among  them  he  was  a 
preacher  of  nire  powers,  and  an  author  of  religious,  sectiirian,  and 
polemic  works,  lie  wrote  "  An  Apology  for  the  Religious  Society 
called  Free  Quakers ;"  a  tract  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and 
other  Uke  tiacts,  of  interest  at  the  time  and  curious  now.  As  a 
preacher,  be  tiavelled  in  other  Sitate%  with  the  ^^Halinft^n  of  lug 
Society,  addressed  to  **bxetbien  in  afflictioii  and  of  one  femily.'' 
He  was  descended  from  English  stodc,  who  came  to  New  Jersey 
iu  1682,  and  settletl  tliLie,  a  Quaker  community,  near  BurliiiL^ton. 
Christopher  Wetherill,  his  ancestor,  gave  to  Friends  the  land  on 
which  their  meeting-house  at  Burlington  was  huilt.  The  minutes 
of  that  meeting  contaia  a  history  of  his  family.  Samuel  left  Bui^ 
lington  at  an  eaily  age,  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  He  was  bom 
in  April,  17de,  and  died  September  2iik,  1816,  aged  eighty  yeaoL 
His  life  was  one  devoted  to  inteUectualpmsaits,  hotb  as  a  preacber 
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and  anthoT.   He  took  great  interest  in  the  new  Society,  in  the 

faith  of  which  he  died.  lie  was  iiistnuncutal  in  raising  a  lai^e 
sum  of  money  for  building  the  Free  Quaker  Fleeting-House,  .suuth- 
wefit  comer  of  >  ifth  and  Arch  Streets.  Among  those  whose  names 
wore  obtained  to  the  subscription  list  are  seen  Benjamin  Fxanklin, 
Bobert  Monas,  John  Cadwalader,  and  otheETB  of  like  lenom.  The 
property  thns  obtained,  as  well  as  the  buryinghgionnd,  in  Fifth 
Street,  below  Pmne  Street,  is  now  held  by  the  Society.  The  latter 
was  granted  to  the  Free  Quakers,  in  trust,  for  a  burjing-grouiid, 
26th  August,  1786. 

In  his  business  pursuits,  Samuel  Wetherill  was  active  and  indus- 
trious. He  was  the  firat  manu&cturer  of  jeans,  fustians,  coatings, 
&c^  in  these  paxts ;  he  was  also  engaged  in  dyeing  and  foiling,  and 
in  the  diemical  business.  During  the  Bevolntionaiy  War,  he 
mannfiustuied,  and  sold  largely  of  his  manufiictuxes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  His  business  card  was  quaint:  it  represented  an  old 
Quaker  lady,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  .spinning-wheel  (this  was  the 
mark  of  all  his  goods),  and  the  following  announcement: — 

Philadelphia  manufectures,  suitable  for  every  season  of  the 

year,  viz.,  Jeans,  Fustians,  Everlastings,  Coatings,  &c.,  to  be  sold 
by  the  subscriber,  at  his  dwelling-house  and  manufactory,  which  is 
now  standing  in  South  Alley,  between  Market  Street  and  Arch 
Street,  and  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  on  Hudson's  Alley. 

Samusl  Wkibbbill.'' 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Samuel  Wetherill  abandoned  all  his 
former  business,  eiccept  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals; 
and  about  1789  removed  to  the  location  No.  65  North  Front  Street, 
80  weU  known  as  Wetherill's  Drug  Store,  &c. 

The  public  services  of  Mr.  Wetherill  were  few,  but  important 
He  acted  as  Vice-President  of  the  "Committee  of  1793,"  and  was 
a  member  of  City  Councils,  and  Chairman  of  the  Watering  Com- 
mittee, 1802-3. 

In  this  branch  of  business  the  WethexiUa  are  the  oldest  manu- 
facturers in  this  country.  During  the  war  of  1812,  they  deter- 
mined to  undersell  the  foreign  articles,  which  were  imported  to 
die  ruin  of  their  business;  in  this  they  succeeded,  till,  as  was  then 
believed,  some  in  the  foeign  interest  lUd  not  wish  to  see  the  Wetfap 
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eiOlB'  lefd  and  diemical  works  in  snch  full  dpei»tioiL  During  tlie 
year  1813,  their  estebliahment,  lately  situated  in  Twelftli,  near 

Race  Street,  was  bunit  down. 

He  was  in  the  City  Councils  in  1816;  Secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Constitutional  llepublicans  in  1805  ;  a  Director  in  the  Schuyl* 
kill  Navigation  Company  in  1815.  A  man  of  pubHc  spmC  and 
stem  vepubUcaniam.   He  died  respected^  beloved,  and  lamented. 


JOHN  PEICE  WETHERILL. 

John  F^gb  Wethebill  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  17tfa 
October,  1794,  of  most  esteemed  and  respectable  parentage.  His 
early  life  was  guarded  by  the  hopes  and  anxieties  of  a  singularly 

devoted  mother.  His  fether  was  an  iu  tive,  upright,  worthy,  and 
enterprising  man.  'Die  family  of  Mr.  Wotherill  were  well  known 
as  among  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Free  Quakers. 

John  Price  Wetberill  followed  in  the  path  which  his  fathers  tiod. 
In  early  life  he  became  engaged  in  the  lead  and  chemical  businesa 
with  other  members  of  the  &mily;  a  firm  yet  existing,  after  some 
changes,  the  oldest,  and  as  highly  respectable  as  any  in  the  hmd. 
As  lie  ^^cw  in  years,  his  mind,  naturally  strong  and  inquiring,  and 
active,  became  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits:  in  these  he  delis-htcd. 
He  devoted  himself  to  business,  and  rose  to  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  his  occupation,  as  a  scientific  manufacturer.  To  science  he 
gave  aid  and  attention*  Whatever  he  had  to  do  he  did  futh* 
fhlly.  Thus,  at  eaily  manhood,  he  held  a  first  place  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  year  1817  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences;  and,  during  his  life,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the 
objects  of  this  society.  He  was  Vicc-Presid(Mit  for  many  yeuiu 
In  1827,  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.  The  requirements  necessary  for  an  active  participation  of 
these  distinguished  bodies,  composed  of  learned  and  cdebnUed 
men,  were  of  no  common  kind.  It  was  necessary  to  be  move  thaa 
an  amateur ;  knowledge,  of  laxge  and  varied  diaracter,  was  essen* 
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tial  to  those  who  were  proposed  ht  membenhip.  ICr.  Wetfaexill 
had  gained  his  diplomas  by  seUknition,  and  he  stood  on  the  level 

of  the  most  gifted. 

In  1832,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society.  In 
this  branch  of  science  he  was  an  adept.  He,  soon  after  its  forma- 
tion, joined  the  Franklin  Institute,  where  his  experience  was  of 
value  to  the  objects  of  that  association. 

In  1837,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natoial  History  honored  him 
with  membership.  His  scientific  diaiacter  and  nsdfulness  became 
no  l(mger  local;  and,  in  1844,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Mineraiogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1848,  he  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  his  ancestors, 
in  the  year  1851,  elected  him  a  member  of  the  State  Society  of 
Katural  History. 

Thus,  as  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  Mr.  Wetherill  was 
highly  respected  at  home  and  in  other  learned  communities.  He 
was  modest  and  unassuming  in  this,  as  in  every  act  of  his  life,  in 
all  departments  of  his  active  duties. 

As  a  rdigionist,  he  adhered  to  the  Free  Quakers,  the  Society  his 
grandfather  so  signally  served.  To  the  meeting-house  of  that  de- 
creasing sect  he  went  for  worship  when  not  in  atteniUince  with  his 
family  at  other  places,  or  uther  engagements  permitted. 

In  the  year  1829,  October  13th,  Mr.  Wetherill  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  local  legislature  of  this  city.  Like  liis  fieither  and 
grand&ther,  he  was  placed  in  the  responsible  and  arduous  post  of 
a  member  of  the  City  Councils,  a  public  responsibility,  which  should 
ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  representative  character,  that  of  the 
interests  of  citizen  tax  payers  for  the  greatest  public  benefits,  and 
not  a  delegate  of  organized  patroniige.  He  held  ])y  his  first  elec- 
tion a  seat  in  the  Common  Council,  where  hc^  served  till  C)i  ti>ber 
9th,  1832.  At  the  election  then  held  he  was  placed  in  the  Select 
branch.  In  these  branches  of  Select  and  Common  Council,  Mr. 
Wetherill  was  a  member  until  his  death,  in  July,  1853,  a  period 
of  twentyitiliree  years,  ten  months,  and  elev^  days. 

Mr.  Wetherill^was  a  Whig;  but  not  a  Whig  who  believed  his 
party  and  its  policy  were  to  be  strengthened  by  political  itttokzaiice. 
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He  bad  no  paitisiiii  UindiwBs,  wlivdi  pBeronted  his  peioeptiflii  of 
equal  rights,  merits,  or  principles,  in  aiio<iher  political  party. 

His  fat^il  disease  was  coiitracterl  while  offering  his  personal  at- 
tentioiis  to  one  wlio,  though  elected  President  of  the  United  State-, 
was  not  the  fiivorite  of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Wetherili  belonged. 

John  Price  Wetherili  was  a  true  man,  a  wann  and  ainoere  £nend. 
He  understood,  lespected,  and  served  the  people.  He  was  Hbenl, 
efaaritaUe,  kind.  In  all  his  domestic  lotions  he  was  most  afieo- 
tionate.  The  remarkable  and  spontaneous  demonstratioii  at  his 
obsequies  by  his  fellow-citizens  proved  that  his  (tractor  was 
appreciated,  his  worth  acknowledged,  and  his  death  deplored. 


ROBERT  WHARTON. 

lloBERT  Whartox  was  bom  in  the  District  of  Southwark,  the 
12th  January,  1757.  He  was  not  fi>nd  of  close  study;  its  cfaannfl 
to  him  were  everything  but  agxeeable ;  and  he  loved  to  indulge 
more  in  field  sports  than  to  pore  over  either  Cicero  or  Horace. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bound,  by  his  own  will,  to  a  hat- 
ter ;  hut  lie  soon  tired  of  tliis ;  his  indentures  were  cancelled,  and 
he  immediately  afterwards  ontpred  into  tlie  counting-house  of  his 
elder  brother  Charles,  an  eminent  merchant  of  his  day.  While  in 
this  situation  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  sporting,  and  became 
the  President  of  the  fiunous  Fox-Hunting  Club  of  Gloucester. 

The  most  important  post  of  Mr.  Wharton's  ]ife  is  connected  wilh 
his  official  position  as  an  Alderman.  About  1796  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Governor,  one  of  the  Aldermen  for  this  city,  imder 
the  Mayoralty  of  Hilary'  Baker,  Es(].  At  this  time  occurred  a  riot 
among  the  sailors,  who  demanded  more  wages  than  the  merchants 
thought  were  reasonable.  This  riot  produced  much  excitement; 
and|  it  being  a  very  important  part  of  our  history,  we  give  a  foil 
account  of  it 

This  riot  took  place  in  1796,  and  it  became  of  a  moat  senooi 
nature  to  the  commercial  interests  and  business  of  Pldladdphia,  the 
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£nt  city  of  the  Union  for  commeroe,  as  mil  as  in  other  leapects. 
Hie  Bailors  at  tot  organized  into  a  body  of  two  handled  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred,  and  demanded  exorbitant  wages ;  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  merchants  to  comply  with  their  demands,  proceeded 
to  take,  either  by  pcisLiabioii  or  force,  every  sailor  found  on  board 
of  any  vessel,  increasing'  their  numbers  to  seven  Imndred  or  more. 
The  departure  of  vessels  from  port  was  stopped.  Jb'or  several  days 
tile  rioters  had  entire  control  of  the  whole  Delaware  &ont  of  the 
city :  they  bad  selected  officers  horn  amongst  themselves,  and,  armed 
with  dubs  and  knives,  marched  and  counter-marched  along  the 
wharves  and  Water  Street,  with  dmms  beating  and  colors  flying. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  Mayor,  being  rather  feeUe  in  health  at  that  time, 
the  citizens  applied  to  Aldennan  Wharton  to  put  an  end  to  so 
grievous  a  state  of  things,  and  the  Mayor  conferred  on  liim  all  his 
authority  for  that  purpose.    He  marched  from  the  Mayor's  Office 
with  a  poHce  force  of  about, fifty  or  sixty  men,  and  halting  at  the 
old  Coffee-house  or  Exchange,  then  in  Second  Street  above  Wal* 
nut,  he  addressed  the  merchants  assmbled  there  at  the  moment, 
xeminded  them  that  it  was  especially  their  own  cause,  and  invited 
them  as  good  citizens  to  aid  him.   About  twenty  joined  his  polioe. 
force,  and  amongst  them  was  Joseph  Sims,  John  Clem^t  Stocker,' 
and  Julin  Wharton,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  \\'harton.    He  proceeded 
with  them  to  Dock  Street  wharf,  where  tliey  met  a  formidable  body 
of  sailors,  coming  from  Water  Street,  and  marching  in  regular  n^h- 
tary  order,  with  music  and  colors,  and  armed  as  mentioned.  He 
ordered  them  to  halt.  They  objected.  He  then  read  the  Kiot  Act, 
and  required  them  to  disperse.   They  answered  him  with  shouts 
of  refusal  and  defiance,  and  prepared  for  fight   A  pile  of  cord- 
wood  was  at  hand«  He  ordered  each  of  his  men,  not  otherwise 
pro\ided,  to  arm  himself  with  a  stick,  and  then  commanded  the 
attack,  calling  out,  "  het  each  man  take  his  man."    lielying  on 
the  advantage  of  his  great  activity  and  strength  in  coming  to 
close  quarters,  he  went  into  the  battle  imarmed,  and  making  his 
way,  regardless  of  blows  on  all  sides,  reached  their  principal  color- 
bearer,  a  powerful,  fine-looking  fellow,  of  at  least  six  feet  in  height, 
from  whom  he  attempted  to  wrest  the  standard,  knowing  that  if  he 
succeeded,  it  would  tend  much  to  discourage  the  rioters,  and  save 
much  fighting  and  perhaps  loss  of  life.  The  battle  was  very  earnest 
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in  all  parts.  Mr.  Wharton's  men,  nohntfastanding  the  odds  of  fite 
to  one  against  them,  enoonraged  by  his  example,  fought  ftailessly, 
and  the  sailors,  confident  in  their  nnmbers,  did  likewise.  It  was  the 

game  of  knock  down  ;md  knock  down,  and  up  and  iit  it  a^in. 
Bnt  the  stnig^gle  around  Mr.  "VVharton  was  furious.  Soldiers  and 
sailors,  and,  in  truth,  all  men,  are  inclined  to  hght  to  the  last  for 
their  colors,  and  so  it  certainly  was  with  these  Jack  Xan^  Four 
times  Mr.  Wharton  either  knocked  down  or  threw  down  the  stmdy 
standard-bearer,  and  once  or  twice,  bdabored  with  blows  on  the 
head  and  shoulders  by  the  sailors  who  fought  for  their  colors,  fefl 
with  him.  But  he  finally  captured  the  ii-dii;  and  its  bearer,  and 
victory  derlared  for  thr  siipjwrters  of  the  law.  Over  one  hundred 
sailors  were  captured  and  imprisoned,  the  rest  scattered  and  fletl. 

Mr.  Wharton  belonged  to  the  Federal  school  of  politics.  He 
was  first  elected  Mayor  of  the  dty  in  1798.  In  this  memoiahie 
year  occurred  the  yellow  fever,  which  produced  such  derastatuig 
effects  in  this  city,  and  in  which  Mr.  Wharton  took  much  interest, 
and  did  much  good  by  his  daily  attentions.  In  this  year  occnrred 
in  the  A\'ahiut  Street  Prison  a  great  riot,  produced  through  (iiscou- 
tent  and  the  fever  r.iging  thereui.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wharton 
displayed  his  accustomed  eneigy  of  character,  and  by  a  small  &ioe 
quelled  the  riot,  after  seyeial  men  had  been  shot  He  also  took 
an  actire  part  in  suppressiog  the  riots  of  St  Mary's  Calhblie 
ChuTch.  He  was  fifteen  times  elected  Mayor  of  Fhiladdplua,  his 
last  election  being  in  the  autumn  of  1894. 

In  1798,  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  City  Troop.  In  1803, 
was  elected  Captain,  and  so  continued  until  ISIO.  when  he  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  liegimeut  of  Cavalry,  and  shortly  aftex^  by  a 
vote  of  the  officers  of  the  brigade,  a  majority  of  •whom  were  Bemo- 
ciats,  and  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  he  was  elected  Brigadiea^ 
General  of  the  First  Brigade  of  PennsylTania  Militia.  The  law, 
fi»m  political  mottTes,  was  then  changed,  giving  the  appointment 
to  the  Governor,  who  appointed  Mr.  George  Bartram,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Democratic  party.  AMien  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out,  Mr.  Wharton,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  years,  joined 
as  a  private  the  old  First  Troop,  then  commanded  by  his  fi>nner 
Lieutenant,  Captain  Chailes  Boas;  wait  to  camp  with  them  at 
Mount  Bull,  wiiere  the  troqp  was  long  ftataoned,  peifiixmed  in  his 
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turn  the  usual  vidette  riding  service,  and  all  the  other  duties  of  a 
soldier,  until  October,  1814,  when  he  was  siimmoned  by  the  City 
ConncOB  to  piedde  oyer  the  city  as  its  chief  magistrate. 

Mr.  Wharton's  wile  was  Sarah  Chancellor,  sister  of  the  late  WiU 

liam  Chancellor,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  son,  Robert  Owen 
"Wharton,  who,  ahv;iy»  in  delicate  health,  died  a  short  time  before 
Lis  father.  Robert  Wliartou  died  in  1834,  in  tlie  s(  vpnty-eiglith 
year  of  his  age,  retaining  to  the  last  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,   He  was  the  uncle  of  Bobert  W,  Sykes» 


THOMAS  L  WHARTON. 

Thomas  I.  Whabton  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1791, 
and  died,  in  tlie  same  city,  in  March,  1856.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  leading  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  haying 

made  real  estate  his  specialty,  and  liavin^j  acquired  au  experience 
in  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  wlii(  U  enabled  his  naturally  keen 
and  discriminatin<j^  mind  to  act  with  equal  promptness  and  accu- 
racy on  the  delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  title,  of  which, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  the  sole  professional 
arbiter.  Few  of  his  cotemporaries  equalled  him  in  general  schohuy 
ship ;  still  fewer  in  that  literary  taste  and  skill,  which  placed  him, 
as  a  writer,  in  a  position  which  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  his 
great  fastidiousness  of  temper,  and  his  heavy  pressure  of  other 
labor,  prevented  him  from  impro\'in^.  Of  severe  integrity,  antl  of 
almost  excessive  delicacy,  in  questions  of  social  and  political  pro- 
priety, his  walk  was  limited  to  his  family  and  business  relations, 
beyond  which,  with  but  few  exceptions,  his  associations  were 
only  formal  These  exceptions  were  the  main  literary  foundations 
of  Philadelphia,  in  seyeraT  of  which,  viz.,  the  Philosophical  and 
Historical  Societies,  the  library  and  Athenteum  Companies,  he 
was  among  the  most  active  mmbers. 
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SAMUEL  WHEELEE. 

Samuel  Wheeler  was  the  most  eminent  iron-smith  of  his  time 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  equal  to  any  in  the  worid.  He 
was  bom  ia  Weccacoe,  Philadelphia  County,  in  1742. 

A  contempoiary  said,  that  as  a  boy  he  knew  him,  admixed  Urn, 
went  to  his  place  often,  and  that  he  was  always  in  advance  of  other 
men  in  his  bnsiness.  He  made  a  cannon  ont  of  bais  of  iron  by 
weldinjc^.  It  was  used  at  the  Battle  of  Biaiidywine,  and  was  the 
wnMil(  r  nm\  admiration  of  tln^  Aiiiencau  officers.  It  was  lighter 
than  brass  ordnance,  and  more  accurate  and  distant  La  effect.  It 
was  without  hoops,  —  a  continued  surface.  Bonaparte  took  the 
Idea  from  this,  and  had  cannon  for  his  flying  artilkiy  made  after  it 
It  was  captttxed  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  was  deposited  in  Ihe 
Tower  of  London  among  the  spoik  of  war,  and  rained  as  a  trophy. 
The  idea  was  original  with  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  \Vheelcr  used  to  say  that  he  had  often  heard  of  General 
Washington,  before  anything  was  said  of  him  as  to  military  cha- 
racter, when  surveying  liad  been  well  done,  "  that  it  was  as  well 
done  as  if  Washington  had  done  it ;  that  Washington  himself 
could  not  have  done  it  better.** 

Mr.  Wheeler  made  a  chain,  to  be  pnt  across  the  North  Biver,to 
stop  the  British  ships.  Gtoeral  Washington  had  thought  that  the 
river  could  not  be  defended  except  by  two  annies,  one  on  each 
side.  lie  liappeued  to  say,  in  the  hearing  of  General  Mifiiiu,  "I 
wish  I  cniild  have  a  chain  made;  but  that  is  impossible."  Said 
GfTieral  Miifiin,       know  a  man  that  can  make  such  a  diain.** 

Who  is  her  "  Mr,  Samuel  Wheeler,  a  Mend  and  a  townanan  of 
mine."  **  I  should  Uke  to  see  that  man."  Mifflin  said,  He  is  heie 
now,  in  the  army."  Mr.  Wheeler  was  forthooming.  Grenenl  Wash* 
ington  said,  "  I  wish  a  chain  made,  to  put  across  Ae  North  Biver, 
to  stop  the  British  ships.  Can  you  make  it  V  "  I  can."  *'  Then 
I  wish  you  to  make  it  "  "I  cannot  do  it  here."  "  Then,"  said 
General  Washington, I  will  cheerfully  give  you  dismission  £roin 
the  army.   Badly  as  we  want  men,  we  cannot  afibid  to  keep  sudi 
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a  man  as  you."  Mr.  Wheeler  made  the  diam.  It  was  hasakd  in 
links  acEoss  New  Jersey.  It  was  hung,  and  did  good  tervioe.  It 
was  nltimatdly  cat,  by  building  a  fire  about  a  link,  and  with  a 
chisel  and  sledge  hammer.   In  the    Official  Letters  of  General 

Washington,"  second  Boston  edition,  1796,  vol.  i,  p.  282,  tliLie  is 
stated  the  opinion  of  General  Washington,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  North  River  by  the  English  could  not  hv  stopped,  except  by 
two  distinct  armies ;  the  whole,  however,  to  be  raised  on  a  general 
plan,  and  not  to  be  confined  to  any  paxticulax  place,  by  the  tenns  of 
enlistment" 

Mr.  Wheeler  made  many  improvemeats  in  medianics.  He  made 
acale-beams  that  would  weigh  a  ton,  and  be  set  to  dangling  by  a 
twelye-and-fi-half-oent  piece.  He  made  improyemeats  in  hay-scales, 

in  liuititing  machines,  in  the  cutting  of  screws,  and  generally  in 
everything  connected  with  his  business.  He  liked  liis  trade,  and 
was  a  good  thinker.  He  said,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  that  although 
he  had  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  his  trade  as  faithfully  as 
any  one,  yet  he  did  not  know  it.  The  truth  was,  that  new  ideas  weie 
occurring  to  him.  He  made  lanterns  for  lighthouses,  and  attended 
the  building  of  tiie  lighthouse  at  Cape  Henlopen.  li^ithouses 
used  to  fiJl,  from  bad  foundations.  He  adopted  a  successM  mode 
of  laying  the  stone ;  a  mode  he  subsequently  suggested  as  to  laying 
the  stone  at  Castle  Williams,  New  York,  and  was  adopted.  He 
was  a  mine  of  wealth  to  his  country',  by  his  genius  and  skill 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  10th,  1820(  aged  nearly  seventy- 
eight  years. 


CHABLES  WHEELER. 

Charles  Wheeleb  died,  in  his  seventy-hxst  year,  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Philadelphia,  June  16th,  1858. 

The  decease  of  one  who  had  long  held  a  high  position  in  the 
profession  cf  law  and  in  the  church,  seems  to  caU  for  more  than 
ordinary  notice.   Mr.  Wheeler  was  of  Swedish  descent.  His  an- 
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oestoxB  settled  on  the  BeUtraxe,  and  his  family  retained 
as  paxkhionen,  nnder  the  diartei  of  the  chnich  of  ^ 
to  the  time  of  the  kst  of  the  native  Swedish  pastm,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Collin.    He  was  born  in  Montgomery  County.    His  mother  was  a 

member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  his  fiitlier  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  ^^  }ii<  h  he  trained  his  sons.    They  were  pa- 
rishioners of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Bishop  White.   In  this  parish,  the  son  of  whom  we  now  write 
continued  as  communicant  and  ▼estrynuuA,  and  member  o£  the 
ConncU  of  Advice,  until  the  decease  of  the  Bishop,  fat  whose 
dbaxacter  and  ministry  he  always  entertained  a  peculiar  veneration. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1808,  during  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  Dwight.    After  taking  his  degrees,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
lato  Charles  Chauucey,  Esq.,  for  the  study  uf  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  in  1811.    In  his  professional  career 
he  secured  for  himself  the  highest,  xegaid  and  confidence  of  his 
associates.   His  l^w^rn^ng  in  the  law  was  xemaxkabie  for  extent  and 
accuracy.   In  laborious  and  diligent  study,  continued  to  the  end 
of  life,  he  had  fsw  equals.   During  his  connection  with  Ghost 
Church,  he  extendi d  his  influence  to  other  ix)rtions  of  the  city, 
particularly  to  St.  Juiiu's  Church,  Northern  Liberties,  of  wliich  he 
was  oue  of  the  first  movers,  and  one  of  the  most  efiicient  supported 
and  vestrymen.   For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  origmal 
Board  of  Manageip  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionaiy  So- 
ciety of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  of  the  Society 
for  the  Adyancement  of  Christianity  in  Fennsylyania,  and,  ibr 
twenty  years,  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese. 
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WILLIAM  WHITE. 

William  White  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April  4th,  1748 
(Maich  24th«  1747,  old  lityle).  He  waa  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Latin  aehod,  by  the  oelebiated  teachers,  Paul  JackMm  and  John 
Beveridge,  the  Latin  poet,  whom'  he  calk  "  a  thorough  gramma^ 
xian,  with  little  else  to  recommend  him." 

He  completed  his  collegiaU;  course  in  bis  seventeenth  year,  and 
souii  entered  upon  a  preparation  for  tlie  career  of  his  choice.  He 
was  much  impressed,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  preaching 
of  Whitefield. 

In  1770,  William  White  yiaited  England  to  obtain  ordination. 
He  was  a  ndghbor,  danng  a  portion  of  his  leaidenae  in  London, 
of  Goldsmith,  and  describes  an  interview  with  him: — 

We  lodged,  for  some  time,  near  to  one  another,  in  Brick  Court, 

of  tlie  Temple.  1  had  it  intimat(Kl  to  him,  by  an  acquaintance  of 
botli,  that  I  wished  for  the  pleasure  of  making  him  a  visit.  It 
ensued ;  and,  in  our  conversation,  it  took  a  turn  which  excited  in 
me  a  painful  sensation,  fix)m  the  circumstance  that  a  man  of  such 
genius  should  write  for  bread.  His- '  Deserted  Village'  came  under 
notice ;  and  some  remarks  wexe  made  by  us  on  the  principle  of 
it,— the  decay  of  the  peasantry.  He  said  that,  were  he  to  write  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he  could  prove  the  point  incontiovertiUy. 
On  his  being  asked  why  he  did  not  set  his  mind  to  this,  his  answer 
was :  *  It  is  not  worth  my  while.  A  good  poem  will  bring  me  one 
hundred  guineas ;  but  the  pamphlet  would  bring  me  notliing.' 
This  was  a  short  time  betbre  my  leaving  England,  and  I  saw  the 
Doctor  no  more." 
He  also  visited  Johnson,  and  he  says,^ 
Having  mentioned  some  literary  characters,  who  became  per- 
sonally known  to  me  in  the  University,  I  will  not  omit,  although 
extraneous  to  it,  that  giant  of  genius  and  liteiatuie.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johubuu.    My  introduction  to  him  was  a  letter  l&om  the  Rev, 
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Jonathan  Odell,  finmeiiy  mimioinary  at  Boilingtcm.  The  Boctar 
was  very  civil  to  me.   I  minted  him  oocanonally ;  and  I  knov 

some  who  would  be  tempted  to  enyy  me  the  ^city  of  htfing 

found  him  one  morning  in  the  act  of  preparing  his  tHctiouury  i  ir  i 
new  edition.  His  harshness  of  manners  never  displayed  itself  tu  me, 
except  m  one  instance,  when  he  tokl  me  that,  had  he  been  Prime 
Minister  during  the  then  recent  contxoversy  concerning  the  Stamp 
Act,  he  would  have  sent  a  ihip  of  war  and  levdled  one  of  omr  pmdiiBl 
cities  with  die  gxound.  On  the  odier  hand,  I  have  heaidfiEoinldDi 
sentiments  expressive  of  a  fteling  heart,  aad  convincing  ne  Ikt 
he  would  not  have  done  as  he  said. 

Having  been  ordained  Deacon  and  Priest,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  in  Srptem])er,  1772,  and  was  chosen  an  Assistant 
Minister  of  Christ  and  Feter's  Churches.  la  1773,  he  maxzied 
Miss  Maiy  Harrison. 

From  ike  outset  of  the  Bevolntion  he  sided  with  his  coontif' 
men,  Imt  took  no  active  part  in  the  struggle.  In  his  own  wMds, 
**I  never  beat  the  ecdesiasttcal  dram.  Being  invited  to  pmdi 
before  a  hattalio]],  I  declined;  and  mentioned  to  the  Colonel  (who 
was  one  of  ihe  wiirniL  st  spirits  of  the  day,  Timothy  Matlack),  my 
objections  to  the  making  of  the  ministry  instrumental  to  the  war." 
He  continued  to  pray  for  the  King  until  the  signing  of  the  Deda» 
ration  of  Independence,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  aU^ianoe  to  the 
United  States.  During  its  administiation,  an  aoquaintuioe  nude 
a  significant  gesture  of  the  neck.  The  dergymsn  remarked, 
perceived,  by  your  gesture ,  that  you  thought  I  was  exposing  my 
neck  to  great  danger  by  the  step  ^\  liic  h  I  have  takea.  But  I  have 
not  taken  it  without  full  deUberation.  I  know  my  danger,  and 
that  it  is  the  greater  on  account  of  my  being  a  dei^yman  of  the 
Church  of  England:  but  I  trust  in  Fkovidence.  The  csiiie  is  s 
just  one,  and,  I  am  pennaded,  will  he  protected.** 

In  September,  1777,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  chaplains  «f  Cod* 
gross.  **The  circumstances,"  says  his  bioi^rapher,  "attending  hi» 
acceptance  of  this  appointment  were  somi  times  detaiK d  hy  hini,ui 
conversation  with  Ids  friends,  in  a  lively  numuer.  Bishop  Kemper, 
of  Missouri  and  Indiana,  who  was  present  on  some  such  occasions, 
mentions  to  me  that  he  related  them  thus:  ^That  he  had  wnoved 
with  his  family  to  Maryland ;  and  being  on  a  joiuney,  stoppedit 
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a  small  village  between  Haifind  County  and  Fhiladelplua,  at  wbich 
lie  was  met  by  a  oonrier  fiom  Yorktown,  mfimning  bim  of  bis  bemg 

appointed  by  Congress  their  Chriplain,  and  requesting  his  imme- 
ditite  attendance:  that  he  thought  of  it  for  a  sliort  tiinr:  it  was  in 
one  of  tlie  gloomiest  periods  of  the  American  affairs,  when  General 
Buigoyne  was  marching,  without  having  yet  recenred  a  serious 
check,  80  fiur  as  was  then  known,  through  the  northern  part  of  New 
York:  and  after  his  short  consideration,  instead  of  proceeding  on 
his  journey,  he  turned  bis  borsesf  heads,  trsTeOed  immediately  to 
Yorktown,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  bis  appointment.*** 

After  the  evacuation  of  rhiladelphia  by  the  British,  Mr.  White 
was  the  only  clergyman  of  his  coininunion  who  remained  in  the 
State.  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  reoiganization  of  the  Bpisoopal  Church,  and  at  the  first  regular 
Convention  of  the  State  was  elected  Bishop.  He  soon  after  sailed 
to  England,  in  company  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  FM>yo6t,  who  had  been 
elected  Bishop  in  New  York,  to  apply  for  consecration.  An  Act 
of  ParUament  haWng  been  passed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
had  prevented  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Seabui  y,  both  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Archbishop  ol  Canterbury,  in  the  chapel  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  February  4th,  1787.  They  soon  after  returned,  land- 
ing at  New  York  on  £ast^  Sunday.  Bishop  White  xetnmed  to 
Fhiladelplua,  when  he  resided  the  remainder  of  bis  long  life, 
except  when  not  absent  on  hii  official  duties.  He  published,  in 
1813,  "Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  >vith  supplementary  lectures:  one  on  the  Ministry,  the 
other  on  the  Public  Service :  and  Dissertations  on  Select  vSubjects 
in  the  Lectures in  1817,  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy 
between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  two  volumes,  8vo. ;"  in 
1820,  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,'^  reprinted  in  1835,  with  a  continuation  to  that 
period.  A  number  of  Sermons,  Episcopal  Charges,  and  Pastoial 
Letters,  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  were  published 
separately.  The  Memoirs  consist  of  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early 
Con\  ention8  ttnd  subsequent  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  after 
the  Revolution.  The  chaxactenstic  modesty  of  their  author  led 
him  to  touch  very  briedy  upon  bis  own  services,  and  the  histoxioal 
value  of  the  work  is  consequently  less  than  it  otiierwise  would  have 
been. 
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The  modesty  <if  Bishop  White,  with  no  lack  of  patiiotie  or  Cbna* 
turn  finnness^ — £oit  he  maintained  on  proper  oooaatons  the  dutmdiie 
principles  of  his  oommnnion,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  as  a  dty 

clergMMuu  diiiiiig  the  terrible  \'isitations  of  the  yellow  fever, — was 
as  remarkable  as  his  worth.  The  memory  of  liis  virtues,  and  the 
recollectiuu  of  his  appearance,  are  cherished  by  his  fiends,  and 
well  deserve  to  be. 

Fox  the  last  fbity  yean  cf  his  life,  Dc  White  was  Semoi,  and 
oonseqnently  Piesiding  Bishop  of  the  United  States.  His  conne 
on  theological  questions  was  regulated  by  the  quiet  and  modeit 
diaracter  of  his  mind.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  dining  the 
time  of  morning  service,  on  Smiday,  July  17th,  1836. 

He  ron«?errated  Bishops  Smith,  Bass,  Jarvis,  Moore,  rarker,  Ho- 
bart,  Ghswold,  Dehon,  B.  C.  Mooie,  Kemp,  and  othexs. 


JOSIAH  WHITE. 

JosiAH  Whitb  was  bom  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jeisey,  in  the  3d 
month,  1781;  and  died,  11th  mo.  Uth,  1850,  at  Fhiladdpiui. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia,  still  a  minor  (having  lost  his  father  wlule 

young),  and  became  a  hardware  merchant.  He  sold  out  and  retiied, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  having  realized  a  sufficiency,  and  pur- 
chased a  countr)'-place,  and  located  at  the  Falls  of  SchuylkilL 
("  The  Public  Ledger"  of  yesterday,  *.  e.  October  lath,  1859,stat» 
that  this  village  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
some  six  hundxed  houses,  including  Wood's  Point,  and  the  Faatr 
works  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  SdiuylkilL  Here  is  the  great 
granite  quarry,  which  has  been  worked  as  long  as  the  village  his 
been  known.  The  first  public  note  of  it  was  whilst  owned  by 
Jc^iah  ^Vhite.") 

Here  he  built  the  first  lock  on  the  ISchuyikill,  and  also  a  mill  lor 
making  wire ;  it  was  burnt  down,  and  immediately  rebuilt  by  him,  in 
partnenhip  with  Joseph  Gillingham.  Fn>m  the  £mbaigo^  in  1^^^^ 
to  peace  in  1815,  the  business  piosperad.   That  event  inUodooed 
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competition  from  abroad,  and  destroyed  it.  To  realize  value  for 
his  investment,  he  pressed  on  Councils  his  long-cherished  scheme 
of  using  the  water-power  of  the  Schuylkill  to  supply  the  city  with 
that  article,  instead  of  the  very  expensive  method  employed  by 
the  agency  of  steam.  His  efforts  were  long  and  persevering,  and 
eventuaUy  successM.  The  Fairmount  Dam  was  built^  and  da- 
mages awaided  the  partners  for  the  loss  of  their  water-power  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doQars. 

An  iron  boat  and* wire  bridge  at  the  FaUs  were  among  his  toys, 
partly  enrions,  and  partly  nsefiil.  He  was  interested  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  C'uiiipaiiy,  chartered  8th  inu.  3d,  1815 ;  but  the 
policy  pursued  hy  its  leading  coutrullers  disgusted  him,  and  having 
threatened  them  with  a  rival  on  the  Lehigh  Xiiver,  he  withdrew 
^m  the  concern. 

Associating  himself  with  Erskine  Hazard,  and  also  one  Gteoige 
F.  A,  Hauto  (a  soiFdiaani  capitalist,  but  who  turned  out  a  needy 
adventurer,  and  a  dead  weight  on  the  other  partners),  they  com- 
menoed  operations  on  the  Lehigh,  then  a  mere  mountain  torrent. 
Having  purchased  sufficient  land,  whose  mineral  wealth  tht  y  had 
partly  ascertained,  and  procured  an  Act,  3d  mo.  2()th,  1818,  author- 
izing them  to  improve  the  river  navigation,  and  granting  all 
necessary  powers,  they  fonned  a  descending  watercourse  for  arti- 
ficial fireshets,  principally  by  an  invention  of  his  (J.  AY.),  called 
the  Beai^tiap  Lock.  The  first  coal  was  then  brought  down  in 
^  arks,"  or  square  scows,  hinged  together  in  a  long  series,  and 
fioated  on  a  wave  produced  by  discharging  the  pools  teriaHm  as 
they  went  down  through  these  locks. 

After  various  arrangements  were  made,  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise attracted  capitalists,  and  resulted  iu  the  Act  incorporating,  2d 
mo.  13th,  1822, The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,"  the 
conversion  of  the  Lehigh  River  into  a  slack-water  navigation,  with 
magnificent  locks,  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  lift,  and  the  construction  of 
the  finest  canal  in  Hie  State.  The  Company  prospered  till  the  crisis 
of  183T,  which,  with  the  antagonism  of  t^ie  Re»diiig  Railroad  on 
the  Schuylkill  River,  reduced  its  value  in  the  market,  and,  in  1841, 
an  unparalleled  freshet  in  th(^  lichigh,  sweeping  away  dams  and 
locks  before  it,  brought  the  stock  to  a  very  low  point.  Josiah  White, 
then  advanced  in  years,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  immediately  visited 
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the  scene  of  diiftster,  and  was,  as  nsoal,  fbramost,  by  penond  sad 

pecuniary  sacrifices,  in  the  work  of  its  restoration  to  soundnea. 
Haviug  been  so  thoroufjhly  identilied  with  this  srreat  enterpnse, he 
felt  keenly  the  reiiectious  made  on  his  sagacity,  which  were  some- 
what liberally  indulged  in.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fiunily,  at  this 
penody  oomphuniDg  of  these  attacks,  he  says,  have  done  noliuBi 
I  am  ashamed  o(  and  nothing  that  I  leel  a  oonTictbn  of  wiu^  in; 
and  I  am  heartily  thankful  that  I  haye  a  laiger  amoimt  m  oor 
stock  than  any  other  man ;  as  it  shows,  that  if  others  confided  in 
my  representations,  I  was  candid  in  them,  and  that  I  never  pressed 
the  enterprise  that  1  was  not  wilUng  to  take  the  lead  in  every  war." 

The  latter  period  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  active  duties  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy.  The  disease  which  tenninatedit 
was  contracted  on  a  tour  to  the  West,  for  the  estahliabment  of  tm 
manual  labor  schook,  which  he  founded  and  endowed  by  his 
Under  this,  two  bodies  of  land,  in  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Indiini, 
comprising  several  thousand  acres,  have  been  purchased,  and  cor- 
porations created,  to  educate,  in  perpetuity,  "poor  children,  white, 
colored,  and  Indian." 

He  filled  various  offices,  the  most  prominent  having  been  Caml 
Commissioner  cf  the  State. 

In  person,  be  was  short  and  somewhat  stout;  his  habits  nm 
exemplary,  frugal,  temperate,  and  always  stiictly  aubordmaie  (o 
business.  Indomitable  perseverance  formed  the  grand  characteiistie 
and  seeret  of  liis  success.  That  his  views  were  far-reaching  and 
soimd,  is  abuntlantiy  iiiustrat(»d  by  that  success,  to  which  wo  ma 
greatly  indebted  for  the  internal  improYements  of  the  State,  the 
development  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  especially  the  libend 
enjoyment  of  the  best  of  fuel  and  the  purest  of  water. 

Charles  V.  Hagner,  speaking  of  Josiah  White,  says,  •"WdteS^ 
Hasard  were  using,  in  their  rolling-mill,  bituminous  cosi;  thsf 
knew  of  the  large  body  ut  anthracite  at  the  head  uf  the  Schuylkill, 
and  early  commenced  niakhig  experiments  mth  it.  Tliey  had  some 
brought  down  in  wagons,  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  per  bii?hel. 
twenty-eight  dollars  per  ton,  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  experimenting,  but  could  not  suooeed  In  making  it  bun.  The 
hands  working  m  the  mOl  got  heartily  sick  and  tiied  of  it,  snd 
was  about  being  abandoned;  but  on  a  certain  occasion,  after  IImT 
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had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  make  it  bum,  without  success, 
they  became  exasperated,  threw  a  large  quantity  of  the  '  bhick 
stones/  as  they  called  them,  into  the  furnace,  ahut  the  doors,  and 
left  the  null   It  so  happened  that  one  of  them  had  left  his  jacket 

in  the  mill,  and  in  going  there  for  it,  some  time  afterwurds,  he 
discovered  a  tremendous  fire  in  the  furnace,  the  doors  red  with 
111  at.  He  immediately  called  all  liands,  and  they  run  tluougU  the 
rolls  three  separate  heats  of  iron  with  that  one  hre. 

Upon  making  this  discovery,  Mr.  White  immediately  began  to 
make  experiments  in  contriving  various  kinds  oi  grates  to  make 
the  anthracite  a^lioable  for  domestic  use,  in  which  he  finally  sue* 
oeeded  to  admiration. 

''Mr.  White  started  and  originated  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company,  which  was  chartered  March  8th,  1815,  and  this  wag 
another  of  his  beneficial  acts.  As  an  evidence  of  the  utilitarian 
character  of  Mr.  White  in  everything  he  undertook,  at  the  time  he 
was  starting  the  Navigation  Company,  he  drew  with  chalk,  on  one 
of  the  large  beams  or  girders  of  his  mill,  a  plan  of  his  proposed 
works  along  the  Schuylkill,  and  under  it  wrote,  *■  Ten  dollars  in 
Cfrery  man's  pocket;'  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  that  sum  would  be 
saved  to  every  one  in  cost  of  fuel  when  we  could  get  coal  down  the 
river.  At  that  time  wood  was  the  universal  fuel,  and  was  annually 
getting  liigher  in  price.  I  have  always  considered  Josiah  White 
the  originator  of  the  Fairinount  Dam  and  Water-wurks.  There 
had  been  used  previously  two  antiquated  steam-engines  for  raising 
the  water,  using  wood  for  fueL  I  know  of  no  man  to  whom  the 
citizens  of  Fhiladelphia  are  so  much  indebted  as  they  are  to  Josiah 
White;  originating  the  idea  of  Esirmount  Water-worics,  and, 
finally,  originating  the  Lehigh  Works ;  and  the  day  will  come, 
when  all  now  living  shall  have  passed  off  the  stage  of  existence, 
when  tlii  future  historian,  who  shall  look  into  the  facts  that  I  have 
imperfectly  detailed,  and  comparing  them  with  the  results  in  his 
own  age,  will  place  the  name  of  Josiah  White  where  it  justly 
belong9,  alongside  of  the  other  benei^tors  of  his  race." 
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GENERAL  JONATHAN  WILLIAMS. 

Jonathan  Wiluahs,  an  American  citizen  and  aoldier,  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1752,  for  many  yeaiB  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineet 
corps  of  the  army.  He  died  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years,  in  Philadelphia,  where  hc-  had  resided  many  years.  Among 
the  civil  offices  which  he  held  was  that  of  member  of  Confjress. 
His  publications  comprised, — in  1799,  "A  Memoir  of  the  Ther- 
mometer in  Navigation;"  in  1801,  Elements  of  Fortificaticm;'' 
and,  in  1808,  Kosdasko's  Manceuvxes  hx  Hone-AttiUeiy.*' 


THOMAS  WILUNa 

BT  TBOMAS  BALCH. 

One  whose  integrity,  patriotism,  and  public  services  have  jnsth 

commanded  the  praise  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Willing,  as  appears  from  a  tribute  to  his  memory-,  understood 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Binney  ("Republican  Court,"  16),  was  a 
man  who,  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  \  urious  stations 
of  high  public  trust,  deserved  and  acquired  the  devoted  affectioa 
of  his  £Eunily  and  ficiends,  and  the  universal  respect  of  his  ftUov- 
dtizens. 

From  1754  to  1807,  he  successively  held  the  offices  of  Secietary 

to  the  Congress  of  Delegates  at  Albany,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  her  representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  Presi- 
dent of  the  ProvinciiJ  Congrr*;'^,  Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  President  of  the  first  chartered  Bank  in  Americs, 
and  President  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States.  With  these 
public  duties  he  united  the  business  of  an  active,  enterpiising,  and 
successful  merdiant,  in  which  pursuit,  for  sixty  yean^  his  life  wss 
rich  in  examples  of  the  influence  of  probity,  fidelity,  and  peneve* 
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lance  upon  the  stability  of  commercial  establiBlmientSi  and  upon 
that  which  was  his  diBtinguished  lewaxd  upon  earth,— ^puhlic  con- 
flideration  and  esteem. 

To  such  a  comprehensive  summary  of  his  public  and  patriotic 

services,  littk ,  except  iii  illustration  or  proof,  can  be  added,  except, 
perhaps,  to  mention  that  Mr.  Willing,  who  had  read  law  in  the 
Temple,  altliough  he  pursued  the  profession  of  a  mcrcliant,  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Supieme  Court,  and  had  occupied  a  place  on  that 
bench  for  many  years  before  the  Revolution,  having  received  his 
^^ommission  in  September,  1761.  As  a  judge,  he  was  pure  and 
intelligent ;  added  to  which,  he  possesssed  an  amenity  of  manner 
which  rendered  him  popular  with  the  Bar,  and  attractive  in  society. 

As  Mr.  WHling^s  remaining  in  the  city  gave  offence  to  some  of 
the  furious  Whigs,  as  one  of  the  political  parties  is  called  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  day,  the  following  extracts  are,  perhaps,  proper 
to  be  inserted : — 

"  Mr.  Willing  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Morris,  had  been,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  agents  of  Congress  for  supplying  their 
naval  and  military  stores.  Their  disaffection  to  their  sovereign 
and  their  rebellious  principles  were  proved  by  a  number  of  letters 
intercepted  by  your  noble  brother,  and  therefore  Mr.  Galloway 
called  on  Mr.  Willing  in  Philadelphia,  by  your  express  order,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and,  although  he  refused,  yet  he  found 
so  mucli  favor  in  your  sight  as  to  ohtain  a  countermand  of  that 
order,  and  a  dispensation  from  taking  the  oath."* 

"  At  a  critical  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  there  was 
great  danger  of  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Army,  for  want  of 
provisions  to  keep  it  together,  a  number  of  patriotic  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia,  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  payable  in  gold  and  dlv^,  for  procuring 
them.  The  provisions  were  procured.  Tlie  tw^o  hi^rhest  subscrip- 
tions were  those  of  Robert  Morris,  for  -t' 10,000,  and  Jiliur  McClensu 
Chan,  £'10,000.    Thomas  W  illing  subscribed  i?5000."t 

"  Mr.  Willing  and  his  associate  in  commerce,  Robert  Morns,  as 
well  as  his  connection,  Mr.  Clymer,  were  all  members  of  Congress 

♦A  Reply  to  the  ObsprvRtioriR  of  TJontenant-General  Sir  William  Howe.   Bj  Joseph 
Gftlloway,  Esq.    Phila  h  Ij  hia.    lieprinted  by  Enoch  Story,  1787,  pp.  954-966.    " ' 
t  LilteU'ti  Saturdaj  Muga^inc  (1821),  Yol.    p.  455. 
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of  1776.  To  the  gieat  ciedit  and  wdl-known  pstriotum  of  tihe 
house  of  Willing  &  Moiris,  the  ooimtry  owed  its  extricatioii  from 

those  trying  pecuniary  embarrassments  so  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  our  Revohitionary  history.  The  character  of  Mr.  Williru^  was 
in  many  rospt^rts  nut  unlike  that  of  Washinp^on,  and  in  tlie  discre- 
tion of  his  conduct,  the  fidehty  of  his  professions,  and  the  great 
influence  both  public  and  private  yirhich  belonged  to  him,  the  des- 
tined leader  (Washington)  was  certain  to  find  the  elements  of  mn 
affinity  by  which  they  would  he  united  in  the  dosest  manner.*^ 

He  died  January  19th,  1821,  aged  seTenty-aine  years  and  thirty 
days. 


mCHARD  WILLING. 

BiGHABD  Willing,  Esq.*  was  one  of  the  oldest  repxesentatiTes  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Philadelphia  &mi]iea.  He 
expired  at  2  o'clock,  I8th  June,  1858,  at  his  residence  in  Thiid 

Street,  comer  of  York  Court.  Mr.  Willing  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
WiUing,  former  President  of  the  old  United  States  Bank.  He  wiis 
born  at  the  old  family  mansion,  Peale  Hall,  on  the  J")th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  so  that  he  was  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age, 

Mr.  Willing,  haying  inherited  gieat  wealth,  never  engaged 
actiyely  in  business,  though  in  his  younger  days  he  made  seyenl 
voyages  to  India  and  to  Burope,  as  supercargo  of  vessels  belongiiig 
to  the  firm  of  Willing  &  Francis.  In  1814,  he  was  elected  Captain 
of  tlie  State  Fencibles,  who  were  ordered  to  Camp  Dupoiit,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  British  invasion.  But  he  declined  the  Difiee,  and 
indeed  throughout  his  whole  hte  he  avoided  pubUc  situations  of 
all  kinds.  He  was  married  m  1804  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd  Moore.  Four  daughters  and  one  son  survive  him.  One  of 
the  daughters  is  manied  to  John  Bidgeway,  Esq.,  and  resides  in 
Paris.  He  was  connected  also  with  other  distinguished  fiunilies  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  A  niece  of  his  was  the  wife  of  Lord 
Ashburton. 
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He  was  always  regaided  as  a&  intelligent,  uprigUtyand  honorable 
man,  and  a  worthy  repxesentative  of  the  daaa  of  conxtly  gentlemen 

of  the  pa&t  geueration. 


JAMES  WILIS,  JR. 

Tee  elder  James  WiUs^  who  owned  and  occupied  his  property, 
as  well  as  Nos.  82  and  86  Chestnut  Street,  was  coachman  for  An- 
thony Benezct.  Having  scraped  together  ten  dollars,  he  commenced 
the  grocery  busmcsh  in  Chestnut  Street,  near  Front,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  in  business  in  the  toestern  part  of  Chestnut 
Street,  having  maved  up  to  near  Third  Street,  at  a  period  when  but 
little  traffic,  oompazatively,  was  done  above  Second  Street 

When  the  elder  Wills  died  he  left  his  fortune,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  trifling  legacies,  to  his  son  James.  The  latter  was  a 
bachelor,  and  died  January  22d,  1825.  By  his  will  one  thousand 
dollars  were  bequeathed  to  each  of  his  tenants,  and  other  legacies 
were  left,  among  which  were  the  following: — 

Friends'  Asylum  for  Insane  Persons,  $5000 ;  Four  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends*  Society,  $2500 ;  Philadelpliia  Society  for  Support 
of  Charity  Schools,  $1000 ;  Magdalen  Society,  $5000 ;  to  the  Orphan 
Society,  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  No.  84  Chestnut  Street;  to 
the  City  Dispensary  and  Dispensaries  of  Southwark  and  Northern 
liberties,  the  two  dwelling-houses,  82  and  86  Chestnut  Street. 

His  principal  bequest  was  embraced  in  the  following  item,  which 
we  copy  from  the  will : — 

"All  the  rest,  residue,  and  rein;uiider  of  my  estate,  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed,  both  that  wliich  I  now  hold,  and  all  that  I  may 
hereafter  acquire,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  being,  and  to  their 
successors  in  office  forever,  in  trust  for  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient* 
pbt  of  ground  m  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  neighhodiood 
thereof,  and  thereon  to  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected  suitable  build- 
ings and  accommodations  for  an  liospitcd  or  an  asylum,  to  be  deno- 
minated '  The  WiUs  Hospital  for  the  Belief  of  the  Indigent  Blind 
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and  Lame.'  The  funds  thus  appropriated  are  to  be  put  out  on  good 

iii(>rt£^<ijc  sccnnty,  or  city  stock,  and  after  expending  the  necessary 
bum  for  the  lot  and  improN cinonts  heretofore  mentioned,  the  income 
of  the  remainder  is  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  comfort  and 
aocommodation  of  as  many  of  the  indigent  blind  and  lame  as  the 
income  wiH  admit  of^  after  defraying  the  neoessarir  ezpenaea  inci- 
dent  to  such  an  establishment  And  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor  and 
CorpoTation  of  the  said  City  and  their  successors  in  office  is  intrusted 
the  duty  of  appointing  Trustees  and  Managers,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters and  thin«j;s  in  any  wise  appertaining  to  the  due  fulfilment  of 
the  aforesaid  bequest,  the  right  of  regulating  the  establishment, 
and  insuring  the  right  application  of  the  funds  to  the  purposes  here- 
tofore stated,  and  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  indigent  blind 
and  lame,  giTing  a  preference  to  those  persons  lesideiit  in  Flnh* 
delphta  and  its  neighborhood.*^ 

The  heirs-at-law,  disappointed  in  not  getting  the  coveted  fer- 
tune  of  the  deceased  Mr.  AVills,  disputed  the  validity  of  his  \rill, 
but  in  1831  the  Su])reine  Court  of  Pennsylvania  put  fin  extin- 
guisher upon  their  amiable  desires  by  deciding  that  the  will  was  a 
good  and  a  legal  one,  and  that  it  should  stand.  The  "  residue"  of 
the  estate  amounted  to  over  $122,000  at  the  time  the  Hospital  was 
ready  to  go  into  opemtion.  The  building  was  erected  on  a  lot  ob 
Race  Street  opposite  Logan  Square,  and  extending  fiom  Eighteentii 
to  Nineteenth  Streets,  and  from  Race  to  Cherry  Streets.  It  was 
purchased  for  $20,000,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1H32.  The  following  year  it  was  ready  to  go  into  oj>eration, 
and  it  has  since  accomplished  much  good  to  the  class  of  unfortu- 
nates who  were  the  objects  of  the  charity  of  the  beneYoknt  tes- 
tator. 


JAMES  WILSON. 

Perhaps  few  of  those  now  living  can  recollect  James  Wilson  bk 
the  splendor  of  his  talents  and  the  Mness  of  his  practice.  Gbsn* 
caUy  educated,  and  in  the  outset  employed  as  a  tutor  in  a  pubfie 

seminar}',  his  subsequent  success,  in  a  uarrow  circle  of  counuy 
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courts,  encouTaged  him  to  embaxk  In  the  storm  which,  after  the 

departure  of  the  Briti^li  troops,  agitated  the  fomm  of  Phihidelphia. 

The  adheicnts  of  the  royal  cause  were  the  necessary  subjects  of 
prosecution,  and  popular  prejudice  seemed  to  bar  the  avenues  of 
justice. 

But  Wilson  never  shrunk  from  such  contests ;  and,  if  his  efforts 
fieequexLtly  fiuled,  it  was  not  from  want  of  pains  or  fear  of  danger. 

Other  questions  of  the  highest  moment  also  became  the  daily 
subject  of  forensic  discussion ;  (questions  ibr  which  previous  study, 

no  douht,  had  qualified  him ;  but  with  which  no  previous  practice 
had  familiarized  liim. 

In  respect  to  them,  Mr.  Wilson  soon  hecamc  coiis[)it  uuus.  The 
views  which  he  took  were  luminous  and  comprch(nisi\  e.  His 
knowledge  and  information  always  appeared  adequate  to  the  highest 
subject,  and  justly  administered  to  the  particular  aspect  in  which 
it  was  presented.  His  person  and  manner  were  dignified;  his 
Toice  powerful,  though  not  melodious;  his  cadences  judiciously, 
though  somewhat  artificially,  regulated. 

His  discourse  was  generally  of  a  reasonahlc  length.  He  did  not 
affect  conciseness  nor  minutent^ss ;  he  struck  at  the  great  features 
of  the  case,  and  neither  wearied  his  hearers  by  a  verbose  prolougap 
tion,  nor  disappointed  them  by  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

But  his  manner  was  rather  imposing  than  persuasive.  His 
habitual  effort  seemed  to  be  to  subdue  without  conciliating,  and 
the  impression  left  was  more  like  that  of  submission  to  a  stem  than 
a  hmnane  conqueror. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Wilson  resided  in  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  I'iftli  Streets. 

He  afterwards  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  one  of  our  courts  of 
justice. 

Fort  Wilson  was  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  large  hnVk 
house,  formerly  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Walnut  and  Third 
Streets.  It  was,  in  the  year  1779,  the  residence  of  Mr.  IT^^laon,  who 
became  offensive  to  many  for  his  professional  services  in  behalf  of 
Roberts  and  Carlisle,  men  arraigned  and  executed  as  Tories  and 
traitors.  He  gave  id.su  umbrage  from  his  support  of  those  mer- 
chants who  refused  to  regidatc  their  prices  by  the  town  res(jlves. 
A  mob  was  formed,  who  gave  out  an  intention  to  assault  hm  house 
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and  injure  his  person.  His  friends  gathered  around  him  with 
arms ;  soon  the  conflict  was  joined ;  many  muskets  were  fired ; 
some  were  wounded,  and  a  few  died.  It  was  a  day  of  great  ex- 
citement,  and  long  the  name  and  incidents  of Jcoit  Wilson"  were 
discussed  and  remembered. 

Among  those  in  the  house  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Monis,  Bmd, 
George  and  Daniel  Clymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  AUen  McLane,  Sharp 
Delany,  George  Campbell,  Ptonl  Beck,  Hiomas  Lawrence,  Andrew 
llobinson,  John  Potts,  Samuel  C.  Morris,  Captain  Campboll.  and 
Cienerals  Mililm,  Nicliols,  and  Thompson.  They  were  provided 
with  arms,  but  their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While 
the  mob  was  marching  down,  General  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clyincr 
proceeded  hastily  to  the  Arsenal  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  filled 
their  pockets  with  cartridges :  this  constituted  their  whole  supply. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mob  and  militia  (for  no  T^fnlt^^  troops  took 
part  in  tlie  riot)  assemhled  on  the  commons,  while  u  mectin*:  of 
the  principal  citizens  touk  place  at  the  Coffee-house.  A  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  them  to  disperse,  but  with- 
ont  effect.  The  First  Troop  of  City  Cavalry  assembled  at  their 
stables,  a  fixed  place  of  rendezrons,  and  agreed  to  have  their  hoisefl 
saddled  and  ready  to  monnt  at  a  moment's  warning.  Notice  was 
to  be  given  to  as  many  members  as  oonld  be  found,  and  a  part  was 
to  assemble  in  Dock  below  Second  Street,  and  join  the  party  at  the 
stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful  calm  prevailed.  At  the  dinner 
hour  the  inemh(n-s  of  the  Troop  rt^tired  to  their  homes,  and  the 
rebeU  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  the  city.  The  armed 
men  amounted  to  two  hnndred,  headed  by  low  characters.  They 
marched  down  Chestnut  to  Second  Street,  down  Second  to  Wahrat 
Street,  and  up  Wahmt  Street  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house,  with  drum 
beating  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  They  immediately  commenced 
firing  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  crarrison. 
Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  tlie  mob  proceeded  to 
force  the  door.  At  the  moment  it  was  yielding,  the  Horse  made 
their  appearance. 

After  the  Troop  had  retired  at  dinneiutime,  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers, hearing  that  the  mob  were  mwhing  into  town,  Kfl>^f*^*il  to 
the  rendezvous.  These  members  were  Majors  Lennox  and  the  two 
Nichols,  Samuel  Morris,  AleEander  NesUtt,  Isaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas 
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^iper.  On  their  loute  to  Wiboa's,  they  were  joined  by  two 
coopers  fxom  Brirtol,  and,  trnning  suddenly  lound  the  comer  of 
/hestnut  Street,  they  charged  the  mob,  who,  ignorant  of  their 

Liirabcr,  at  the  cry  of  "The  Horse,  the  Horse!"  dispersed  in  every 
lirection  ;  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of  the  First  Troop 
lad  reach€id  the  scene.  Many  of  them  were  arrested  and  commit- 
ed  to  prison;  and,  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  consider- 
d>le  number  were  severely  wounded.  A  man  and  a  boy  were 
dlled  in  the  streets ;  in  the  house,  Captain  Campbell  was  killed, 
md  Mr.  Mifflin  and  Mr.  Samuel  0.  Morris  wounded.  The  Troop 
patrolled  the  streets  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  citizens 
turned  out,  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  Powder  Magazine  and 
the  Arsenal. 

It  was  some  days  before  order  was  restored.    Major  Lennox  was 
particularly  marked  out  for  destruction.   He  retired  to  his  house 
in  Gtennaatown ;  the  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the 
night,  and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance.   Anzions  to  gain  time, 
he  pledged  his  honor  that  he  would  open  the  door  as  soon  as  day- 
light ap])eared.    In  the  meantime,  he  contrived  to  despatch  an 
intrepid  woman,  wlio  lived  in  his  family,  to  the  city  for  a-ssistance, 
and  a  party  of  the  First  Troop  arrived  in  season  to  protect  their 
comrade ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  to\m  for  safety.  He 
was,  for  a  number  of  years,  saluted  in  the  market  by  the  title  of 
**  Brother  Butdier,"  owing,  in  port,  to  his  haying  been  without  a 
coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot ;  for,  having  on  a  long  coat,  he  was  obliged 
to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being  dragged  from  his  horse.  Major 
liCnnox  was  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  Tliomas  Willing, 
elected  President  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison  were  advis(Hl  to 
leave  tiie  city,  where  their  lives  were  endangered.  General  Mifflin 
and  about  tMrty  otfam  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Gray's  house,  bdow 
Gmy^s  Ferry,  where  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  town  without  any 
appeaianee  of  intimidation.  But  it  was  deemed  expedient  thai 
Mr.  Wilson  should  absent  himself  for  a  time.  The  others  con- 
tinued to  walk,  us  usual,  in  public,  and  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
unibrtuuate  Captain  Campbell 
Allen  McLane  and  Colonel  Grayson  got  into  the  house  after  the 
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£ray  began.  The  mob  called  themselves  Constitutioxialists.  Bene- 
zet's  fixe  in  the  entry  from  the  cellar  pasiage  was  Tcry  effectiye. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  fiunous  riots  ever  known  in  the 
f^twaia  of  FhiladdLphia. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  ever  be  immortalized  as  one  of  the  si^neis  of  i^tuB 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  died  oil  tiie  28th  of  August, 
1798,  aged  fifty-six  years. 


ALEXANDER  WILSON. 

Alexander  Wilson'  was  a  Scotchnum  bv  birth.  The  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  t1iis  <  ountry  were  devoted  to  llO()l-ko('piT^^T  in 
Pennsylvania.  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  venerable  Bartram 
kindled  within  him  a  love  of  science ;  and  ai^er  he  commenced  his 
ornithological  inquiries,  he  pursued  them,  for  the  remaining  short 
period  of  his  life,  wiUi  an  enthusiasm,  pexseveranoe,  and  sdf-dero- 
tion  which  have  rarely  been  equalled.  He  died,  in  Fhiladelphia, 
August  2t3d,  1813,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years.  His  "  American 
OmitboloLry,"  executed  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  and  with 
cncouragi'inent  so  slender  as  hardly  to  keep  him  from  tlie  heavy 
pressure  of  want,  is  a  monument  to  his  name  that  will  never  decay. 
The  old  world  and  the  new  will  regard  it  with  equal  admirarion. 
«« We  may  add,  without  hesitation,*'  says  Mr.  Bonaparte,  that 
such  a  work  as  he  has  published,  in  a  new  country,  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  Europe.**  To  accomplish  such  a  work,  with  all  the 
faeilities  which  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  Eiuope  afford,  would 
confer  no  common  distinction.  But  when  it  is  considered  tliat 
Wilson  taught  himself^  almost  unassisted,  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
engraving ;  that  he  made  his  way  in  the  science  with  very  little  aid 
fiom  books  or  teachers ;  that  he  entered  a  path  in  which  he  could 
find  no  companions;  none  to  stimulate  his  aidor  by  a  similarity  of 
pursuit  or  oommunion  of  feeling;  none  to  remove  his  doubts, 
guide  his  inquiries,  or  to  be  deeply  interested  in  his  success:  when 
these  tilings  are  considered,  tlie  labors  of  Wilson  must  elann  a 
praise,  which  is  due  to  a  few  only  of  the  soUtaiy  e&>rts  of  taleat 
and  enterprise. 
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Tn  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  Wilson  was  a  man  of  genius ; 
his  perceptions  wnc  (j^uiek,  his  impressions  vivid ;  a  hright  glow 
of  feelixig  breaks  through  his  compositions.  In  the  professed 
walks  of  poetry,  his  attempts  weie  not  often  fortunate ;  but  his 
prose  writings  partake  of  the  genuine  poetic  spirit.  A  liyely  fiuicy, 
exuberance  of  thought,  and  a  minute  observation  of  the  natural 
world,  are  strongly  indicated  in  whatever  flowed  from  his  pen.  He 
travelled  for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  subscriptions  to  his 
book,  and  searching  the  forests  for  birds;  and  some  of  his  graphic 
deseriptions  of  tlie  scenery  of  nature,  and  the  habits  of  the  winf^cd 
tribes,  are  inimitable.  Sometimes  he  walked ;  at  others  descended 
liyers  in  a  canoe;  again,  he  was  on  horseback,  in  a  stage-coach  or 
a  &nner*s  wagon,  as  the  great  ends  of  his  wanderings  could  be 
most  easily  attained.  The  cold  repulses  of  the  many  from  whom 
he  solicited  subscriptions,  he  boie  with  equanimity;  undaunted  by 
disappointment,  unsubdued  by  toil  and  privation.  The  acquisition 
of  a  new  bird,  or  of  new  facts  illustrating  the  habitudes  of  those 
already  known,  was  a  foinitaiii  of  joy  in  his  gloomiest  moments; 
it  pourcKl  the  waters  of  oblivion  over  the  past,  and  gave  him  new 
energy  in  his  onward  course. 


JAMES  P,  Wim)N,  D.D. 

James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  an  enuiicnt  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Philadelphia,  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  that 
city.  Previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry,  he  practised  law,  which 
doubtless  gave  him  some  advantage  in  attaining  the  great  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  arrived  in  his  subsequent  profession.  He  was 
regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  metropolis,  but  also 
as  one  of  the  first  of  his  profession  in  America.  He  published 
•*  Lectures  on  the  Parables,  and  ou  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
New  Testament."   He  died  in  the  year  1830. 
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REV.  BIED  WIIfiON,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Thb  Rev.  Bird  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  EmrritTis  Professor  of 
SyBtematic  Divinity  in  the  Greneial  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnich,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York 
City,  on  the  14th  April,  1859,  in  the  eighty-tlurd  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  fiunilies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  early  life  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  prac- 
tising in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  in  Philadelpiua. 
The  "  New  York  Courier"  says :  "  He  also  was  elevated  to  a  seat 
on  the  Bench,  which  he  occupied  for  a  time  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  and  for  which  his  legal  abilities  and  acquirements,  and 
great  parity  of  character,  peculiarly  fitted  hint  Abandoning  the 
profession  of  the  law  for  that  of  divinity,  he  took  orders  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  and  wa^  iifterwaids  a^jpoiiited  Professor 
in  the  General  Tlieological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  held  the  position  for  twenty-nine  years. 
A  jurist  of  profound  learning  and  spotless  integrity,  a  dexgyman  in 
whom  shone  noiselessly,  but  with  beautiful  distinctness,  all  the 
graces  of  the  Christian  ftith,  a  teacher  of  divinity  with  a  capability 
to  impart  to  the  student  in  the  happiest  manner  the  rich  stores  of 
his  ecclesiastical  lure,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  regularity  of 
hahit^  simplicity  of  life,  and  guilelessness  of  heart.  Dr.  A\  ii>un 
lived  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  commanding  the  love  and  respect  of 
all,  and  passes  to  his  grave  commanding  the  universal  tribute  of 
grieC'' 

The  fiither  of  the  deceased  was  buried  at  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  Br.  IT^lson  rest 
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•      RICHAED  WISTAIL 

IlicuARD  WiSTAR  liad  the  good  fortune  to  descend  from  ancestors 
n  whom  he  beheld  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  His  paternal 
prandfather,  Caspar  Wistar,  emigrated  ixom  the  dominions  of  the 
Electorate  of  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  from  a  place  called  Ililspach, 
arheze  lie  was  bom  February  3d,  1696,  and  anived  in  Philadelphia 
ya  the  16ih  September,  1717.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  intdkct, 
md  applied  his  life  to  useful  purposes.  By  his  exertions  was  esta^ 
blished  in  New  Jersey,  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  a 
niaimfactory  of  fjlass,  suppos*  d  to  have  been  the  first  in  North 
America.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Bartholomew  Wyatt,  emi- 
grated from  England  with  his  wife,  not  long  after  William  Fenn 
commenoed  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  He  lived  not  far  from 
Salem  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  active  and  distuiguished  in  the 
affiurs  of  bis  day,  both  civil  and  rdigious.  His  &ther  was  remarked 
for  firmneas  of  character,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  morals 
and  religion  of  his  children. 

Richard  Wistar,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia the  2Uth  July,  1756.    On  the  Uth  March,  1782,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Morris,  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel 
Morris,  a  distmgoished  dtisen  of  Philadelphia.         Wistar,  in 
early  life,  had  a  turn  of  mmd  in  &vor  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
which  he  met  with  great  success.   In  the  year  1790,  he  built  the 
large  four-storied  store,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Tiiird  and  Market 
Streets,  which  he  occupied  for  many  years  in  conducting  the 
wholesale  and  retail  ironmongery  and  hardware  business.   He  was 
not  long  in  business  before  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  lands  and 
houses  in  and  near  to  die  dty,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.   He  was  fimd  of  reading  and  domestic  retirement, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  firiends  and  supporters  of  the  Philadelphia 
library  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  was  an  active 
Inspector  of  the  Prison.    He  was  one  of  the  Beiijaiuiu  1  runklin 
order  of  men,  who  punctually  and  pnictically  adopted  his  proverbs 
and  maxims  on  entering  into  life  and  business  pursuits. 
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Watson^  in  his  Annals/*  says^  "  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  as  aged  as 
ninety-five  yean,  told  me  that  pleasnie-caniages  were  very  me  in 
her  youth.  She  xemembeiedi  that  her  grandfiiUier  had  ooe,  and 
that  he  used  to  say  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  appear  in  it,  althong^ 

it  was  only  a  one-horse  chair,  lest  he  should  be  thought  effeminate 
and  proud.  She  remembered  old  Richard  \\"istar  had  one  also." 
This  Richard  Wistar  was  the  fother  of  our  present  subject 

Duiing  the  American  Revolution,  Richard  Wistar  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Fii^ids,  but  was  disowned  on  account  of  his  patiiot- 
ism,  and  loye  of  the  lady  he  married,  and  the  exercise  of  bis  just 
rights,  in  taking  up  arms  in  defisnce  of  his  property  at  sea,  when 
attacked,  and  of  marrying  out  of  Quaker  meeting. 

Mr.  AA'istar  often  remarked  in  after  years,  that  when  he  built  his  < 
store  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Third  and  Market  Streets,  he  fould 
see  the  mechanics  and  workmen  engaged  on  it  from  his  couutry- 
seat,  80  few  were  the  buildings  then  erected  between  the  two 
pbces.  His  country-seat,  called  Hilspach,  was  situated  at  what  is 
at  present  called  and  known  as  Fifteenth,  Spring  Graiden,  Biandy- 
wine,  G^reen,  Mount  Vernon,  Wallace,  and  Broad  Streets,  and  is 
now  converted  into  valuable  city  building  lots  of  ground. 

Richard  Wistar  was  a  man  of  sound  common  sense  and  strict 
integrity,  of  good  judgment  and  business  habits.  He  was  sternly 
opposed  to  the  system  prevailing  in  his  days  of  mutual  indoise- 
ments  and  accommodation  paper  promissory  notes  of  hand. 

Bichaid  Wistar  was  a  Freemason  in  high  esteem  with  the  fin- 
temity.  His  certificate  of  membership  is  dated  27th  August,  1779, 
and  signed,  "John  Wood,  Grand  Secretary,  lK)dge  No.  2."  The 
impression  is  taken  irom  an  eni^nciving,  with  Masonic  devices,  aud 
IB  in  the  English,  i  rencii,  and  Spanish  languages.  The  "  Silk 
Stocking"  lodge  of  Philadelphia  was  created  for  him,  and  he  became 
its  Master,  or  presiding  officer.  He  always  carried  his  certificate, 
whidi  was  printed  on  parchment  and  tied  up  in  a  silken  bag,  witii 
him,  when  he  tiBTelled  by  sea  or  land. 

He  died  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1821, 
in  the  sixt>'-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  ;it  this  period  (1859)  only  two 
of  his  children  survive  him,  Bichard  Wistar  and  Sarah  Wistar. 
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BT  THB  HOH.  WILLIAM  TILQHHAN. 

It  has  been  thought  wise  by  most  nations,  and  particularly  by 

the  ancient  republics,  to  pronounce  eulogies  on  the  meritorious 
dead.  If  wise  in  them,  it  is  no  less  so  in  us.  Indeed,  we  have 
more  need  of  this  custom  than  they ;  because,  from  the  nature  of 
our  government,  we  have  fewer  artificial  excitements  to  noble 
actions.  We  admit  of  no  permanent  honors,  either  personal  or 
hereditary.  But  the  ancient  republics  had  both.  We  are  not 
vithout  danger  of  becoming  too  exclusively  the  yotaiies  of  wealth, 
often  acquired  by  sordid  and  ignoble  conduct.  It  behooves  ns, 
therefore,  to  counteract  this  overwhelming  influence,  by  refusing  it 
any  weight  in  the  estiiuuUon  of  character.  This  can  be  in  no  way 
better  done  than  by  fixing  a  standard  in  whicli  wealth  sliall  be  no 
ingredient.  And  in  the  formation  of  this  standard,  postliunious 
eulogium  will  be  a  powerful  engine.  Wealth  will  no  longer  be 
thought  praiseworthy,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  praise. 
I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  Boman  historian,  that 
this  kind  of  eulogy,  although  productive  of  much  good,  had  an 
evil  tendency  in  corrupting  the  truth  of  history.  But  this  will 
depend  un  the  use  whicli  is  made  of  it.  If  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lavishing  indiscriminate  or  unjust  encomium,  it  will  be  an 
evil;  if  judiciously  used,  a  good. 

Caspar  Wistar,  the  brother  of  Richard  Wistar,  was  born  in  Fhila^ 
delphia,  the  13th  of  September,  1761.  As  his  parents  and  ances- 
tors, on  both  sides,  were  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  he 
was  brought  up  in  their  principles,  and  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion at  a  school  established  by  them  in  Fluladelphia.  I  have  been 
»  able  to  discover  nothing  ver)-  uncommon  in  his  juvenile  character. 
In  quickness  of  apprehension  he  was  surj>assed  by  several  of  his 
companions  ;  but  what  he  undertook  he  never  failed  to  accomplish 
by  perseverance.  That  he  was  a  good  scholar,  may  be  inferred  fix>m 
the  knowledge  of  the  Qxeek  and  Latin  languages  which  he  was  aftev* 
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wards  known  to  possess.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  fk-ulties  were 
expanding ;  but  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  genius  had  not  been  deve- 
loped. About  that  period  occimed  an  event  which  called  forth  the 
nding  passion,  and  decided  his  fiite.  This  event  was  the  Battle  of 
GermantowD)  in  the  year  1777.  His  religious  principles  kept  him 
out  of  battle;  but  his  humanity  led  him  to  seek  the  wounded  sol- 
dier, and  he  was  active  in  assisting  those  who  were  admiuistering 
rehef.  His  benevolent  heart  was  affected  by  tht  ir  sufferings;  and 
so  deeply  was  he  struck  with  the  happy  effects  of  the  medical  art, 
that  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  a  profession  formed  toaUe- 
Tiate  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Conquerors  and  heroes,— ye  idw 
delight  in  the  shout  of  battle,  and  exult  in  the  crimson  fidd  of  vic- 
tory, contemplate  the  feelings  of  tiiis  young  man,  and  blush  at 
contrast!  But  let  us  aduie  the  mercy  of  God,  whose  mysterious 
Providence  protluces  ^uod  from  evil.  From  the  decay  of  matter 
Springs  up  the  green  herb  and  the  purple  flower.  From  the  disas- 
ters of  Germantown  arises  a  youth,  destined  to  bind  up  the  wooDdi 
of  many,  and  to  send  forth  from  his  instructive  school,  thonnndi 
of  hands  to  open  the  fountains  of  health  throughout  the  land. 

Firm  in  his  purpose,  Wistar  applied  himself  to  the  atody  of 
liiLilRiue,  under  Dr.  Jokii  Redman,  a  very  respectable  physician 
of  Philadelphia,  formerly  President  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians, 
with  whom  he  remaiucd  upwards  of  three  years.  During  the 
last  year,  he  attended  also  the  practice  of  Dr.  John  Jones,  an 
eminent  suigeon,  who  had  left  New  York  in  consequence  of  Ui 
occupation  by  the  British  Army.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Wiatar  to 
gain  the  esteem  of  all  his  preceptors ;  an  in&llible  mark  of  hia 
own  good  conduct.  The  friendship  of  two  such  men  as  liednum 
and  Jones  was  a  valuable  acquisition :  and  from  that  of  Jones  in 
particular,  very  important  conscqueuces  resulted.  Having  gone 
through  the  usual  course  of  study,  and  attended  the  medical  lec- 
tures, Wistar  offered  himself,  in  the  year  1782^  aa  a  candidate  ior 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  in  the  UniTeisity  of  Femis^ 
vania.  PreTious  to  the  obtaining  of  this  honor,  he  underweat  an  • 
examination  in  the  presence  dT  the  Trustees  of  the  Univeraitf. 
It  is  said  that  he  acquitted  himself,  ou  that  ocrasiuii,  ui  lui  extra- 
ordinary manner;  answering  tlie  question^  proposed  to  him  ^^ith 
such  uncommon  promptness  and  precisiQn,  as  excited  the  fiuipiiie 
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and  commanded  the  admiiation  of  all  who  heaid  him.  Thete  watf 
a  singularity  in  this  examination,  of  which  I  have  been  infonned 

by  a  gentleman  who  was  present.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  were 
not  all  of  one  theory,  and  each  professor  examined  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  system.  Of  this  Wistar  was  aware,  and  had  the  address 
to  answer  each  to  his  complete  satiB&ctioiiy  in  his  own  way.  Of 
eoune  the  d^^  was  oonfened  on  him. 

Instead  of  entexing  immediately  into  the  piactioe  of  medicine^ 
he  detennined  to  ayail  himself  of  the  adnmtages  to  be  found  in 
the  schools  of  London  and  Edinbm^h,  at  that  time  the  first  in  the 
world.  In  this  he  displayed  his  usual  judgment.  It  has  been 
remarked  that,  with  few  exceptions,  those  who  have  been  great  in 
the  learned  professions,  have  abstained  from  i^ractice  at  an  early 
age.  The  cause  is  obvious.  The  elements  of  science  lie  too  deep 
to  be  attained  without  long  and  patient  thought.  The  mind 
xequiies  retirement  and  tranqnillity^  to  exert  its  powers  of  reflec- 
tion to  their  fall  extent  But  these  are  incompatible  with  the 
bustle,  the  anxiety,  the  agitation  of  active  life.  There  was  another 
reason,  too,  formerly  of  great  weight,  though  not  so  now,  for  finish- 
ing a  medical  education  in  iiUrupe.  Our  own  schools  were  in  their 
inftmcy,  and  he  who  had  been  initiated  in  others  of  so  much  greater 
celebrity,  carried  with  him  a  splendor,  reflected  from  the  masters 
under  whom  he  had  studied.  This  had  appeared  in  Morgan, 
l^ppen,  Kuhn,  and  Bush,  too  plainly  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
searching  eyes  of  Wistar.  Accotdingly,  he  went  to  England,  in 
October,  1788. 

The  air  of  London  was  un&vorable  to  his  health,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  make  frequent  excursions  into  the  country.  But  no 
time  was  lost  by  these  cxt^ursions.  His  investigating  mind  ^vas 
busily  employed  in  ac(iuiring  knowledge  of  various  kinds ;  and  his 
familiar  lettexs,  duriug  his  abode  in  England,  to  lus  Mends  in 
America,  gave  promise  of  that  devoted  attachment  to  soienoe  for 
which  his  character  was  afterwards  distinguished. 

Having  remained  a  year  in  England,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  passed  his  time,  not  like  many  young  men,  in  frivolous 
or  vicious  amusements ;  but  in  study,  in  attending  lectures,  in  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  distinguished  persons.  To  act  a  part  like 
this  requires  no  small  share  of  good  sense  and  resolution.   But  to 
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understand  tlic  merit  of  Wistar,  it  should  be  known  that,  incon- 
seqiioncc  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  easy  in  his  fortune,  and 
uncoutroiied  master  of  his  actions.  Gieat  is  the  danger  to  which 
youtli  is  exposed  in  popnlocu  cities.  To  each  is  offered  the  choice 
of  Hercules.  The  paths  of  pleasure  aad  of  virtue  lie  open  before 
thenL  False  steps  are  not  ^sily  retraced ;  for  the  diverging  padn 
grow  wider  and  wider  asunder,  until  they  terminate  in  Ihe  opponie 
extremes  of  infamy  and  honor. 

Always  intent  on  improving  his  opportunities,  he  made  a  journey 
on  foot,  in  October,  1 785,  in  company  with  Charles  Throgmorton, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Ellcock,  of  Dublin,  through  part  of  the  Higlilands  of 
Scotland,  aad  visited  Glasgow,  Inveraiy,  and  Inverness.  His  char 
racter  was  now  rising  rajddly  at  Edinbuxgfa.  That  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  the  great  Cullen,  appears  by  a  letter  dated  January,  1786. 
For  two  successive  years  he  was  elect4*d  one  of  the  Presidents  rf 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  elected  also 
President  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Further  Investigation  of  Natural 
History."  These  honors,  conferred  by  a  great,  a  learned,  and  a 
proud  nation,  mi  a  youth,  a  stranger,  one  whose  countiy  hadbnt 
just  risen  into  existence,  are  the  surest  testimonies  of  uncammsn 
merit.  .We  contemplate  them  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with 
pride 

About  the  year  1785  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  Dr. 
Charles  Stewart,  a  most  respectable  [)hysician  of  Edinburgh,  with 
whom  he  lived  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  that  he  spent  in 
that  city.  Of  this  &vor  he  was  highly  sensible.  He  alwayi  re- 
membered it  with  gratitude,  and  spoke  of  it  with  pleasure. 

In  June,  1786,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medidne  in  die 
University  of  Edinburgh.  His  inaugural  dissertation,  De  Ammo 
Demisso,"  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Cullen:  the  one  at 
the  head  of  pliilosophy  in  his  own  country ;  the  other  flourishing 
in  Scotland  in  medical  fame.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1786 
he  took  leave  of  Edinburgh,  leading  behind  him  a  name  long, 
lemembeied.  This  is  testified  by  his  coontrymen  who  visited  thit 
city  many  years  albr.  His  £une  flew  before  him  to  his  nativedtf, 
where  he  arrived  in  January,  1787,  after  an  absence  of  more  thaa 
three  years. 

He  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  more  important 
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trene.  Hitherto  lie  had  spent  his  time  in  preparation.  A  cou- 
-iderable  portion  of  lite  had  passed  away.  It  was  time  to  be  use- 
ful. This  was  the  object  of  his  labors,  tlie  wish  of  his  heart.  He 
had  formed  to  himself  a  BubUme  idea  of  his  profesaion.  Medicine 
he  considexed  an  art  by  which  an  iiuUvidual  may  be  a  bene&ctor 
to  the  uniTerae,  and  confer  blessings  on  unborn  geneiations.  To 
this  elevation  of  mind  he  owed  his  eminence ;  fer  who  would  sub- 
mi  t  to  the  toils  and  privations  which  lead  to  greatness  without 
exalted  idf^as  of  the  prize? 

With  talents  matured,  lus  mind  enriche<l  \vith  the  fruits  of  study 
and  experience,  he  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  with 
every  advantage.   His  fiends  were  numerous,  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  general  disposed  to  confide  in  him.   Nor  was  their  confi. 
dence  disappointed.   His  old  firiend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Jones,  took 
the  most  delicate  means  of  allbnliiig  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
hiniself  known.    This  was  all  he  wanted,    if  is  works  spoke  for 
themselves.    His  mind  was  eminently  formed  for  a  profe^^sion  in 
which  precipitancy  is  danger,  and  mistake  is  death.    No  man  ever 
performed  hds  duty  to  his  patients  with  more  scmpnlous  integrity. 
He  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  aU  the  symptoms  from  which  the 
disease  might  be  ascertained.  His  yints  were  long;  his  questions 
numerous  and  minute.   He  paused  before  he  decided,  but  was 
seldom  wrong;  and  Iiis  mind  once  satisfied,  lie  was  not  easily  moved 
from  his  purpose.    In  consultation  \s  ith  his  brethren  he  was  cour- 
teous and  attentive ;  never  overbearing,  but  always  stating,  with 
modest  firmness,  the  result  of  his  own  reflections.    His  patients  he 
never  foiled  to  attach  to  him.   How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when,  to  the  sedulous  attentions  of  a  physidan,  was  added  the  sym* 
pathy  and  anxiety  of  a  friend.   Though  much  given  to  hospitality, 
he  never  neglected  the  duties  of  his  profession.   Being  eminent, 
both  in  medicine  and  surgery,  his  practice  soon  became  so  extensive 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  ten  miles  daily,    ffe  would 
often  rise  from  the  convivial  table  to  visit  his  patients,  and  request 
his  friends  to  remain  with  his  fomily  until  his  return.    Yet  the 
pleasure  of  pleasing  others  seemed  an  antidote  to  fotigue,  and 
enabled  him  generally  to  be  the  most  animated  of  the  company. 
To  a  man  thus  acting  success  is  certain.   Fortune,  who  intoxicates 
the  weak,  had  lio  power  over  his  steady  mind.    He  knew  that 
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nothing  is  stationary  in  life.  No  man  continues  great  without  con- 
tinued labor.  All  nature  is  in  motion  ;  and  he  who  doe>  not 
advance,  wiU  surely  recede.  By  unremitted  exertLoos,  he  always 
kept  the  ground  he  had  gained,  and  still  ptessed  forward  to  tbe 
pinnacle  of  his  profession.  His  labon  wete  sweetoied  with  re- 
ward, and  his  spirit  cheered  with  public  &vor. 

In  the  year  1787  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Ffailaddpya 
Dispensary,  a  useful  and  charitable  institution,  then  recently  esta- 
bHshcd.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and  of  the  xVmerican  Philosophical  Society  In 
1188,  to  his  other  good  fortune,  was  added  domestic  happiness,  by 
his  marriage  with  lus  first  wife,  Isabella  Marshall,  daoghter  of 
Christopher  Marshall,  of  this  city.  In  1789,  he  was  decfeed  Fin- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.**  This  ap> 
pointment  he  did  not  accept  without  great  hesitation.  PhiWel- 
phia  liad  then  the  misfortune  to  be  divided  between  two  rival 
schools,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  College,  and  that  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  saw  and  lamented  the  coofie- 
quences  of  this  division.  It  was  his  wish  to  unite  in  one  great 
institution  the  talents  of  the  city.  But,  finding  that  tiie  penod  of 
union  had  not  yet  arrived,  he  accepted  the  professorship  o&nd 
'  him  by  the  College,  in  order  to  preserve  an  influence,  to  be  exerted 
ut  the  proper  season,  and  in  this  purpose  he  was  not  disappointed; 
for  he  had  the  satisfection  of  contributing  largely  to  tlie  niiicli- 
desired  union,  which  was  afterwards  eflfected.  In  1790,  he  was 
struck  with  afiiiction,  in  the  loss  of  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 

In  the  memorable  summer  of  1793,  when  the  physictaiis  were 
the  forlorn  hope  which  stood  between  the  pestilence  and  the  people, 
he  had  nearly  lost  his  life ;  he  did  not  escape  the  awfiil  risitatkn, 
but  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover  from  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  ])hysician  to  tlic  Pennsylvaixia  iio>- 
pital.  In  that  celebrated  institution,  his  services  were  principally 
in  the  department  of  surgery,  where  he  ibund  ample  scope  £h  the 
exercise  of  his  humanity.  I  have  been  assured,  from  unquatioii- 
able  authority,  that,  in  attendance  on  the  sick,  he  knew  no  difis- 
enoe  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  requires  no  small  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  no  little  experi^ice  in  the  business  of 
Uie  world,  to  upprcciatc  tins  liail  oi  chuiacter  accordiiig  to  it^i  real 
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value.  It  is  easy  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  (jixKl  Sumar'dany^ 
we  all  do  it, — and  tlio  priest  antl  tlic  T.r\it(»,  had  they  heard  the 
parable,  would  have  done  the  same ;  but  wiien  brought  to  the  test, 
they  caat  their  eyes  on  the  wounded  traveller,  and  passed  by. 

The  rival  Acuities  of  medicine  being  united  in  the  Uniyeraity  of 
FennsylTania,  Wistar  was  elected,  in  January,  1792,  adjunct-pio- 
fessor  of  Anatomy,  Midwifery,  and  Surgery,  with  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  medical  scliool.  Surgery 
and  midwifery  were  afterwards  erected  into  beveml  professor- 
ships,— Shippeu  and  Wistar  retained  anatomy,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Shippen,  in  1808,  Wistar  was  placed,  as  sole  professor,  in  the 
anatomical  chair. 

It  was  here  that  the  scene  of  his  greatest  excdlence  was  exhi- 
bited.   In  many  departments  of  science  he  was  conspicuous,  but 
here  pre-eminent.    Here  he  exerted  all  his  genius  and  strained 
<'vt-ry  fa(  nltv  of  his  mind.    His  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  o})ject. 
No  paius,  no  money  were  spared,  to  render  the  lecture  complete ; 
and  he  succeeded ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  able  judges,  he  might  well 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  professors  in  existence. 
In  language,  he  was  sufficiently  fluent,  and,  when  a  little  excited, 
even  eloquent ;  and,  by  happy  allusions  to  agreeable  objects,  he 
contrived  to  scatter  flowers  over  a  field  not  naturally  of  an  inviting 
aspect.    But  his  great  aim  was  to  render  his  demonstrations  per- 
fectly intelligible ;  and  tliis  he  always  accomplished,  by  dwelling 
upon  his  subject  until  he  perceived  that  it  was  clearly  understood 
by  his  pupils.    In  the  communication  of  his  ideas,  he  had  a 
ctlity,  never  attained  but  by  great  masters.   Too  much  praise  can* 
not  be  given  him,  fer  the  liberality  with  which  he  provided  the 
necessary  appamtus.    His  expenses  in  procuring  every  kind  of 
drawiiif^  or  model,  wliich  coulci  represent  the  various  parts  of  tin" 
human  bodv,  w(^re  'jr^eater  than  can  he  mnrcived  hv  those  who 
have  not  been  intormed.    The  increase  of  his  duss  keeping  pace 
with  the  feme  of  the  professor,  it  was  feund  impossible  to  demon- 
strate to  several  hundred  students,  at  once,  the  structure  of  all  the 
minute  oigans.  He  had  recourse,  thexefere,  to  models,  which  gave 
an  exact^repiesentation  of  the  small  parts  of  the  human  structure 
on  a  magnified  scale.    I  ins  was  not  an  original  idea  of  Wistar; 
but  he  extended  this  mode  of  instruction,  so  fer  beyond  anything 
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which  had  been  before  practised,  and  it«  effects,  under  his  lessons, 
were  so  luminous  and  happy,  that  we  can  scarce  withhold  from  him 
the  merit  of  invention. 

He  published,  a  few  years  ago,  a  system  of  anatomy  adapted  to 
the  use  of  students,  the  character  of  whidi  I  shall  gire^  in  wonk 
better  than  my  own,  obligingly  commanicated  by  a  professor  of  oar 
jnedical  &culty  *  It  is  a  model  fi>r  an  elementary  work  The 
style  is  simple,  plain,  intelligible ;  the  descriptions,  brief  and  ac«K 
rate;  the  arrangement,  lurid;  and  the  whole  work  altogcthei 
worthy  of  his  taieiits.  iluwcver  nmiu  rous  the  writings  of  anaiu- 
mists,  I  have  no  he^iitation  iu  declaring  this  by  fata  the  laost  easily 
understood,  and  by  &r  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  mtendeiL" 

Anatomy  has  been  so  much  studied,  both  by  the  andenti  sod 
modema,  mi  so  many  excdlent  worka  have  been  pabUshed  on  the 
subject,  that  any  dueomry^  at  this  time  of  day,  was  scarcdy  to  be 
expected ;  yet  it  is  supposed  to  he  without  doubt,  that  AVistar  wii 
the  tii-st  who  ohserved  and  (l(  .scribed  tlie  posterior  |)ortioii  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  in  its  most  pciiiect  state,  viz.,  with  the  triangulai 
bones  attached  to  it.  Of  this  he  has  given  an  accurate  description, 
'  in  the  ^'  Tiansacttoiu  of  the  American  Fhiloaophical  Society/'  On 
the  subject  of  that  diioovery,  he  received,  a  few  days  bete  lai 
death,  a  letter  from  Professor  Soemmering,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia, one  of  the  most  eclebrated  anatomists  of  Europe,  of  which 
the  tuUowiiig  is  an  extract :  "  llie  neat  specimen  of  the  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bones  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  my  anatomical 
collection,  havmg  never  seen  them  myself  in  such  a  pcdeet  state. 
I  shall  now  be  very  attentive  to  examine  these  processes  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  in  children  of  two  jeaza  of  age,  being  fully  persoadad 
Mr.  Bertin  had  never  met  with  them,  such  a  conaidewhleiiae^ 
nor  of  such  pecidiar  structure." 

By  the  class  of  medical  students,  Wistar  was  imiversahy  lored 
and  respected.  It  has  been  said,  that  during  the  period  of  his 
lectures,  they  increased  in  number  from  one  to  five  hundred.  To 
ascribe  this  prodigious  increase  to  him  alone,  would  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  dead.  Let  me  not  adocn  lus  leoent  grave  with  kmeh 
torn  from  the  tombo  of  othen;  bat,  without  violating  thai  modoty 

*  Dr.  Doneji  Frof<M*or  of  Materia  Madiea. 
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which  he  lored,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  no  individual  con- 
tributed liiore  tliau  he  to  raise  the  school  to  its  present  eminence. 

In  December,  1798,  Wistar  married  the  amiable  lady  who  now 
laments  hia  loss,  Elizabeth  MiMn,  niece  of  the  late  Governor 
Mifflin. 

In  the  year  1809,  knowing  the  prejudices  that  obstructed  the 
progress  of  vaccin&tion,  he  suggested  the  plan  of  a  society  for  cirw 
dilating  the  benefit  of  that  noble  discovery,  which  has  immortalized 

Jenner ;  and  in  this  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  seconded 
by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  who  associated  them- 
selves for  that  useful  purjjose.  So  great  lias  been  tlieir  success 
in  this  philanthropic  enterprise,  that  by  their  means  many  thou- 
sands have  been  vaccinated  in  Philadelphia,  Nor  is  this  ail;  for, 
encouraged  by  their  example,  the  corporation  have  generously 
provided  by  law  for  the  giatuitous  vaccination  of  the  poor  in  the 
city. 

Ill  May,  1810,  lie  resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  the  Hospital, 
lu  what  estimation  lie  was  held  by  tlie  Arnna«^<TS,  will  best  appear 
by  their  own  resolution  entered  on  their  miuutes:  "  The  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Wistar  to  withdraw  at  the  present  time  was  unexpected  and 
very  much  regretted  by  the  Managers,  who  would  have  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  a  long-tried,  experienced, 
and  ^thiul  practitioner,  a  further  proof  of  their  confidence  in  his 
skill  and  abilities,  by  re-eleeting  him  to  the  office  he  has  hlled  more 
than  sixteen  years  successively,  w*ith  great  reputation,  if  he  had 
not  prevented  them,  by  decliuiug  to  serve  any  longer.  Under  thoe 
impressions,  the  Managers  reluctantly  pait  with  Dr,  Wistar,  being 
thankfiil  for  his  past  exertions  to  serve  the  institution,  and  for  his 
kind  ofieiB  to  advise  and  assist,  if  there  shall  be  any  particular 
reason  to  require  it,  on  any  future  occasion.*' 

In  July,  1794,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  censors  of  "  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,"  a  very  leaiucd  iiuorpuruted  society,  which 
office  lie  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  his  public  and  private  services  as  a  jihy- 
sidan,  let  us  now  consider  him  as  a  man  of  general  science  and 
litetature.  Hb  classical  learning  gained  at  school  was  much 
enlarged  by  subsequent  reading.  He  became  an  excellent  scholar. 
The  Latin  he  understood  so  well,  as  occasionally  to  hold  conversa- 
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tions  in  it.  He  acqtAred  enbngh  of  the  PrencK  langua<»e  to  con- 
verse without  difficulty,  aiul  he  was  well  accpiaiiitixl  with  the  Cier- 
maii.  In  the  character  of  an  accomplished  ph)  >i(  ian  is  comhined 
a  variety  of  sciences.  Anatomy  was  Wistar's  forte,  hut  he  was 
well  Teised  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  History  in  all 
its  hianches.  As  appurtenant  to  his  profession,  he  had  leflected 
deeply  on  the  human  mind.  Its  connection  with  the  body,  the 
manner  of  its  being  acted  on  by  matter,  and  the  cure  of  its  tsifah 
dies,  he  considered  as  desiderata  in  medicine.  That  these  objects 
h.'ul  (  Tinged  much  of  his  thouglit  is  evident.  For  when  a  student 
at  Edinburgh,  I  find  that  he  proposed  questions  conceminj:  them 
to  Dr.  Cullen  ;  his  thesis,  "  De  Animo  Dc^missso,"  shows  the  same 
train  of  thinking,  and  in  his  last  valedictory  address  to  his  pupils, 
he  exhorts  them  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  make  tbemsdircs 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Locke,  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Beid. 

As  an  author,  he  has  not  left  much  behind  him.  He  sometifflei 
wrote  anonymous  essays,  which  were  published  in  tlie  papers  of  the 
day,  and  others,  which  had  his  Mi^nature,  ap|>earod  in  tlie  "  Trans- 
actions  of  the  C  'oUege  of  Physicians"  and  in  the  printed  volumes  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Among  the  latter  is  a  paper 
in  which  arc  detailed  some  very  curious  experiments  on  the  evspo* 
mtion  of  ice.  This  subject  has  been  since  ably  developed  by  oHieis, 
but  it  is  believed  that  Wistar  was  among  the  first  who  attracted  to 
that  object  tlie  attention  of  the  public.  His  most  considerable 
work  is  liis  Svstem  of  Anatom\*.  Great  literarv  \vork>  are  not  to  \ye 
accouiplishcd  witliout  more  leisure  than  is  allowed  to  men  engaged 
in  extensive  professional  business.  Yet  such  persons  may  do  much 
for  the  promotion  of  literature.  And  this  was  the  case  with  Wifltar. 
What  he  could  himself  do  he  did,  and  encouraged  others  to  do  mm 
who  had  more  opportunity.  His  ardent  zeal  for  science  made  him 
anxious  to  proniott^  it  by  all  means  and  on  all  occasions.  His  house 
was  open  to  men  of  learning,  botli  ( itizens  and  strangers,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  at  the  weekly  meetings,  whicli  took  place  under 
his  hospitable  roof,  were  originated  many  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  which  were  afterwards  carried  into  happy  eiinl 
In  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  had  been  for  some  years  gradniflj 
retiring  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  had  his  life  been  spared 
a  little  longer,  he  would  probably  have  confined  himself  to  his  lec- 
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tnres.  and  indulged  those  studies  wluch  he  loved,  and  for  wliicli  he 
would  then  have  found  leisure.  He  was  industriously  inquiring 
into  the  natural  history  of  our  western  country,  and  had  commenced 
a  ooUectioii  of  subjects  for  the  inveBtigation  of  Compaiative  Ana- 
tomy, to  which  he  was  incited  by  his  friend,  Correa  da  Seiia,  whose 
name  is  identified  with  science  both  in  Eui  o^  i  and  America.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  correspond  with  men  of  distinguished 
tideiits  both  at  liome  and  abroad.  Amon^'  these  are  found  the 
names  of  Humboldt  and  Scpmniering,  in  Germany ;  Camper,  in 
Holland  ;  Michaud,  in  France  ;  Sylvester,  in  Geneva  ;  Dr.  Pole  and 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hope,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  United  iStates, 
of  the  late  President  Jeifexson,  Correa  da  Serra,  Warren,  and  most 
others  oonspicoons  in  literatnxe.  In  IBld,  he  was  elected  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  same  honor  was  conferred  npon  him  by  other  literary 
institutions. 

In  the  year  1795,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Philnsojiliical  Society,  and  in  1815,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  his  illustrious  friend.  To  the 
business  of  the  Society  he  was  always  attentive,  and  his  zeal  for  its 
interest  could  not  be  surpassed.  Considering  his  conduct  in  every 
point  of  view,  I  may  truly  say  that  he  gave  universal  satis&ction. 

The  understanding  of  Wistar  was  rather  strong  than  brilliant 
Truth  was  its  object.  His  mind  was  patient  of  labor,  curious  in 
research,  clear  althougli  not  rapid  in  perception,  and  sure  in  judg- 
ment. What  is  gained  with  toil  is  not  easily  lost.  His  information 
was  remarkably  accurate,  and  his  tenacious  nu  niory  held  fast  what 
it  had  once  embraced.  Of  time?,  and  nothing  else,  he  was  avari- 
cious. As  he  rode  in  a  carriage,  he  often  read,  and  when  confined 
by  sickness,  he  was  fond  of  being  read  to  by  his  &mily.  But  on 
such  occasions,  he  chose  his  book,  which  was  always  on  some  use- 
ful subject.  On  its  being  once  proposed  to  him  to  hear  a  celebrated 
novel  which  had  just  come  out,  he  rejected  it,  declaring,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  tliat  to  listen  to  works  of  mere  fiction,  Avas  little 
better  than  loss  of  tniu  .  He  had  ranged  over  most  of  the  objects 
of  nature,  in  all  her  varieties ;  but  next  to  his  profession,  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  seemed  to  delight  were  the  history  and  produc- 
tions of  America.   To  have  been  bom  an  American,  he  esteemed 
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a  blessing,  and  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  her  resources  and 
advantapre^:  seemed  to  him  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself  and 
his  cQimtry. 

It  remains  to  consider  Dr.  Wistar  as  a  jwivate  citizen  and  a 
man.  Public  office  he  neither  held  nor  soii^t,  although  enjoy'- 
tng  the  atfectioii  of  him  whose  fiivor  was  fortune.  This  disinteiested 
friendship  does  honor  to  both.   To  the  liberty  of  his  oomttry  he 

was  iii  uil)  1111(1  warmly  attached.  Conceriiiug  the  defence  of  Uberty 
against  foreign  agcfression,  there  can  be  no  difference  nf  opiuion. 
But  when  the  question  is  how  best  to  preserve  it  by  our  own  instil 
ttttions,  we  are  agitated  by  frightful  discord.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  only  the  rights  but  the  duty,  of  e^ery  man  to 
speak  his  sentiments  with  candor  and  finnness ;  never  foigettiqg 
that  to  err  is  human,  and  that  he  himself  or  his  firiend  who  opposes 
him  may  be  mistaken  without  blame.  Such  was  the  conduct  of 
AVistar,  who  preserved  his  principles  without  sacrificing  his  friend- 
ships. His  opinions  on  all  subjects  carried  deserved  weight.  I 
owe  it  to  candor,  therefore,  to  say,  that  I  have  always  undezstood 
he  agreed  in  sentiment  with  those  who  have  held  the  Giovemment 
since  the  Presidency  of  Mr,  Adams.  But  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  Mends  of  both  parties,  and  the  respect  and  afiection 
which  friends  of  both  parties  entertained  ibr  him,  affofd  a  memo- 
rable example,  well  worthy  the  scnous  retiection  of  those  M  ho  ^up- 
pobc  t))nt  political  intolerance  is  essential  to  politicid  integrity. 

I  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  held  of  politics  to  objects  of  a  moie 
delightfiil  nature, — the  piety,  the  goodness,  the  philanthropy  of 
Dr.  Wistar.  Vain  is  the  splendor  of  genius  without  the  vir- 
tues of  the  heart  No  man  who  is  not  ffood  deserves  the  name  of 
wUe.  In  the  langua^  of  Scripture,  folly  and  wickedness  are  the 
same ;  not  only  because  vicious  habits  do  really  corrupt  and  darken 
the  understanding,  but  becituse  it  is  no  small  degree  of  folly  to  be 
ignorant  that  tJie  cJiie/  good  qf  man  is  to  know  Uie  will  of  hi^  GrecUor^ 
and  do  it.  Wistar  Uved  and  died  in  the  religious  principles  of 
those  who  have  adopted  the  modest  and  endearing  name  of  I^iaA 

It  is  difficult  for  a  physician  to  be  punctual  in  attendance  Xm  pul^ 
lie  worship.  But  if  Wistar  was  not  punctual,  it  was  not  beoinse 
he  was  insensible  of  the  duty,  but  because  he  was  called  by  other 
duties  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-mortals  in  another  place.  He 
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:herefore  desired  that  liis  fauiily  should  be  regular  in  attendance 
it  vieeting,  and  he  himself  went  wlien  the  situation  of  his  patients 
permitted.  In  his  devotion,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  void  of 
Mteatation.  But  that  his  mind  dwelt  much  ou  that  important 
ibject,  I  have  no  maimer  of  doubt.  When  a  youth,  at  Edinbuxght 
U8  friend.  Dr.  Charles  Stewart,  made  him  a  present  of  a  neat  edi- 
tion of  (lie  Bible,  in  two  small  Tolumes.  These  he  eareftilly  pre- 
served to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  it  was  his  custom,  wiieu  he 
:ravelled,  always  to  take  one  of  them  with  him. 

To  Wistar,  philosophy  was  the  handmaid  of  rehgion.  8he 
elevated  his  soul,  and  warmed  his  affections. 

After  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  the  next  great  command- 
ment is  to  love  our  neighbor  as  onrseIC  Were  I  asked  to  point 
out  the  most  pr9minent  feature  in  Wktar^s  duumcter^  I  should 
answer,  without  hesitation,  benevolence.  It  w^as  a  feeling  which 
seems  never  to  have  forsaken  him,  beginning,  as  it  ought,  with  liis 
Dwn  family,  and  extending  to  the  whole  human  race.  Nor  was  it 
that  useless  sympathy  which  contents  itself  with  its  own  sensations. 
His  diarity  was  active,  his  hand  ever  seconding  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  Next  to  religious  obUgattonB^  and  the  inviolable  sanctity  of 
truth,  he  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his  chiUlren  the  duty  of  ab- 
staining from  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  human  being ;  and  he 
made  them  frequently  repeat  the  precept  of  our  Saviour,  "  Love 
one  another."  Even  his  person  gave  endence  of  philanthropy ;  his 
eye  beamed  goodwill,  and  his  whole  air  brought  strongly  to  my 
oiind  what  Tacitus  says,  in  his  description  of  Agrtcola, At  first 
Bight  you  would  have  believed  him  to  be  good,  and  wished  him  to 
be  great'*  This  ruhng  sentiment  threw  grace  over  his  actions,  and 
mspired  his  conversation  with  a  charm.  He  never  assumed,  never 
displayed  his  own  superiority.  On  the  contniry,  he  led  the  con- 
versation to  subjects  in  which  otliers  excelled.  The  pedantry  of 
technical  language  he  despised,  and  listened,  with  patience  and 
poUteneas,  to  the  observations  of  inferior  understanding.  It  has 
been  observed  that  there  is  no  book  so  dull  but  something  good 
may  be  extracted  from  it  Wistar  applied  tfau  principle  to  men, 
Bod  possessed  the  remailuible  talent  of  drawing  from  every  one 
8ome  useful  iufuiinatiou. 

That  the  kindness  of  his  maimer  had  something  uncommonly 
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attractive,  I  can  myself  bear  witness.   My  acquaintance  with  bim 

commenced  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  heart  no  longer  yields  to 
the  illusions  of  fancy.  Yet,  before  I  had  time  to  be  euiivinced  of 
his  gooduts>s,  1  ieit  myself  drawn  towards  him  by  an  irresistibie 
charm. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rush,  Wisfar  succeeded  him  as  Ptesidenl 
of  the  Society  for  the  AboUtion  of  Slayery.  The  object  of  this  So* 
dety  was  congenial  to  his  mind.  Considering  the  situation  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  subject  is  delicate.  But  cerCainlT  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  our  country  is  an  event  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented, and  every  wise  man  must  wish  for  its  gradual  abuiition. 

For  the  Indians  of  America  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  ]>nrticTilar 
kindness.  He  admired  their  eloquence,  lamentrd  their  desolatiiig 
wars,  and  earnestly  sought  for  the  means  of  meliorating  their  con- 
dition. Having  once  inoculated  an  Indian  woman  for  the  smsfl- 
pox,  her  husband  had  foais  for  the  event  Indeed  there  was  some 
cause  for  fear,  as  the  woman  refused  to  submit  to  the  proper  regi- 
men. The  anxiety  of  the  Doctor  was  extreme.  She  recovered; 
but  until  the  diuigt^r  was  over,  he  declared,  that  on  no  occasion  had 
he  been  more  oppressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  professioa 

The  gratitude  of  Wistar  was  remarkable.  Services  done,  or  efcn 
intended,  he  always  remembered ;  but  injuries  he  was  ready  to 
foiget  In  a  letter,  written  at  Edinbuxgfa,  he  declared  that  he  bsd 
determined  to  for^ve  everything  to  a  friend  or  near  relation,  and 
expi*essed  his  belief,  that  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  happiness 
to  extend  forj^iveness  to  cveiy  one.  This  sentiment  <i^ained  straagth 
with  time,  and  at  length  ripened  uito  a  governing  principle. 

To  say  such  a  man  was  a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  brother,  a  molt 
affectionate  husband  and  parent,  would  be  matter  of  aupeiefo- 
gation. 

But  had  he  no  foilings,  no  infirmitieBl   Undoubtedly  he  liid, 

for  he  was  a  man.  But  I  may  truly  say,  they  fell  not  imder  my 
obser\ation,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused,  if  1  have  not  been 
anxious  to  search  for  them. 

His  health,  during  his  last  few  years,  was  interrupted  by  several 
alarming  attacks.  About  the  14th  of  January,  1818,  he  ms 
seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  attended  with  symptoms  of  typhus. 
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Art  proved  unarailing,  and  he  sunk  under  the  disease,  after  an 
illness  of  eight  days. 

He  died  in  the  strength  of  life  and  ■  Tigor  of  intellect ;  too 
soon,  indeed,  fer  his  family  and  his  country,  but  not  too  soon 
for  his  own  happiness  or  &me.  For  honorable  a^^o  is  not  that 
which  is  measured  by  length  of  time,  or  counted  by  number  of 
days.  But  ^visdom  is  tlie  gray  bair  untu  man,  and  unspotted 
character  is  fulness  of  years.  Happy,  then,  wert  thou,  Wistar,  in 
death  as  well  as  life.  Thy  work  is  done, — thou  art  gone  to  receive 
thy  reward.  Thou  wert  in  the  full  career  of  usefulness  and^ 
&me,  —  thy  heart  overflowing  with  charity, — surrounded  by 
friends^  loving  and  beloved.  The  last  generous  emotion  of  thy 
benignant  spirit  shaU  he  reciprocated.  All  mankind  shall  wish 
happiness  to  him,  who  dying  wished  happiness  to  aU. 


JAMES  WOODHOUSE.  M.D. 

Dr.  W(K)diiouse  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  November  17th,  1770. 
He  became  Professor  of  Cliemistry  in  tlic  C'oUege  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1795,  and  publislied  several  works  in  that  department  of  science. 

He  died,  June  4th,  1809,  of  apoplexy,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 
In  1791,  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  St.  Clair.  For  liis 
improvement  in  science  he  visited  England  and  France,  in  1802. 
He  published  "  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Chemical  and 
Medical  Properties  of  the  Persinmion  Tree  ;**  and  The  Analysis 
of  Astringent  Vegetables,"  1792;  "The  Young  Chemist's  Pocket 
Companion,"  1797;  ■  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Considerations 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Phlogiston  and  the  Decomposition  of  'Ne  ater;" 
an  edition  of  "  Chaptal's  Chemistiy,  with  Notes,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1807. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  bookseller, 
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JOHN  WYETH. 

The  sabje6t  of  this  brief  notice,  John  Wyefli,  who  died,  January 
23d,  1858,  in  FhiUidelphia,  where  he  had  resided  ibr  the  last  thirtf 

years  of  his  life,  was  bora  on  the  31st  of  March,  1770,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Muldlesex  County,  Massachusetts. 

His  brother,  however,  a  youth,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  of 
stout  heart,  and  arm  strengthened  over  the  anvil,  was  one  of  the 
band  of  pretended  Indians  that,  tomahawk  in  hand,  broke  np  the 
tea  chests,  and  emptied  their  contents  in  Boston  harbor,^the  first 
great  overt  act  that  fixed  and  precipitated  the  coming  drama.  His 
own  course  was  of  a  more  peaceful  character.  Apprenticed,  at  the 
of  sixteen,  in  the  office  of  "The  Amci uau  lu  cordcr."  pub- 
lished at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  by  Allen  Cu»hin<j.  he 
remained  in  the  fiunily  of  ^[r.  Allen,  ivho  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper,  under  the  new  title  of  **The  Massachusetts 
Gazette,'*  until  the  &11  of  1788,  when  it  ceased  to  exist 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Wyeth  repaired  to  St.  Domingo.  He  m 
employed  as  foreman  in  a  newspaper  office  there,  and  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  troubles  of  the  negro  insurrection  that,  in  1791,  con- 
signed about  two  thousand  whites  to  a  bloody  j^rave. 

In  1793,  June  (5th,  Mr.  Wyeth  intermarried  with  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Weiss.  Shortiy  before  this,  viz.,  November  10th, 
A.D.  1792,  he  started  a  newspaper  in  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County, 
under  the  name  of  The  Oracle  of  Dauphin.^  This  paper  con- 
tinued in  his  hands  until  some  time  in  1837.  It  was  the  first 
newspaper  west  of  Laneaster  City  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  solitnrv  exception  of  llie  Carlisle  Gazette,"  published  ' 
by  his  brother-in-law,  George  Kline,  in  Carlisle.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  during  the  administrations  of  Gcorpre  Washing>> 
tim  and  of  John  Adams.  His  paper  supported  the  Federal  views 
of  that  great  party  during  the  fihole  course  of  it9  existence.  Its 
columns  were  open,  nevertheless,  to  the  communications  of  alL  In 
those  days,  before  the  principles  of  republican  rule  were  folly 
digested,  many  a  nervous  essay  was  put  forth  on  either  side  of  the 
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question  by  able  men  of  both  pmties.  The  writer  of  this  is  not 
able  now  to  designate  them  fully.  But  the  old  inhabitants  of  Dau- 
phin County  will  remember  what  their  fathers  have  told  them  of 
the  uctr\'c  exertions  and  patriotic  manifestations  of  many  of  them. 
'We  can  only  refer  to  a  few,  such  as  Judge  Jolin  Joseph  Henry, 
Captain  Alexander  Graydon,  Stacy  Potts,  Esq.,  John  McClay, 
Kobert  Harris,  George  Fisher,  Esq.,  John  Downey,  and  Abraham 
Bombaugh. 

His  life,  prolonged  through  a  period  of  nearly  eighty-eight  years, 
was  marked  by  a&bility  and  cheerfulness.  His  philosophy  was  of  a 
practical  character.    Life  was  sweet  to  him.    He  seemed  to  think 

it  was  a  gift  from  a  l  i  uintiful  Father  for  a  beneficient  purpose,  and 
that  he  could  best  bhuw  his  gratitude  by  enjoying  it.  A  morose 
countenance  and  a  sour  carping,  because  things  would  not  at  all 
times  arrange  themselves  to  his  private  satis&ction,  formed  no  part 
of  his  ethics.  He  was  exceedingly  industrious,  and,  whilst  in  busi- 
ness, could  always  find  something  &r  his  hands  to  do.  And  in 
later  life,  when  the  active  concerns  of  his  printing^ffice  and  book- 
store were  transferred  to  younger  hands,  he  knew  how  to  divide 
his  time  between  his  reading  and  his  social  pleasures.  And  when, 
at  last,  the  cold  hand  of  death  was  bein«?  placed  upon  liis  heart, 
he  received  it  in  a  right  spirit,  and  welcomed  its  icy  touch  with  a 
contented  and  a  cheerful  smile. 


SAMUEL  BROWN  WYUE,  D.D. 

Samuel  Brown  Wyue,  D.D.,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Philadelphia,  bom  in  1772,  was,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  pastor  of  the  First  Befbrmed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  dty,  and  was  also  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Few  men  have  ranked  iugher  than  Br. 
Wylie  in  classical  literature  and  theological  attainments,  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  a  good  pastor,  or  a  practical  Christian.  He  died, 
October  14th,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
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